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PREFACE. 


iSHaaeaHH 


I  'MM  wiwilliiig  to  lay  the  following  Sketcliei  be- 
foK  the  pnUief  wiilKNit  oflkriiig  a  few  obsenratioiiB 
eiffaulalary  of  &/t  circmnBtances  under  whicli  the 
workivki  otiginattf  nndertakem  '  This  is  the  more 
neoenirjry  as  k  wUl  serte^  in  some  messere^  to  so- 
odmit:  for  impec&ctioiis  of  style  and  coKipo6itioti»  sad 
sihrd  me  an  epportunity  of  apdogising  for  the  free- 
dom with  which  I  have  presmned  to  offer  opinions, 
ptobidbly  not  sIwiits  agoaeable,  nor  suited  to  many 
psecoDceiMd  tioliobs  respecting  the  chanicter,  oapdbi- 
Iftyt  Bad  condition  of  the  Highlandenu    Any  literary 
ioBccusaoies  ot  defects  which  the  mote  learned  reader 
ttaqr.  diseoTtefs  proeeed  from  the  inexperience  of  a 
^aitt  jj^riustioal  soldier,  who  paaesd  twenty-fiire  years 
sf  his  Hfe  in  bmechsi,  in  ndlitary  qtiarters,  and  in 
caBipt  i  accnstomed^  peihaps,  to  notice  passing  events, 
sbd  fo  exeroiae  his  memory^  hot  without  the  least 
aniicipaition  or  infartition  of  stten^ting  to  arrange  his 
eeboUeatttws  into  their  present  foite.    I  have  in  fiict 
been  led  on  by'  ciremnstanees  to  make  the  atkctmpt, 
withcHt  itny  ptenieditated  plan.   My  etatementsi  hew- 
ever,  are  groiindbd  on  authentic  documents  y  on  ooln- 
munieatioBS  from  people  in  whoie  intelligence  apd  cor- 
teetnett  I  pboe  irapiidft  confidence ;  on  my  own  per- 
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sonal  knowledge  and  observation :  abd  ob  the  mass  of 
geherar  infonnation,  of  great  credibSity  and  consist- 
ency, preserved  among  the  HigManders  of  the  last  eisik- 
tyrf.  From  the  confidence  derived  from  thtee  ctfcilni- 
stances,  I  fear  I  have  been  led  to  atitabH  more  fa^- 
portance  to  the  subject*  than  wQf  be  gener^  adnu^ 
ted  to  belong  to  it,  and  tb  have  expressed  In  jrsldfi^h 
a  freedom!  and  warmth:  wfafeh  ittany  may  consider  ref- 
preh^nsible.  If  I  am  found  to  have  thus  eited^  kil& 
W  hav^  :expres(sed  myself  in  language  tmsoitHlile  to 
tibe  subject,  or  ttnbecomhi^theiJbAradcbr  wfaidk'Ia^ 
ambitioiis  to  maihtam,  my  onlf  defencb  isvitti''hx£Qfe)fk 
qfid  perfect  coiiviction  of  the  tratK  of  aH  i^havtf  aptl- 
yanced^  iand  of  tl^  vital  importance  which  I  imv^,  3 
hope  not-  impropeHy,  attached  to  several  podnti^  tonii^* 
ed  upon  both  in  the  Sketches  and  in  die  Militar]^  *BSk- 
tory;  ; .     ; '.     .  '  ■'.''.'  "'  *  -  r-    ^'-^ 

"the  origin  of  these  Sketches  and  Mitttary  tDeiiiibi 
was  simply  this  :^-*-When  the  49d  regiment  'wMA''t^ 
ino^d  from  t)ublin  to  Donaghadee  in  die  yekr  177^9 
'the  baggage  was  sent  round  by  sea.    The i^esselivts 
^  uhfbrtunately  driven  on  shore' in  a  g^eDf 'w(iJd,^sMd 
wrecked }  the  greater  part'  of  the  cargo  and^  baggage 
was  lost,  and  the  portion  saved,  ^speoiaillythe  fegidieii- 
;.tal  .books  and  records,  much  injured;    A  misfbrtihle 
.  somewhat  similar  occurred  when  tlie  army,  under  die 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  landed  at  Ostend  in 
June  1794.'     The  transports  were  ordered  hmnd'to 
,  Helvoetsliiys,  with  orders  to*  wait  the  further'  mdve- 
moits  of  the  troops.    The  vessels  had  nof  been  Ibng 
th^e,  when  the  enemy  'invaded  Holland  in  great 
force,  and,  entering  tielvoetsluys^  seised  on  ihe  trans- 
pmts  in  the  harbour*  Among  the  number  of  vessds 


•l;aken  wi^e,thf()fie  whii^  bad  cenTejed  the  49d  to 
!ElsHM^Qi%  havii^  <iQ  boaird  emy  artacle  of  rvgjmeiital 
J^»gg9ge»  fmn^pt  die  km^aaciu  with  wiich  tbe  officert 
i^4  ^<3|f^i  l^ded  at  Qstend  m  ligbt  marohmg  or- 
.^•yi4i(ilSS  witii.the.baggpgc.a  well  3elected  li- 
kfi^Q  rff^i^t  ivpa,JQW»»  to  be  regnetted,  all  that 
ff;ina|pi^4  rftf-t!^e  Witfioricaj  records  of  the  re^en4^ 
j^in^l^lv^  j^^  of  its  fonoatioQ  till  the  year  1793, 
\Ml  jp^fth^. Wds  of  the  enemy.  .  . 
,  4  ji^fi^  4;he  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  his  Royal 
,j^{igfajiM^  £ommaiider*-iB-Chief  directed  that  the 
*^^^  j|hpuld  draw  vp  a  jrecord  of  its  sendcei,  and  enter 
^^ip^^tji*  ^e^wental  books,  for  theJoformatioii  of 
i^^^f  {f^9^^^^  afifirwards  belong  to  the  corps.  As 
x^j^^  of  the  officers  who  had  served  in  the  42d  pre- 
^sffiSvtoHiherlosa  of  the  records  in  1794  were  then  in 
the  r^ment,  some  difficulty  arose  in  drawing  up  the 
^g^fe^  4ta^went  of  serviee ;  indeed^  to  do  so  cor- 
Sfc^y^^was  found  impossible,  as>  for  a  period  of  fifty- 
^eais  previous  to  1793f  the  materials  we;^  very 
^^fql^ive.  In  this  situation,  the  commanding  officer, 
y^th^y^c  1817*  revested  me  to  supply  him  with 'a 
,^ Jno^ic^  on  (he  subject.  After  some  hentatiqn  and 
|l^)by,  I  commenced  i  but  merely  with  the  intention 
.  qf,  ;noti|fg  down  as  much  as  would  cov^r  about  thiriy 
or  fo^  pag^  of  the  record  book.  I  did  not,  indeed, 
jp^^  that  .my  knowledge  of  the  subject  would 
enable, me  to  extend  my  statement  to  greater  length, 
.^a^cially  as  I  had  kept  no  journal ;  but  as  I  pxx)- 
(^spded,  I  found  that  I  knew  more,  and  had  a  battier 
i$cQllqctipn  of  circumstances,  than  I  was  previoujsly 
^ware  of,  though,  in  the  multiplicity  of  iacts  1  have 

had  to  state,  some  inaccuracies  may  afterwards  l)e  dis* 
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oowMd*  « I  bidy  dttdeod^  ptMseiBed  conaidwftbb  Md^ 
iMitigev.  Sevetel  M  officeni  ef  gfwt  iqtdy^lgoDiie 
Mmiged  to  the  regimet^t  when  I  joined  it.  Oae  of 
tlieve  hftd  not  beeti  a  waek  e^bseat  from  the  day  he  e»* 
t^ed  in  ithe  year  17^>  His  wifia^  who  wM  a  wideir 
when,  he^  m^ried  her^  hedtjwied  the  sc^iiQen(}  i«itl} 
her  fipst .  hudaand  in  the  yeer  1744»  and  kmi^  kmsk 
efually  .ch)»in  her  attaiMiance,  except  in  ^aaea  whe^e 
the  ^re$6nce  of  females  was  ndt  alkwiired*  She  pt^ 
a  dear  veecdieetiQiir  of  much  that  ehe  had  «eeuan4 
hewd|.  and » related  storiea  and  av^otea  with  the 
ammated  md  distuaet  relation  of  ^e  Highlaod 
aenechiesk  Another  officert  of  groat  jn%nientt» 
and  ^f  a  most  amumte  ^  and  retentive  sieipaqi^, 
had  joined  the  regiment  in  the  year  176^  anda 
third  in  1769*  I  had  diuQ.  ^  advanti^  itS  being 
iK^quainted  with  saveral  Highknd  gentlemen  who 
jbed  serii^d  ad  private  soldiors  in  the  regiment  vdbien 
Unit  oiganiaed.  tThe  information  I  received  from 
Jthe6e  .diflferent  marom,  fec^ether  with  that  which  I 
4Mbfae4wiie  ae^uusd^  led  me  en  almost  insensibly, 
,liU  l^e  narnri^ive  had  entended  to  sudi  length*  that 
4  ■had'^seme^dtffienky  in  eMipressing  tte  materials 
^anto  thetr.  ft^esttnt  mt^  .  It  tfa^n  struck  me  that  I 
ooidd,  .Wilfaoat  mn^  «di£feulty,  give  aimilair  details 
MAhB  jervloe  of  other  Highland  raiments.  In 
4he  ftotine  of  l^is  steond  investigation,  I  met  with 
,  dOBUoh  of  (iie  same  character  and  pikieiples  iathem  all. 
•T4ie  eohiciden(^  waaiiadeed  strikii^t  and  proved  that 
this  similarity  of  eonduet  and  character  must  have 
had  some  common  Origin,  to  discover  the  natmre 
o£  which  appeared  an  object  worthy  of  inquiry. 
The  closest  investigation  only  confirmed  the  opinion 


PBEPACE.  IX 

I  bad  before  entertained^  that  die  strongly  nark- 
ed diflferenee  between  the  maniiers  and  conduct  of  the 
mountain  clans  and  those  of  tiie  Lovdanders,  and  of 
every  other  known  country,  originated  in  the  palri- 
ttcluil  form  of  goremment,  which  diffinred  widely  ftom 
the  feudal  q^m  of  other  countries.  I,  therefore, 
attempted  to  give  a  sketch  oif  those  nunmers  and  in- 
stkntions  by  which  this  distinct  character  was  form- 
ed $  and»  having  delineated  a  hasty  outline  of  the 
past  state  of  manners  and  character,  the  transition  to 
the  changes  that  had  been  produced,  and  the  present 
condition  of  the  same  people,  was  obvious  and  naittt- 
ral*  Hence  I  have  been  led  on,  step  by  st^  iiVmi 
one  attempt  to  another,  till  the  whole  attwied  its  pre- 
sent fonn. 

A  work  thus  undertaken,  as  it  were  by  accident, 
and  without  any  previous  plan  or  design,  one  part  of 
the  subject  naturally  leading  to  the  other,  may  claim 
some  indulgence  for  a  writer  whose  only  qualifica- 
tion is  a  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  facts  connected  with  it,  conjoined  with 
a  great  and  earnest  desire  to  do  it  justice.  I  tnot, 
therefore,  that,  from  the  enlightened  reader  who  takes 
these  circumstances  into  account,  and  reflects  on  the 
difficulties  which  $  plain  soldier,  unaccustomed  to  com- 
position, had  to  encounter,  in  making  such  an  attempt 
as  that  now  respectfully,  Imd  with  great  difiSdence,  sub- 
mit ted  to  the  Public,  I  shall  meet  with  that  liberal 
share  of  indulgence  which  I  so  much  require,  and 
which,  all  circumstances  consideiied,  will  not,  I  trust, 
be  denied  me. 

Garth,  24dh  April  1821. 
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NOTES 

IXPLANATORY  Of 

THE  MAP  OP  THE  CLANS. 


It  U  proper  to  state,  tliat  the  diviaioiii  into  which  the  dana  are 
smngied  mi  the  Map^  are  not  int^ded  to  indicate  that  the  diieft^ 
or  heads  of  the  principal  branches  of  all^the  dan^  were  the  sole  pro* 
(Hetors  of  the  lands  classed  under  theie  names.  In  sereral  io* 
fltiQcesy  th^  were  only  occupiers  and  tenants  at  will  of  the  knds 
on  which  they  and  their  fore&thers  lived  for  ages.  But,  while 
tbe  dansincn  obeyed  and  fdlowed  the  diieft  of  their  ftmily  and 
kindred,  the  superiors  and  proprietors  of  their  landa  seldom  hdd 
U7  authority  or  feudal  control,  excq^  in  cases  where  the  siq»e* 
nor  and  his  peopk  entertained  similar  political  views  and  senti« 
ments.  *  ^The  lands  thus  occupied  by  different  clans  and  tribesb 
either  as  proprietors  or  tenants^  are  generally  called  their ''  Country^ 
or  territory ;  Brae  Lochaber^  for  ezamplej  which  was  occupied 
for  near  &Ye  hundred  years  by  the  MacdoneMs  of  Keppdth,  and 
their  numerous  descendants,  is  called  ''  Keppoch's  Country,"  al- 
though the  fee*simpile  of  Uie  property  has  always  been  vested  in 
the  fiunilies  of  Gordon  and  Mackintosh.  The  Dukes  of  Gordon  and 
Aigjle  were  feudal  superiors  of  the  whole  of  the  Camerons'  Coontryj 
the  former  nobleman  being  also  pr<^rietor  of  part  of  the  lands^ 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  an  opiaion,  often  repeated,  and 
^hoefote  sometimes  believed,  that  whatever  side  the  feudal  superior  took 
^  '■^y  great  political  question  ar  contest,  he  was  invariably  fbllowed  by  hia 
*<daervient  a^heients.  Ihe  instances  to  the  contrary  are  too  numerous  to 
^  mentioned  at  present,  and  are  highly  creditable  to  the  spirit  of  inde- 
Peudenoe  which  long  distinguished  the  clansmen. 

t. 


11  EXPLANATION  OV  THE  HAP. 

^  also  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Badenoch,  the  Country  of  it^4 
Macphersons^  many  of  whom  are  his  Chrace's  tenants.  Indeed 
thb  dan  is  so  nmnerous  in  that  extensive  district^  that>  except 
the  case  of  an  accidental  emigration  from  the  Duke's  Lowland 
estates^  there  is  not  a  tenant  <tf  the  name  of  Gordon  throughoiitr 
its  whole  extent. 

The  Duke  of  Atholl  possesses  a  very  extensive  property  in 
Athole ;  but  the  district  has^  for  centuries,  been  called  the  Country 
of  the  Stewarts,  Robertsons,  Fergusons^  &c.  With  the' exception  a£' 
the  Duke,  there  is  not  in  the  whole  district  aproprietor  or  occupier 
of  land  of  the  name  of  Murray ;  out  many  descendants,  whose  fore- 
fathers sprung  from  the  Atholl  fimiily  prior  to  the  change  of  their 
name  from  Stewart  to  Mxaeney,  aM  still  to  be  found  in  the  glens 
of  Athole. 

Part  of  two  large  parishes  on  the  estate  of  Sutherland,  includ- 
ing Strathnaver,  from  which  the  family  derives  its  secondary  title> 
is  situated  in  Lord  Reay's  Coimtry,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Gae- 
lic, the  Territory  of  the  Mackays.  The  ranks  of  the  Sutherland 
regiment  of  1 79^  bore  evidence  to  the  propriety  of  this  appellation^ 
as  one  hundred  and  Jour  JViUiam  Mackat/s  were  in  the  corps,  and 
seventeen  in  one  company.  Captain  Sackville  Sutherland's. 
<  The  small  dans  or  tribes  of  Maclarens  of  Balquhidder,  in  Perh- 
shire,  Macintyres  of  Argyle,  Macreas  of  Boss,  Gunns  of  Suther* 
land,  and  several  others,  were  not  proprietors,  but,  from  the  ear- 
liest  history  of  the  clans,  till  a  very  recent  fmod,  occupied 
•  their  lands  in  undisturbed  succession. 

In  defining  the  divisions  and  different  territories  on  the  Map,  it 
was  impossible  to  attain  the  correctness  of  a  measured  plan ;  con. 
sequentlyy  thevo  are  some  large  estates,  belonging  to  other  proprie- 
tors, in  Abided  in  districts  called  after  a  particular  dan ;  but  I  hope 
this  ontline  will  afford  a  general,  and  tolerably  correct,  idea  of  the 
locality  of  the  Highland  clans,  and  will  tend  to  illustrate  the 
.  Lord  President  Forbes's  Memorial  on  their  Territories,  Mihtary 
.  Force,  and  Patronymics.  As  this  document  was  drawn  up  in  1746 
and  I747i  the  divisions  ar^  in  general  made  to  suit  that  period. 
Hence  the  estates  attached  to  the  Castles  of  Comrie'  and  Shian, 
and  the  lands  of  Aberfddy,  arc  induded  in  tibe  Country  of  Men- 
.^ies,  as  they  were  in  174£^  although  they  iprc  now  the  property  of 
the  Earl  of  Breadalbahel    There  have  been  many  other  changes  of 
property  since  that  periods 
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.  MAP  OF  THE  CLANS. 


No. 

1.  Sinclair*- 

S.  Mackat9^ 

3.  SuTHs&LANSS,  inclttdiiig  the  GuJrKS,  or  Clan-Guinm. 

4.  Rosns ;  Ibraerly,  when  the  chieft  of  this  daa  weie  Suit  of  Rg«|» 

they  poaeened  a  luge  portion  of  the  county. 

5.  Mdneoss.  ' 

6.  MACKsir^iuif,  incUidUng  tkm  enoient  Mkmm,  the  MAoaAUf 

7.  Macleops.    This  clan  fixnnerly  possessed  the  Isltiid  of  Levis*  end 

the  district  of  Assynt^  in  the  coimty  of  Boss. 

8.  Macsokalss  of  Sleate. 
e.  Mackikkoks. 

10.  MAei>eiri£Z.LSof6Iengan7. 
U.  Macdoitalp  of  ClanroBald.  t 
18i  CAJi»»aifi« 
13.  MAOPoirxus  of  Keppo^f 

li.  MA€)?H&aSOKSv 

1^.  FaASSBS. 

16.  Grant  of  Gleomoriskoit. 

17.  Chisholms. 

18.  Mackinto^hbs,  including  the  MACOiLtivaATS,  MACBiANe«  ke. 

19.  Gravts  of  Grant.  ' 

SO.  GoRXK>N9.  -  In  -Glenlifet^  and  in  the  Braes  of  Moray,  Banff;  and 
Aberdeen,  the  Gordons,  Stswarts,  and  FoRBxsas^aresointer- 
BBizfidj  that  ^heir  lands  cannot  be  separalaly  dsssed. 

^  Althoagh  the chieftaiiif  «f  MscdoosUasi  sepsnlaly miSBbarad, agi«e4dy 
to'  the  PresideDt's  Memoriat,  they  ferm  only  coe  claiiv  The  y*n"iihfff  «f  die  SCew- 
ttt  &inily  are  likewise  numbered  sepantdy,  although  dwy  are  but  ens  dan* 
applies  to  other  clans  when  the  name  is  repeated. 


N 
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iv  RE|SltBNCES  TO  THE  MAP. 

Nou 

21.  FAAOVHAmSONS. 

S».  Stewarts  of  Aihole^  induding  Bobbrtioks^  FBiovtovf^  ftc 

Also  the  Stxw arts  of  Gnndtnlly. 
113.  R0BERT8OKS. 
9k  MxNziEf.    It  has  htm  mentioned  tbat  Glenquaich^  and  other  pstts 

of  the  estate  of  Breadalfaane,  were  the  property  of  this  dan.  Th^ 

hare  also  been  for  a  long  period  superiors  of  part  of  Glenlyoii. 

The  Macdiarm IDS  in  this  glen  are  considered  one  of  the  Biost  an« 

dent  names  in  the  Hig^ilands. 
2^.  Macnabs. 

86.  M AcoREooRS.  This  clan  was  once  nnmerons  in  Glenorchy,  and  alsa  - 

in  the  district  of  Feaman,— on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Tay^— on 

the  south  side  ofGlenlyony  and  on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Rannoch« 
97.  In  Monteith   and  Stratheam,  the  Grahams,  Stewarts,   and 

Drummonds,  are  intermixed  in  the  same  manner  as  thelsndhold« 
,  ers  and  tenants  in  the  Braes  of  Banff  and  Aberdeen. 
5W.  Buchanans.    The  lands  of  this  dan  fbrmerly  extended  eastward 

to  Kippen,  in  Stirlingshire. 
99.  Macvarlambs.  ^ 

so.  colquhouns* 
3L  Stuarts  of  Bute. 
39.  Lahonts.    This  ftmily  fbrmeiiyheld  considerable  ioperiorities  in 

Knapdak  and  Cowal. 
S3.  Maclachlanbs. 

34.  Macnauohtons. 

35.  Campbells.      The  property  of  the  chief,  chieftainBy  snd  gentie* 

men  of  this  dan,  extends  from  the  sooth  point  of  Kintyre,  in  Ar« 
gyleshure,  to  the  district  of  Grandtnlly,  in  Perthshire^  two  miles 
below  Tay  Bridge.  The  Lamonts,  Maclachlanbs,  Macnabs, 
'  &c  &c  are  occasionally  intermixed,  but  tiieir  lands  bear  a  sBiaH 
proportion  to  the  great  tract  of  country  possessed  or  occupied  by 
the  dan  Campbell.  The  extent  of  Lord  Breadalbane's  property 
will  be  seen  by  glandng  over  the  Map,  from  the  Island  of  Bis- 
daley  in  Argyleshire,  to  Grandtully  Castle. 

36.  Macdou»alls.    The  lands  occupied  by  this  dan  are  so  scattered, 

that,  except  the  estate  of  the  chief,  and  two  others  in  hjs  imme-< 
diate  ne^hbourhood,  they  cannot  be  distinguished. 

87.  Macdonalss  of  Glenoo. 
3&  STEWARTBof  Appin. 

39*  Macleans,  mdudingtiieMAcauARRiKS.  Morvenon  the  Munland, 
and  part  ^  the  Ide  of  Mull,  now  the  properly  of  the  Duke  of 
AigyK  ^M  ftnncriy  the  inheritance  of  this  dsn. 

4A.  Macnbils* 
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PART  I. 


A  SKETCH,  &c, 


SECTION  I. 

Geographical  situation  and  extent  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland-^ 
Grampians — Straths  and  Passes — General  aspect-^Inhabiiavts 
'■^Character — Language  andhabiis  of  the  Celtic  triheS'^Celtic 
kingdom — Removal  of  the  seat  qf  government  to  the  Lofudands 
— Vestiges  of  architecture,  and  state  of  the  earlt/  H^h* 
landers* 

Ths  tract  of  ooimtry  known  by  the  name  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  occupies  the  northern  extremity  of  Great  Bri* 
tain.  Its  maritime  outline  b  bold,  rocky,  and,  in  many 
places,  deeply  indented  by  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea.  The 
northern  and  western  coasts  are  fringed  with  groups  of 
islands,  while  the  eastern  and  southern  boundaries  are  dis^ 
tinguiidied  from  the  portion  of  Scotland  denominated  the 
Lowlands,  by  the  strong  and  peculiar  features  impressed  on 
them  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  A  range  of  mountains  known 
in  Roman  history  by  the  name  of  Mons  Gra]n{HuSi  and  at 


4  GRAMPIANS* 

a  lattar  period  called  Gransbaiie,  *  and  now  the  Gram- 
piana,  constitutes  the  line  of  demaicaticm  between    tbfife 
two  distinct  parts  of  the  kingdom.     Within  this  ranges 
as  eveiy  classical  reader  knows,  is  the  celebrated  pceBeiof 
the  noble  stand  for  liberty  and  independcQce,  made  by  'tbe 
Caledonians  against  the.  iAvafflon.of  the  Romans.  ^    The 
physical  structure  of  the  Grampian  boundary  is  as  r^a^wk*" 
able  as  the  general  direction  is  striking,  regular,  wfifi  contir 
nuous.     It  forms,  as  it  were,  a  lofty  and  shattered  raxiapail^ 
commencing  north  of  the  river  Don,  in  the  cemnty  ^if 
Aberdeen,  and  extending  across  the  kingdom  in  a  diagoffJ 
direction,  till  it  terminate  in  the  south-west,  beyond  Afdr 
more,  in  the  coimty  of  Dumbarton ;  and  it  presents  to  ttie 
Lowlands  throughout,  a  fix)nt  bold>  rocky,  dark,  and  precih 
pitous.     The  Grampian  range  conrists  of  rooks  of  fxiair 
tive  formation.     The  front  towaads  the  south  and  eaat  pio- 
sents,  in  many  placesf,  a  species  of  breccia.     In  the  c^alre^ 
and  jTollowing  the  line  of  the  range,  is  a  remarkable  bed  of 
valuable  limestone,  "f  oontaimng  many  strata  of  marUe| 
and  slate.     In  the  districts  of  Fortingall,  Glenlycm,  and 
Strathfi11»n,  are  found  quantities  of  lead  and  rilver  ose.  Over 
the  whole  extent  there  are  numerous  detached  mas^  oi  led 
and  bl.vie  granite,  and  garnets,  amethysts,  rock  cry^tak,  §pd 
pebbles,  o£  great  variety  and  brilliancy. 

*  Both  derived  from  the  Gaelic  garbh-'bein,  the  rugged  moantaiBS. 

i*  This  great  hed  of  limestone  is  first  seen  in  /I>erdeenshire.  It 
isometimes  rises  to  the  surface  fiir  many  miles,  and  then  sinks  and 
disappears,  following,  as  it  were,  the  dircction  of  the  surftee  of  the 
mountainous  countiy  through  which  it  passes.  It  runs  flom  Bjt^ 
Mar  to  Athok,  through  the  great  forest,  crossing  the  river  Garry  at 
Blair  Castle,  and  the  Tummel  near  the  foot  of  Shichallain  ;  and,  taking 
a  south- westerly  direction,  hy  Grarth,  Fortingall,  and  Breadalbane,  pass* 
es  through  the  centre  of  Lochtay,  and  the  west  end  of  Locheam^  and 
thence  stretches  through  Monteith  and  Dumhertonshire,  tfll  it  is  lost 
in  the  Atlantic,  north  of  the  Clyde. 

t  The  marhle  takes  a  fine  poli&h.  The  prevailing  colours  are  Uue, 
green,  and  hrown,  intermixed  with  streaks  of  pure  white.  In  Glen- 
tilt,  within  the  forest  of  Athole,  a  quarry  of  the  greep  niarble  lias 
lately  been  opeaedj  and  wrought  to  advantage. 


STRATHS  AV0  FASSB8. 


The  continuation  of  this  great  chun,  whic^  at  a  distance 

appeara- miintahipted,  is  broken  by  straths  and  glens, 

totnaaed  cniginaUy  by  the  rivers  and  torrents  to  which  they 

Bffatd  a  passage.     The  principal  straths  are  on  the  rivers 

Leven,  Eam,  Tay,  and  Dee.     But  berides  these  great 

atriahs,  tkeref  are  numy  glens  and  valley s>  whose  lower 

entiratices'  are  so  rugged  and    contracted,  as  to  be  aU 

most  impassable,  tiU  opened  by  art    These  are  known 

by  the  name  of  Passes,  and  are  situated  both  on  the 

weige  of  the  outward  line,  and  in  the  interior  of  the 

reaige.    The  most  remarkable  are  Bealmacha  upon  Loch- 

kiitend,  Aberfoyle  and  Leny  in  Monteith,  the  Pass  of 

GMenalmond  above  Crieff,  die  entrance  into  Athol  at  Dun- 

keldy  and  those  formed  by  the  rivers  Ardle,  Islay,  and 

Sdoth  and  North  Esk.     These  passes,  formerly  so  difficult 

to  penetrate,  by  the  excellent  roads  now  formed  along  ihea 

sides,  furnish  dbe  easiest  entrance  for  horses,  and  the  only  one 

for  carriages.  *  Immediately  within  the  external  boundary,  are 

also  many  strong  and  defaisible  passes,  such  as  Killikrankie, 

the  entrances  into  Glenlyon,  Glenlochy,  Glenogle,  &c.* 

On  the  line  of  the  Grampians,  there  are  many  mountains 
of  considerable  dtitude,  sudi  as  Benlomond,  Benlawers, 
Slndiallain,  &c.      The  vieifs  of  the  Highlands  obtained 

*  An  apology  may  be  necenary  for  stating  ftcts  so  generally  known. 
These  boundaries  constituted  one  of  the  principal  caosps  which  pre^ 
served  the  Highlanders  a  distinct  race  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains.  Thus  we  find  that^  for  seven  centuries^  Bimam  Hill^  at  the 
entrance  into  Athol,  has  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Lowlands  and 
Hi|(hland8^  and  between  the  Saxon  and  Gadic  languages.  On  the 
south  and  east  sides  of  the  hill>  breeches  are  wom^  and  the  Scotch  Low<« 
land  dialect  spoken^  with  as  broad  an  accent  as  in  Mid-Lothian*  On 
the  north  and  west  sides  are  found  the  Gaelic,  the  kilt,  and  the  plaid, 
with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Highland  character.  The  Craelic  is 
universal,  as' die  common  dialect  in  use  among  the  people  on  the  High- 
land side  of  the  boundary.  This  applies  to  the  whole  range  of  the 
Grampians ;  as,  fbr  example,  at  Generid  Campbeirs  (Monsie)  gate,  no* 
thing  but  Scotch  is  spoken,  while  at  less  than  a  miU  distant  on  the 
hill  to  the  northward,  we  meet  with  the  Gaelic. 


6  GENERAL  ASPECT— IKHABITANTS. 

ttom  the  sunimits  of  these  moantains,  are  wild  and  mag- 
mficent.      Corered  with  dnuds,  or   skirted  with  mkrts^ 
their  summits  are  often  scarcely  distingtushable  from  die 
vapours  which  envelope  them ;  while  their  bleak  and  barroi 
aspect,  and  the  deep  rocky  channels  with  which  they  are  fur- 
rowed, testify  the  violence  of  the  tempests  which  have  sirept 
over  them.     Towairds  the  pointed  summits  of  this  suMinie 
range,  there  is  little  v^tative  mould ;  l)ut  lower  down  we 
meet  with  m  thin  covering  of  stunted  heath,  inhabited  only 
by  birds  of  prey,  or  by  the  white  hare  and  ptarmigan.     SMiH 
farther  down  is  the  regioa  of  the  mountain  deer  and  mutt*- 
fowl,  producing  inore  luxuriant  heath  intermixed  with  nou- 
rishing pasture,  and  supporting  numerous  docks  of  sheep. 
l^owards  the  base  of  the  highest  mountains  there  are  many 
romantic  glens,  watered  by  mmintain  streams,  or  drrersofied 
by  winding  lakes,  and  in  some  places  beautifully  wooded,  and 
capable  of  producing  various  kinds  of  grain.    Many  of 
these  glens  contain  a  crowded  population,  and  kn  unexpected 
number  of  flocks  and  herds,  the  principal  riches  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  space  which  the  Gaelic  peculation  occupied  within 
the  mountains,  indudes  the  counties  of  Sutherland,  Caith- 
ness, Boss,  Inverness,  Cromarty,  Nairn,  Argyle,  Bute,  the 
Hebrides,  and  part  of  the  counties  of  Moray,  Banff,  Stir- 
ling, Perth,  Dumbarton,  Aberdeen,  and  Angus.  It  may 
be  d^ned  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  western  opening  of  the 
Fentland  Firth,  sweeping  roimd  St  Kilda,  so  as  to  include 
the  whole  cluster  of  islands  to  the  east  and  south,  as  far  as 
Arran ;  then  stretdiing  to  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  reentering 
the  main  land  at  Ardmore  in  Dumbartondiire,  following  the 
southern  verge  of  the  Grampians  to  Aberdeenshire,  cutting 
off  the  Lowland  districts  in  that  country,  and  in  Banff  and 
Elgin,  and  ending  on  the  north-eiast  point  of  Caithness.  * 
Throughout  its  whole  extent  this  ooimtry  displays  nearly 
the  same  features. 

*  The  names  of  places  in  this  county  denote  a  considerable  mixture 
of  Gothic  and  Danish.  The  same  thing  appFtes  to  the  Isle  of  Skye,  al< 
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The  meaos  of  gubaslenoe  are  neoessarily  limite4  to  the 
produce  of  mountain  pusture,  and  to  the  grain  that  can  be 
raised  in.  n  preearious  dimate ;  and  that,  too,  only  on  detach- 
ed fiatehes  of  land  alcmg  the  banks  of  riTers,  in  the  glens 
and  plains,  or  on  the  sea^^oasU    Though  the  lakes  in  the 
interior,  and  the  arms  of  the  sea,  with  which  the  coast  is 
iD4|ented,  abound  with  fish,  the  distributicm  of  this  benefit 
saxJufBg  the  general  population  is  necessarily  limited  by  the 
difficulties  peculiar  to  so  mountainous  a  region.     The  same 
cauae  precludes  much  intercourse  with  the  Lowlands,  or 
the  ioE^partation  of  commodities  so  bulky  as  provisions.  I'he 
inlaud  parts  of  the  country  must  theref<Hre,  in  a  great  de* 
gree^  depend  on  their  own  resources ;  and  hence  the  num- 
ber <^  iidiabitaBts  must  be  small  inprqporticmto  the  area  of 
territory. 

From  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  from  the  sequestered 
Atuationin  which  the  uihabitants  were  placed,  a  peculiar 
character  and  distinctiTe  manners  naturally  originated.  ^JThe 
ideas  and  employments,  which  their  seclunon  from  the  world 
rende^  habitual,**the  familiar  contemplation  of  the  most 
sublime  objects  of  ni^ure, — the  habit  of  concentrating  their 
affections  within  the  narrow  precincts  d  their  own  glens, 
or  the  limited  circle  of  their  own  kinsmen,-— and  the  necessi* 
ty  ot  union  and  self-dependence  in  all  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, combined  to  form  a  peculiar  and  original  character. 
A  certain  romantic  sentiment,  the  ojflbpring  of  deep  and 
cheridied  feeling,  strong  attachment  to  their  country  and 
kindred,  and  a  consequent  £sdain.<^  submission  to  stran- 
gers, formed  the  character  of  independence ;  while  an  habi- 
tual contend  of  danger  was  noiurished  by  their  solitary 
muffli^,  c^  which  the  honoiur  of  their  clan,  and  a  long  de- 
scent firom  brave  and  warlike  ancestors,  formed  the  frequent 
theme.  Thus,  their  exercises,  thdb*  amusemaiits,  their  modes 
of  subsistence,  their  motives  of  action,  their  prejudices  and 

diosgh  the  language  and  mannacs  4>f  the  people  aise  as  pordy  Cdtie 

ag  any  now  in  existence. 
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Uteir  superstitions^  became  charaetensiio^  pemmaenMnd  pe- 
culiar. ^ 

Firmness  and  decision,  fertility  ift  lesourowi  ardcmr  in 
fnend^p,  and  a  generous  enthuoasm,  were  the  resultof  audi 
a  situation,  such  mpdes  of  life,  and  audi  hahito  fii  liioii^t. 
Feeling  themselves  separated  by  Nature  from  the  test  of 
mankind,  and  distinguished  by  thdr  language^'  iheir  hfihi$Sy 
their  manners,  and  their  dress,  they  considered  themselvefr 
the  original  possessors  of  the  country,  and  f^;«died  the 
Saxons  of  the  Lowlands  as  strangeris  and  intruders. 

Whether  the  progenitors  of  this  shagvlfir  raie^  of  pe<^ile 
were  the  aborigines  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^  ift  a.qiit^s- 
tion  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  deeide.  At  all  eveols,  the 
same  race  have  for  many  eenturies  been  in  poaocwiiffli  <^  t)u» 
country,  preserving  unchanged  their  primitive  manners  avd 
institutionsw 

The  earliest  authentic  records  which  history  affords^  of  the 
transactions  of  different  tribes  and  nati<»is,  conUiin  descrip- 
tions of  the  character,  and  accounts  of  the  migraticms,  of 
the  Celts.  Among  this  widely  diffusedraoe,thou^  there  were 

considerable  varieties^arising  from  climate  and  situation,  stilly 
in  the  case  of  all  those  to  whon>  the  denosmnation  was  ex- 
tended, there  might  be  traced  indelible  marks  of  affinity,  as 
well  as  a  striking  difference  from  other  tribes.  Caesav,  in  his 
Commentaries,  informs  us,  that,  in  his  time,  they  formed 
the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  Gaul. 
Indeed,  many  circumstances  rend^  it  probable  that  the 
Celtic  tribes  emigrated  originally  from  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Eiurope,  retaining,  in  their  progress  westward,,  their  reli- 
gion,, language,  and  manners^  Tvaces  of  tihis  migration 
may  be  discovered  in  the  names  of  Albania^  Iberia,:  Dalnuu 
tia,  Caiamania,f*  8bc.  as  well  as  in  many  ajqpellatiotts  which 
we  still  recognise  in  the  western  parts  of  Europie,  all  of 
which  were  once,  and  still  are,  in  part,  inhabited  by  Celts. 

The  most  luminous  and  distinct  account  of  the  govern* 
ment,  manners,  and  institutions  of  this  people,  as  they  exis^ 

*  Albaui^  Dalmat^  Commoni,  &a«  are  Barnes  well  known,  and*  com« 
men  in  the  Highlands. 
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edkiGillii,  aftriveOas  UwmoBtaudieDtkbifl^^ 
their  entarpnses  aad  tmuacdonB)  is  to  be  found  in  QmB^r^s 
OmmemtaiM  4m.AB  Gallic  Wat*.  .  The  Mponitioii  .4f  a 
d]0ii]ict  idftM  ef .  ami  caihS  the  Uruids,  whom  he'desciibes 
iftthe  IMi,  14flh,)aofklfU^jAkftm,  Book  VI.  of  Us  Gofan- 
meniarieB^  a»  the  miiiitteini  of«  their.rdUgioii)  aad  the^depo- 
sitaries  «f  .their  acKiiee»  and  kw8y-*«-the/reliredaDd  oontem-* 
phliye  Bmlea  of  life  to  which  this  order  devoted  thethselyes, 
-^the  mystery  wfaich  they  affected,— »the  nnmteDce  in  whieh 
they  were  held, — ^the  direction  <^  their  studies  to  the  natund 
aciqy^'particwlarty  to  astroaoHiy,-— 4beir  ofnidaiiB  concern- 
ijig  a.pK«6^eiice,-«^iaid^  above  aU,  their' doojteii|g'iQf  transF 
|]^p»tieo,  with-theic  pretensions  to  praplieticid  kiu>wl^M}ge,'«-^ 
allstroi^ly  isnind  usof  the  ehamcter  andilistoiutions  of  the 

.  The  woraUp  of  Bel^.oir  Bpud,.  f  some  trae^alxif  whidi  still 
Mnam  ia  the  Highlandi^  is  unqnestianably  o^  Eastern  orir 
gb.  f  The  Highland  siqierstitions  coneetntng^tlie  enchant- 
moiti^af  tile  Datuii^Si,  (men  of  peace,  or  holy.  ]n(^n,,or 
fiEories,)  cannot  fiul  to.lning  to  the  reooUeotion  of  die  classical 
reader  the  incantations  of  Medea,  Queen  of  Golchis.^* 
The  language  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  afforda  stioag 

*  The  mavenaiy  of  Bel  (in  Gaelic  Bealdin)  was  celebiated  by 
^hephercif  and  children  with  a  feast  .of  milk,  eggs^  butter^  cheese^  &c. 
These  remahur  of  ancient  superstitions  were  accomplinibd' with  many 
tetMfiks  'a^d  dftrings  for  pratoctidki  of  their  flodte  tinm  storpoS/ 
saglet^  taA  fbzes..  XhiB  fiiitiTal  w^.hdi  im  Qfoydsy.  ..m^nall 
.wap  read|r^.a  boy  stood  up,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  piece  of  bread, 
cpyered  r  with  a ,  kind  of  hasty  pudding,  or*,  custard  of  effgs^  i^^]K 
knd  butter^  an<l  with  his  face  turped  tpwinrlds^theJ^ilf/Ae  threw  a 
piedie  over  his  left  sKotilder,  and  cried/  "  This  to  yoa^  Oh^  Mists  and 
StonBs^  that  ye .  be  IkvearaMiB  tto  au;  0Qras:and  pasture;  .  TliuL  .to 
thee,  Qh  Eaglt^^.that  th<9:k^fiiyci|it  9P^  pur  lambs  and  kids,  this  to 
thae.  Oh  Kavaa,",  &c>-u8IKL  xn'this-mapBer  numerous  .Q^SipiRBr  were 
made.  These  superati&ous  rites  were  Common  thirty  year's  agp^  but  they 
hare  now  disap^iieared'e^^  amdng  children. 

t  See  Dr  Grsduimli  «(of /Al^rfoyle)  able  i^d  learned  Essay  on  the 
Authenticity  of  QWan:',      '  .      .      V   --'-- 

^  t  See  Ovid's  Mdt.  Lik  VJI.  &b/  ^»  tx^^ck^i^y^J^  of 
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evidenoe  of  OrieBtal  origia.  It »  wdl  knowiiy  that,  itl  tbe 
langiiagesof  Ana,  the  Helmw  for  example^  thepcfsent  tense 
of  the  vorb  k  vaating.  This  ss  also  the  case  in  the  Iriah, 
the  Webb,  and  die  GaeUc,  whkdt  indeed  are  the  aanie, 
and  in  na  other  European  hmgoi^e.  The  Gadio  benn 
in  itfloenstruetion  the  noat  inccnteBtiUe  proof,  Aat  it  b 
a  primitive  language,  being  for  the  moat  part  monoflj^abic, 
and,  with  few  exoqitions,  having  no  wovd  to  expieea  ahatract 
ideas,  or  sud  tetma  of  art  as  are  okaown  to  a  piimithre 
people*    ' 

'  But  to  whatever  oonelinion  we  may  arrive  comwming-the 
origin  and  early  migrations  of  the  Celtie  raoe,  it  is  certain 
that  tribes  defferibed  aa  Cdtic,  and  avoiding  every  indicti^ 
tion  of  their  Iiaving  sprung  firaniA  common  stock  ;  peeaer^r- 
ing  themselves  unmixed  in  blood  and  unconnected  in  in- 
stitntk>ns,  with  strangers,  and  retainiiig  th^  own  manners 
and  language,  were  extensively  diflused  over  the  west  of 
EuK^pe*  From  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  northeni  ex- 
tremity of  Scotland,  not  merely  on  the  sea^^^oast,  bat  to  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  interior,  we  find  tmcea  of  thear 
existence,  and  memorials  of  their  history,  deducible  not  only 
from  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  but  from  die  naases  of 
mountaans  and  rivers,  the  most  permanent  vestiges  of  the 
original  language  of  a  country.  Thus  we  have,  in  France, 
Mount  Arar,  L  e.  Ard-ar,  high  as  the  sky ;  the  Garonne, 
(in  Gaelic  G«TU-4ivon,)  rough  or  nqnd  river ;  the  Sdne^  or 
the  Sauin,  the  silent  river:  in  Lmnbardy,  the  Eridanus, 
the  lar  avon,  or  west  running  river :  also  in  Scotland,  the 
Ayr,  or  lar,  the  west  running  river.  But  it  would  be  end- 
less to  follow  the  derivations  in  Scotland,  where  a  great  ma- 
jority of  aneimt  names  of  places,  rivars,  and  mountains,  are 
unquestionably  Celtic.  Thus,  even  in  the  Lothians  and  Ber- 
wickshire, we  have  Edinburgh,  Dalkeith,  the  river  Esk,  In- 
veresk,   Inverleith,  Balgone,  Dunbar,  Dunse,   Dunglass, 

Medea's  cauldron^  and  its  eflS^ts^  with  the  fairy  tale  related  by  Dr 
Graham  in  his  elegant  and  entertaining  work^  entitled  '^  Picturesque 
Sketches  of  Perthshire." 
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I>ruHaare,  liofdua,  Drunueiighy  Ihmdaay  Dttlmeny,  Aber. 
GarraUy  Innerwick,  Crammond,  Contorpliine,  with 
ly  others  as  piirdy  Celtieasany  naines  within  the  Gnm* 
pimifk  In  Galloway,  and  the  western  districts,  too,  Celde 
names  axe  ahnost  the  only  ancient  appelladoDs  of  places,  and 
of  the  ofannwn  people,  the  descendants  of  the  earliest  in* 
liaifaitants  of  whom  we  have  authentic  accounts. 

6oBie>  may  smile  at  daivadons  like  these ;  but  others, 
again,  will  trace,  in  such  affinities  of  language,  if  not  the 
QCily,  at  least  the  surest  Testiges  that  still  remain,  of  the 
wioiBsitndes  and  affiKalacau  of  nations  whose  ft»nit]«  p^^/fi^ 
beyond  the  reach  of  authentic  history.     Unhappily  for  the 
ioaquiier  into  Celtic  ai^quities,  such  vestiges  form  almost 
tlie  only  basis  on  which  his  c(incIusicHis.or  conjectures  must 
vest     Amongst  ancient  authcMn,  such  olijects  of  research 
exdted  little  attention,  and  long  before  the  period  at  whidh 
modem  history  commences,  they  had  been  almost  annihi- 
lated by  fierce  and  more  numerous  tribes,  who  occupied 
great  part  of  the  country  possessed  by  the  ancient  Celts. 
When  the  Celts  migrated  to  the  westward,  tribes  of  a  very 
different  language  and  character  advanced  upon  their  set- 
tlements, and  q>read  fiuther  to  the  northward.      Theae 
tribes,  denominated  Teutones  *  and  Goths,  had  probably 
their  original  seats  in  Scythia.     They  gradually  occupied 
Hungary,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  encroaching  every- 
where upon  the  territories  of  the  Celts,  overturning  the  Bo- 
man  empre  itself,  and  at  length  estaUidiing  themselves  in 
Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  eastern  districts  of  Britain.     By 
these  invasions,  the  Celts  were  either  driven  westward,  or 
intennixed  with  their  invaders.     Their  name  and  national 
distinctions  were  lost,  exoeptii^  in  a  few  inaccessible  regions 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlande,  from  which  they  could  not  be 

*  Mr  Grants  of  Corriroonie,  in  hit  learned  work,  entitled  ^'  Thoughts 
on  the  Gael^"  gives  an  etynudogy  of  the  appellation  Teutones,  which 
he  oonjeeturoB  to  be  the  name  given  by  the  Gaelic  emigrants  frcmi  the 
east  to  the  hordes  which  advanced  in  the  same  direction,  upon  their 
northern  borders,  peopling  Russia  and  Scandinavia.  These  were  cal- 
led Tuadaoine,  that  is.  Tenants  of  the  JV^rth,  or  Teutones. 
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didod^;  -  Thm^e  they.gtill  reoisn^  detached  portioMB:  of  aoi 
^ingiaal  raee,  prestxTiBg  their  physical  ocmformalaaiiy  aad 
their  pcoulnur  inslitmionay  in  a  great  meaaure  unchanged, 
and  live  as  easUj  distingashaUe  from  the  .'general  mass 
6f'the  population  with  wfaid^'th^  aie  oomlmiediifi  politicid 
umon,  as  they  'wste  from  the  Gisthic  trSbes  inidie  days  cf 

Ciosar.  o'.c:--    •  •  • 

In  the  provitio68  of  Gallioa  and  Biscay  in  tberwast^'And 
fall  thie valleyB'of  the Pyrsneesdn  the  south  of  Fimicd^aiidflkMrth 
&t9pain^  cheanhahitaiits,  differing^  aatheyemleittiif  doj  in 
mnmieiB  andappearatioe^  ham  the  other  sufajectaof  tha  tiMpee- 
tivef  khq^doms  to  which  they  bekMag^  exhibie  a  striking  oanefiK 
maliaii  ofdlis  hypothetts.      But  it  hvn  LowerrBrctaiimew  m 
Wale8>  fan  the  Isleiof  Man,  in  Ireland,  -and  :in  tbe^Higk- 
iands  4^  Scodand^  that  the  most  distinct '  tiaaes'  (rf  Colde 
fOiasmetB  and  language  are  to  be  feund.     In  manner^  the 
iiihabitanta  of  Bretaigne  bear  but*  a>  faint  xessndbbiitfeotd 
i'thdr  Cf&lti/a  brethren  of  othiar  counttieB ;  but  the  sisnlarity 
of  .their  language  is  striidBg.     In  language  the  Gallkins 
diUfer  less<  f  ram  their  fellow- subjects  of  the  l^sanish^  monar- 
chy, than  they  do  in  physical  formation,  and  peculiar  cus- 
ionks*     The  Biscayans  are  remarkdble  for  their  diffittence  in 
Ixifiiarespiscts,  andthe  Basques,  or  mhabitants  of  th«  western 
-S^vnees^  am*  distinguishable  from  the  subjects  of  the  two 
kingdoms  to  which  they  belong,  by  their  bodily  appeaxanoe 
atodiiabits,  as  well  as  by  a  high  spirit  of  independence,  and 
pride  iof '-ancestry  ;••— and,  in  many  respects,  exhibit  atrUbing 
narks  of  an  original  and  unmixed  race.* 
V.  Many  points  ci  resemblance  between  the  Basques  and 
Scotch  -Highlanders  may,  no  doubt^  be  attributed  as  much 
to  similarity  of  situation,  as  to  a  common  origin.     Simi- 
larity of  situation,  however,  will  not  account  for  the  remaric- 

*  The  Basques  wear  a  blue  bonnet  of  the  same  fonn^  textuxe^  and  co- 
lour, as  that  worn  by  the  Scotch  Highlanders ;  and  in  tlleir  £rect'air, 
elastic  step>  and  general  appearance,  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
the  ancient  race  of  Highlanders,  whose  manners  and  habits  remained 
unchanged  till  towards  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign,  but  of 
which  scarcely  a  trace  now  remains. 


MIGEATIOtts;  Id 

aHe  trttts  of  rMemfaiaiice  betvcen  •  the  inhabitants  of  Im 

Vend^  and  those  of  tlie  north  of  Scotland.     Widely  as  tfaw 

daiStr  in  their  external  features,  the  manntni  and  euatonui  of 

the  people  ^f  both  oonntrles  aire  so  nearly  siniyar,  that  a 

Highlfindskv  «in  reacBag  the  McmolrB  *  of  the  Wars  in  La 

Vendte  during  the  French  Hevolutien,  would  almost  tUnk 

he  was  peru^ng  the  history  of  the  events  of  the  years  1745  and 

1746^'iA'ScotIand.     In  the  picture  whieh  has  bean  dmwn 

of  die  flsal  witbiwhkh  the  followers  and.  adherents  ioC  tbs 

S^gtieurBdKmded  (round  tike  easdes  of  .dietr  Lotds(  in  the 

covdial  affieetien  aod  respeotfiil  familiarity  subsisting  betsitani 

them ;  »  their  fMwtotal  modes  of  life,  andloTeof  ihe'chaaas 

in  the  Qourtige  with  which  they  took  the  fields  and  the  psff 

seTeranoe  with  which  they  maintained  their  gfound  agaiiM 

disci^iMA  armies;  m  their  inTinciUe  fidelity  to  the  cause 

which  they  had  espoused ;  tn  their  remarkable  fcrbearanoe 

from  piHfe^-or  wanton  destraetion,  in  whsdh  they  enhibitni 

a  naUe  contrast  to  the  cruel  and  ferocious  zafmty -of  the 

reptthhean  troops ;  and  in  their  kindness  to  their  priBoam!s,4*«- 

we  are  allrikingly  reminded  of  the  chiefc^  the  clsnsbipS)  and 

thewarlBuw  of  the  Scotch  mountaineers. 

In  tmieing  the  remains  of  the  Celtic  race,  we  find  thatiia 
a  great  proportion  of  Wales^  in  the  Ide  of  Man,  and  in-  Irew 
land)  the  language  is  still  preserved,  f^  but,  owingto  a  greater 
admixture  with  strangers,  at  an  earlier  period^  aatoent  Rian«> 
ners  are  much  changed,  whiles  in  the  Highlands  of  Stoal^' 
land,  which  isuccessfully  resisted  their  intrusion,  and  were 
never  subdued  by  either  Roman  or  Goth,  and  where  tkt 
repeated  attacks  of  Danes  and  Norwegiims  were  unifotinly 
repulsed,)  the  remains  of  the  Celtic  language,-  maaneDs,  mxc 

*  Memoirs  of  Madame  Laroch^aquelein.    £din.  1816. 

t  It  is  observed  by  Mr  Grant,  of  CorriittpQie^  Ihat^  in  CoDnaugfat, 
and  the  wedt  of  Ireland^  to  ivhich  strangers  had  least  access,  the  lan- 
guage still  8|4oIcen  diifers  very  little  fVom  that  of  the  Scotch  Highland- 
ers. The  correctness'  pf  this  observation  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  noticing  i|i  my  intercourse  with  Iribh  soldiersj,  to  .whom  {  baye  ofte^ 
acted  as  interpreter. 
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perstitions,  and  mythology,  are  found  in  greaiar  purity 
and  originality,  than  in  any  other  country. 

The  earliest  historical  recorda  bear  testimony  to  the  irar* 
likes[ttrit  of  the  people ;  and  the  facts  unwilhngly  diselosed 
by  the  Roman  historians,  jNrote  Chat  their  connsiaiiders  in 
Britain  found  the  Caledonians  Teiy  formidable  ekiemies  ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  tb^  would  record  defeats  and 
disappointments  which  did  not  beficill  them.     Accordiii^  to 
Tacitus,    the   celebrated  Caledonian  general  Galgaeus* 
brought  against  Agrioola  an  army  of  upwards  of  80,O00 
men,  of  whom  10,000  were  left  dead  <hi  the  field,  whioh 
demonstrates  at  once  their  numbers,  their  firmnesi^  and  th^ 
spirit  of  independence.     Though  defeated,  they  were  not 
subdued,  and,  after  three  years  of  perseverance  and  war- 
fare, the  Roman  general  was  forced  to  relinquish  ihe  oll^ect 
of  his  expedition.    Exasperated  at  this  obstinate  rfUJstance, 
the  Emperor  Severus  determined  to  extirpate  a  peqple  who 
had  thus  prevented  his  countrymen  from  becoming  the  con- 
querors of  Europe.     Having  collected  a  body  of  troops,  he 
toc^L  the  command  in  person,  and  entered  the  mofimtains  of 
the  Caledonians.     Notwithstanding  his  immense  preparar 
tions,  however,  he  was  completely  defeated,  and  driven  back 
to  the  plains  with  the  loss  of  50,000  men ;  and,  subsequent- 
ly,  while  one  legion  was  found  sufficient  to  keep  the  southern 
parts  of  the^country  in  subjectkm)  two  were  required  to  re-* 
pel  the  incursions  of  the  Gael. 

Some  centuries- posterior  to  this,  we  find  the  peb{^e  form- 
ing a  separate  kingdom,  confined  within  the  Grampian  boun- 
daries, f  This  has  be^i  always  known  as  the  kingdom  of  the 
Soots  ;  but  to  the  Highlanders,  only  as  that  of  the  Gael, 
or  Albanich. }      The  whole  country  immediately  beyond 

*  Probably  the  Golgach  of  Ossian. 

t  This^  acoording  to  the  traditions  of  the  Hlghlaaders,  Is  the  era  of 
Osfflan,  when  they  had  a  kingly  government  within  the  moantaina, 
and  all  the  conaequent  chiTalry^  heroism^  and  rivalry  of  young  men  of 
fionfly  assembled  in  the  halls  and  courts.    See  Appendix^  A. 

t  The  epithets  England  and  Scotland^  or  Soots  and  English,  are  to- 
tally unknown  in  Gaelic.     The  English  are  Sassanachs,  the  Lowland 
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the  Gramputt  rai^;e»  (that  is,  Ihe  Lowlanda  of  Petlh, -Angus^ 
and  Mearna,)  was  id  possession  of  the  Fists.  Abemethy,  said 
to  have  been  their  capital,*  is  oidy  twenty  milss  distant  fiom 
Bimam.hitt,  the  outward  boundary  at  that  entraaoe  into  the 
HigUantb^andBrttebin^aapposedtob^  another  of  their  towius 
is  at  nearly  the  sanie<£stanoe  fiom  the  east«n' boundary. 

These  two  na^ns  of  Piets  and  Soots,  lbs  one  inhabidiig 
the  lOTicland  tamtoyy,  and  the  othor  the  mon  at  ainons  ttgkvt^ 
diffiaang.  oenadecably  in  manners,  but  qwaking  the  same 
langiug^  *t*  were  sometimes  in  aHianne,  but  more  frequently 
in  .a  stalie  of  hostility ;  till  the  suooassion  of  Kenneth  MacaL- 
pin  to  the  throne  of  the  Picts,  in  right  of  his  mother^ 
A.  D.  &4S^  when  the  Soots  and  Picts  fioaUy  united  nnder  one 
sovereign.  Oaelie  oontimted.  to  be  the  language  of  the 
Court  and  of  the  peojde  till  the  rdgn  of  Mahxdm  IIL  sur- 
naaed  Ceanmor,  who  had  married  die  sister  of  EdgsrEthdr 

•         ♦ 

Scots  are  Gauls,  the  low  country  Gauldach,  (the  Country  of  Strangers^} 
and  the  Highlanders  Gael  and  Albanich. 

*  There  are  remarkahle  subterranean  ruhM  at  Abernethy.  Thesd 
lutve  enly  been  percidly  esatokie^,  bnt  thsy  teem  of  gnat  cateiit.  JUm 
stones  dxe  the  saoM  z«d  ftoestone  which  sbounds  in  the  adghbonrkood* 
and  have  been  prepared  and  squared  for  buildingy  but  not  cut  into  oi^ 
ornamental  fonn ;  at  least  as  far  as  they  have  been  examined.  The 
mortar,  as  in  all  old  buildings,  is  so  hardened  by  time,  that  tlie  stones 
give  way  to  a  blow,  while  the  cement  resists.  As  a  striking  instance  of  th^ 
revolatHNMof  dtts,  evM  in  s  conatry  not  sal|^ct  to  YioistttcQiittiMooi 
of  the  earth,  all  thcie  bnildings  are  completely  opvore^j  insomspaila  tq^ 
a  considerable  depths  with  the  soil,  which  consists  of  a  dry  loam,  oc- 
casionally intermixed  with  gravel.  The  surface  is  quite  smooth,  pro- 
ducing crops  of  com  and  hay,  and  showing  no  vestige  of  what  is  un- 
derneath, except  where  holes  have  been  dug  when  the  proprie^ 
tor,  A  Ibw  years  a0D>  aaide  xm  of  some  sCthe  atones  ibr  bnildinga  new 
house.    The  whole  deserves  the  notice  of  the  antiquary. 

t  That  the  Picts  inhabiting  the  low  and  fertile  districts  on  the  east 
of  Scotland,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Boman  province,  were  Gael,  or 
Celts,  and  that  they  spoke  Ae  Gaelic  language,  seems  to  be  cleariy 
proved  by  Mr  Grant,  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  Uie  Gad."  If  the  Picts 
spoke  a  langoage  dlffeicat  iVom  the  Celtic,  every  trace  of  it  hw  disap- 
peared,  the  names  of  towns,  rivers,  mountains^  valleys,  &c  being 
eilber  Cekie  or  Saxon. 
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ing,  A.  D.  1066.  From  that  period  the  Gadie. language 
was  gradually  superseded  bj  the  Saxon,  until  it  entirely 
disappeared  in  the  Lowlands. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  m§fith  oenturyt  amJiHsiclors 
were,  it  is  said,  sent  by  Charkeiagne  to  Aohaiusy  King  of 
the  Scots,  or,  according  to  die  Hi^landeiB,  Bi  na  Aael,  or 
Albanich,  King  of  the  Gael,  or  of  Alfaany*  .  The  result  of 
this  friendly  eommunication  is  stated  to  have  .been  an  alii- 
ance  betweai  France  and  Scotlaad.  *  This  is  indeed:  involv- 
ed in  all  the  uncertiunty  oif  early  traditkiii :  yet  it  isreeord- 
ed  by  ahcknit  chronides;  and,  as  &r  as  it  goes,  confirms 
the  belief  of  the  ninnber  and  companative  civilifealibn  df  the 
Caledonians ;   for  at  whatevw  period  the  intimacy,  and 
friendly  connection  between  theseiwo  countries  commenced^ 
it  continued  uninterriqpted  till  James  VI.  of  ^Seotlapd  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  England^  Tiie  tradition  that  Charle- 
magne  appointed  two  Caledonian  professors  to  preside  over 
his  academical  establishments  at  Padua  and  Paris,  inay,  in 
lijce  manner,  be  regarded  as  a  teslimony  in  favour  of  the 
learning  of  the  Celts  at  that  period.     Before  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  indeed,  the  college  of  Icolm-kill  had  reached 
the  height  of  its  celebrity,  f 

When  tjie  succession  to  the  throne  of  the  Picts  induced 
the  kings  of  the  Highlands  to  tranter  the  seat  of  royalty 
from  the  mountains  to  the  more  fertile  regions  of  the  Low-« 
lands,  and  when  the  marble  chair,  the  emblem  c^  sovereign- 
ty, was  removed  from  Dunstaffiiage  to  Scone,  the  stores  of 
leaniing  apd  history,  preservjed  in  the  college  of  lona,  were 
also  carried  to  the  south,  ^xld  afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
barbarous  policy  of  Edward  I.  Defiei^it  and  mutilated  as 
the  records  in  consequence  are,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  degree  of  civilization  which  thi?  kingdom  of  glens  and 
mountains  had  af;tained ;  but,  judging  from  the  establish- 

*  See  Appendix,  B. 

t  Martin,  in  his  Description  of  the  Western  Islands,  printed  in 
1703,  says  of  Icolm-kill,  ^'  This  monastery  furnished  bishops  to  seve^ 
ral  dioceses  of  England  and  Scotland.  One  of  these  was  Bisiiop  of 
Lindisfem,  now  Holy  Island." 

12 
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mcDt  of  the  oolkge  of  Xeolm^kill,  at  so  early  a  period,  when 
daricneas  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  a  considerable 
portion  of  leaming'  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  diffused. 
The  feeliags  of  even  Dr  Johnson  were  powerfully  awaken- 
ed  by  the  associations  naturally  arising  from,  the  sight  of 
this  cekbnited  spot     ^*  We  were  now,**  says  he,  ^  tread* 
in^  thatiUusdrious  island,  which  was  once  the  luminary  of 
the  Caledanian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving  bar- 
barians dai^ed  the  benefit  of  knowledge^  and  the  blesnngs 
of  religion.     To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion 
would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would  be 
foolish,  if  it  were  possible.     Whatever  withdraws  us  from 
tha  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  dis- 
tant, or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances 
us  in  dignity  of  tlunking  bdngs.     Far  from  me,  and  from 
my  firiends,  be  such  frigid  philosophy,  as  would  conduct  us, 
indifferent  and  unmoved,  over  any  ground  which  has  been 
dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.     That  man  is  little 
to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  on  the 
plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warm 
among  the  ruins  of  lona."^ 

Such  a  seat  of  learning  and  piety  could  not  fail  to  influence 
the  maimers  of  the  people.     Inverlochay,  *  their  capital, 
maintained  a  considerable  uiteroourse  with  France  and  Spain. 
Yet,  of  the  progress  made  in  the  arts  by  the  Scots  of  that 
r^note  paiod,  no  specimens  have  descended  to  our  times 
except  the  remains  of  their  edifices.     The  castle  of  Inver- 
lodiay,  although  it  has  been  in  ruins,  and  uninhabitable  for 
nearly  five  hundred  years,  is  still  so  entire  as  to  have  furnish- 
ed a  model  for  the  preset  castles  of  Inverary  and  Tay- 
mouth ;  so  far  had  our  ancestors,  at  a  very  early  period, 
advanced  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  architecture.  The 
underground  foundations  round  that  part  of  Inv^'lochay 
which  is  still  standing,  diew  that  it  was  originally  of  great 
extent.      Dunstafihage  Castle,  also  in  ruins  for  many  cen- 

*  HoUingshed  Chronicles. 
VOL.  I-  B  • 
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tunes,  has  equal  strength  of  walk)  but  not  the  same  regu- 
larity of  plan*  This  may  have  been  t>wing  to  its  situatiiHiy 
as  it  is  built  on  a  rock,  to  the  edges  and.mcunrations  of 
whidb  the  walls  have  been  adapted.  Urquhart  Castle»  which 
has  likewise  stood  in  ruins  for  many  oenturies^  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  castle  building  in  the  countiy.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Scotland  in  geneiial,  and  par- 
tieulajrly  the  Highlands,  possesses  no  castles  thai-  can  bear 
comparison  with  tbe.baronial  residences  of  the  mor^  wtealthy 
nobility  of  England  and  Wales. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  howexrert  ruins  and  foun- 
dations  of  places  of  strength,  and  of  castles,  are  so  frequent, 
as  to  exhibit  proofs  of  a  population  more  numeisous  than  in 
latter  ageSf  The  marks  and  tmoes  of  the  plough:  also  evi- 
dently demonstrate  tJbat  cultivation,  was  more  exitended  than 
nt  present.  Fields,  on  the  mountains,  now  bleak,  and  deso- 
late, and  covered  only  with  heath  and  fern>  exhibit  as  distinct 
ridges  of  the  plough  as  are  to  be  seen  on  the  {^Lains  of  Mo- 
rny.  Woods  and  cultivation  gave  a  genial  wtonth  to  the 
cluA9te)  which  planting  and  other  improyements  Wi^d  pro- 
bably restore.  As  an  instance  of  these  marks  c^  the  ancient 
population,  I  shall  confine  my  observations  ta  ob«  district. 
In  a  spiaU  peninsula  of  four  miles  in  breadth,  siluttteid  be- 
tween the  rivers  Tummel  and  Garry,  in  Athote,  eactwding 
{foxa  Strqwan  to  the  Port  ,of  Lochtummel,  about  iten  mUes 
in  Jength,  md  ending  at  the  point  of  Invergarry,  below  the 
Pass  of  KilUekrankie,  there  are  so  many  foundations  of  an- 
cient habitations,  (and  these  of  apparent  note,)  as  to  indicate 
a  remarkably  numerous  population*  They  are  nineteen  in 
number.  One  circular  building,  near  the  house  of  Fincastle, 
is  sixty-two  feet  in  diamet^ ;  the  walls  are  seven  and  a  half 
feet  thick,  and  a  height  of  five  feet  is  still  re|naiping.  In  the 
district  of  Foss  there  are  four.  On  the  estate  of  Qarth 
there  are  eight,  some  with  walls  nine  feet  thick ;  the  ston^ 
in  two  of  which  are  so  weighty,  that  they  could  scarcely  have 
been  raised  to  the  walls  without  the  ud  of  machinery.     In 
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Glenlyon  *  there  are  seven ;  and,  in  a  word,  they  are 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  Respecting  these  bmldings^ 
various  opinions  are  entertained;  but  one  thing  is  certain^ 
that  they  must  have  been  erected  at  a  great  expence  of  la^ 
bour,  andthat  a  numerous  people  only  would  have  requiredso 
many  buildings,  either  for  shelter  or  defence.  Traditum 
assigns  them  to  the  age  of  Osuan,  and  they  are  accordingly 
denominated  Caistail  nam  Fiann,  ^'  the  Castles  of  the  Fin< 
gallians.^  The  adjacent  smaller  buildings  are  pointed  out 
by  names  expressive  of  the  purposes  to  which  they  were 
ap]»*opriated.  In  Glenlyon,  for  instance,  is  shewn  the  ken- 
nel for  Fingal's  dogs,  and  the  house  for  the  principal  hunt- 
ers. All  diis,  to  be  sure,  is  tradition,  and  will  be  received 
as  such ;  but  the  traces  of  a  numerous  population  in  for- 
mer times  are  nevertheless  clear  and  incontrovertible. 

But,  whatever  might  have  been  the  population  and  state 
of  civilisEitlon  of  ancient  Albion,  the  country  was  destined 
to  experitoce  one  of  those  revolutions  which  are  freqbent 
in  human  affairs.  The  extension  of  their  dominions  occa- 
ftioned  the  frequent  absence  of  the  kings  from  the  ancient 
seats  of  their  governments.  At  length  when,  about  the 
year  1066,  the  Court  was  removed  by  Malcolm  Ceanmor, 
never  to  return  to  the  mountains,  the  sepulchres,  as  well 
as  the  residence  of  the  future  kings  of  Scotland,  were  hence- 
forth to  be  in  the  south ;  and  Dunfermline  became  the  roy- 
al cemetery  •  instead  of  Icolm-kill,  where  so  many  kings, 
chiefs,  bishops,  eminent  ecclesiastics,  and  men  of  learn- 
ing, lie  entombed.  That  university,  which  had  for  ages 
been  the  fountain  whence  religion  and  learning  were  diffus- 
ed among  the  people,  was  now  deserted.  The  removal  of 
the  seat  of  authority,  was  speedily  followed  by  the  usual 
results.  The  Highlanders  were  impoverished.  Nor  was 
this  the  (Hily  evil  that  resulted  from  the  transference  of 

*  In  ancient  poetry,  it  is  stated  that  the  Fingallians  had  twelve  cas- 
tles in  Glenlyon^  but  there  are  only  ruins  of  seven  visibly  at  this 
day. 
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the  seat  of  government  The  people,  now  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  laws,  became  turbulent  and  fierce,  revenging  in  per- 
son those  wrongs  for  which  the  administrators  of  the  laws 
were  too  distant  and  too  feeble  to  afford  redress.  Thence 
arose  the  institution  of  chiefs,  who  naturally  became  the 
judges  and  arbiters  in  the  quarrels  of  their  clansmen  and 
followers,  and  who  were  surrounded  by  men  devoted  to  the 
defence  of  their  rights,  their  property,  and  their  power ;  and, 
acocxrdingly,  the  chiefs  established  within  their  own  tern- 
tones  a  jurisdiction  almost  wholly  independent  of  their  li^ge 
lord. 

m 

*  In  1067  Msloolin  Ceanmor  finrmed  sevenJ  dumeships  dmrag^ioat 
the  kingdom  into  lordships  and  earldoms ;  those  in  the  Highlands 
were  said  to  be  Monteith^  Lennox^  Aihole^  Mar^  Moray^  Ross^  Caith- 
ness^ Badenocb/  and  Sutherland.  Many  deseendants  of  these  noble 
fimailies  still  exist  in  the  country^  but  there  is  no  representative  of  any 
in  a  direct  line,  except  the  present  Countess  of  Sutherland^  whose  titl^ 
the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom^  will  soon  merge  in  the  superior  title 
to  which  the  son  will  succeed.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance^  thatj  al- 
though there  exists  only  one  direct  descendant  of  the  thanes  who  were 
promoted  on  the  occasion  above  mentioned^  the  families  of  many  of 
those  who  remained  as  thanes^  such  as  Mackintosh,  Campbell^  Mae* 
dougalf  MacleaUj  Cameron,  Mensies,  Grant,  &c.,  are  to  be  traced  in 
direct  and  unbroken  male  lineage,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  di- 
rect succession  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  ended  in  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
yet  there  are  many  thouisands  of  their  descendants,  as  also  numeiroua 
descendants  of  several  other  fkmilies  of  that  early  period,  cadets  and 
branches  of  which  have  come  down  in  lipeal  descent,  altho^h  that  of 
the  chiefs  has  been  interrupted. 
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SECTION  II. 

SYSTEM   OF   CLANSHIP. 

Circumstances  which  rendered  the  state  cf  society  in  the  High* 
lands  pecu&ar-^Pairuirchal  sway  of  the  chiefs — Infuence 
(fffe^mgs  resulting  frcm  amsangukmty — mStary  strength  of 
the  dans — Influence  of  the  usibrcken  succession  of  chiefk  of 
ike  some  Une, 

Th£  division  of  the  people  into  dans  and  tribes^  under 
gepaiate  diief%  whose  influence  remained  undiminished  till 
after  the  year  1748»  constitutes  the  most  remarkable  cir* 
ciuDstance  in  th^r  politicsi  condition,  and  leads  directly  to 
the  (urigin  of  many  of  their  peculiar  institutions,  sentimaitSy 
and  customs.  The  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  motivea 
whidi  induced  the  .Celts  to  make  it  their  refuge,  almost  ne* 
cessarily  prescribed  the  form  of  their  institutions.  Unequal 
to  contend  with  the  overwhelming  numbers,  who  drove  them 
from  the  plains,  and,  anxious  to  preserve  theh*  indepenr 
dence,  and  their  blood  uncontaminated  by  a  mixture  with 
strangers,  they  defended  themselves  in  those  strong  holds 
which  are,  in  every  country,  the  sanctuaries  of  national 
liberty,  and  the  refuge  <^  those  who  resist  the  oppres- 
aons  and  the  dominion  of  a  more  powerful  neighbour. 
Thus,  in  the  absence  of  their  monarchs,  and  defended  by 
their  barrier  of  rocks,  they  did  not  always  submit  to  the 
auth<mty  of  a  distant  government,  which  could  neither  en- 
force obedience,  nor  aShrd  protection.  The  division  of  the 
country  into  so  many  straths,  valleys,  and  islands,  separate 
ed  from  one  another  by  mountains,  or  arms  of  the  sea,  gave 
rise,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  various  little  societies;  and 
individuals  of  superior  property,  courage,  or  talent,  under 
whose  banners  they  had  fought,  or  under  whose  protection 
they  had  settled,  naturally  became  their  chiefs.     Their  se- 
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eluded  situation  rendered  general  intercourse  difficult,  while 
the  impregnable  ramparts  with  which  they  were  surrounded 
made  defence  easy. 

Every  small  society  had  arms  sufficient  for  its  own  pro- 
tection, artizans  of  skill  enough  to  furnish  the  rude  ma- 
nufactures required  within  their  own  territory,  pi^ure  for 
their  cattle,  wood  for  every  purpose,  mosd  and  turf ^  for  fual, 
and  space  for  their  hunting  excursions. '  As  there  wtts  no- 
thing to  tempt  them  to  change  their  residence,  to  court  die 
visits  of  strangers,  or  to  solicit  the  means  of  genend  com* 
munication,  every  society  became  insulated.  Tb^  whide 
race  was  thus  broken  into  many  individual  masses,  possess- 
ing a  community  of  customs  and  character,  but  placed  un- 
der different  jurisdictions.  Thus  every  district  became  a 
petty  independent  state.  The  government  of  eadi  com- 
munity, or  clan,  was  patriarchal,  *  a  sort  of  hereditary  mo- 
narchy, founded  on  custom,  and  allowed  by  general  consent, 
rather  than  regulated  by  laws.  Many  members  of  each  clan 
considered  themselves,  and  were  actually,  branches  and  de- 
scendants of  the  same  family.  The  central  stem  of  this  fa- 
mily was  the  chief.  But  the  more  these  connections  of 
blood  and  friendship  tended  to  preserve  internal  harmony, 
the  more  readily  the  clans  broke  out  into  violence  on  oc- 
casion of  any  external  injury  or  affront.     The  general  laws 

*  The  feudal  system^  which  had  ohtaioed  sioch  genend  inflnenoe 
over  all  the  east  and  south  of  Europe,  did  not  extend  to,  the  inapces- 
sihle  districts  where  the  remains  of  the  Celts  had  taken  shelter.  In 
Wales^  in  Ireland^  in  the  western  and  middle  borders  of  Scotland^  and 
in  the  Highland)^,  the  patriarchal  government  was  universal.  Opposed 
tq  thiB  was  the  feudal  system  of  their  Saxon  invadei:s,  who  estahUshetl 
it  fl3  far  as  their  power  extended.  It.  was  long  th^  policy  oC  the  Scot- 
tish legislature  to  oppose  the  feudal  government^  and  support  the  power 
exercised  by  the  chief,  jure  sanguinis,  over  the  obedience  and  service 
of  hlfl  elan,  while  the  power  assumed  by  the  feudal  superior  of  hi$  free- 
hold was  disregarded.  In  this  manner  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  feudal 
superior  of  the  lands  and  estates  held  by  the  Camerons,  Macpjiersims, 
Macdonells  of  Keppoch,  and  others,  had  no  vassalage  or  command  over 
these  clans,  who  always  followed  the  orders  of  their  patriarchal  chiefs, 

Locheil,  Clunie,  Keppoch,  &c. 

1 
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iifRnrding  no  piotection,  turbulence,  aggremons,  and  re* 
prisalB,  neoe888ril]rresulted.  In  this  state  of  agitatbn,  all 
knowledge  of  letters  was  lost,  except  among  a  few ;  but  a 
kind  of  knowledge  scarcely  less  efficient  was  preserved  by 
means  of  the  Bards  and  Senachies,  or  the  Elders  of  the  Tribes. 
With  vetj  few  laws,  and  no  controlling  power  to  enforce 
the  executjpn  of  the  few  which  they  had,  they  presented  the 
rare  qpeotacle  of  a  people  so  benefidally  influenced  by  the 
ample  institutionsand  habits  which  they  had  formed  for  them- 
selves,  that,  with  all  the  defects  consequent  on  such  a  state, 
they  were  prepared,  with  a  little  cultivation,  to  become  va- 
luable members  of  society* 

In  this  insttlated  state,  with  a  very  limited  admission  of 
strajogers^  intennarriages  and  consanguinity  were  the  natu- 
ral consequence ;  and  many  members  of  the  clan  bore  .the 
same  naane  with  the  chief.  *    In  this  manner  a  kind  .and 

*  A  sujq^tion  has  been  entertained,  that  many  changed  their 
namesj  and  assumed  names  different  from  that  of  the  cUm  or  family.  This 
was  not  ireqiient^  and  proceeded  firom  a  custom,  (very  neoenary  where  so 
many  were  of  the  same  name^)  of  adding  a  distingoishing  dsDomina- 
tion  to  the  Chiustian  name :  sometimes  when  a  man,  fhMn  respect  or 
gratitude^  named  his  child  after  a  friend,  it  was  continued  to  Uie  de« 
Bcendants.  But  instances  abound  of  the  wide  extension  of  the  same 
name  and  dan  by  lineal  descent.  Of  these  the  following  is  one : 
James  Stewart,  son  of  Alexander  Stewart,  Earl  of  Buchan,  second  son 
of  King  Robert  II.  U  said  to  have  built  the  Castle  of  Garths  and 
tottled  there  some  time  after  the  year  1S90.  There  are  now  living  in 
the  district  of  Athole,  within  its  ancient  boondary,  1S85  persons  of 
the  name  of  Stewart,  descendants  of  this  man,  in  the  male  line,  be- 
ndes  numbers  m  odier  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  descendants 
through  the  female  line  being  considerably  more  numerous,  as  few 
women  leave  the  country,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men 
who  enter  the  army,  and  resort  to  difl&rent  parts  of  the  world,  we 
have  thus  nearly  4000  persons  now  living  in  one  district,  descended 
of  this  individual.  Facts  of  this  nature  are  easily  ascertained  in  the 
Hig^lands^  where  descent  from  honourable  ancestors  is  not  forgot- 
ten or  neglected  by  the  poorest  individual.  It  may  therefore  be 
believed,  that,  in  former  times,  the  bond  of  friendship  was  dose 
and  strong,  in  societies  where  so  much  importance  was  attached 
to  consanguinity.     It  has  likewise   been  alleged,  that   the   more 
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cordial  intimacy,  and  a  3iqx»ition  towards  jottttiial  iuppert, 
were  preserved,  in  a  manner  totally  unknown  in '  modem 
times.    To  all,  the  diief  *  stood  in  the  several  rdAtiom  of 

anient  names  and  people  must  have  been  removecl  hy  vjokno^^.  or  ex- 
tirpated to  make  room  for  the  more  recent  clans.  This  pjjinion  seems 
founded  more  on  conjecture  than  on  fact  Such  changes  ohen  occur 
from  natural  causes.  The  name  of  Cunnison  or  MaccoiiieK  Was  preva- 
lent in  Athd  in  the  Meenl2i«  sixteenth^  and  seveateeiith  entoiiss; 
yet  not  an  individual  of  that  name  now  remains.  Afi,  died  out  without 
violence  at  expulsion.  In  the  same  period  there  were  twenty-four 
small  landed  proprietors  of  the  name  of  Macraby>  but  not  a  man  of 
that  name  is  now  to  be  fbund ;  nor  is  there  even  a  tradition  of  one  of 
them  having  ever  been  expelled^  or  destroyed  by  violence.  All  became 
extiBct  by  natural  causes.  One  of  these  Macrabys  possessed-  Finkrigy 
afterwards  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Glenorchy  and  Bc^adalbane 
family. 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  mention^,  that  many  families  of  the  same  de« 
scent  had  two  names^  one  common  to  the  whole  clan^  as  MacdonaJd, 
Macleod^  &c.  the  other  to  distinguish  a  branchy  which  last  was  called 
the  bun  sloine,  or  genealogical  surname,  taken  from  the  Christian' name, 
or  whatever  designation  marked  the  first  man  who  branched  off  ftom 
the  original  family.    In  this  manner,  Campbell  of  Strachur  is  always 
called  Macarstair  or  Macarthur,  Campbell  of  Asknish,  Madvor,  and  a 
tribe  of  the  Robertsons  in  Perthshire,  descendants  firom  Strowan,  are 
also  called  Clanivor;  a ''tribe  descended^  from  Stewart  of  Garth  are 
Clan  Duilach,  from  their  immediate  ancestor,  who  was  so  denominated 
from  his  black  eyes.    Another  tribe  of  the  same  family  are  called 
Camachas,  firom  a  bend  or  deformity  in  his  leg,  by  which  their  ances- 
tor was  distinguished  from  others  of  his  name.  A  class  of  the  Stewarts  of 
Appin  are  called  Combich ;  and  in  this  manner,  through  nearly  all  the 
clans,  tribes,  and  families,  in  the  Highlands ;  never,  at  ihe  same  time, 
fbrgetting  the  proper  surname  of  their  chief,  or  stem  of  their  fionily. 
Thus,  all  the  Macarthurs  of  Strachur  *  are  Campbells,  as  are  all  the 
Macivors  of  Argyleshire ;  while  the  Macivors  of  Athol  and  Bread- 
albane  are  Robertsons,  and  the  Duilach,  Camachas,  and  Combich,  are 
Stewarts,  and  so  sign  thehr  names,  and  are  designated  in  all  writings, 
while  in  common  conversation  the  bun  shine,  or  genealogical  surname, 
is  their  usual  appellation.    To  a  stranger,  the  accuracy  with  which 
these  genealogical  connections  were  preserved  may  appear  ridiculous, 
but  they  filled  up  many  idle  hours  very  innocently  with  these  research- 
es and  recitals,  never  fkiling  to  bring  forward  the  best  traits  in  the 

•  There  is  a  very  ancient  clan  of  tfiis  name,  quite  distinct  from  the  branch 
of  the  Campbells. 
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landkrdi)  leader,  «nd  judge.  He  could  call  out  the  young 
men  to* attend  him  at  the  duice,  andto  figjbt  under  hia  ban- 
ners— a  mandatft  which  g^nsraUy  met  with,  ready  obe- 
dience. 

The  seal  and  courage  which  the  Highlanden^diiplayed 
in  the  cause  of  the  Stuart  princes,  particuhurly  in  174tf ,  ex* 
cited  such  alarm,  and  produced  such  csrtniordinavy  eibcts, 
aa  to.^Ve  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  numfaarsL  -  The  pe> 
culiaii^  of  their  situation,  and  the  SDUraea  of  their  power, 
whidi  could  no  longer  be  despised,  were  ramutetf  mmmin- 
ed,  and  a  memorial,*  said  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  Lord  Pre* 
ndent  Forbes  of  Culloden,  was  transmitted  to  Government, 
detailing  the  force  of  every  clan,  the  tenures  of  every  ehid^ 
tain,  and  the  amount  of  retainers  which  he  could  iead  into 
the  field.  Having  procured  a  copy  of  this  document,  I 
shall  transcribe  from  it  the  enumeration  of  the  strength  of 
the  different  dans.  This  enumeration  proceeds  on  the  sup* 
posi&Mi  that  4he  chieftain  calculat<*d  upon.the  miMcary  ser- 
vices  0t  the  youthful^  the  most  hardy,  and  the  bmvest  of 
his  followers,  oimtting  those  who  were  infirm  from  age, 
those  who,  from  tender  years,  or  natural  inabili^,  were  un- 
able to  carry  arms,  and  those  whom  it  was  found  neoessary 
to  leave  at  home,  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  coun« 
try.  Besides  the  clans  here  enumerated,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  independent  gentlemen,  who  had  many  followers,  but 
being  what  were  called  broken  names,  or  nnall  tribes,  they 
are  onutted  in  this  report. 

After  treating  of  the  general  character  of  the  Ifi^land- 
ers,  the  memorial  particularizes  each  clan,  and  subjoins  the 
following  statement  of  their  rei^)ective  forces : 

ehsn6ter  of  their  rdataomi,  whidi  had  a  strong  infltience  dn  the  diarae- 
ter  and  honounble  spirit  of  die  people.  Few  men  difdaim  a  relation* 
drip  witfi  penons  of  faonouiv  winrth>  or  Ug^  statioB.  Hfo  daiina  of 
this  nataie  were  allowed  to  deep  by  the  Highlaoden;  «id  it  is  to  be 
widied  their  conduet  would  eontinue,  as  formerly^  to  be  influenced 
by  the  dread  of  di^radng  the  honourable  race  whoae  blood  they  be« 
lirred  filled  their  veins. 
*  See  Appendix,  C, 
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Jkigyh        -        .        .        -  seeo 

Breadaibaiie            .        .            -        .  IMO 
Lochnell  and  other  chieftaiiis  of  tke  Camp-' 

bells            ....  IfMK) 

JAadbans           ....  500 

Mackuchlans             ...  SOO 

Stemrt  of  Appm        -        .           .        .  800 

Macdougals               ...  900 

•  Su^«mrto£Gr»uid)tiilly         -        *         <.  SOO 

I  vClw  Gtefjur      ^        .            -         ..  700 

.  Duke  of  Athol             .            .            -  8000 

Barquharsonft        .         .           -         .  600 

Duke  of  Goidon            ^            <            -  dOO 

.fjGmnt  of.Gnmt           -           «-           -  8ffO 

.Mackintosh             ...             .  80O 

. .  Mac{Aei»Qii8            -             -*             -  40O 

,frasers           •           -           -             .      ,  900 
G]»nt.of  Glemaarriston            ....  IfiO 

Ghishohos            .            .           .           .  SOO 

DiAe  of  Forth             -            -            -  800 

tS^orth            ....  1000 
Cromarty,    Scatwell,   Gairloch,  and    other 

chieftains  of  the  Mackenzies            «  1500 

Laird  of  Menzies            «-   ^         -            «  900 

Munros           -            -           -            -r     '  800 

Bosses           ....  600' 

Sutherland            •             -           -  2000 

Madcays        -        -            ...  800 

Sindairs 1100 

Macdonald  of  Slate        ....  700 

Macdonald  of  Clanronald            -            -  700 

Macdonell  of  Gleugary            -             -  600 

Mjercdonell  of  Keppoeh             -             -  UOO 

Macdonald  of  Glencoe              -             -  180 

Robertsons        -        ^          -        -          -  200 

Camerons          -        -          -         -        -  800 

M^Kinnon 200 
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Madeod           ....  TOO 

Tlie  Duke  of  Montrose,  Eark  of  Bate 
and  Moisy,  Macfiurlaaes,  McNeils  of 
Bbrra,  M^Nabs,  M  ^Nauchtana,  Lamonts, 
&&  &€ 5,600 
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We'  have  here  exhibited  in  bne  view  the  pofwer  by  irhich 
this  mixture  of  patriarchal  and  feudal  goT^mnent  wasisup- 
ported.  When  the  kindred  and  followers  of  the  ehkf  saw 
him  thus  surrounded  by  a  body  so  numerous,  faithfel^  and 
brave,  they  could  conceive  no  power  superior  ta  his;  *  and 
how  fat  soever  they  looked  back  into  the  history  4Qf  >  their 
tribe,  they  found  his  progenitors  at  their  headi  Thw 
tales,  ihdr  traditions,  and  their  songs,  continually  referred 
to  the  exploits  or  transactions  of  the  same  line«of  kindred 
and  friends,  living  under  the  same  line  of  chiefs;  and  the 
transmission  of  command  and  obedience,  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  thus  became,  in  the  eye  of  a  Highlander, 
as  natural  as  the  transmisaon  of  blood,  or  the  reguhur  laws 
of  descent.     The  long  unbvdcen  line  of  chiefs-|-  is  as  great 

*  When  the  first  Marquis  of  Huntly  waited  upon  King  James  VL 
in  Edinburgh^  on  being  created  Marquis,  in  the  year  1590,  he  stood 
in  the  presence  chamber  with  his  head  covered ;  and  on  being  re- 
minded of  his  seeming  want  of  respect,  he  humbly  asked  pardon,  as- 
signing' as  an  excuse,  that  as  he  had  just  come  firtwo  a  country  where 
all  todc  off  their  bonnets  to  him,  he  had  quite  forgotten  what  he  owed 
to  his  present  situation. 

f  Eighteen  Highland  chie&  fought  under  Robert  Brace  at  Baiv- 
nockbum.  The  number  of  direct  descendants  who  are  now  in  exist- 
ence, and  in  possession  of  their  paternal  estates,  is  singular.  The 
chiefs  at  Bannockbum  were  M'Kay,  Mackintosh,  Macpherson,  Came- 
rqn,  Sindair,  Campbell,  Menades,  Madeao,  Sutherland,  Robertson, 
Grant,  Fraser,  Macfarlane,  Ross,  Macgregor,  Munro,  Mackenzie^  and 
Macqu^rrie.  Cummingy  Macdougall  of  Lorn,  M'Nab,  and  a  few 
others,  were  unfortunately  in  opposition  to  Bruce,  and  suffered  accord- 
ingly- 

When  we  consider  the  state  of  turbulence  and  misrule  which  pr»- 
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a  proof  of  the  general  mildness  of  their  sway,  as  df  the  fidelity 
of  their  followers;  fbr  the  independ^it  spirit  displayed  on  va- 
rious occasions  by  the  people,  paroves  that  they  iMmld  not 
have  brooked  oppression^  where  they  looked  for  InndnesB  and 
protection.  *^  This  power  of  the  chiefs  is  not  si^ipolted  by 
mterest,  as  they  are  landlords,  but  by  consanguinity,  as  li- 
neally descended  from  the  old  patriarchs  or  fathers  of  their 
families ;  for  they  hold  the  same  authority  when  they  have 
loot  their  estates^  te  may  appear  from  sereral  InstMcea*  and 
particularly  that  of  one  who  oxnmands  his  dan,  though  at 
the  same  time  they  maintain  him,  having  nothing  left  ef 
his  own."  ♦ 

This  was  the  late  Lord  Lovat^  who,  with  all  his  good  Md 
bad  quaUttes,  possessed,  in  a  stngular  degree,  tiie  art  ef  seenv- 
ing  the  love  and  obedience  of  his  clan.  Though  attainted 
and  outlawed,  and  though  bis  estate  was  forfeit^,  and  ^ven 
to  the  nextJieir  of  the  female  line,  yet  such  wa»tbe  fidelity  of 
the  dan  to  thar  realtdii^,  that  they  flocked  to  hiaalaBdixd  at 
the  first  summons,  quitting  his  rich  rival,  who,  poosfasocd  of 
the  estate,  had  the  power  of  rewarding  his  friends  and  8uJ»- 
portars.  The  individuals  might  change,  but  the  ties  that 
bound  together  one  were  drawn  more  dosely,  though  by 
insensible  degrees,  around  the  succeeding  generation ;  and 
thus,  each  family,  in  all  its  various  successions,  retained 
something  like  the  same  sort  of  relation  to  the  parent  stem, 
which  the  renewed  leaves  of  a  tree  in  spring  preserve,  in 
point  of  relative  position,  to  those  whidi  dropt  off  in  the  pre- 
ceding autumn,  -f" 

vailed  in  the  Highlands^  this  imbroken  sncoessioii,  for  five  hundred 
years^  of  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  chief  agitators  and  leaders  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  there  has  been  a  greater  diange  of  property 
within  the  last  forty  years  of  tranquillity,  abundance,  and  wealth,  than 
in  the  preceding  two  hundred  years  of  feuds,  rapine,  and  comparative 
poverty. 

*  Letters  from  an  Officer  of  Engineers  to  his  fHend  in  London. 

i*  The  attadiment  and  fiiendship  of  kindred,  families,  and  dans, 
were  confirmed  by  many  ties.  It  has  been  an  uniform  practice  in  1^ 
ftmilies  of  the  Campbells  of  Melford,  Duntroun,  and  Dunstafihage, 
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that,  when  Uie  head  of  either  fiimily  died,  the  chief  nxmrtieff  should 
be  the  two  other  Udrds,  one  of  whom  sapported  the  head  to  the  graye, 
whfle  the  other  walked  befiire  the  corpae.  In  this  manner  friendship 
took  phu»  of  the  nearest  oonsangninity ;  for  even  the  oldest  sons  of 
the  deceased  were  not  permitted  to  interftre  with  this  snrangement. 
The  first  progenittvs  of  these  ftmilies  were  three  sons  of  the  fittniljr  of 
Aigyk^  who  took  this  method  of  preserving  the  firiendship«  and  secnr* 
ing  the  support  of  their  posterity  to  one  another. 

In  a  manner  something  similar^  the  fiimily  of  Breadalbane  had 
thdr  bonds  of  nnion  and  friendship^  simple  in  themselves^  bat  soflU 
eknt  t0  aeenre  the  support  of  those  whom  they  were  intended  to  unite. 
The  motto  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  ftmfly  is  '*  Follow  me." 
This  significant  call  was  assumed  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Laird  of  Glen- 
orchy,  who  was  a  Knight  Templar  of  Rhodes^  and  is  still  known  in 
the  Highlands  by  the  designation  of  Caillain  Da  na  Roidh,  '*  Black 
Colitt  of  Rhodes."  Several  cadets  of  the  fimily  assumed  mottos 
analepms  to  that  of  this  chivakous  knight,  and  when  the  chief 
called  "  Follow  me/'  he  found  a  ready  compliance  from  Campbell 
of  Glenfalloch,  a  son  of  Glenorchy,  who  says,  "  Thus  far,"  that  is, 
to  his  heart's  blood,  the  crest  being  a  dagger  piercing  a  heart ; — from 
Achline,  who  says,  "  With  heart  and  hand  ;**  firom  Acfaallader,  who  says, 
**  With  etmrage;"  and  fi?om  Barcaldine,  who  says,  Pdraius  sum :  6len« 
lyon,  moTB  cautions^  says,  Quw  recta  stt/mr.  A  neighbouring  knight 
and  baroi),  Menxies  of  Mensies,  and  Flemyng  of  M<mess,  in  token  of 
friendship,  say, "  Will  God  I  shaU,"  and  "  The  deed  will  show.*'  An 
ancestor  of  mine,  also  a  neighbour,  says,  *'  Beware." 
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SECTION  III. 

Consequences  of  this  system — The  abridgment  of  regal  authority 
'^Deadly  feuds  and  hostilities-^ Associations  for  mutual  pro^ 
tection  and  support. 

Many  important  oonsequences,  regarding  the  character 
of  the  Highlanders,  resulted  from  this  division  of  the  people 
into  small  tribes,  and  from  this  establishment  of  patriarchal 
government.  The  authority  of  the  king  was  rendered 
feeble  and  inefficient.  His  mandates  could  neither  stop  the 
depredations  of  one  clan  against  another,  nor  allay  their 
mutpal  hostilities.  Delinquents  could  not,  with  impunity, 
be  pursued  into  the  bosom  of  a  clan  which  protected  them, 
nor  could  his  judges  administer  the  laws,  in  opposition  to 
their  interests  or  their  will.  Sometimes  he  strengthened 
his  arm,  by  fomenting  animosities  among  them,  and  by  ei^ 
tering  occasionally  into  the  interest  of  one,  in  order  to 
weaken  another.  *  Many  instances  of  this  sp^ies  of  policy 
occur  in  Scottish  history,  which,  for  a  long  period,  was  un- 
happily a  mere  record  of  mtemal  violence.  The  conse- 
quence  of  this  absence  of  general  laws  was  an  ahnost  perpe- 
tual system  of  aggression,  warfare,  depredation,  and  con*, 
tention.  These  little  sovereignties  touched  at  so  many 
points,  yet  were  so  independent  of  one  another ;  they  ap- 
proached so  nearly,  in  many  respects,  yet  were,  in  others, 
so  distant ;  there  were  so  many  opportunities  of  encroach- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  and  so  little  of  a  dispositiim  to  sub- 
mit to  it,  on  the  other ;  and  the  quarrel  of  one  individual 
of  the  tribe  so  naturally  involved  the  rest,  that  there  was 
scarcely  ever  a  profound  peace,  or  perfect  cordiality,  betweoi 
them.  Among  their  chiefs  the  most  deadly  feuds  frequent- 
ly arose  from  opposing  interests,  or  from  wounded  pride. 
These  feuds  were  warmly  espoused  by  the  whole  clan,  and 

*  This  was  acting  on  the  old  maxim^  Divide  ef  impera» 
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were  often  traBsmitted,  with  aggniTated  aiumoiity)  from 
gieneration  to  generation. 

It  would  be  curious  to  trace  all  the  negotiations^  treaties, 
and  bonds  of  amity,  (or  ntanrenij  as  they  were  called,) 
with  which  opposing  clans  strengthened  themselTeSy  and 
thdr  coalitions  with  friendly  ne^hbours,  against  the  at* 
tacks  and  encroachments  of  their  enemies  or  rivals,  or  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power.  By  these  bonds,  f  they 
bound  themselves  to  apsist  each  other ;  but,  however  gene* 
ral  their  internal  insurrections  apd  disputes  wight  be ;  how- 
ever extended  their  cause  of  quarrel  with  rivak  or  neigli* 
hours,  they  always  boimd  themselves  to  be  loyal  and  true 
to  the  king. }    In  these  treaties  of  mutual  support  and  pro* 

*  It  is  rather  a  humiliating  consideration  for  the  votaries  of  ambi* 
tiob^  who  hare  made  war  and  politics  their  study^  to  fln^^  from  the 
hiBlory  of  post  ages,  that  no  less  art^  sagacity^  address,  and  coorage, 
have  been  displayed  in  the  petty  contests  of  illiterate  mountaineers, 
than  in  their  most  refined  schemes  of  policy  and  their  most  briUisnt 
feats  of  arms.  That  they  should  be  able,  by  intrigue  and  dexterity,  to 
attach  new  allies,  and  detach  hostile  tribes  fVom  their  confederates,  is 
astfll  more  mortiffing  proof  how  nearly  the  unassisted  powers  of  na- 
Uural  talent  iq^proach  to  the  practices  of  the  deepest  politicians. 

f  As  a  curious  document  of  this  nature,  I  may  mention  a  bond  of 
amity  and  mutual  defence  entered  into  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  of 
the  name  of  Stewart  in  Athole,  Monteith,  and  Appin,  to  which  each  affix* 
ed  his  seal  and  signature,  binding  himself  to  support  the  others  against 
all  attacks  and  encroachments,  especiaUy  from  the  Marquis  of  Argyle, 
who  had  sided  with  the  Covenanters.  This  bond  is  dated  at  Burn  of 
Keltney,  S4th  June  1654.  The  long  continued  feuds  between  the  Ar* 
gyle  and  Atholemen,  which  were  latterly  much  embittered  by  political 
difierences,  were  the  cause  of  many  skirmishes  and  battles.  The  last 
of  these  was  a  kind  of  drawn  batUe,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  each 
party  retiring  different  ways.  When  the  Atholemen  heard  that  the 
Argylemen  were  on  their  march  to  attack  them,  they  immediately  flew 
to  arms,  and,  moving  forward,  encountered  their  foes  in  fireadalbane^ 
near  the  east  end  of  Lochtay.  The  conflict  was  most  desperate.  The 
dead  were  carried  off  the  Add  and  buried  in  a  small  knoll,  now  includ- 
ed in  the  parks  of  Taymouth,  where  thdr  bones  were  found  in  great 
numbers  in  1816,  when  Lord  Breadalbane  cut  down  a  comer  of  this 
knoll  in  the  formation  of  a  road. 

t  These  treaties  ran  thus  :-^''  Always  excepting  my  duty  to  our 
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tBOtion,  smailcr  c1juis»  unable  to  defend  thenusdves,  were  in- 
cluded, and  also  such  families  or  clans  as  had  lost  their 
duefik  Those  of  the  name  of  Stewart,  for  instance,  whose 
estates  lay  in  the  district  of  Athole,  and  whose  <jiief,  by 
birth,  was  at  a  distance,  ranged  themselves  under  the  family 
of  Athole,  though  they  were  themselves  sufficiently  nume- 
lous  to  raise  1000  fighting  men.  When  such  uni<ms  took 
place,  the  smallar  dans  fdUowed  the  fortunes,  engaged  in 
the  quarrels,  and  fought  under  the  chiefs  of  the  greats,  ^ 
but  dieir  ranks  were  separately  mardialled,  and  led  by  their 
own  subordinate  chieftains  and  lairds,  who  owned  submis^ 
sion  only  when  necessary,  for  the  success  of  combined  oper<- 
ations.  Frcnn  *  these,  and  other  causes,  the  Highlands 
were,  for  ages,  as  constant  a  theatre  of  petty  warfare,  as 
Europe  has  been  of  important  struggles.  The  smaller  the 
society,  and  the  more  closely  connected  together,  the  more 
keenly  did  it  feel  an  injury^  or  resent  an  insult  offered  by  a 
rival  tribe.  A  haughty  or  contemptuous  expression  utter- 
ed agdinst  a  chief,  was  considered,  by  all  his  followers,  in 
the  light  of  a  personal  affront,  f  and  the  driving  away  the 
cattle  of  one  clansman,  was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  ag- 
gression against  the  whole.  The  swell  of  indignation,  the 
rage  for  vengeance,  and  the  desire  of  reprisals,  spread 

lord  the  king,  and  to  our  kindred  and  friends.*'  When  men  who  were 
not  chiefs  of  dans,  or  of  any  suhordinate  tribes^  thus  bound  themselves^ 
their  fidelity  to  the  chiefs  of  their  own  blood  and  family  formed  a  par- 
licular  exception  never  to  be  forgotten  or  infringed. 

*  tn  this  manner  the  M03,aes  followed  the  Earl  of  Seaforlli^  the 
)Mr*Coll8  the  Stewarts  of  Appin^  and  the  M^Gillivrays  and  M'Beans  the 
Laird  of  Mackintosh.  &c  &c. 

t/'  MThen  a  quarrel  begins  in  words  between  two  Highlanders  of  dif- 
ferent plans^  it  is  esteemed  the  very  height  of  malice  and  rancour^  and 
the  greatest  of  all  provocations,  to  reproach  one  another  with  the  vices  or 
personal  defects  of  their  chiefs,  or  that  oi*  the  particular  branch  whence 
they  sprung ;  and,  in  a  third  degree,  to  reproadi  the  whole  dan,  or  name 
whom  they  will  assist,  right  or  wrong,  against  those  of  i|ny  other  tribe 
with  which  they  are  at  variance,  to  whom  their  enmity,  like  that  of  ex- 
asperated brothers,  is  most  outrageous.**— Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in 
the  North  of  Scotland. 
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throogfaout  the  wkole  little  oommunily,  lake  the  violence  of 
an  insult  offeied  to  an  individualy  heightened  by  the  sjm-' 
pathy  of  numben.  Submission  to  insult  ii<ould  have  bem 
present  disgrace,  and  would  have  invited  future  aggression. 
Immediate  hostility  was  therefore  the  result,  and  the  ga^ 
thering  word  of  the  clan  found  an  echo  in  every  breast  * 

If  no  immediate  opportunity  of  obtaining  complete  satis* 
fiiction  occurred ;  if  the  injured  party  was  too  weak  to  re* 
pel  attack,  and  to  vindicate  their  hcmour  in  the  field,  or  to 
demand  compensation  for  their  property,  still  the  hostile 
act  was  not  forgotten,  nor  the  resolution  of  aven^g  it 
abandoned.  Every  artifice  by  which  cunning  could  com* 
pensate  the  want  of  strength  was  practised,  alliances  were 
courted,  and  favourable  opportunities  watched.  Even  aft 
appearance  of  conciliation  and  ftiendship  was  assumed,  to 
cover  the  darkest  purposes  of  hatred;  and  as  revenge  is  enw 
bittered  in  all  countries  where  the  laws  are  ill  executed, 
and  where  the  hand  of  the  individual  must  vindicate  those 
rights  which  public  justice  does  not  protect,  so  this  feeling 
was  cherished  and  honoured  when  directed  against  rival 
tribes,  f 

To  such  a  intch  were  those  feelings  carried,  that  there 
are  instances,  both  in  tradition  and  on  record,  in  which 
these  feuds  led  to  the  most  sanguinary  conflicts,  and  ended 
in  the  extermination  of  one  of  the  adverse  parties.  { 

The  spirit  of  opposition  and  rivalry  between  the  clans 
perpetuated  a  system  of  hostility,  encouraged  the  cultiva- 

«  See  Appendix,  D* 

f  In  the  present  enlightened  times,  were  the  laws  unable  to  afibrd 
protection,  and  were  individuals,  or  collective  bodies,  fbrced  to  arm  in 
order  to  redre«  their  own  wrongs, — ^woUld  murder,  turbulence,  and 
^diation  of  property,  be  less  present  than  they  i»ere  in  the  High* 
lands  when  unprotected  by  the  general  laws  of  the  realm  ?  I  fear 
much  the  warmest  advocate  of  modem  civilisation  would  hardly  ven« 
tore  to  anticipate,  were  the  return  (ft  such  scenes  of  licence  and  rapine 
a  probable  ^>ccnrrenoe,  that  they  would  be  blended  with  those  frequent 
and  softening  traits  of  honourable  feeling  which  distinguished  the  in« 
roads  of  the  wild  monntaineen. 

X  See  Appendix,  £• 
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tion  of  the  ifiilitary  at  the  expence  of  the  flodai  Virtues, 
and  perverted  their  ideas  of  both  \aw  and  morality. 
Revenge  was  accounted  a  duty,  the  destruction  of  a 
neighbour  a  meritorious  exploit,  and  rapine  an  honour-' 
able  occupation.  Their  love  of  distinction,  and  their 
conscious  reliance  on  their  courage,  when  under  the  direc* 
tidn  of  these  perverted  notions,  only  tended  to  make  their 
feuds  more  implacable,  their  condition  more  afi^tated,  and 
their  depredations  more  rapacious  and  desolating.  Supers 
Stition  added  its  influence  in  exasperating  animosities,  by 
teaching  the  clansmen,  that,  to  revenge  the  death  of  a  rdb- 
tion  or  friend,  was  a  sacrifice  agreeable  to  their  shades: 
thus  enga^g  on  the  side  of  the  most  implacable  hatred, 
wd  the  darkest  vengeance,  the  most  amiable  and  domestic 
pf  all  our  feelings,— reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  dead) 
and  affection  for  the  virtues  of  the  living.  * 

*  Another  custom  contributed  to  perpetuate  this  spirit  of  lawless  re* 
venge.   Martin^  who  studied^  and  understood  the  character  and  manners 
of  the  Highlanders^  says^  ^'  Every  heir  or  young  chieftain  of  a  tribe  was 
obliged  in  honour  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  valour  before  he  was  owned 
and  declared  governor  or  leader  of  his  people^  who  obeyed  and  followed 
him  on  aU  occasions.    This  chieftain  was  usufdly  attended  with  a  reti- 
nue of  young  men^  who  had  not  befcffe  given  any  proof  of  their  valour^ 
and  were  ambitious  of  such  «n  opportunity  to  signalize  themselves. 
It  was  usual  for  the  chief  to  make  a  desperate  incursion  upon  some 
neighbour  or  other^  that  they  wen  in  feud  with^  and  they  were  obli- 
ged |»  bringj  by  opep  foree^  tiie  osttla  they  imnd  on  the  had  they  at- 
tacked^ or  to  die  in  the  attempt    After  die  perfbrmsnee  of  (bis  iiebiev^ 
ment^  the  young  chieftain  was  ever  after  reputed  valiant^  and  worthy 
of  government^  and  such  as  were  of  his  retinue  ac4|uired  the  like  repu- 
tation. '  This  custom  being  reciprocally  used  among  them^  was  not  re- 
puted i:obbery ;  for  the  damage  which  one  trib^  sustained  by  the  in- 
auguration of  the  chieftain  of  another  wss  repaired  when  their  ^bi/^^ 
tain  came  in  his  turn  to  make  his  specimen ;  but  I  have  not  heard  of 
an  instance  of  this  practice  for  these  sixty  yesrs  since/'^^Asrtm's  De- 
scription of  the  Western  IsMis*    l4on4oni  printed  17QI* 
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Mdde  tf  supparHng  feuds  and  peti^  warfkrt^^Creaehi^^Alt  ftv 
perfy  safe,  except  caHle-^Biaelf  mail^^Air  qfauikari^Mi^ 
sumeit  in  sanctioning  hostile  expediHons^^EffbcU  of  the  wmt 
oflatos,  and  of  constant  agitation  and  alarms^  on  the  charaeHer 
if  Uke  p^ople^^ContpenstUion  for  injuries  in  absence  qfjudi^ 

.  cial  punishment. 


As  the  general  richet  of  the  country  conwted  to  flgckft 
and  herds,  the  usual  mode  of  oommenoing  attacks,  or  of 
making  reprisals,  was  by  an  mcursiou  to  carry  off  the  cattle 
of  the  hostile  clan.  A  predatory  expedition  was  the  general 
declaration  of  enmity,  and  a  command  ^ven  by  the  ohief  to 
clear  the  pastures  of  the  enemy,  constituted  the  usual  let* 
ters  of  marque.  Such  inroads  were  frequently  directed  to 
the  Lowlands,  where  the  booty  was  richest,  and  where  less 
vigilance  was  exercised  in  protecting  it.  Regarding 'every 
Lowlander  as  an  alien,  and  his  cattle  as  fair  spoils  of  war, 
they  considered  no  law  for  his  protection  aa  binding.  The 
Lowlanders,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  their  neighbours 
of  the  mountains  as  a  lawless  biuiditti,  whom  it  was  danger- 
ous to  pursue  to  their  fastnesses,  in  order  to  recover  their 
property,  or  to  punish  aggressions.  Yet  these  freebooters, 
except  against  the  Lowlanders,  or  a  hostile  clan,  maintained, 
in  general,  the  strictest  honesty  towards  one  another,  and  in- 
spired perfect  confidence  in  their  integrity.  In  proof  of 
this,  it  may  be  mentioned,  th(it  instanced  of  theft  from 
dwelling-houses  scarcely  ever  occurred,  and  highway  rob- 
bery wa3  totally  unknown,  except  in  one  case  so  recent  as 
the  year  1T70,  when  a  man  of  education,  and  of  respectable 
family,  but  of  abandoned  character,  formed  and  headed  a 
gang  of  robbers.  *    In  the  interior  of  their  own  society,  all 

*  This  WAS  a  man  of  edueatioii,  and  knowMge  ^  the  wpr}d>  who 
disgraced  the  llunily  firom  whieh  he  ^  descended^  and  the  QCNnnittfiUx  to 
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property  was  safe,  without  the  usual  security  of  bolts,  locks, 
and  bars.*     An  open  bam,  or  shed,  was  the  common 

which  he  belonged.  He  was  brect  in  a  scfiool  such  as  the  Highlands 
had  rarely  witnessed.  His  father,  who,  by  a  base  stratagem,  had  usurped 
pOBsessfon  of  an  estate  to  whidi  he  had  no  right,  lived  in  a  hind  of  8&«. 
raglio  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  despised  and  shunned  by  the  ne^h« 
bouring  gentry,  though  his  abilities  were  good,  and  his  manners  prepos- 
seanng.  He  was  the  Colonel  Charteris  of  his  district,  with  this  honour- 
able distinction  in  &yonx  of  the  Highlanders,  that  he  was  shunned  as 
much  as  the  other  was  countienanced.  This  example  accounts  too  well  for 
the  bold  profligacy  of  his  heir,  who  excelled  in  all  personal  acoompliefti- 
ments,  being  of  engaging  and  elegant  manners,  and  remarkably  hand- 
flimie.  The  last  exploit  of  this  man  was  an  attempt  to  rob  Sir'  Hector 
Huoro  on  his  journey  to  the  north,  after  his  return  fVom  India  in 
J  770.  Mackintosh  escaped  to  America^  and  afterwards  joined  Wash- 
ington's army.  Three  of  his  accomplices  were  taken  and  executed  atf 
Inverness. 

*  A  late  scientific  tourist  gives  an  unintentional  testimony  to  the 
pirobity  aild  honesty  of  the  people  towards  one  another.  Noticing. the 
wretohed  dwellinga  of  the  inhabitants  of  St  Kildi^  with  an  interior  dark 
'  and  smoky,  he  adds,  "  Each  house  has  a  door  with  a  lock  and  key,  a 
luxury  quite  utiknown  in  other  parts  of  the  Highlands,'^     It  were  weU 
that  this  luxury  should  long  (Continue  tlnknown,  and  thtft  tlie  people 
sfiotdd  remaiil  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  securing  their  houses^    If 
the  progress  of  civilization  compel  the  Highlanders  to  lock  their  doors 
•  against  nightly  depredators,  it  may  afford  a  question  whetlier  ignorance 
and  integrity,  or  knowledge  and  knavery,  be  preferable,  or  whether 
people  may  indeed  be  called  ignorant,  who  are  attentive  to  their  reli'* 
gious  duties, — ^who  exercise  the  moral  Virtues  of  integtitfy  and  ^ial 
reverence,-^^who  are  loyal  to  their  king,  brate  and  honourable  in  the 
,field,  and  equally  firm  in  opposing  aa  enemy^^  and  in  supporting  a  friend. 
If  these  traits  of  character  are  exhibited  by  a  people  who  are  called  ijg- 
norant  and  uncivilized,  the  terms  may  Have  perhaps  been'  misapplied. 
On  this  subject  Martin  says  (tf  the  Highlanders  of  die  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, "  I  am  not  ignorant  that  foiteigners  have  been  tempted,  from  the 
sight  of  so  many  wild  hills,  to  imagine  that  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
the  places  of  their  residence,  are  equally  barbarous,  and  to  this  opinion 
their  habit  as  well  as  their  language  has  contributed.     The  like  is 
supposed  by  many  that  live  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  but  the  lion  is 
not  fierce  as  he  is  painted,  neither  are  the  people  here  iso  barbaroos  as 
people  imagine.      The  inhabitants  have  humanity,  and  vne  strangers 
hospitably  and  charitably.    I  could  bring  several  instances  of  barbarity 
and  theft  by  stranger  seamen  in  the  Ides,  but  there  is  not  orietajfance  of 
any. injury  oflfered  by  the  islaiiders  to  any  teaman  or  stranger;    For  the 
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summer  receptacle  of  their  dothes,  cheese,  and  every  thing 
that  required  air ;  and  although  iron  bars  and  gates  were 
necessary  to  protect  the  houses  and  castlea  of  the  chiefs  and 
]airds  from  hostile  inroads,  when  at  feud,  no  security  was 
required  when  at  peace ;  and  while  the  eastle  gates  were 
open,  the  dweUings  of  the  people  had  no  safeguivrd.  *  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  open  depredations  were  carried  on  with 
systematic  orda-,  and  they  saw  no  greater  moral  turpitude  in 
levying  a  creach^  -f*  heading  a  foray,  or  in  lifting  the  cattle 

.  humanity  and  hoepitable  temper  of  the  ialanden  to  sailon  1  tludi 
only  give  two  instances."  ^ 

*  A  friend  of  mine,  still  following  old  customs,  does  not  lo<^  bis 
doors  to  this  day.  I  know  not  how  long  this  custom  may  with  safety 
be  continued ;  recent  symptoms  of  a  deplorable  change  in  morals  will 
Undonbtedly  compel  people  to  guard  their  property  with  more  care.  It 
will  then  no  longer  be,  as  I  have  known  it«  that  gentlemen  have  been 
half  their  live^  in  the  commissbn  of  the  peace,  without  having  occasion 
to  act  against  a  criminal,  unless  in  issuing  warrants  to  recover  the  fines  of 
Excise  Courts,  or  on  account  of  assaults  on  Excise  officers,  and  acciden- 
tal &ays.  Clothes  and  linens  will  no  longer  be  seen  drying  and  bieach** 
ing  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  all  hours,  without  guard  or  pro* 
tectioii ;  nor  open  sheds  hung  round  with  all  the  Sunday's  apparel  of 
the  lads  and  lasses.  The  rude  Highlanders  are  undergoing  a  process  of 
civilization  by  new  manners,  new  morals,  and  new  religion,  the  pro- 
gress  of  which  is  at  once  rapid  and  deplorable.  An  inqidry  into  the 
cause  of  this  loss  of  principles  and  morals  in  an  age  when  so  much  is 
done  to  enlighten  and  educate,  would  certainly  be  extremely  interesting. 
I  Creach  is  a  very  appropriate  term,  and  means  spoliation.  If  much 
resisted  in  these  forays,  and  if  lives  were  lost,  great  destruction  fVo* 
quently  ensued  in  revenge  for  the  loss  sustained,  ^ut  in  common  in« 
cursions,  either  against  the  Lowlanders,  or  rival  tribes,  personal  hm^ 
tHities  were  avoided,  except  in  retaliation  of  some  previous  death  or  in- 
salt.  The  Creachs  of  the  Highlanders,  though  sufficiently  calamitous, 
were  trifling  when  compared  with  the  raids  or  forays  on  the  borders  of 
England  and  Scotland.  The  following  account  of  devastation  commit- 
ted  by  the  English  upon  the  Scotdi,  in  the  year  1544,  will  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  miseries  to  which  the  border  countries  were  exposed, 
^e  sum  total  of  mischief  done  in  diflk^ent  forays,  from  the  2d  of  July 
to  the  17th  November  of  that  year,  is  thus  computed: — **  Towns, 
lowers,  steads,  parish  churches,  castle  houses,  cast  down  or  burnt,  192| 

*  See  Appendi^i  F. 
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which  ^*  cropped  the  grass  of  an  enemy ,^  than  we  now  disco- 
Ter  in  the  rqprisalB  and  explcnts  of  our  men  of  war  and  {nri- 
tateerS)  or  in  the  killing  of  deer  and  game,  which  subjects 
the  ofibnders  to  punishment,  if  detected,  while  no  shame  or 
disgrace  attadies  to  the  deed,  whether  discovered  or  not. 

In  a  country  in  which  the  ablest  and  most  active  of  the 
people  despised  the  labour  necessary  to  raise  th^  subnat- 
ence  from  the  soil,  and  in  which  the  use  of  arms  was 
thought  the  most  honourable  occupation,  every  excuse  was 
eagerly  seized  for  commencing  hostilities.  If  overtaken  in 
their  d^redations,  the  plunderers  were  graerally  prepared 
for  resistance,  and  for  ennobling  an  act  of  robbery,  by  the 
intrepidity  of  their  defence.  Such  an  event,  however,  wa3 
rather  avoided  than  courted ;  and  the  rapidity  of  their  re- 
treat,  joined  to  the  acuteness  of  their  vision,  formed  gene- 
rully  dieir  best  security.  It  is  said,  that  habit  had  render* 
^  their  nght  so  acute,  that,  where  a  common  observer 
could  perceive  nothing,  they  could  trace  the  cattle,  by  the 
yielding  of  the  heath  over  which  they  had  passed.  ^  If 
cattle  were,  thus  traced  to  a  man'^s  property,  without  any 
marks  of  their  having  proceeded  beyond  his  boundary,  he 
was  held  responsible,  and  an  immediate  quarrel  ensued,  un« 
less  he  agreed  to  make  ample  restitution,  or  compensation 
for  the  losB» 

Besides  the  occasional  spoliations^  committed  by  those 
who  did  not  regard  them  as  dishonourable,  but  exercised 
them  at  times,  as  the  means  of  weakening  or  punishing 
thdr  enemies,  there  was  a  peculiar  class,  called  Cearnachs. 

Soots  slain,  403  ;  prisoners  taken,  816  ;  nolts,  i.  e«  homed  cattle,  taken, 
10,386;  sheep,  1S,498;  nagg  and  geldings,  1296;  goats,  800;  bolls  of 
com,  850  ;  Insight  gear,  (i.  e.  household  fiumiture,)  not  reckoned/' 
In  another  inroad  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  in  the  year  1545,  he 
burnt,  rased,  and  destroyed,  in  the  counties  of  Berwick  and  Roxbuigh, 
'^  Monasteries  and  firiara'  houses,  7  ;  castles,  towers,  and  piles,  16  ; 
market  towns,  5;  villages,  S43;  lollns,  13;  hospitals,  8.  All  these 
wort  cast  down  or  burnt."  As  the  Scots  were  equally  ready  and  skil«^ 
lUl  in  this  irregular  warfare,  we  have  many  instances  of  the  dami^e 
done  in  their  wasteftil  and  destmctivie  raids  or  inroads  into  England. 
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This  term,  oti^nally  i^Iied  tothe  ehftracter  of  8oldien»  waft 
equivaleiit  to  the  cfttherons  of  the  Lowbmds,  the  kernes  of  the 
English,  sod  the  caterra^  of  the  Romans, — denominations, 
doubtless,  of  the  same  impc^.  *  In  their  best  days,  the 
eeamachs  were  a  select  band,  and  were  employed  in  all  en- 

*  It  has  been  suggested  by  a  learned  author  that  the  Lake,  oelebrat* 
ed  in  the  poem  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Loch  Ka^rine^  derives  its  name  from  the  word  above  mentioned,  and 
IS  the  Lodi  of  Cesmacha,  or  Calherons.  Some  of  these  oearaachs  died 
in  my  roraembranoe*  They  had  eompletely  abandoned  thek  dd  ha^ 
bits,  and  lived  a  qolet  domestic  U£e,  but  retained  much  of  the  chival- 
rous spirit  of  their  youth,  and  were  respected  in  the  country.  One 
man  was  considered  an  exception  to  this  general  description,  as  it  was 
supposed  that  he  was  not  ^together  convinced  of  the  turpitude  of 
Mtde-lifting.  However,  as  he  had  ihe  charaeter  of  being  a  brave  sol-> 
dieir,  these  fuapioions  against  his  moral  oplniona  were  leas  noticed.  His 
name  was  Robert  Robertson,  but  he  was  called  in  the  country  Mob 
Bane,  He  was  very  o}d  when  I  knew  him,  but  he  had  not  lost  the  fire 
and  animation  of  earlier  years. — In  autumn,  1746,  a  party,  consisting 
of  a  corporal  and  eight  soldiers,  marching  north  to  Inverness,  after 
passing  Tummel  Bridge,  baited  on  the  road  ride,  and  placed  their 
aAns  against  a  laige  stone  some  yards  behind  them.  Robert  Bane  ob- 
served the  soldiers,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  disposed  of  their 
arms.  This,  as  he  said,  was  a  good  opportunity  to  make  a  daah  at  his 
old  friends  the  Seidar  dearg,  or  red  Coat  soldiers,  whom  he  had  met  at 
Ghdamuir,  Falkirk,  and  Ctilloden.  None  of  his  neighbours  wereat  home 
to  assist  him,  bat  he  sallied  ont  by  hiaaaelf,  armed  with  his  gun,  pistols, 
and  broodswofd ;  and,  proceeding  with  great  caution,  got  close  to  the 
party  undiscovered,  when  he  made  a  sudden  spring,  and  placed  himself 
between  the  soldiers  and  their  guns.  Brandishing  his  sword  in  one  hand, 
and  pointing  his  gun  with  the  other,  he  called  out  to  them,  in  broken 
English,  to  surrender  instantly,  or  he  woiild  call  his  party,  who  were  in 
the  wood  befaiBd,  and  would  IdlltheraalL  The  soldiers  were  so  alarmed 
and  taken  by  surprise,  that  they  permitted  the  ceamach  to  carry  off  their 
arms  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  them,  as  he  said,  to  his  companions  in 
the  wood.  He  quickly  returned,  however,  and  desiring  the  soldiers  to 
follow  hitn  quietly,  else  those  in  the  woods  would  be  out,  he  conducted 
them  to  Ttrtnmel  Bridge  inn,  wbera  he  left  them,  and,  repairing  to  the 
wood,  took  poasession  of  the  arms  as  fair  spoils  of  war.  The  soldiers  aoon 
discovered  the  truth,  and  hurried  back  to  recover  their  arms,  and  to 
get  hold  of  the  man  who,  by  his  address  and  courage,  had  thus  di»« 
graced  them  ;  but  the  cearriach  took  care  to  place  himself  and  his  prize 
out  of  danger.  When  the  soldiers  reached  Inverness,  they  wel<e  fried 
and  puttjbhed  for  the  losa  of  their  anna 
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granted  to  Ballechen  ii^  highly  chaiacteristie  tt  the  tioietb 
It  preflcribes  all  die  intended  cipefationS)  and  grants  the 
estates  to  be  eonquefed  with  an  aar  of  authority  Tesembling 
the  lokmnity  of  a  royal  mandate. 

H<nr  little  the  Highlanders  were  aoouStomed  to  uttacb 
any  ideas  of  moraT  turpitude  to  such  exploits  may  be  leaiii«> 
ed  frdm  the  conduct  and  senlim^ts  of  sereral  of 'those  free^ 
bootens  who^  at  no  very  distatit  period^  became  the  victinla 
of  a  mc^Pe  regular  administration  of  the  laws,  and  who  wto6 
unaUe  to  ComprAitlid  in  what  their  criminality  oonaisted* 
After  the  troubles  of  1746,  many  who  had  been  engag- 
ed in  them,  afraid  to  return  to  thdr  owu  country,  over 
which  the  king^s  troops  were  dispersed,  and  having  no  settled 
readeuce  or  means  of  support^  formed  several  asaociations 
of  freebooters^  which  laid  the  borders  of  the  Highlands  uiw 
der  contributions* 

An  active  leader  amoi^  these  banditti,  Donald  Cameran,i 
or  Donald  Bane  Lealie,  was  tried  in  Perth  for  cattle  stealings 
and  executed  at  Sinloeh  Bannoeh  in  175S,  in  order  to 
strike  terror  itito  his  band  in  that  district.  At  his  exeou* 
^pn  he  dwelt  with  surprise  and  indignation  on  his  hard 
fbte.  He  had  n^ver  committed  murder,  nor  robbed  man  oi^ 
house,  or  taken  any  thing  but  cattle  off  the  grass  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  at  feud.  Another  freebobter,  Alexan- 
der Stewart,  (commonly  called  Alister  Breac,  from  bis 
being  marked  with  the  small-pox,)  was  executed  in  1758» 
He  was  despised  as  a  ptiful  thief,  who  deserved  his  fatej^ 
because  he  committed  such  acts  as  would  have  degraded  a 
genuine  cearnach.  But  it  wad  Hot  the  actors  ak>ne  who 
attached  no  criminality,  or  at  least  disgrace,  to  the  ^^  lifting 
of  cattle,^  as  we  find  from  a  letter  of  Field  Marshal  Wade 
to  Mr  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  then  Lord  Advocate,  dated  Oc- 
tober 1729,  describing  an  entertauiment  given  him  on  a  Ti- 
^t  to  a  party  of  ceamacbs.      The  Marshal  says,  ^^  The 

^ence  and  authority  of  Ballechen/Flemyng  ofMoness,  Steuart  of  DaU 
guise^  and  other  commanders  of  the  expeditioii^  otherwise  many  mor^ 
JiyeB  would  have  hee^  lost. 
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Knight  and  I  traydled  in  my  carriage  with  great  eaae  and 
pleasure  to  the  feast  of  oxen  which  the  highwaymen  had 
prepared  tor  us^  oppodte  Lochgany,  where  we  found  fear 
oxen  roasting  at  the  same  time,  in  great  otder  and  soleomi^ 
ty.  We  dined  in  a  tmt  pitched  for  that  purpose.  The 
beef  was  exceDait ;  and  we  had  {denty  of  bumpers,  not 
forgetting  jrour  Lordihip^s  and  Culloden^'s  health  i  and,  after 
three  hours^  stay,  took  leave  of  our  benefiictinrs,  the  hig^ 
waymen,  *  and  arrived  at  the  hut  at  Dalnachardoch  before 
it  was  darL*"  -|- 

The  constant  state  of  warfare,  aggression,  and  rapine, 
in  which  the  clans  lived,  certainly  tended  to  improve 
their  ingenuity,  and  inured  them  to  hardships  and  priva> 
ticms,  which,  indeed^  their  abstemious  mode  of  living,  and 
their  ccmstant  exposure  to  all  varieties  ci  weather  in  their 
loose  and  light  dress,  enabled  them  to  bear  without  incon^ 
venience^    On  the  other  hand,  this  incessMit  state  of  war- 

*  The  Marshal  had  not  at  this  period  been  long  enough  in  the 
Highlands  to  distinguish  a  cearnach^  or  "  lifter  of  cattle/  firom  a  high- 
wayman. No  such  character  as  the  latter  then  existed  in  the  country  ; 
and  it  may  he  presumed  he  did  not  consider  these  men  in  the  light 
which  the  word  would  indicate,— for  certainly  the  Cominan4er*in« 
Chief  would  neither  have  associated  with  men  whom  he  8iq>po8ed  to  he 
really  bighwajrmeU^  nor  partaken  of  their  hospitality. 

t  Culloden  Papers. 

X  Habituated  as  the  people  were,  firom  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  their  pastoral  employment,  to  traverse  extensive  tracts  exposed  to 
tempests  and  floods,  and  to  cross  rapid  torrents,  and  dangerous  precipices, 
the  young  Highlander  acquired  a  presence  of  mind  which  prepared  him 
&r  becoming  an  active  and  intelligent  soldier,  particularly  in  that  inde- 
pendent kind  of  warfare  practised  in  the  woods  of  America,  and  lately 
80  much  in  use  with  our  light  troops,  in  which  men  must  depend  upon 
their  own  resources  and  personal  exertions.  These  habits  are  not  sq 
readily  acquired  in  a  level  country,  where  there  are  few  natural  obf 
Btruetions  or  difficulties,  a|)d  these  ftw  easily  surmountable  by  art 

In  Mr  Jamieson's  excellent  edition  of  Burt't  Letters,  the  Mowing 
instance  is  given  of,  presence  of  mind  in  a  Highland  lad,  Who,  with  a 
Lowland  &rmer,  was  crossing  a  mountain  stream,  in  a  glen,  at  the  up* 
per  end  of  which  s  water-spout  had  fallen.  The  Highlander  ha^ 
reached  the  opposite  bank,  but  the  farmer  was  looking  about  and  loiter^ 
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fare  gave  a  cast  of  savage  ferooty  to  thor  character,  while 
the  quarrels  and  hereditary  feuds  kept  tibem  in  a  state  of 
alarm  and  disquietude,  and  obliged  them  to  hare  recourse 
to  stratagems  and  intrigues.  These  naturally  gave  rise  to 
habits  of  duplicity,  which  had  a  ban^ul  ii^uence'  on  their 
morab.  Whilst  a  summary  and  arbitrary  course  of  pro- 
ceeding was  sanctioned  by  ideas  of  honour,  pasiraon  had  no 
check  from  legal  control,  and  retaliation  must  have  fre- 
quently been  accompanied  by  licentious  cruelty,  and  a  dis- 
regard  of  all  moderation  and  justice.  *    To  avoid  the  dig- 

lag  on  the  stones  over  which  he  was  stepping^  wondering  at  a  sudden 
noise  he  heard^  when  the  Highlander  cried  ou^  "  Hdp,  help,  or  I  am 
9L  dead  man,"  and  fell  to  the  ground.  The  farmer  sprung  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  had  hardly  reached  him  when  the  torrent  came  down, 
sweeping  over  the  stones,  with  a  Airy  which  no  hnmim  force  ooiild 
have  withstood.  The  lad  had  heard  the  roaring  of  the  stream  hehind 
the  rocks  that  had  intercepted  its  view  fhnp  the  farrier,  andibaring  that 
he  might  be  panic  struck  if  he  told  him  of  his  danger,  took  this  expe- 
dient to  save  him.  A  joung  man  like  this  might  have  been  trusted  on 
an  out-post  in  front  of  an  eneipy ;  and,  possessing  such  presence  of 
mind,  would  have  been  capable  of  executing  his  own  duties,  and  of  ob« 
serving  (he  movements  and  intentions  of  the  epemy. 

*  An  old  historian  has  cbawn  the  following  picture  of  the  j^tate  of 
Scotland  after  the  murder  of  James  I.,  and  during  the  minority  of  his 
son,  James  11.,  under  the  administration  of  Iiivingston  of  Callander, 
the  governor,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Crighton,  die  imbecility  of 
whose  government  was  such  as  to  leave  the  turbulence  of  the  nobility 
virithout  control.  The  strong  arm  of  the  law  had  never  been  felt  In  the 
Highlands,  and  hei^ce  arose  the^summary  modes  of  avenging  private 
wrongs,  to  which  the  people  had  recourse  in  the  absence  of  judicial  re- 
dress. Yet  they  may  be  said  to  have  lived  in  a  state  of  peace  and  re- 
pose, compared  with  the  distractions  and  turbulence  in  the  south,  when- 
ever the  laws  and  the  executive  au^ority  were  for  a  time  suspended. 
''Through  this  manner,"  says  the  author,  '^  t}ie  whole  youth  of  Scot- 
land began  to  rage  in  mischief^  for  as  long  as  there  was  no  man  to  pu- 
nish, much  herships  and  slaughter  was  hi  the  land  and  boroughs,  great 
cruelty  of  nobles  among  themselves,  for  slaughters,  thefl,  and  murder, 
were  ih&x  patent ;  and  so  continually,  day  by  day,  that  he  was  esteem- 
ed the  greatest  man  of  renown  and  fame  that  was  the  greatest  brigand, 
thief,  or  murderer*  But  they  were  the  cause  of  this  mischief  that  were 
the  ^vemors  and  magistrates  of  the  realm.    And  this  oppression  and 
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orders  produced  by  perpetual  strife,  a  plan  was  adopted  for 
compensating  injuries  by  a  composition  in  cattle.  The 
amount  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  was  generally  deter- 
mined by  the  principal  men  of  the  tribes,  according  to  the 
rank  and  wealth  of  the  parties,  and  the  nature  of  the  injury.. 
Thus  the  aggressions  of  the  rich  could  not  escape  with  im- 
punity ;  and,  complete  redress  being  the  object  of  the  arbi- 
ters, the  composition  was  considered  more  honourable,  as 
well  as  affording  greater  security  against  future  encroach- 
ments, in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  its  amount*  These 
ransoms,  or  compensations,  were  called  Eriff. 

miflcfalef  reigned  not  only  in  the  soath-wett  parts,-  bat  also  the  men  of 
the  Isles  invaded  sundry  porta  ef  Scotland  at  that  time,  hoth  by  fiie 
and  sword,  and  especially  the  Lennox  was  wholly  overthrown.  Traitors 
became  so  proud  and  insolent,  that  they  burned  and  berried  the  coua« 
try  wherever  they  came,  and  spared  neither  old  or  young,  bairn  or 
wife,  but  cruelly  Would  bum  their  houses  and  them  together  if  they 
made  any  obetades.  Thus  they  raged  through  the  country  without 
any  respeet  either  to  God  or  man." 

Of  the  reign  of  James  V.  the  same  author  writes,  *'  The  King  went  to 
the  south  with  12,000  men,  and  after  this  hunting  he  hanged  Johnnie 
Armstrong,  Laird  of  Kilnodcy,  over  the  gate  of  his  castle,  and  his  ac- 
complices, to  the  number  of  thirty-six  persons,  for  which  many  Scoteh* 
men  heartily  lamented,  fbr  he  was  the  most  redoubted  chiefWdu  that 
had  been  for  a  long  time  on  the  borders  of  Scotland  or  of  England.  It 
is  said,  that,  from  the  borders  to  Newcastle,  every  man  of  whatsoever 
estate  paid  him  tribute  to  be  free  of  his  trouble^  This  being  done,  the 
king  piSSsed  to  the  Isles,  and  there  held  justioe  eourta,  and  the»  puniih- 
ed  both  thief  and  traitor,  acooidlng  lo  their  deserta,  syne  brought  many 
of  the  great  men  of  the  Isles  captive  with  him,  such  as  Macconnells, 
Madeod  of  the  Lewis,  Macneils,  Maclean,  Madntosh,  John  Muidart, 
Maekay,  Madcencie,  with  many  others  that  I  cannot  rehearse  at  this 
time^  some  of  them  to  be  put  in  wards,  and  some  had  in  eourta,  and 
some  he  took  in  pledges  for  good  rule  in  time  coming,  so  he  brought 
the  Ides  in  good  rule  and  peace  both  north  and  south,  whereby  he  had 
great  profit,  service,  and  obedience  of  people  along  time  thereafter; 
and  as  long  as  he  had  the  heads  of  the  country  in  subjection,  they  lived 
in  great  peace  and  rest,  and  there  was  great  riches  and  policy  by  the 
king's  justice."  * 

•  lindssy  of  Pilicottie's  History  of  Scotfand. 
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SECTION  V. 

Pahrmrchal  juriidiction  of  ike  chiqfiH^Filial  obedience  qf  tk^ 
cknS'^Spirii  qf  inikpenden^'^Inii^rnipiible  fiidky-m^l^e' 
$^rtion  of  a  chief  by  his  chn* 

The  chief  generally  resided  among  his  retainers.  His 
castle  was  the  court  where  rewarda  were  distributed,  and 
the  most  enviable  distinctions  conferred*  All  disputes  wer^ 
settled  by  his  decision ;  *  and  the  prosperity  or  poverty  of 
his  tenants  depended  on  his  proper  ae  improper  treatment 
of  them.  These  tenants  followed  his  standard  in  war,  at- 
tended him  in  his  hunting  excursions,  supplied  his  table 
with  the  produce  of  their  farms,  and  assembled  to  reap  bis 
com,  and  to  prepare  and  bring  home  his  fuel*  They  looked 
up  to  him  as  their  adviser  and  their  protector.  The  cadets 
of  his  family,  respected  in  proportion  to  the  proximity  of  the 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  him,  became  a  i^pecies  of 
sub^hiefs,  scattered  over  different  parts  of  his  domains, 
holding  their  lands  and  properties  of  him,  with  a  sort  pf  sub^ 
ordinate  jurisdiction  over  a  portion  of  his  people,  and  w«re 
ever  ready  to  afford  him  their  counsel  or  assistance  in  all 
emergencies.. 

Great  part  of  the  rent  of  ladd  was  paid  in  kind,  and  ge- 
nerally consumed  where  it  was  produced.  One  chief  was 
distinguished  from  another,  not  by  any  additional  splendour 

*  During  fifty-five  years^  in  which  the  late  Mr  Campbell  of  Acha- 
lad^r  had  the  charge  of  I^ord  Breadalbane's  estate^  there  was  no  in- 
stance of  tenants  going  to  law.  Their  di^pute^  were  referred  to  the 
amicable  decision  of  the  noble  proprietor  and  his  deputy ;  and  as  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  honour  and  probity  of  both  was  tmli- 
mi(ed>  no  man  ever  dreamt  of  an  appeal  from  their  decision.  Admitting 
even  that  their  judgment  might  occasionally  be  erroneous,  the  advan- 
tages of  these  prompt  and  final  decisions,  to  a  very  numerous  tenant- 
ry, with  many  oaoae*  of  di^^rcme^  srisii^g  from  their  mixed  and  minute 
possessions,  were  incalculable. 
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of  dren  or  equipage»  but  by  b^g  followed  by  more  d^ 
pendants,  and  by  cntertaiiiiiig  a  greater  number  of  guests. 
What  his  retainers  gave  frcMn  their  individual  property  was 
spent  amongst  them  in  the  kindest  and  most  liberal  maiw 
ner.  At  the  castle  every  individual  was  made  wdcome, 
a^  was  treated  according  to  his  statioSy  with  a  degree  of 
courtesy  and  regard  to  his  feelings  unknown  in  any  other 
country.  *  This  condescension,  whilst  it  raised  the  clansman 
in  his  own  estimation,  and  drew  closer  the  ties  between  him 
and  his  superior,  seldom  tempted  him  to  use  any  improper 
finmliarities.    He  believed  himself  well  bom,  f  aofl  was 

*  Pr  JobuBtm,  netioing  this  interbhsnge  of  kindnesi  and  affection* 
ate  familiaritj  between  the  people  and  their  landlorda,  thus  describes 
a 'meeting  between  the  young  Laird  of  Coll,  (elder  brother  of  the  pre* 
tefkif)  and  some  of  his  attached  and  datiftd  retainers  !«-'^  Whcrsfcr 
wtt  moved/'  aayi  the  Doctor,  ^'wew«re  pleased  to  see  the  reversnos 
with  which  his  suiyfcts  regarded  him*  He  did  not  endeavour  to 
dassls  them  by  any  mi^ific^nce  of  dress :  hit  only  distinction  was  a 
feather  in  his  bonnet;  but  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  they  forsook  thdr 
work,  and  clustered  round  him ;  he  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  they 
wei«  mutuaUy  d^ghted.  He  has  the  proper  disposition  of  a  duef- 
tsin«  sod  seems  doBifoas  to  continue  the  custom  of  his  bouse.  The 
bagpiper  played  regularly  when  dinner  was  served,  whose  person  and 
dress  made  a  good  appearance,  and  brought  no  disgrace  on  the  fkmOjr 
of  Rankin,  which  has  long  supplied  the  Lairds  of  CoU  with  hereditary 
muBic"*-^Dr  Johnson's  Tour. 

f  This  pride  of  ancestry,  when  directed  as  it  was  among  this  pes« 
pie,  produced  very  beneficial  e£fbcts  on  their  character  and  conduct.  It 
formed  strong  attachments,  led  to  the  performance  of  laudable  and 
heroic  actions,  and  enabled  the  poorest  Highlander  begging  his  bread  to 
support  his  hanlships  without  a  murmur.  Alexander  Stewart  claimed 
a  descent  from  one  of  the  first  fomilies  in  the  kingdom,  and  through 
them  from  the  lOngs  of  Scotland,  but  being  poor  and  destitute,  he  tra« 
veiled  the  country  as  s  privil^;ed  beggar.  He  took  no  money,  nor 
any  thing  but  a  dinner,  su|^r,  or  night's  accommodation,  such  as 
S  man  of  his  descent  might  expect  on  the  principles  of  hospitali- 
ty. He  never  otHPplained  of  bad  fare,  lodging,  or  apy  other  pri- 
?ation«  When  ope  king  of  his  family  and  name  had  been  ossas- 
sinated,  another  had  died  in  a  wretched  cottage  or  mill,  a  queen 
and  a  king  of  the  same  blood  had  lost  their  heads  upon  the  scaffold, 
and  the  descendants  of  these  kings,  exiles  ttom  the  country  of  their 
Others,  were  supported  by  the  benevolence  of  strangers,  and  when  emi- 


^0  JURISDICTION  OF  TH£  CHIEFS. 

Independently  of  that  authority  which  the  chiefs  ac- 
quired by  ancient  usage  and  the  weakness  of  the  general 
government,  the  lords  of  regality,  and  great  barons  and 
chiefs,  possessed  the  rights  of  jurisdiction,  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  and  either  sat  in  judgment  themselves,  or  ap- 
pointed judges  of  their  own  choice,  and  dependant  upcm 
their  authority.  Freemen  could  be  tried  by  none  but  their 
peers.  The  vassals  were  bound  to  attend  the  courts  pf  their 
chiefs,  and,  among  other  thing?,  to  assist  in  the  trials  df 
delinquents.  When  they  assembled  pn  these  occasions, 
they  established  among  themselves  such  r^ulations  as,  91 
their  opinion,  tended .  to  the  welfare  of  the  community ;  and, 
whenever  it  became  necessary,  they  voluntarily  granted 
such  supplies  as  they  thought  the  ne^ssity  of  their  supe- 
riors required.  Their  geneimity  was  particularly  shown  on 
the  marriage  of  the  chief,  and  in  the  portioning  of  his 
daughters  and  younger  sons.  These  last,  when  they  settled 
in  life^  frequently  found  themselves  supplied  with  the  es- 
sential necessaries  of  a  fi^nily,  and  particularly,  with  a  stoi?k 
of  cattle,  which,  in  thos^  patriarchal  days,  constituted  the 
principal  nciyss  of  the  country.  *  .      .    . 

The  laws  which,  the  chief  had  to  administer  were  ex- 
tremely simple.  Indeed,  .his  sway  was  chiefly,  paternal. 
Reverence  for  his  authority,  and  gratitu^ie  fpr  hi^  protec- 
tion which  was  generally  extended  to  shield  the  rights  of 
his  clansmen  against  the  aggresa<m  of  strangers,  were  the 

destroyed,  and  along  with  it  many  of  the  recollections  of  the  power  and 
dignity  to  which  it  owed  its  foundation  ohliterated. 

•  The  above  information  I  received  from  several  old  gentlemen 
who  remembered  the  practice.  These  persons  were  intelligent,  much 
habituated  to  conversation,  faithful  in  recollection,  and  dear  in  the  com- 
munication of  their  knowledge  from  having  been  chronicles  of  what  to 
them  was  of  the  greattest  importance,  the  history,  the  policy,  the  bio- 
graphy, and  the  character  of  their  ancestors  and  contemporaries.  To 
a  common  observer,  no  part  of  their  communication  would  have  appear- 
ed more  extraordinary  than  the  control  of  the  Elders,  and  the  firmness 
and  independence  of  sagacious  peasants,  in  setting  effective  limits  to  ar« 

bitrary  power. 
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natural  result  of  his  patriarchal  rule.    This  constituted  m 
efficiait  control  without  many  examples  of  severity.    At 
the  same  time,  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  clanstrten  oq 
one  another,  and  their  frequent  meetings  for  consulting  <hi 
ccmmicm  iiiterests,  or  fiv  repelling  common  danger,  teiided  to 
produce  and  dierish  the  sodal  and  domestic  virtues,  to- 
gether with  that  ease  and  £uniliarity  which,  vrhea  well  re- 
gulaled^pvcfve  a  soused  of  Inucfa  endearment,  and  rwder 
it  necessary  fbr  every  individual  td  cultivate  a  spirit  of  dh 
vility  and  complaisance.    These  manners  and  diqKN&tionsy 
both  of  the  people  and  thdr  superiors,  furnish  a  ready  ex* 
pjeoaiion  of  the  seal  with  which  the  former  foUdwed  their 
chiefs^  pioteeted  their  persons,  and  supported  the  honour  of 
their  country  and  name.     In  the  battle  of  Inverkdithing, 
between  the  royalists  and  Oliver  Cromweirs  troops,  five 
hundred  of  the  followers  of  the  Laird  of  McLean  were  lefl 
dead  on  the  field.  In  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  seven  brothers 
of  the  clan,  sacrificed  th^  lives  in  defence  of  th^  leader. 
Sir  Hector  Maclean,  who,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy, 
was  supported  and  covered  from  their  attacks  by  these 
brothers ;  and  as  one  fell  another  came  up  in  succession  to 
cover  him,  crying,  ^^  Another  for  Hector."^    This  phrase 
has  continued  ever  since  as  a  proverb  or  watch-word  when 
a  man  encounters  any  sudden  danger  that  reqidres  instant 
succour. 

The  late  James  Menzies  of  Culdares,  having  engaged  in 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  been  taken  at  Preston  in  Lan- 
cashire, was  carried  to  London,  where  he  was*  tried  and 
condemned,  but  afterwards  reprieved.  GrateAil  for  this 
clemency,  he  remained  at  home  in  1745,  but,  retaining  a 
predilection  for  the  old  cause,  he  sent  a  handsome  charger 
as  a  present  to  Prince  Charies  when  advancing  through 
England.  The  servant  who  led  and  delivered  the  horse  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Carlisle,  where  he  was  tried 
and  condemned.  To  extort  a  discovery  of  the  person  who  sent 
the  horse,  threats  of  immediate  exeeutj^on  in  case  of  refus^ 
and  offers  of  pardon  on  his  giving  information^  were  held  oiit, 
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but  were  equally  ineffectual  widi  the  faitlxfui  messenger.  He 
knew,  he  said,  what  the  oonsequenee  of  a  disclosure  would 
be  to  his  master,  and  his  own  life  was  nothing  in  compari- 
son. When  brought  out  for  execution  he  was  again 
pressed  to  inform  on  his  master.  He  asked  if  they  were 
serious  in  supposing  him  such  a  viUain.  If  he  did  what 
they  desired,  and  forgot  his  master  and  his  trust,  he  needed 
not  return  to  his  country,  for  Glenlyon  would  be  no  home 
or*  country  for  him,  as  he  would  be  despised  and  hunted 
out  of  the  glen«  Accordingly,  he  kept  steady  to  his  trust, 
and  was  executed.  This  trusty  servant^s  name  was  Johii 
Macnaughton,  from  Glenlyon  in  Perthdiire;  he  des«*ves 
to  be  mentioned,  *  both  on  account  of  his  incorruptible  fi- 

*  A  picture  of  the  horse  is  in  my  poesessiop^  being  a  IiE^gpacy  from  the 
daughter  of  Mr  Menzies.    A  brother  of  Macnaughton  lived  for  many 
years  on  the  estate  of  Garth^  and  died  in  1790.      He  always  went 
about  armed,  at  least  so  fkr  armed,  that  when  debarred  wearing  a  sword 
or  dirk,  he  slung  a  Inge  long  knife  in  his  belt.    He  was  one  of  the  last 
I  recollect  of  the  ancient  race,  and  gave  a  very  favourable  imprea- 
sion  of  their  general  manner  and  appearance.      He  was  a  smith  by 
trade,  and  although  of  the  lowest  order  of  the  people,  he  walked  about 
with  an  air  and  manner  that  might  have  become  a  Field-Marshal.     He 
spoke  witli  great  fwoe  and  fluency  of  language,  and,  although  most  re- 
q^clful  to  those  to.  whom  he  thought  respect  was  due,  he  had  an  ap- 
pearance of  independence  and  ease,  that  strangers,  ignorant  of  the  lan« 
guage  and  character  of  the  people,  might  have  supposed  to  proceed 
from  impudence.    As  he  always  carried  arms  when  legally  permitted, 
IBO  he  showed  on  one  occasion  that  he  knew  how  to  handle  them. 
When  the  Black.  Watch  was  quariered  on  the  banks  of  die  rivers  Tay 
and  Lyon  in  1741^  an  affi^y  arose  between  a  few  of  the  soldiers  and 
some  of  the  people  at  a  fair  at  Kenmore.    Some  of  the  Breadalbane 
men  took  the  part  of  the  soldiers*  and,  as  many  were  armed,  swords 
iiirere  quickly  drdwn,  and  One  of  the  former  killed,  when  their  oppon- 
ents, with  whom  was  Macnaughton,  and  a  smithy  (to  whom  he  was 
then  an  apprentice,)  retreated  and  fled,  to  the  ferry-boat  across  the  Tay. 
There  was  no  bridge,  and  die  ferrymim  seeing  the  fray,  chauied  his 
boat.    Macnaughton  was  the  first  at  the  river  side,  and  leaping  in- 
to the  boat,  followed  by  his  master  the  smith,  with  a  stroke  of  his 
broadsword  cut  the  chain,  and  crossing  the  river,  flxed  the  boat  on  the 
oppositi  side,  and  thus  prevented  an  immediate  pursuit.    Indeed,  no 
farAorat^ps  were  $aken..  The  Earl  of  Br^a^bane^  who  was  then  at 
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delity,  and  his  testimony  to  the  honourable  jmnciples  of  the 
people,  and  to  their  detestation  of  a  breach  of  trust  to  a 
kind  and  honourable  master,  whatever  might  be  the  risk  or 
fatal  consequences  to  the  individual  himself. 

For  the  further  eitemplification  of  this  attachment  of  High- 
landers to  their  superiors,  I  may  refer  to  the  celerity  with 
which  regiments  could  be  raised  by  them,  even  in  more  peace- 
able times,  when  the  spirit  of  clanship  had  been  considerably 
broken,  and  the  feudal  tenures  in  a  great  measure  dissolved. 
Of  this  some  remarkable  instances  may  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  Highland  repments.  We  have  innumerable 
examples,  too,  of  the  force  of  that  disinterested  fidelity 
which,  till  a  very  recent  period,  spurred  on  the  Highlanders 
to  follow  their  chieftains  to  the  cannon^s  moyth,  and  pro- 
duced displays  of  national  feeling  and  intrepidity,  which 
have  procured  for  them  a  name  and  character  not  to  be  soon 
forgotten.  The  promptitude  and  zeal  with  which  they 
formerly  adopted  the  quarrels  of  th^ir  chiefs,  and  obeyed 
the  slightest  signal  for  action,  are  described  in  the  following 
verses  with  an  ardour  and  rapidity  which  present  as  lively 
and  as  graphical  a  picture  as  words  can  convey. 

''  He  whistled  shrill, 
And  he  was  answered  from  the  hill ; 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew 
From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew  ; 
Instant  thro'  copse  and  heath  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows, 


^m^—mtl^m^—^^mmmmmmi^^i^tt^a^^m^^tmmmA^immi^i^ 


Taymouth,  was  immediately  sent  for.  On  inquiry,  he  found  that  the 
whole  had  originated  from  an  accidental  reflection  thrown  out  by  a  soldier 
of  one  of  the  Argyle  companies  against  the  Atholemen,  then  supposed 
to  be  Jacobites,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  who  gave  the 
fatal  blow.  The  man  who  was  killed  was  an  old  warrior  of  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  had  been  with  Lord  Breadalbane's  men,  under  Camp- 
bell of  Glenlyon,  at  the  battle  of  Sherifiinuir ;  and,  as  his  side  lost  their 
cause,  he  swore  never  to  shave  again.  He  kept  his  word,  and  as  his 
beard  grew  till  it  readied  his  girdle,  he  got  the  name  of  Padrio-na- 
Phaisaig,  '^  Peter  with  the  Beard."  Lachlafi  Maclean,  presently  living 
near  Tay  bridge,  in  his  ninety<-flfth  year,  and  in  perfect  possession  of  all 
bis  faculties,  was  present  at  this  affray. 


^4  SPIRIT  OP  mDBPENDBNCE. 

On  r^ht^  on  left,  above,  below,. 

Sprang  up  at  onee  the  lurking  foe ; 

From  shingles  green  the  lances  start. 

The  bracken  bush  9ends  forth  the  dart. 

The  rushes  and  the  willow  wand 

Are  bristling  into  aate  and  brand; 

And  eTcry  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 

To  plaidecl  warriors,  anned  for  strife. 

That  whistle  garrisoned  the  glen 

With  full  four  hundred  fighting  men. 

As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  hearen 

A  Bubtemnean  host  had  given. 

Watching  their  leaden'  beck  and  will. 

All  silent  then  they  stood,  and  still. 

Like  the  loose  crag^,  whose  threatening  mass. 

Long  tottering  o'er  the  hollow  pass. 

As  if  an  in&nt's  touch  could  uige 

Their  headlong  passage  down  the  veige  ; 

With  step  and  weapon  forward  fiung. 

Upon  the  mountains'  sides  they  hung."  * 

Yet  the  strength  of  this  attachment  and  zeal  did  not  ex« 
tinguish  the  proper  sense  of  independence.  In  some  in- 
stances they  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  depose  those  chiefs 
who  had  degraded  their  name  and  family,  or  were  unfit  for 
their  situations,  transferring  their  alliance  to  the  next  in 
succession,  if  more  deserving.  This  happened  in  the  case  of 
the  families  of  Macdonald  of  Clanronald  and  Macdonell  of 
Keppoch.  Two  chiefs  were  deposed  and  set  aside.  The  re- 
jected chief  of  the  former  clan  was  killed,  without  issue,  in 
an  attempt  to  preserve  his  estate  and  authority ;  *f-  the  de- 

*  It  may  be  thought  absurd  tx>  quote  a  poetical  fiction  to  authenti- 
cate a  known  fact.  That,  however,  being  estabHshed,  the  poetical  de- 
scription is  merely  introduced,  because  the  resemblance  is  so  perfect,  that 
the  ardour  and  rapidity  of  the  diction  present  a  livelier  picture  of  what 
actually  existed,  than  any  other  words  could  convey.  The  poet  dis« 
plays  his  judgment  in  seizing,  for  the  purpose  of  description,  a  curcum« 
stance  at  once  picturesque  and  poeticaL 

t  The  rejected  chief  (^Clanronald  was  supported  by  his  fHend  and 
brother  chief  Lord  Lovat,  and  the  dan  Fraaerf  As  was  usual  in  those 
times,  the  question  was  decided  by  the  sword.  The  strength  of  both 
sides  being  mustered,  a  desperate  conflict  ^nsued^  and  the  Macdonalds 


scendants  of  the  lattdr  are  still  in  existence.  But,  even  when 
they  did  not  resort  to  such  severe  measures,  their  chiefs 
were  often  successfully  opposed.^ 

About  the  year  15S90,  die  head  of  the  family  of  Stewart  of 
Garth  was  not  only  stript  of  his  authority  by  his  friends  and 
kindred,  but  confined  for  life  on  account  of  his  ungovern- 
able pasfflons  and  ferocious  disposition.  The  cell  in  the 
castle  of  Garth  in  which  he  was  imprisoned,  was  till  lately 
regarded  by  the  people  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  terror. 
Thisp  etty  tyrant  was  nicknamed  the  **  Fierce  Wolf;'^  and 
if  the  traditionary  stories  related  of  him  have  any  claim  to 
belief,  the  appellation  was  both  deserved  and  character- 
istic. 

The  clan  M^Kenzie  possessed  such  an  influence  over  their 

ooDjSnBcd  theur  independence  by  victory.  The  hereditary  chief  was 
kiUed,  together  iHth  his  friend  Lord  Lovat^  and  a  gi«at  number  of  61« 
lowers  of  each  party.  The  next  in  sucoesaion,  who  waa  ccmaidered 
more  deserving,  was  appointed  to  head  the  ckn.  In  this  battle,  whidi 
took  place  in  July  1544,  the  combatanta  threw  off  their  jacketa  and  tmtm 
and  fought  in  their  ahirta.  From  this  drcumstance  it  haa  been  caBed 
Blar^na-Lein,  the  "  Battle  of  the  Shirto." 

•  A  son  of  a  former  Laird  of  Grant,  knowa  in  tradition  by  the  mm& 
of  Laird  Humphry,  preaented,  in  his  conduct  and  fate,  a  atrikingiUni. 
tration  of  the  power  occasionally  exerted  by  the  Eldera  of  a  dan.  He 
waa,  in  some  reapecta,  what  the  Highlandera  admire,  handaome,  cour- 
ageous,  open-hearted,  and  open-handed,  fiut,  by  the  indulgence  of  a 
weak  and  Sond  fiither,  and  the  influence  of  violent  and  unreatrained 
paaaiona,  he  became  Uoentioua  and  depraved,  lost  all  reapect  for  hia  &«. 
ther,  and  used  to  go  about  with  a  number  of  idle  young  Qien,  trained 
up  to  unbounded  licentiousneaa.  Theae  dinolute  youtha  viaited  in  f$^ 
miliea,  and  remained  until  every  thing  waa  oonaumed,  and,  after  ererr 
kind  of  riotoua  insult,  removed  to  treat  another  in  the  aame  manner 
till  they  became  the  peat  and  annoyance  of  the  whde  country.  Laird 
Humphry  had,  in  the  meantime,  incurred  many  heavy  debts.  The 
Elders  of  the  clan  bought  up  theae  debts,  which  gave  them  fUl 
power  over  him ;  they  then  put  him  in  prison  in  Elgin,  and  kept  him 
there  during  the  remainder  of  lus  life,  learing  the  management  of  the 
estate  in  the  banda  of  hia  younger  brother.  The  debta  were  made  a 
pretext  for  confining  him»  the  Elders  not  choosing  to  accuse  him  of  va- 
rious Crimea  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  the  consciousness  of 
iiaxSti  made  him  submit  more  quietly  to  the  restraint. 
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chief,  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  that  they  prevented  him  from 
demolishing  Brahan  Castle,  the  principal  seat  of  the  family. 
Some  time  previous  to  the  year  1570  the  Lurd  of  Glen- 
orchy,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  resolved  to 
build  a  castle  on  a  hill  on  the  side  of  Lochtay,  and  accord- 
ingly laid  the  foundation,  which  is  still  to  be  seen.  This 
situation  was  not  agreeable  to  his  advisers,  who  interfered, 
and  induced  him  to  change  his  plan,  and  build  the  Castle 
of  Balloch,  or  Taymouth.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
dan  showed  more  taste  than  the  Laird  in  fixing  on  a  situa- 
tion for  the  family  mansion.  * 

*  This  fkct  vindicates  the  taste  of  the  chief  iVom  the  reflections  thrown 
out  against  it  by  all  tourists,  pretending  to  that  faculty,  who  have  nnt- 
fbrmly  blamed  his  choice  of  so  low  a  situation.  His  memory  would  have 
escaped  these  reflections,  had  it  been  known  that  the  choice  was  made  in 
due  respect  to  the  will  of  the  "  Sovereign  people,"  who  said,  that  if  he 
built  his  castle  on  the  edge  of  his  estate,  which  was  the  site  they  proposed, 
his  successors  must  of  necessity  exert  themselves  to  extend  their  property 
eastward  among  the  Menzies  and  Stewarts  of  A  thole.  This  extension, 
however,  was  slow,  for  it  was  not  till  one  hundred  and  seventy  years 
after  that  period  that  the  late  Lord  Breadalbane  got  possession  of  the 
lands  dose  to  Taymouth ;  but  the  present  Earl  has  fulfilled  the  wishes  of 
hiB  ancient  clan,  by  extending  his  estate  eight  miles  to  the  eastward. 
Previously  to  this  extension,  so  circumscribed  was  Lord  Breadalbane, 
that  the  pleasure-grounds  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tay,  as  likewise 
those  to  the  eastward  of  the  castle,  were  the  property  of  gentlemen 
of  the  name  of  Menzies. 

The  son  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  built  the  Castle  of  Taymouth, 
possessed  seven  castles,  viz*  Balloch,  or  Taymouth,  Finlarig,  Edinara- 
ple,  Lochdochart,  Culchum,  Achallader,  and  Barcaldine.  Except  Loch- 
dochart,  these  were  handsome  edifices,  and  gave  the  name  of  Donach 
na  Caistail,  or  "  Duncan  of  the  Castles,"  to  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  the 
I^aird  of  Glenorchy.  He  was  also  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Dun- 
can Du-na-curic,  from  his  daik  complexion,  and  the  cap  or  cowl  he 
constantly  wore,  instead  of  the  bonnet,  to  which  only  the  eyes  of  the  peo* 
pie  were  in  those  days  accustomed.  His  picture,  now  in  Taymouth,  paint- 
ed by  Jamieson,  the  Scottish  Vandyke,  represents  him  in  this  black  cap. 
He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  this  artist,  the  most  eminent  of  his  day  in 
Scotland.  There  are  several  specimens  of  his  art  in  Taymouth.  Sir 
Disnean  Campbell  also  planted  and  laid  out  several  of  those  noble  ave- 
nues at  Taymouth  and  Finlarig,  Vr'hieh  are  now  so  ornamental,  and 
show  to  how  great  a  size  trees  grow  even  in  those  elevated  gleas. 

4 
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Ib  this  manner  it  required  much  kindness  and  conde- 
scension on  the  part  of  the  chief  in  ordar  to  maintain  his  in- 
fluence with  his  clan,  whp  all  expected  to  be  treated  with 
the  affability  and  courtesy  due  to  gentlemen.  *^  And  as 
the  meanest  among  them,^  says  the  author  of  Letters  before 
mentioned,  "  pretended  to  be  hb  relations  by  consanguinity, 
they  insisted  on  the  privilege  of  taking  him  by  the  hand 
wherever  they  met  him.  Concerning  this  last  I  once 
saw  a  number  of  very  discontented  countenances  when  a 
certain  lord,  one  of  the  chiefs,  endeavoured  to  evade  this 
ceremony.  It  was  in  the  presence  of  an  English  gentle- 
man, of  high  station,  from  whom  he  would  willingly  have 
concealed  the  knowledge  of  such  seeming  familiarity  with 
slaves  of  wretched  appearance ;  and  thinking  it,  I  suppose, 
a  kind  of  contradiction  to  what  he  had  often  boasted  at 
other  times,  viz.  his  despotic  power  in  his  clan.^ 

This  condescenaon  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  gave  a  feel- 
ing of  self-respect  to  the  people,  and  contributed  to  pro- 
duce that  honourable  principle  of  fidelity  to  superiors  and 
to  their  trust  which  I  have  already  noticed,  and  which  was 
so  generally  and  so  forcibly  imbibed,  that  the  man  who  be^ 
trayed  his  trust  was  considered  unworthy  of  the  name  which 
he  bore,  or  of  the  kindred  to  which  he  belonged.  This  in- 
teresting feature  in  the  character  of  the  Scotch  Moun- 
taineers is  well  known,  but  it  may  be  gratifying  to  notice  a 
few  more  examples  of  the  exercise  of  such  an  honourable 
principle  amongst  a  race  which  has  often  been  considered  as 
ferocious  and  uncivilized. 

Honour  and  firmness  sufficient  to  withstand  temptation  may 
in  general  be  expected  in  the  higher  classes  of  society,  but 
the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  life  and  fortune  is  a  species  of  self- 
devotion  and  heroism  not  often  displayed  even  in  the  best 
societies.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  events  of  the 
unhappy  insurrection  of  1745,  must  have  heard  of  a  young 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  M^Eenzie,  who  had  so  remark- 
able a  resemblance  to  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  mistake  to  which  he  cheerfully  sacrificed  his  life,  con- 
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tihuing  the  heroic  deception  to  the  last,  und  exclaiming,  with 
his  expiring  breath,  **  Villkins,  ybu  have  killed  your  Prince*^* 
Such  an  instance  of  generous  devotion  would  p^haps  ap- 
pear extravagant  even  in  poetry  and  fiction.  * 

The  late  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  father  of  Cdonel  Mac- 
plierson,  chief  of  that  clan,  was  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of 
174>5.  -f*  His  life  was,  of  course,  forfeited  to  the  faiwB,  and 
much  diligence  was  exerted  to  bring  him  to  justice.  But 
neither  the  hope  of  reward,  nor  the  fear  of  dang^,  could 
induce  any  one  of  his  people  to  betray  him,  o^  to  remit 
their  faithful  services.  He  lived  nine  years  in  a  cave,  at  a 
short  distance  from  his  house  which  was  burnt  to  t^ 
ground  by  the  king^s  troops.  This  catre  was  in  the  front 
df  a  woody  precipice,  the  trees  and  shelying  rocks  com* 

*  The  similarity  of  personal  appearai^ce  was  said  to  be  quite  romark- 
able.  The  young  gentleoian  was  sensible  pf  this,  and  at  different  times 
endeavoured  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  troops  in  pursuit  of  the  fii- 
gitive  prince,  to  an  opposite  quarter  of  the  mountains  to  that  in  which 
he  knew  Charles  Edward  was  concealed  after  the  battle  of  CuHoden. 

c 

This  he  efibcted  by  showing  his  person  in  such  a  way  as  that  he  oouU 
be  seen,  and  then  escaping  by  the  passes  or  woods,  through  which 
he  could  not  be  quickly  followed.  On  one  occasion,  he  unexpecte<lly 
met  with  a  party  of  troops,  and  immediately  re  tired,,  and  as  he  fled  in- 
timated by  his  manner  that  he  was  the  object  of  their  search  ;  but  his 
usual  good  fortune  fbrsook  him.  The  soldiers  pursued  with  ei^gerness, 
anxious  to  secure  the  promised  reward  of  L.  30,000.  M^ensie  was 
overtaken  and  shot,  exolaiming,  as  he  fell,  in  the  words  noticed  above; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  head. was  produced  at  the  next  garrison,  £ot  the 
purpose  of  claiming  the  reward,  that  the  mistake  was  discovered. 

f  It  is  honourable  to  the  memory  of  a  respectable  kdy  to  record  the 
circumstances  of  Cluny's  defection,  which  exaggerated  his  fiiults  in  the 
eyes  of  government,  and  furnished  a  motive  for  pursuing  him  with  moio 
hostility.  He  was,  in  that  year,  appointed  to  a  company  in  Lord  Lou* 
don's  Highlanders,  and  had  taken  the  oaths  to  government.  His  clan 
were,  however,  impatient  to  join  the  adventurous  descendant  of  their 
ancient  sovereigns,  when  he  came  to  claim  what  they  supposed  his 
right  While  he  hesitated  between  duty  and  inclination,  his  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Lovmt,  and  a  staunch  Jacobite,  earnestly  dissuaded 
him  from  breakipg  his  oath,  assuring  him  that  nothing  could  end  well 
that  began  with  peijury.  His  friends  reproached  her  with  interfering, 
and  hurried  on  the  husband  to  his  ruin. 
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pletely  coHc^ling  the  entrance.  It  ^WAs'da^  out  by  hb  oiirtt 
people,  who  worked  by  night,  and  convened  the  stonea  and 
rubbiflli  into  a  lake  in  die  neighbourhood,  in  order  that  no 
▼esdge  of  their  labour  might  betray  the  retreat  <of  their  ma^ 
ter.  In  this  sanctuary  he  lived  secure,  oocanonally  visiting 
his  fiiends  fay  ni^ht,  or  when  time  bad  slackened  the  rigour 
of  the  beavdi/  Upwards  isi  one  hundf^d  pennsis  knewi 
where  he  was  concealed,  and  a  reward  of  L.1000  was  offer- 
ed tof  any  one  who  should  give  infomadon  against  him ;  and, 
as  it  was  known  that  he  was  concealed  on  his  eslate,  eighQr 
men  were  constantly  stationed  there,  besides  the  paHies  do* 
casionaHy  marclung  into  the  country,  to  intimidate*  his 
tenantry,  and  thereby  induce  them  to  disclose  the  place  o£ 
his  concealment.  Though  the  soldiers  were  animated  with 
the  hope  of  the  reward,  and  though  a  step  of  piDmotion 
to  the  officer  who  should  apprehend  him  was  super-^ulded, 
yet  so  true  were  his  people,  so  prudent  in  their  oonversa^ 
don,  and  so  dexterous  in  conveying  to  lum  die  necessaries 
he  required  in  his  long  confinement,  that  not  a  trace  oouhi 
be  discovered,  tor  an  individual  found  base  enough  to  give 

*  The  late  $ir  Hector  Monro,  then  a  lieatenant  in  the  Sith  t^- 
ment^  and,  from  his  seal,  and  knowledge  of  the  country  and  ^e  people, 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  large  party,  continued  two  whole 
years  in  Badenoch,  for  the  purpose  of  (Rscoyering  the  chief's  retreat. 
The  unwearied  vigilanoe  of  the  dan  tould  alone  have  saved  him  Asm 
die  diligence  of  this  party.  At  night  Gluay  ^mo  ftem  bis  retreat  te 
vary  tibe  monotony  of  his  exisleuce  by  ^g^ending  a  few  of  the  dark  hours 
convivially  with  his  fViends.  On  one  occasion,  he  had  been  suspected, 
and  got  out  of  a  back  window  just  as  the  military  were  breaking  open' 
the  door.  At  another  time^  seeing  the  Windows  of  a  house  kept  dose, 
and  several  persons  going  to  visit  thellimily  sifter  dark,  the  commander 
broke  in  at  the  window  of  the  suspected  chamber,  with  two  loaded  pis- 
tols, and  thus  endangered  the  liib  of  a  hdy  newly  deliftred  of  a  diild, 
on  acoonnt  of  whose  confinement  these  snspieioas  circumstances  had 
taken  place.  This  shows  that  there  was  no  want  of  diligence  on  the 
part  of  the  pursuers.  Clnny  himself  became  so  cautious  while  living 
the  life  of  an  outlaw,  that,  on  parting  with  his  wife,  or  his  most  attach- 
ed fHends,  he  never-  told  them  to  whidi  of  his  oonoealmrats  he  waago* 
ing,  or  sufihed  any  one  to  accompany  him ;— >thus  enabling  them  when 
questioned,  to  answer,  that  they  knew  not  where  he  wa% 
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a  hint  to  hift  detriment  At  length,  wearied  out  with  this 
dreary  and  hopeless  state  of  existence,  and  taught  to  de- 
spair of  pardon,  he  esciqped  to  France  in  1755,  and  died 
there  the  following  year. 

It  would  be  endless  to  adduce  particular  examples  of  fide- 
lity often  tried  and  never  found  to  fail,  in  periodsof  the  great- 
est civil  commotion,  when  the  interests  of  men  were  so  often 
opposed  to  their  duties,  and  when  the  whole  frame  oi  socie- 
ty was  shattered  by  the  contending  factions.  Although,  after 
the  troubles  of  1715  and  1745,  many  thousands  were  forced 
to  flee  from  their  houses,  and  amceal  themselves  from  the 
vengeance  of  govanment,  very  few  instances  of  treachery 
occurred.     The  only  persons  who,  on  these  occasions,  sacri- 
ficed their  honour  to  their  interests,  were  some  ren^ade 
Highlanders,  who,  having  abjured  their  country,  had  lost 
along  with  it  all  its  characteristieal  principles.     This  general 
feeling  of  honour,  and  this  high  standard  of  public  virtue 
in  the  country,  formed  the  surest  pledge  of  the  conduct  of 
individuals.     Of  the  many  who  knew  of  Prince  Charles'*s 
places  of  concealment,  one  poor  man,  being  asked  why  he 
did  not  give  information,  and  enrich  himself  by  the  reward 
of  L.80,000,  answered,  "  Of  what  use  would  the  money  be 
to  me  ?  A  gentleman  might  take  it,  and  go  to  London  or  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  would  find  plenty  of  people  to  eat  the  dinners 
and  drink  the  wine  which  it  would  purchase ;  but,  as  for  me, 
if  I  were  such  a  villain  as  to  commit  a  crime  like  this,  I 
need  not  return  to  my  own  country,  where  nobody  would 
speak  to  me,  but  to  curse  me  as  I  passed  along  the  road.*^ 
No  prohibitory  law,  or  penal  enactment,  could  have  operat- 
ed so  powerfully  on  the  mind,  as  a  feeling  of  this  sort.  ^ 

*  In  those  times  of  strife  and  double,  instanoes  might  be  given  of 
fidelity  and  unbroken  faith  that  would  fill  a  volume.  The  following 
will  show  that  this  honourable  feeling  was  common  amongst  the  low- 
est and  most  ignorant.  In  the  years  1746  and  1747^  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen '*  who  had  been  otti*'  in  the  rebellion,  were  occasionally  conceal- 
ed in  a  deep  woody  den  near  my  grandfather's  house.  A  poor  half-witted 
creature,  brought  up  about  the  house,  was,  along  with  many  others,  in- 
trusted with  the  secret  of  their  concealment,  and  employed  in  supply- 
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The  implied  punishment  of  treachery  was  a  kind  of  out- 
lawry or  banishment  from  the  beloved  society,  in  which  af« 
fection  and  good  opinion  were  of  such  vital  in^itance. 
While  the  love  of  country  and  kindred,  and  the  in£nny 
whidi  inevitaUy  folk^wed  treadi^,  acted  thus  powerfully, 
the  superstitions  of  the  people  confirmed  the  one  and 
str^igthened  the  other.  A  ooted  freebooter,  John  Du 
Cameron,  *  or  the  Sergeant  Mor,  as  he  was  called,  was  ap» 
prehended  by  a  party  of  Lieutenant  Hector  Mumro^s  de- 
tadiment,  wliieh  had  been  removed  from  Badenoch  to  Ran- 
noch  in  the  year  1758.  It  was  generally  befieved  in  the 
country,  that  this  man  was  betrayed  by  a  false  friend,  to  whose 
house  he  had  resorted  far  shelter  in  severe  weather.  The 
truth  of  this  allegation,  however,  was  never  fully  establish- 
ed. But  the  supposed  treacherous  friend  was  heartily  de* 
q)id^ ;  and  having  lost  all  his  property,  by  various  misfor- 
tunes, he  leh  the  country  in  extreme  poverty,  although  he 
rented  from  government  a  farm  on  advantageous  terms,  on 
the  forfeited  estate  of  Strowan.  The  fiivour  shown  him  by 
government  gave  a  d^ree  of  ccnfirmation  to  the  suspicions 
raised  against  him;  and  the  firm  belief  of  the  people  to  this 

.iag  Aem  with  necesasries.  It  was  supposed  that  when  the  troops 
came  round  on  their  usual  searches^  they  would  not  imagine  that  he 
could  be  intrusted  with  so  important  a  secret,  and,  consequently,  no 
questions  would  he  asked.  One  day  two  ladies,  friends  of  die  gentle- 
men,  wished  to  visit  them  in  their  cave,  and  asked  Jamie  Forbes  to 
show  them  the  way.  Seeing  that  they  came  from  the  house,  and  judg« 
ingfrom  their  manner  that  they  were  friends,  he  did  not  object  to  their 
request,  and  walked  away  before  them.  When  they  had  proceeded  a 
short  way,  one  of  the  ladies  offered  him  five  shillings.  The  instant  he 
saw  the  money,  he  x>ut  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  seemed  to  lose 
all  lecolkction.  '^  He  did  not  know  what  they  wanted ; — ^he  never  saw 
the  gentlemen,  and  knew  nothing  of  them,"  and  turning  away,  walked 
in  a  quite  contrary  direction.  When  questioned  afterwards  why  he 
ran  away  from  the  ladies,  he  answered,  that  when  they  had  offered  him 
sudi  a  sum,  (five  shdlings  was  of  some  value  seventy  years  ago,  and 
wcmld  have  bought  two  sheep  in  the  Highlands,)  he  suspected  they 
had  no  good  intention,  and  that  thei^  ^e  clothes  and  fair  words  were 
meant  to  entrap  the  gentlemen. 
*  See  Appendix,  H. 
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day  is,  that  his  mirfortimes  were  a  jiial  jndgm^t  upon 
him  for  his  breach  of  tl*ust  tbwarcb  jn  ^nKm  who  had, 
without  suspicion,  reposed  oonfideDde  in  him. 

Such  wfere  the  |»riiiG^e^  vhijcji^iwithdat  the  rfstratiltK  of 
Ia#^  gave  a  kkd  o£  duvalrima  tone  id  thw  &^n|;s,  iind 
bonlned  odrdial  ai&ction  and  obedience  to  sufienaKS,  with 
thit  sflirit  of  indqpendeJQoe  whibh  disdained  lo  jkUl  liabiiiis. 
fliini.to  the  imworthy.  I  have  ahnadjt  Mliced.  tnaiUii>ce»  of 
the  deposition  of  worthkss  chiefs  :cr-4he  foUolnhg  is.  il  re- 
markable: one  of  tlw^.dtoertimi.of  a  dbief  hgr  h^ipeo^^ 
Pbwerfiil  in  {mint  of  inflttenceand  pfopsxtji  neither  the.^fis^ 
nori  the  dther.  was  able  to  Aot>  oa  his  fcUoweirs.  iArb^prnttion 
td  l^hai  tUey  eoosideced  their  loyalty.aad  duty  to  «|i  viitfcur* 
tirnktcL  moiiBrcb...  In  tfaexeigA  of  King  WiUiimi  i|ftp»c»- 
difttely  afier  the  Beyblulioni  Lord  TuUibardiiiei  eld^t  9b9 
of /.the  Marqiiis  bf  Adiell^  ebU^ed.a  mxm&tim  bch^  ^ 
Athole  HighliuidenM  together  witlr  three  htmdf)^  FiMorp, 
under,  theroomnumd of  Hugh.Lonl  hawt^  who  hed  maiv 
ried^  daughter  of  the  Mto}uis«  These  mm  belieVed  thlut 
they  ^were  destined  to  support  the  abdiealed  kingv  but  were^ 
iitredity,  assenibllBtd  to  sdnre  the  gorerpmetit  of  William. 
When  in  front  of  Blair  Castle,  their  real  destination  was  dis- 
closed to  them  by  Lord  TuUibardine.  Instantly  they  nisk- 
ed  from  their  ranks,  ran  to  the  adjoining  stream  of  Banovy, 
and,  filling  their  bonnets  with  water,  drank  to  the  health  of 
King  James ;  and  th«i^  with  oolours  flying,  and  pipes  play- 
ihg,  ^^  fifteen  hundred  ojf  the  men  of  Athok,  as  reputaUe 
for  arms  as  any  in  the  kingdom,*^  "f-  put  themselves  uiider  the 
command  of  the  Laird  of  Ballechen,  and  marched  off  to 
join  Lord  Dundee,  *  whose  chiyalrous  bravery,  and  heroic 
and  daering  explmts,  had  exeited  their  admiratioti  moi^ 
than  those  of  any  other  warrior  since  the  days  of  Montrose. 
They  knew  him  not  as  the  ^^  Bloody  Clavers*  of  the  southern 
and  western  districts;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  always  kind 
aii^d  condescending  to  the  Hi^anders.     Soon  after  this 

*  In  this  instance,  the  paratnodnt  principle  of  loyalty  triumphed  oyer' 
feudal  influence. 
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defeetion,  the  hattle  of  SUlicnuikiey  or  of  Renroriet  as  tbe 
Highlanders  call  it^  was  fought,  when  one  of  those  incidents 
occurred  which  were  too  frequent  in  turbulent  times.  Sir 
£wen  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  with  hi&  dan,  had  joined  Lord 
Dundee  in  the  service  of  the  abdicated  ki^^,  while  his  se- 
cond son,  a  captain  in  the  Scotch,  Fumleers,  was  usder  Ge- 
neral Mackay  on  the  side  of.  government^  As  the  Geqe^ral 
was  observing  the  Highland  anny  drawn  up  on  th^  Ucc  of 
a  hill,  a  little  above  the  house  of  Urrard,  to  the  westward 
of  th^  gr^  pass,  he  turned  round  tQ  young,  Cafneffo%  who 
stood  next  him,  and  pointing  to  the  Cafnerons,  .^f  Here,** 
said  he^  ^*  is  your  father  with  his  wild  savage ;  how  would 
you  like  to  be  withliim  P^  *^  It  signifies  little,^  replied  the 
other.  ^^  what  I  would  like ;  but  I  recommend  tp  you  to  b^ 
prepared,  or  perhaps  my  father  and  his  wild  savages  may  bf 
nearer  to  you  before  night  than  you  woi^id^  Uke-.'^  And  so  it 
haj^aed.  Dundee  delayed  his  attack  ^^,till,i"  according 
to  an  eye-witness^  ^^  the  sun'^s  going  dqwn^  when  t|ie  Higl^ 
landmen  advanced  on  us  like  madmen,  without  shoeii  mr 
stockings,  covering  themselves  from  our  fire  with  their  tar- 
gets. At  last  they  cast  away  their  muskets,  drew*  their 
broadswords,  and  advanced  furiously  upon  us,  broke  us,  and 
obliged  us  to  relireat ;  some  fled  to  the  water,  some  another 
way.*"  *  In  short,  the  charge  was  like  a  torrent,  and  the 
route  complete ;  but  Dimdee  fell  early  in  the  attack.  +  'The 

*  The  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Dundee,  speaking  of  this  bat* 
tie,  says,  "  Then  the  Highlanders  fired,  threw  down  their  fusils,  rush- 
ed in  upon  the  enemy,  with  sword,  target,  and  pistol,  who  did  not  main- 
tain their  ground  two  minutes  after  the  Highlanders  were  amongst 
them  ;  and  I  dare' be  bold  to  say^  there  were  scarce  ever  such  strokes 
given  in  Europe,  as  were  given  that  day  by  the  Highlanders.  Many 
of  General  Mackay 's  officers  and  soldiers  were  cut  down  through  the 
skull  and  neck  to  the  very  breast ;  others  had  skulls  cut  offabove  their 
ears,  like  night-caps ;  some  soldiers  had  both  their  bodies  and  crossr 
belts  cut  through  at  one  blow ;  pikes  and  small  swords  were  cut  like 
willows ;  and  whoever  doubts  of  this,  may  consult  the  witnesses  of  the 
tragedy.** 

f  It  has  generally  beeii  believed  that  Lord  Dundee  was  killed  at  the 
dose  of  the  action,  but  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Jaraeiii 
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consternation  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Oeneral  pre- 
vented an  immediate  pursuit  through  the  great  pass.  If 
they  had  been  closely  followed,  and  if  a  few  men  had  been 
placed  at  the  southern  entrance,  not  a  man  of  the  king^s 
troops  would  have  escaped^  This  uninterrupted  retreat 
caused  General  Mackay  to  conclude,  that  some  misfortune 
had  befallen  Lord  Dundee.  "  Certainly,'*  said  Re,  "  Dun- 
dee has  been  killed,  or  I  could  not  thus  be  permitted  to  re- 
treat." 

The  21st,  or  Scotch  Fusileers,  was  on  the  left  of  General 
Mackay'^s  front  line,  Hastings'  and  Leslie's  (now  the  18th 
and  16th)  regiments  in  the  centre,  and  Lord  Leven's  (now  the 
S5th)  on  the  right;  the  whole  consisdngof  two  re^mentsof  ca- 
valry, and  nine  battalions  of  infantry.  After  the  right  of  the 
line  had  given  way,  the  re^ments  on  the  centre  and  left 
(the  left  being  covered  by  the  river  Garry,  and  the  right 
by  a  woody  precipice  below  the  House  of  Urrard)  stood 
their  ground,  and  for  a  short  time  withstood  the  shock  of 
the  Highlanders'  charge  with  the  broadsword ;  but  at  length 

VIL  to  Slewait  of  BoUechen,  who  commanded  die  Adiolemen.  i^ler 
their  desertion  from  Lord  Tullibardine;  shows  that  he  fell  early. 

^*  FrvAi  our  Court  at  DubHn  CaHU»  the  kut  day  of 
"  James,  R.       November.  1689,  and  thejifth  year  of  our  reign. 

'^  The  news  we  have  received  of  the  brave  Viscount  Dundee's  death 
has  most  sincerely  affected  us.  But  we  are  resolved,  by  extraordinary 
marks  of  favour,  to  make  his  family  conspicuous,  when  the  world  may 
see  lasting  honours  and  happiness  arc  to  be  acquired  by  the  brave  and 
loyaL  What  he  has  so  happily  begun,  and  you  so  successfully  main- 
tained, by  a  thorough  defeat  of  your  enemies,  we  shall  not  doubt  a 
generous  prosecution  of,  when  we  consider  that  the  Highland  loyalty  is 
inseparably  annexed  to  the  persons  of  their  kings;  Nor  no  ways  fear 
the  event,  whilst  the  justice  of  our  cause  shall  be  seconded  by  so  many 
bold  and  daring  assertors  of  our  royal  righU  If  their  courage  and 
yours,  and  the  rest  of  the  commanders  under  you,  were  not  steady,  the 
loss  you  had  in  a  General  you  loved  and  confided  in,  at  your  entrance 
into  action^  with  so  great  inequality  of  numbers,  were  enough  to  baffle 
you,  but  you  have  showed  yourself  above  surprise,  and  given  us  proof 
that  we  are,  in  a  great  measure,  like  to  owe  the  re-establishment  of  our 
monarchy  to  your  valour. ' 

Addressed  '^  To  Our  Trusty  Cousin  the  Laird  of  Baliechen. 
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they  gftve  way  on  all  sides.  Hastings^  fled  through  the  pass 
on  the  north  side.  The  Fusileers»  dashing  across  the  river, 
were  followed  by  the  Highlanders,  one  party  of  whom 
pressed  on  their  rear^  while  the  others  climbed  up  the  hills 
on  the  south  side  of  the  pass,  and,  having  no  ammunition, 
lolled  down  stones,  and  killed  several  of  the  soldiers  before 
they  recrossed  the  river  at  Invergarry.  This  was  the  only 
attempt  to  pursue.  * 

*  In  this  battle  Lochiel  was  attended  by  the  son  of  his  foster-bro- 
ther. This  faithful  adherent  followed  him  like  his  shadow^  ready  to 
assist  him  with  his  sword,  or  cover  him  fVom  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 
Soon  after  the  hattle  hegm,  the  chief  misMd  his  fliend  ftom  his  tidey 
and  turning  round  to  look  what  had  become  of  him,  saw  him  lying  on  his 
back,  with  his  breast  pierced  by  an  arrow.  He  hod  hardly  breath  be- 
fore he  expired  to  tell  Lochiel,  that^  seeing  an  enemy,  a  Highlander  in 
General  Mackay's  army,  aiming  at  him  with  a  bow  and  arrow  fVom  the 
rear,  he  sprung  behind  him,  and  thus  shdtered  him  from  instant  death. 
This  is  a  species  of  duty  not  often  practised,  perhapi^  by  our 
c^unps  of  the  present  day. 
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ArmSy  and  manner  of  using  then^^^Dispositicn  of  their  force,  and 
warlike  array — Mode  of  attack^^Example  at  Culloden. 

In  attemj^g  to  explain  how  a  people  living  within  their 
mountains,  in  an  uncultivated  and  sequestered  comer  of  a 
country,  should,  as  warricH^,  be  valuable  to  their  friends, 
and  terrible  to  their  enemies,  it  may  be  proper  first  to  de- 
scribe their  arms.  These  oonnsted  of  a  broadsword  ^rded 
on  the  left  side,  and  a  dirk,  or  short  thick  dagger,  on  the 
right,  used  only  when  the  combat  was  so  close  that  the 
sword  could  be  of  no  service.  *  In  ancient  times  they  also 
carried  a  small  short-handled  hatchet,  or  axe,  to  be  used 
when  they  closed  upon  the  enemy.  A  gun,  a  pair  of  pis- 
tols, and  a  target,  completed  their  armour,  -f*  In  absence 
of  the  musket,  or  when  short  of  ammunition,  they  used  the 
Lochaber  axe,  a  species  of  long  lance,  or  pike,  with  a  formi- 
dable weapon  at  the  end  of  it,  adapted  either  for  cutting  or 
stabbing.  This  lance  had  been  almost  laid  aside  since  the 
kitroduction  of  the  musket;  but  a  ready  substitute  was 
found,  by  fixing  a  scythe  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  with  which 
the  Highlanders  resisted  the  charge  of  cavalry,  to  them  the 
most  formidable  mode  of  attack.  In  1745  many  of  the  re- 
bels were  armed  in  this  manner,  till  they  supplied  them- 
selves with  muskets  after  the  battles  of  Prestonpans  and 

*  See  Appendix,  I. 

t  Rea^  in  the  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1715^  describing  the  march 
of  a  party  along  the  side  of  Lochlomond,  says,  **  That  night  they  ar* 
rived  at  Luss,  where  they  were  joined  by  Sir  Humphrey  Colquheun  of 
JiUss,  and  James  Grant  of  Pluscarden^  his  son-in-law^  followed  by  fbr- 
ty  or  fifty  stately  fellows  in  their  hose  and  belted  plaids^  armed  each  of 
them  with  a  well^fixed  gun  on  their  shoulders,  a  strong  handsome  tai^iet, 
with  a  sharp  pointed  steely  of  about  half  an  ell  in  lengthy  screwed  in- 
to the  navel  of  it,  on  his  arm,  a  sturdy  claymore  by  his  side^  and  a  |«stot 
or  two,  with  a  dirk  and  knife,  in  his  belt." 
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Falkirk.  Thus,  the  Higfaknders  united  the  offenaive  anns 
of  the  modems  with  the  defensive  arms  of  the  ancients. 
Latterly,  the  bow  and  arrow  *  seem  to  have  been  rarely 
used.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  these  weapons  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  that  species  of  hunting  which  was  a 
favourite  amusement ;  I  allude  to  the  hunting  of  deer,  or 
what  is  commonly  called  deer^staOcing^  where  the  great  art 
consists  in  approaching  the  animal  unobserved,  and  in 
wounding  him  without  disturbing  the  herd.  It  is  evident 
that  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  must  have  ceased  long 
previous  to  the  disarming  act,  as  we  find  no  mention  made 
of  them  there,  nor  do  we  learn  that  the  Highlanders  ever 
availed  themselves  of  the  omission. 

In  addition  to  the  weapons  already  mentioned,  gentle- 
men frequently  wore  suits  of  armour,  and  coats  of  mail. 
With  these,  however,  the  common  men  seldom  encumber- 
ed themselves,  both  on  account  of  the  expence,  and  as  they 
were  ill  adapted  to  the  hills  and  steeps  of  their  country,  and 
to  their  frequently  long  and  expeditious  marches. 

Thus  armed,  the  Highlanders  were  arrayed  for  battle,  in 
that  order  which  was  best  calculated  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation. Every  clan  was  drawn  up  as  a  regiment,  and  the  com- 
panies in  every  regiment  were  formed  of  the  tribes  or  families 
of  the  clan.  The  regiments,  thus  composed,  were  under  the 
control  of  the  head  or  chief  of  the  whole,  while  the  smaller  di- 
visions were  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  chieftains 
of  whose  families  they  were  descended,  or  of  those  who,  from 
their  property,  assumed  the  feudal  rights  of  chieftainship. 
Thus,  the  Athole  Brigade,  which  was  sometimes  so  nume- 
rous as  to  form  two,  three,  or  more  regiments,  was  always 
commanded  by  the  head  of  the  family  of  AthoU,  in  person,  or 
by  a  son  or  friend,  in  his  stead.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  as  we  learn  from  the  Lockhart  Papers,  ^^  the  Duke 
of  Atholl  was  of  great  importance  to  the  party  of  the  Cava- 
liers, being  able  to  raise  60Q0  of  the  best  men  in  the  king- 

*  See  Appendix^  K. 
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dom,  well  armed,  a&d  ready  to  sacrifice  tbeir  all.  for  the 
king'^s  service.'' 

In  1707,  his  QmcQ  took  the  field,  with  7000  men  of  his 
own  followers,  and  others  whom  he  could  influence,  tn  op- 
pose the  Union  with  England.  *  With  this  forcp  he 
marched  to  Perth,  in  the  expectation  of  being  joined  by 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  the  south;  but  as  they  did  not  move,  he  proceeded 
no  farther,  and,  disbanding  his  men,  returned  to  the 
Highlands.  In  1715,  the  Atholemen  were  command' 
ed  by  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  and  in  1745,  by  his 
brother.  Lord  George  Murray ;  but  thie  smaller  divisions 
and  tribes  were  under  the  command  of  gentlemen,  who  bad 
the  entire  direction  of  tiieir  own  followers,  yielding  obe- 
dience to  the  superior  only  in  general  movements.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  arrangement,  each  individual  was  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  those  whom  he  loved  and  feared.  His 
clansmen  and  kindred  were  the  witnesses  of  his  conduct, 
and  ready  either  to  applaud  his  bravery,  or  reproa/ch  his 
cowardice,  or  any  failure  of  duty. 

Before  commencing  their  attack,  they  frequently  put  off 
their  jackets  and  shoes,  that  their  movements  might  not  be 
impeded.     Their  advance  to  battle  was  in  a  kind  of  trot^ 

*  A  friend  of  mine,  the  late  Mr  Stewart  of  Crossmonnt,  carried 
arms  on  that  occasion,  of  which  he  used  to  speak  with  great  animation. 
He  died  in  January  1791 ,  at  the  age  of  104,  heing  previoosly  in  perfect 
possession  of  all  his  fiiculties,  and  in  such  ftdl  habit  of  body,  that  his  leg 
continued  as  well  formed  and  compact  as  at  forty.  He  had  a  i^ew  tooth  at 
the  age  of  96.  Mrs  Stewart,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  nearly  seventy 
years,  died  on  the  Tuesday  preceding  his  death.  He  was  then  in  per- 
fect health,  and  sent  to  request  that  my  fkther,  who  lived  some  miles 
distant,  would  come  to  him.  When  he  arrived  the  old  man  desired 
that  the  fVmeral  should  not  take  place  for  eight  days,  saying,  that 
he  had  now  out*lived  his  oldest  earthly  friend,  and  praying  mneady 
that  he  should  be  laid  in  the  same  grave.  He  kept  his  bed  the  second 
morning  after  her  death,  and  died  the  following  day,  without  pain  or 
complaint  They  were  buried  in  the  same  grave  on  the  succeeding 
Tuesday,  according  to  his  wish. 

11 
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such  as  is  iiow,  in  our  light  infantry  discipline,  called 
double-qiiick  marching.  When  they  had  advanced  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  enemy,  they  poured  in  a  volley  of  mus- 
letry,  which,  from  the  short  distance,  and  their  constant 
practice  as  marksmen,  was  generally  very  effective :  then 
dropping  their  muskets,  they  dashed  forward  sword  in 
hand,  reserving  their  pistols  and  dirks  for  close  action.  *^  To 
make  an  opening  in  regular  troops,  and  to  conquer,  they 
reckoned  the  same  thing,  because,  in  close  engagements, 
and  in  broken  ranks,  no  regular  troops  would  withstand 
them.''  ♦  When  they  closed  with  the  enemy,  they  received 
the  points  of  the  bayonets  on  their  targets ;  and  thrusting 
them  aside,  resorted  to  thdr  pistols  and  dirks,  to  complete 
the  impression  made  by  the  musket  and  broadsword.  It 
was  in  this  manner  that  the  Athole  Highlanders  and  the  Ca- 
merons,  who  were  on  the  right  of  Prince  Charles  Edward's 
followers  at  Culloden,  charged  the  left  wing  of  the  royal  ar- 
my. After  breaking  through  Barrell's  and  Munroe's,  (4th 
and  87th  regiments,)  which  formed  the  left  of  the  royal  ar- 
my, they  pushed  forward  to  charge  the  second  line,  com- 
posed of  Bligh's  and  Semple's  (20th  and  S5th)  regiments. 
Here  their  impetuosity  met  an  effectual  check,  by  the  fire  of 
those  corps,  when  they  came  within  a  few  yards,  and  still  more 
by  Wolfe's,  (the  8th  Foot,)  and  Cobham's  and  Lord  Mark 
Kerr's,  (the  10th  and  11th  Light  Dragoons,)  who  had 
formed  en  potence  on  their  right  flank,  and  poured  in  a 
most  destructive  fire  along  their  whole  line.  At  the  same 
momenfi  they  were  taken  in  rear  by  the  Argyle,  and  some 
companies  of  Lord  Loudon's  Highlanders,  who  had  ad- 
vanced in  that  direction,  and  had  broken  down  an  old  wall 
that  covered  the  right  of  the  rebels.  By  this  combination 
of  attacks,  they  were  forced  to  retire,  leaving  more  than  half 
thdr  number  dead  on  the  field.  The  same  kind  of  charge 
was  made  by  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  Frasers,  and  Mackin- 
toshes, upon  the  regiments  in  their  front.      These  were  the 

*  See  Dalrymple's  Memoirs* 
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Scotch  Fusileers  and  Ligonier^s  (the  Slst  and  48th  re^- 
ments,)  which  they  drove  back  upon  the  second  line,  but, 
being  unable  to  penetrate,  numbers  were  cut  down  at  the 
mouths  of  the  cannon,  before  they  gave  up  the  contest.  * 

*  Home^  in  his  History  of  the  Rebellion^  says  that  the  ^'  Athole  bri« 
gade>  in  advancing,  lost  thirty-two  officers,  and  was  so  shattered  that  it 
stopped  short,  and  never  closed  with  the  king^s  troops."  The  Athole 
brigade  had  not  so  many  officers  in  the  field ;  nineteen  officers  were 
killed,  and  four  wounded.  Many  gentlemen  who  served  in  the  ranks 
were  killed,  which  might  occasion  the  mistake.  I  have  conversed  with 
several  who  were  in  the  battle,  and,  among  others,  with  one  gentle- 
man still  alive  in  this  neighboi^rhood,  all  of  whom  difibred  from  Mr 
Home's  account. 

Mr  Home,  for  some  years,  spent  part  of  every  summer,  ostensibly 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health  and  for  amusement,  but  actually  in  collect- 
ing  materials  for  his  history.  The  respectability  of  his  character,  and  the 
suavity  of  his  manners,  procured  him  everywhere  a  good  reception. 
But  his  visits  were  principally  made  to  Jacobite  families,  to  whom 
the  secret  history  of  diose  times  was  familiar.  They  told  him  all  they 
knew  with  the  most  unreserved  confidence ;  and  nothing  could  exceed 
their  disappointment  when  the  history  appeared,  and  prov^  to  be  « 
dry  detail  of  fiicts  universally  known,  while  the  rich  store  of  authentic 
and  interesting  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  times,  and 
of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Highland  character,  with  which  they  had 
fhmished  him^  had  been  neglected  or  conceal^,  from  an  absurd  dread 
of  giving  oSaice  to  the  Royal  Family  by  a  disclosure  of  the  cruelties 
wantonly  practised,  or  by  relating  drcnmstances  creditable  to  the  feeU 
ings  of  the  unfortunate  sufierers.  Now,  it  is  ver^  well  known  with 
what  generous  sympathy  the  late  King  viewed  the  sacrifice  tombtaken 
loyalty,  and  the  countenance  and  protection  which  he  afibrded  to  such 
individuals  as  lived  to  see  him  on  the  throne,  and  which  he  extended 
to  their  descendants*  It  is  equally  well  known  that  there  is  not  one 
[individual  of  his  family  that  would  not  listen  with  deep  interest  to  the 
details  of  chivalrous  loyalty,  of  honourable  sacrifices,  and  of  su|ferings 
sustained  with  patience  and  fortitude  by  those  who  are  long  since 
gone  to  their  account,  and  who  are  no  more  objects  of  dislike  or  hosti- 
lity to  liiem  than  Hector  or  King  Priam. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  meagreness  of  this  long  meditated  his« 
tory  can  credibly  be  accounted  for,  is  by  refiecting  on  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  work  was  finished.  Two  or  three  years  before  it 
was  published,  the  author's  carriage  had  been  overturned  when  travel- 
ling in  RoBs^shire,  on  which  occasion  he  received  a  (severe  contusion  on 
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Tbe  Reyerend  Dr  Shaw,  in  his  manuscript  History  of  the 
RebeUion,  says,  <<  The  enemy^s  attack  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
royal  army  was  made  with  a  view  to  break  that  wiiyg,  to 
run  it  into  disorder,  and  then  to  communicate  the  disorder 
to  the  whole  army*  This  could  not  eaoly  be  effected,  when 
a  second  jand  third  line^rere  iseady  to  sustain  the  first  But 
it  must  be  owned  the  attack  was  made  with  the  greatest 
courage,  order,  and  bravery,  amidst  the  hottest  fire  of  small 
arms,  and  continued  fire  of  cannon  with  grape-shot,  on  their 
flanks,  front,  and  rear.  They  ran  in  upon  the  points  of  the 
bayonets,  hewed  down  the  soldiers  with  their  broadswords, 
drove  them  back,  and  put  them  into  disorder,  and  possessed 
di^nselves  of  two  pieces  of  cannon.  The  rebels^  left  wing 
did  not  sustain  them  in  the  attack,  and  four  fresh  regiments 
coming  up  from  the  Duke^s  second  line  under  General 
Huske,  they  could  not  stand  under  a  continual  fire  both  in 
front,  in  flank,  and  rear,  and  therefore  they  retired.  It  was 
in  this  attack  that  Lord  Robert  Kerr,  having  stood  his 
ground,  after  Barrell^s  regiment  was  broke  and  drove  back, 
was  killed.*  And  farther,  we  learn  from  the  Lockhart 
papers,  that  ^  Lord  George  Murray  attacked,  at  the 
head  of  the  Atholemen,  (who  had  the  right  of  the  army  that 
day,)  with  all  the  bravery  ima^nable,  as  the  whole  army 
did,  and  broke  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  line  in  several 
places,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  two  pieces  of  can- 
non, (though  they  were  both  fronted  and  flanked  by  them, 
who  kept  a  close  firing  from  right  to  left,)  and  marched  up 
to  the  points  of  their  bayonets,  which  they  could  not  see  for 
smoke  till  they  were  upon  them.^  Such  were  the  strength 
and  dexterity  with  which  these  people  used  their  arms,  if 
not  always  to  conquer,  at  least  to  amaze  and  confound  regu- 
lar troops. 

the  head,  which  had  such  an  efi^  upon  his  nerves,  that  both  his  me* 
fnory  and  judgment  were  very  considerably  affected  ever  after. 
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SECTION  VII. 

Highland  garh^^MiUtary  adffantageS'^Presideni  Forbes  ori  Us 
advaHtagea  in  the  Highlands^^Highly  prized  by  the  Highland* 
en^^Ease  and  gracefulness  of  the  costume* 

Among  the  circumstances  that  influenced  the  military 
character  of  the  Highlanders,  we  must  not  omit  their  pecur 
liar  garb,  which,  by  its  freedom  and  lightness,  enabled 
them  to  use  their  limbs,  and  to  handle  their  arms  with  ease 
and  celerity,  and  to  move  with  great  speed  when  employed 
with  either  cavalry  or  light  infantry.  In  the  wars  of  6us- 
tavus  Adolphus,  in  the  dvil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  and  on  va- 
rious  other  occasions,  they  were  often  mixed  with  the  ca- 
valry, affording  to  detached  squadrons  the  incalculable  ad- 
vantage of  support  from  infantry,  even  in  their  most  rapid 
movements.  The  author  of  ^^  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,^  speak- 
ing of  the  Scots  army  in  1640,  says,  ^^  I  observed  that 
these  parties  had  always  some  foot  with  them,  and  yet  if 
the  horses  galloped  or  pushed  on  ever  so  forward,  the  foot 
were  as  forward  as  they,  which  was  an  extraordinary  advan- 
tage. These  were  those  they  call  Highlanders ;  they  would 
run  on  foot  with  all  their  arms  and  all  their  accoutrements, 
and  kept  very  good  order  too,  and  kept  pace  with  the 
horses,  let  them  go  at  what  rate  they  would.^  This  almost 
incredible  swiftness  with  which  these  people  moved,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  light  dress,  and  unshacided  limbs,  formed 
the  military  advantage  of  the  garb,  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Lord  President  Forbes,  it  possessed  others,  which  he 
stated  in  a  letter,  objecting  to  its  abolition,  and  addressed 
to  the  Laird  of  Brodie,  at  that  time  Lord  Lyon  for  Scot- 
land. *^  The  garb  is  certainly  very  loose,  and  fits  men  in- 
lu^  to  it  to  go  through  great  marches,  to  hear  cut  against 
the  mdemency  qf  ^  weather ,  to  wade  through  rivers,  to 
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shelter  in  huts,  woods,  and  locks,  ofi  occasions  tvken  men 
dressed  m  the  low  cotmify  garb  could  flat  endure.  And  it  is 
to  be  considered,  that,  as  the  Highlanders  are  circiunstanced 
at  present,  it  is,  at  least  it  seems  to  me  to  be,  an  utter  im- 
poonbility,  without  the  advantage  of  this  dress,  for  the  in^ 
halntants  to  tend  their  cattle,  and  go  through  the  othar 
parts  of  their  business,  without  which  they  could  not  sub- 
ast,  not  to  speak  of  paying  rents  to  their  landlords.^ 

The  following  account  of  the  dress  is  by  an  author,  who 
wrote  before  the  year  1697.  "  They,''  the  Highlanders, 
<'  delight  in  marbled  cloths,  especially  that  have  long  stripes 
of  sundrie  colours ;  they  love  chiefly  purple  and  blue ;  their 
predecessors  used  short  mantles,  or  plaids  of  divers  colours, 
sundrie  ways  divided,  and  among  some  the  same  custom  is 
observed  to  this  day ;  but,  for  the  most  part  now,  they  are 
brown,  most  near  to  the  colour  of  the  hadder,  to  the  eflfect 
when  they  lye  among  the  hadders,  the  bright  colour  of  thdr 
plaids  shall  not  bewray  them,  with  the  which,  rather  coloured 
than  dad,  they  suffer  the  most  cruel  tempests  that  blow  in  the 
open  fields,  in  such  sort,  that  in  a  night  of  snow  they  sleep 
sound.''  *  The  dress  of  the  Highlanders  was  so  peculiarly  ac- 
commodated to  the  warrior,  the  hunter,  and  the  shepherd, 
that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cruelty  and  impolicy  of  oppos- 
ing national  predilections,  much  dissatisfaction  was  occa^on- 
ed  by  its  suppression,  and  the  rigour  with  which  the  change 
was  enforced.  People  in  a  state  of  imperfect  civilization 
retain  as  much  of  their  ancient  habits,  as  to  distinguish 
them  strongly  from  the  lower  orders  in  more  advanced  so- 
dety.  The  latter,  more  laborious,  less  high-minded,  and 
more  studious  of  comfort  and  convenience,  are  less  solicit- 
ous about  personal  appearance,  and  less  willing  to  bear 
personal  privations  in  regard  to  food  and  acjcommodation. 
To  such  privations  the  former  readily  submit,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  procure  arms  and  habiliments  which  may 
set  off  to  advantage  a  person  unbent  and  unsubdued  by 

*  Certayne  Mattere  concerning  Scotland.    London,  printed  1503. 
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oonsciouft  inferiority,  with  limbs  unshackled,  and  aecustom- 
ed  to  move  with  pliant  ease,  and  untaught  grace.     The 
point  of  personal  decoration  once  secured,  it  mattered  not 
to  the  Highlander  that  his  dwelling  was  mean,  his  domestic 
utensils  scanty  and  of  the  simplest  c(mstruction,  and  his  house 
and  furniture  merely  such  as  could  be  jHrepared  by  his  own 
hands.     He  was  his  own  cooper,  carpenter,  imd  shoemaker, 
while  his  wife  improved  the  value  of  his  dress  by  her  ciure 
and  pride  in  preparing  the  materials.     To  be  his  own  tailor 
or  weaver  he  Uiought  beneath  him ;  these  occupations  were 
left  to  such  as,  from  deficiency  in  strength,  courage,  or  na- 
tural ability,  were  disqualified  for  the  field  or  the  chace. 
One  port  (^  the  Highland  habit  consisted  of  truis.  *    These 
were  both  breeches  and  stockings  in  one  piece,  were  made  to  fit 
perfectly  close  to  the  limbs,  f^nd  were  worn  principally  by 
gentlemen  on  horsebacke    The  waistcoiit  and  short  coat  were 
adorned  with  ^ver  buttons,  tassels,  embroidery^  or  lace, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times.     But  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  belted  plaid  were  of  greatest  importance  in  the 
toilet  of  a  Highlandman  of  fashipn.      This  was  a  piece  of 
tartan  two  yards  in  breadth,  and  foi^r  in  length,  whicji  sur- 
rounded the  waist  in  large  plaits,  or  folds,  adjusted  with 
great  nicety,  and  confined  by  a  belt,  buckled  tight  round 
the  body.      While  the  lower  part  came  down  to  the  knees, 
the  other  was  drawn  up  and  adjusted  to  the  left  shoulder, 
leaving  the  right  arm  uncovered,  and  at  full  liberty.      In 
wet  weather,  the  plaid  was  thrown  loos^e,  and  covered  both 
shoulders  and  body ;  and  wh^n  the  pse  pf  bpth  arms  was  re* 
quired,  it  was  fastened  across  the  breast  by  a  large  silver 
bodkin,  or  circular  brooch,  often  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  or  imitations  of  them)  having  mottos  engraved,  con- 
sisting of  allegorical  and  figurative  sentences.     These  were 
also  employed  to  fix  the  plaid  on  the  left  shoulder.   A  largi^ 
purse  of  goat^s  or  badger'^s  skin,  answering  the  purpose  of  a 
pocket,  and  ornamented  with  a  silver  or  brass  mouth-piece^ 

•  See  Appendix,  1-, 
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and  many  tasaek^  hung  bef<Mre.  *  A  dirk^  with  a  knife  and 
fork  atuck  in  the  side  of  the  sheath,  and  sometimes  a  spoon^ 
together  with  a  pair  of  steel  pistols,  were  essential  accom^ 
paniments.  The  bonnet,  which  gentlemen  generally  wore 
with  one  or  m<H:e  feathers,  completed  the  national  garb. 
The  dress  of  the  common  people  differed  only  in  the  defi- 
ciency of  finer  or  brighter  cdours,  and  of  silver  ornaments, 
being  otherwise  essentially  the  same;  a  tuft  of  heather, 
pine,  hoUy,  or  oak,  supplying  the  place  of  feathers  in  the 
bonnet.  The  garters  were  broad,  and  of  rich  colours, 
wrought  in  asmall  primitive  kind  of  loom,  the  use  of  which 
is  now  Uttle  known,  and  formed  ^  close  texture,  which  waa 
not  liable  tp  wrinkle,  but  which  kept  the  pattern  in  full  dis- 
play. *|-  The  silver  buttons  %  were  frequently  found  among 
the  b^ter  and  more  provident  of  the  lower  nuiks, — an  inhe- 
ritance often  of  long  descent.  §  The  belted  plaid,  which  waa 

*  The  ladies  have  recently  ad<^ted  this  pune,  as  a  iubatiiute  for  the 
female  pocket  which  has  disappeared.  The  form  and  mouth-pieces  of 
die  Ridicule  are  an  exact  model  of  the  Highlanders'  parses. 

t  Hieae  garters  are  still  made  on  the  estate  of  General  Camphell  of 
Mmaid,  on  the  hanks  of  Lochow^  in  Argykahire. 

i  The  officers  of  the  Highland  i:egiment8  of  Mackay's  and  Munroe's^ 
who  served  under  Guitavus  Adolphus,  in  the  wars  of  1626  and  1688, 
"  in  addition  to  rich  buttons,  wore  a  gold  chain  round  the  neck  to  secure 
the  owner  in  case  of  being  wounded  or  taken  prisoner,  good  treatment, 
or  payment  for  fiitore  ransom."  In  the  Highlands,  batUma  of  large 
size,  and  of  solid  silver,  were  worn,  that,  in  the  event  of  filling  in  bat* 
tie,  or  dying  in  a  strange  country,  and  at  a  distance  from  their  friends 
and  their  home,  the  value  of  the  buttons  might  defray  the  expences  of 
a  decent  frmeral. 

§  f'  The  women,"  says  Martin,  **  wore  sleeves  of  scarlet  doth,  closed 
at  the  end  as  mens'  yeatij,  with  gold  lace  round  them,  having  plate  but* 
tons,  set  with  fine  stones.  The  head  dress  was  a  fine  kerchief  of  linen 
strait  about  the  head.  *  The  plaid  was  tied  befinre  on  the  breast,  with 
a  buckle  of  silver  or  brass,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  person.  I 
have  seen  some  of  the  former  of  one  hundred  merln  value ;  the  whole 
curiously  engraved  with  various  animals.  There  was  a  lesser  buckle 
which  was  worn  in  the  middle  of  the  larger.     It  had  in  the  centre  i| 

*  This  is  still  worn  by  old  women  in  Breadalbane,  and  other  districts  k^ 
piTthshire. 
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generally  double,  or  in  two  folds,  formed,  when  let  down  so 
as  to  envelope  the  whole  person,  a  shelter  from  the  storm, 
and  a  cohering  in  which  the  wearer  wrapt  himself  tip  in  full 
security,  when  he  lay  down  fearlessly  among  the  heather. 
This,  if  benighted  in  his  hunting  excursions,  or  on  a  distant 
visit,  he  by  no  means  considered  a  hardship ;  nay,  so  little 
was  he  disturbed  by  the  petty  miseries  which  otho-s  fed 
from  inclement  weather,  that,  ill  storms  6f  snow,  frost,  or 
wind,  he  would  dip  the  plaid  in  water,  and,  wrapping  him- 
self up  in  it  when  moistened,  lie  down  on  the  heath.  The 
plaad  thus  swelled  with  moisture  was  supposed  to  reeist  the 
wind,  so  that  the  exhalation  from  the  body  during  sleep 
might  surround  the  wearer  with  an  atmosphere  of  warm  va- 
pour. 

In  dyeing  and  arranging  the  various  colours  of  their  tar- 
tans, they  displayed  no  small  art  and  taste,  preserving  at 
the  same  time  the  distinctive  patterns  (or  sets,  as  they  were 
called)  of  the  different  clans,  tribes,  families,  and  districts. 
Thus  a  Macdonald,  a  Campbell,  a  Mackenzie,  &c.  was 
known  by  his  plaid ;  and  in  like  manner  the  Athole,  61en- 
orchy,  and  other  colours  of  different  districts,  were  easily 
distinguishable.  Besides  those  general  divisions,  indus- 
trious housewives  had  patterns,  distinguished  by  the  set, 
superior  quality,  and  fineness  of  cloth,  or  brightness  and  va- 
riety of  the  colours.  In  those  times  when  mutual  attach- 
ment and  confidence  subsisted  between  the  proprietors  and 
occupiers  of  land  in  the  Highlands,  the  removal  of  tenants, 
except  in  remarkable  cases,  rarely  occurred,  and  consequent- 
ly, it  was  easy  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  any  particular 
set,  or  pattern,  even  among  the  lower  orders.  * 

large  piece  of  crystal^  or  some  finer  stone^  and  this  was  set  round  with 
several  finer  stones  of  a  lesser  size." 

*  At  Inch  Ewan^  in  Breadalhane^  a  family  of  the  name  of  Macnab 
occupied  the  same  &rm,  from  father  to  son^  for  nearly  four  centuries, 
til],  within  these  few  years,  the  last  occupier  resigned.  A  race  of  the  name 
of  Stewart^  in  Glenfingla^^  in  Menteith^  has  for  several  centuries  pos- 
sessed the  same  far»s^  and^  from  the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
present  noble  proprietor,  it  is  probable  that)  without  some  extraordi- 
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I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  particulars  of  this  cos- 
tume, as  much  of  the  distinctive  character  of  the  people  was 
connected  with  it.  In  Eustace^s  Classical  Tour,  he  has 
some  ingenious  strictures  on  the  European  habit  contrasted 
with  the  Asiatic  costume.  The  former,  he  says,  is  stiff, 
formal,  confined,  and  full  of  right  angles,  and  so  un- 
like the  drapery  which  invests  those  imperishable  forms  of 
grace  and  beauty  left  us,  by  ancient  sculptors,  as  models 
on  which  to  form  our  taste,  as  to  offer  a  revolting  contrast 
to  all  that  is  flowing,  easy,  and  picturesque  in  costume.  The 
Asiatic,  dress,  he  observes,  is  only  suited  to  the  cumbrous 
pomp,  and  indolent  effeminacy  of  Oriental  customs :  it  im- 
pedes motion,  and  incumbers  the  form  which  it  envelopes. 
In  one  comer  of  Great  Britain,  he  continues,  a  dress  b  worn 
by  which  these  two  extremes  are  avoided :  it  has  the  ea^ 
folds  of  a  drapery,  which  takes  away  from  the  ccmstrained 
and  angular  air  of  the  ordinary  habits,  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  sufficiently  light  and  succinct  to  answer  all  the  piur- 
poses  of  activity  and  ready  motion.  With  some  obvious 
and  easy  alterations,  he  thinks  it  might,  in  many  cases,  be 
adopted  with  advantage. 

nary  cause^  this  cQmmunity  will  not  be  disturbed.  It  would  be  endless  to 
give  instances  of  thegreat  number  of  years  during  wl^ich  the  same  families 
poesessed  their  farms^  in  a  successioD^  as  regular  and  unbroken  as  that  of 
the  landlords.  The  family  of  Madn  tyre  possessed  the  ftnn  of  Glenoe,  in 
Nether  Lorn,  from  about  the  year  ISOOdown  till  18 10.  They  were  origi- 
nally foresters  of  Stewart  Lord  J^om,  and  were  continued  in  their  posses- 
sion and  employments  after  the  succession  of  the  Glenorchy  and  firea- 
dalbane  families  to  this  estate  by  a  marriage  with  a  co-heiress  of  the 
bttt  Lord  Lora  of  the  Stewart  family,  in  the  year  1435. 
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SECTION  Vlfl. 

Bardi. — Importance  of  their  office — Piperi^  hoto  employed — T^e 
idea  of  death  rendered  familiar^  and  the  event  anticipated  with 
unconcern-'^Music  and  loftifjeding. 

While  the  oommon  people  amused  themselves,  as  I  will 
have  occasion  to  notice  afterwards,  with  recitals  of  poetry 
and  ima^nary  or  traditionary  tales,  every  chief  had  his 
bard,  whose  office  it  was  to  celebrate  the  warlike  deed»  of 
the  family  and  of  individuals  of  the  clan,  to  entertain  the 
festive  board  with  the  songs  of  Ossian,  of  UUin,  and  of 
Oran,  and  to  raise  the  feelings  and  energies  of  the  hearers 
by  songs  and  narratives,  in  which  the  exploits  of  their  an- 
cestors and  kinsmen  were  recorded.  The  bards  Were  an  im- 
portant order  of  men  in  Highland  society.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  books  they  constituted  the  library,  and  concentrat- 
ed the  learning  of  the  tribe.  By  a  retentive  memory,  an  in- 
dispensable requisite  in  their  vocation,  they  became  the  liv- 
ing chronicles  of  past  events,  and  the  depositories  of  popular 
poetry.  They  followed  the  clans  to  the  field,  where  they 
eulogised  the  fame  resulting  from  a  glorious  death,  and 
held  forth  the  honour  of  expiring  in  the  arms  of  victory  in 
defence  of  their  beloved  country,  as  well  as  the  disgrace  at- 
tending dastardly  conduct,  or  cowardly  retreat.  Before  the 
battle  they  passed  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  from  one  party 
to  another,  giving  to  all  exhortations  and  encouragement ; 
and  when  the  commencement  of  the  fight  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  their  voice  to  be  heard,  they  were  succeeded  by 
the  pipers,  who,  with  their  inspiring  and  warlike  strains, 
kept  alive  the  enthusiasm  which  the  bard  had  inspired. 
When  the  contest  was  decided,  the  duties  of  these  two 
pubUc  functionaries  again  became  important.  The  bard 
was  employed  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  brave  who  had 

10 
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fa&^n,  fo  celebrate  the  actions  of  those  who  survived,  and 
to  excite  them  to  future  deeds  of  valour.  The  piper,  in 
his  turn,  was  called  upon  to  sound  mournful  lamentations 
for  the  slain,  and  to  remind  the  survivors  how  honourably 
their  fiiends  had  died.  By  connecting  the  past  with  the 
present,  by  showing  that  the  warlike  hero,  the  honoured 
chief,  or  the  respected  parent,  who,  though  no  longer  pre- 
sent  to  his  friends,  could  not  die  in  their  memory,  and  that, 
tfaotigh  deiUl,  he  still  survived  in  fame,  and  might  sympa- 
thize  with  those  whom  he  had  left  behind ;  a  magnanimous 
contempt  of  death  was  naturally  produced,  and  sedulously 
cherished.  It  has  thus  become  a  singular  and  characteris- 
tical  feature  of  Highland  sentiment,  to  contemplate  with  easy 
familiarity  the  prospect  of  death;  which  is  considered  as  mere- 
ly a  passage  from  this  to  another  state  of  existence,  enliven- 
ed with  the  assured  hope  of  being  again  joined  by  the 
fnends  whom  they  loved.  The  effect  of  this  soitiment  is 
perceived  in  the  anxious  care  with  which  they  provide  the 
necessary  articles  for  a  proper  and  becoming  funeral.  Of 
this  they  speak  with  an  ease  and  freedom,  equally  remote 
from  dastardly  affectation,  or  fool-hardy  presumption,  and 
proportioned  solely  to  the  inevitable  certiunty  of  the  event « 
itself.  Even  the  poorest  and  most  destitute  endeavour  to 
lay  up  something,  for  this  last  solemnity.  To  be  con^gned 
to  the  grave  among  strangers,  without  the  attendance 
and  sympathy  of  friends,  and  at  a  distance  from  their  fami- 
ly, was  considered  a  heavy  calamity ;  *  and  even  to  this 

*  This  feeling  still  exists  with  eontider«ble  foree>  and  may  afford  an 
idea  of  the  despair  which  must  actuate  people  when  they  bring  themselves 
to  emigrate  from  a  beloved  country^  hallowed  by  the  remains  of  their 
finrefathers,  and  where  they  so  anxiously  desire  that  their  own  bones 
may  be  laid.  Last  winter^  a  woman  aged  ninety«one,  but  in  per- 
/eet  health,  and  in  posaesiion  of  aU  her  fiiculties,  went  to  Perth  from 
her  house  in  Strathbrane,  a  few  miles  above  Dunkeld.  A  few  days 
after  her  arrival  in  Perth,  where  she  had  gone  to  visit  a  daughter,  she 
had  a  slight  attack  of  fever.  One  evening  a  considerable  quantity  of 
snow  had  fallen,  and  she  expressed  great  anxiety,  particularly  when 
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day,  people  make  the  greatest  exertioiis  to  cacry  home  the 
bodies  of  such  relations  as  happen  to  di^  fav  from  the  ground 
hallowed  by  the  ashes  of  thdr  forefathers.  ^^  A  man  well 
known  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,^  says  Mrs  Grant, 
^^  was  remarkable  for  his  filial  affection,  even  among  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  mountains,  so  distinguished  for  that 
branch  of  pifity.  His  mother  beiiig  a  widow,  and  h,»ying  a 
numerous  family,  who  had  married  very  early,  he  continued 
to  live  single,  that  he  might  the  more  sediilously  attend  to 
her  comfort,  and  watch  over  her  djedining  years  with  the 
tenderest  care.  On  her  birth-day,  he  always  collected  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  their  families,  to  a  sort  of  kind- 
ly feast,  and  in  conclusion,  gave  a  toast,  not  easily  translated 
from  the  emphatic  language,  without  circumlQcution,*^^n 
easy  and  decorous  depaarture  to  niy  motlier^  comes  neprest  to 
it.  *  This  toast,  which  would  shake  the  nerves  of  lashiona- 
ble  delicacy,  was  received  with  great  applause,  the  old  wo- 
man remarking,  that  God  had  been  always  good  to  her, 
and  she  hoped  she  would  die  as  decently  as  she  had  lived; 
for  it  is  thought  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  die  decently. 

told  that  a  heavier  fall  was  expected.  Next  moraing  her  bed  was  found 
empty^  and  no  trace  of  her  could  be  discovered^  till  the  second  day,  when 
she  sent  word  that  she  had  slipt  out  of  the  boose  «t  tnidnight,  set 
off  on  foot  through  the  snow,  and  never  8tq>pBd  till  sb^  lesefaed  hornet 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles*  When  questioned  sometime  afterwards 
why  she  went  away  so  abruptly,  she  answered, ''  If  my  sickness- 
had  increased,  and  if  I  had  died,  they  could  not  have  sent  my  remains 
home  through  the  deep  snows.  If  I  had  told  my  daughter,  perhaps 
she  would  have  locked  the  door  upon  me,  and  God  fbrbid  that  ray 
bones  should  be  at  such  a  distance  from  home,  and  be  buried  among 
Guall-na-machair,  The  strangers  ^  the  plain." 

When  this  woman,  who  was  bom  in  the  immediate  borders  of  the 
plains,  had  such  a  dread  of  leaving  her  bones  among  strangers^  as  she 
called  them,  but  whom  she  often  saw^  how  much  stronger  must  this 
feeling  be  in  the  central  and  northern  Highlands,  where  they  never 
saw  the  plains  or  their  inhabitants  f 

*  Crioch  onerach,— an  honourable  death,— 'is  the  common  expfession 
of  a  friendly  wish. 
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The  ritual  of  decorous  departure,  and  of  behaviour  to  be 
observed  by  the  friends  of  the  dying  on  that  solemn  occa- 
sion, being  fuUy  established,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  take  a  solemn  leave  of  old  people,  as  if  they  were  going 
on  a  journey,  and  pretty  much  in  the  same  terms.  People 
frequently  send  conditional  messages  to  the  departed.  If  you 
are  permitted^  teU  my  dear  brother^  that  I  have  merely  endured 
the  world  since  he  left  ity  and  that  I  have  been  very  kind  to 
every  creature  he  used  to  cherishyjbr  his  sake.  I  have,  indeed, 
beard  a  person  of  a  very  enlightened  mind,  seriously  give  a 
message  to  an  aged  person,  to  deliver  to  a  child  he  had  lost 
not  long  before,  which  she  as  seriously  promised  to  deliver, 
with  the  wonted  salvo,  if  she  was  permitted."  ♦  Speaking 
in  this  manner  of  death  as  a  common  casualty,  a  High* 
lander  will  very  gravely  ask  you  where  you  mean  to  be 
buried,  or  whether  you  would  prefer  such  a  place  of  inter* 
ment,  as  being  near  to  that  of  your  ancestors. 

With  this  freedom  from  the  tormendng  fears  of  death, 
they  were,  and  still  are,  enthu^astically  fond  of  music  and 
dancing,  and  eagerly  avidled  themselves  of  every  opportunity 
of  indulging  this  propensity,  -f  Possessing  naturally  a  good 
ear  for  nuisic,  they  displayed  great  agility  in  dancing. 
Tbdr  music  was  in  unison  with  their  character.  They  de- 
lighted in  the  warlike  high-toned  notes  of  the  bagpipes,  and 
were  particularly  charmed  with  solemn  and  melancholy  airs^ 
or  Laments  (as  they  call  them)  for  their  deceased  friends,—* 
a  feding,  of  which  their  naturally  sedate  and  contemplative 

*  Mrs  Gnnt's  Sizpentidoiu  of  ihe  Highlanden. 

f  At  hanrest-home^  halbwe'en^  duristeaings,  and  every  holiday,  the 
peo^e  aasemUed  in  the  erenikigs  to  dance.  At  all  weddings  pipes  and 
fid<Ue0  were  indispensable.  These  weddings  were  aometimea  a  aouroe 
of  emolnmeDt  to  the  young  people,  who  supplied  the  dinner  and  liquors^ 
while  the  gnesta  paid  fi)T  the  entertaiament,  more  agreeably  to  their 
drcumstancea  andindinatiims,  than  in  proportion  to  die  value  of  the 
enterCaimneBt  itself.  Next  mofning  the  relatioQa  and  most  inti- 
mate ftiends  of  the  parties  le-aaaemUed  with  offeringa  of  a  oow,  calf, 
or  whatever  was  thought  neeeasary  for  assisting  the  establiahment  of  • 
young  housekeeper*  See  Appendix,  M. 
VOL,  I.  F 
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turn  of  mind  rendered  them  peculiarly  susceptible ;  while 
their  sprightly  reels  and  strathspeys  were  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  most  exhilarating  gaiety,  and  to  relieve  the  heart 
from  the  cares  saxd  inquietudes  of  life.  * 

Such  were  some  of  the  most  striking  and  pecuUiMr.  traits 
in  the  character  of  this  people.  <^  Accustomed  to  traverse 
tracts  of  country,  which  had  never  been  subjected  to  the 
hands  of  art,  contemplating  every  day  the  most  diverged 
scenery,  siurounded  every  where  by  wild  and  magnificent 
objects,  by  mountains,  lakes,  and  forests,  the  mind  of  the 
Highlander  is  expanded,  and  partakes  in  some  measure  of 
the  wild  sublimity  of  the  objects  with  which  he  is  conversant.,. 
Pursuing  the  chace  in  regions  not  peopled,  according  to 
their  extent,  he  often  jBnds  himself  alone,  in  a  gloomy  de- 
sart,  or  by  ^he  margin  of  the  dark  frowning  deep ;  his  ima- 
gination is  tinged  with  pleasing  melancholy ;  he  finds  so- 
ciety in  the  passing  breeze,  and  he  beholds  the  airy  forms 
of  his  fathers  descending  qu  the  skirts  of  the  clouds.  When 
the  tempest  howls  "f*  over  the  heath,  and  the  elements  are 

•  See  Appendix^  N. 

f  Previous  to  a  tempest,  some  moantains  in  the  Highlands  emit  a 
loud  hollow  noise  like  the  roariiig  of  distant  l^under^  and  the  louder  the 
noise  the  more -furious  will  be  the  tempest,  which  it  generally  precedes 
about  twelve  or  twenty^four  hours.  On  this  warning,  when  *'  theaphrit 
of  the  mountains  shrieks,"  the  superstitious  minds  of  the  Highlanders 
presage  many  omens,  fieindouran  in  Glenorchy^  near  the  confines 
of  Perth  and  Argyle,  emits  this  noise  tn  a  most  strikhi^  manner.  It 
is  remaskable  that  it  is  emitted  only  previous  to  storms  of  wind  and 
rain.  Before  a  fall  of  snow,  however  Aurious  the  tempest,  the  moun* 
tain,  which  is  of  a  conical  form,. and  3500  &et  in  height,  is  sUent.  In 
the  same  manner  several  of  the  great  waterftUs  in  the  Highland  rivers 
and  streams  give  signals  of  approaching  tempests  and  heayy  Mis  of  rain. 
Tweniy-four  or  thirty  hours  previous  to  a  storm,  tiie  great  iUls  on  the 
river  Tummel,  north  of  ShichaHain,  emit  aloud  noise,  heard«t  the  dis- 
tance  of  several  miles.  The  longer  the  course  of  the  preceding  dry  wea- 
ther, fihe  louder  and  the  more  similar  to  a  continued  roll  of  distant  thnn- 
der  is  the  noise ;  consequently,  it  is  louder  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
When  the  rain  commences  the  noise  ceases.  It  forms  an  unerring  ba- 
rometer to  the  neighbouring  fanners.    Why  mountains  and  waterfalls 
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mixed  in  dire  ujMroar,  he  recognises  the  airy  q>irit  of  the 
storm,  and  he  retires  to  his  cave.  Such  is,  at  this  day,  the 
tone  of  mind  which  chaiactelizal  the  Highhmder,  who  has 
not  lost  the  distinctive  marks  of  his  race  by  commerce  with 
«trangers,  and  sudi,  too,  has  been  the  picture  which  haa 
been  drawn  by  Ossian.^  *  Such  scenes  sb  these  impressed 
the  warm  imaginations  of  the  Highlanders  with  sentiibents 
of  awe  and  sublimity,  and,  without  any  moroseness  or  suU 
Wness  of  dispontkm,  produced  that  serioUs  turn  of  think- 
ing so  remarkably  associated  with  gaiety  and  cheerful- 
nes^ 

fihonldf  Id  serentf  mild  westher^  emit  such  remarkable  foamls,  ifid  be 
silent  in  tempests  and  rains,  m^ht  fbnn  an  intereiting  subject  of 
inquiry.' 

•  Vr  Graham  of  Aberfbyle,  on  the  Authenticity  of  Ossian. 
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SECTION  IX. 

General  means  of  subsistence — Filial  affection — Dependence  of 
parents  on  their  children — Disposition  of  children  to  support 
their^parenis. 

• 

In  former  times  the  peculation,  which^  as  already  stated,* 
appears  to  have  been  greater  than  at  a  ]bX&  period,  would 
sean  at  first  sight  to  have  greatly  exceeded  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, in  a  country  possessing  so  small  an  extent  of  land  fit 
for  cultivation.  Be  it  remarked,  however,  that  then*  small 
breed  of  cattle  throve  upon  the  poorest  herbage,  and  was, 
in  every  respect,  well  calculated  for  the  country^  In  sum- 
mer, the  people  subsisted  chiefly  on  milk,  p-epared  in  va- 
rious forms ;  while  in  winter  they  lived,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  animal  food:  the  spring  was  with  them  a  season  of 
severe  abstinence.  Many  were  expert  fishers  and  hunters. 
In  those  primitive  times,  the  forests,  heaths,  and  waters, 
abotmding  with  giune  and  fish,  were  alike  free  to  all,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  support  of  the  inhabitants.  Now, 
when  mountidns  and  rivers  are  guarded  with  severe  re- 
strictions, fish  and  game  are  become  so  scarce,  as  to  be  of 
little  benefit  to  the  people,  forming  only  a  source  of  a  few 
weeks  amusemait  to  the  privil^ed.  • 

The  little  glens,  as  well  as  the  larger  straths,  were,  how- 
ever, peopled  with  a  race  accustomed  to  bear  privations 
with  patience  and  fortitude.  Cheered  by  the  enjoyment  of 
a  sort  of  wild  freedom,  cordial  attachments  bound  their 
little  sodeties  together.  A  great  check  to  population  was, 
however,  found  in  those  institutions  and  habits,  which, 
except  in  not  preventing  revengeful  retaliation  and  spoliar- 
tions  of  cattle,  served  e\\  the  purposes  for  which  laws  are 
now  enforced. 

*  See  Appendix,  0. 
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While  the  oountry  vrus  portioned  out  amongst  numerous 
tenants,  ncme  of  their  gKm%  were  allowed  to  marry  till  they 
had  obtained  a  house,  a  fann,  or  some  certain  prospect  of 
settlement,  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a  scm,  who  was 
expected  to  succeed  his  father.     Cottagers  and  tradesmen 
vere  also  discouraged  {torn  marrying,   till  they  had  a 
house,  and  means  ctf  providing  for  a  family.     These  cus- 
toms aie^  now  changed.     The  system  of  throwing  whole 
tracts  of  country  into  one  fiarm,  and  the  practice  of  letting 
lands  to  the  highest  bidder,  without  regard  to  the  former 
occupiers,  occasions  gloomy  proqpects,  and  the  most  fearful 
and  dieeouraging  uncertainty  of  tenure.  Yet,  as  if  in  despite 
of  the  theory  of  Malthus,  these  discouragements,  instead  of 
checking  population,  have  removed  the  restraint  which  the 
prudent  foresi^t  of  a  sagacious  peasantry  had  formerly 
imposed  on  early  marriages.     Having  now  no  sure  prospect 
of  a  permanent  settlement,  by  succeeding  to  the  farms  in- 
herited by  their  fathers,  nor  a  certainty  of  being  permitted 
to  remain  in  their  native  oountry  on  any  termsy  they  marry 
whenever  inclination  prompts  them.     The  propriety  of 
marrying  when  young,  they  defend  on  this  principle,  that 
their  children  may  rise  up  around  them,  while  they  are  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  and  able  to  provide  for  their  maintenance, 
and  that  they  may  thus  ensure  support  to  their  old  age ; 
for  no  Highlander  can  ever  fcnrego  the  hope,  that,  while  he 
has  children  able  to  support  him,  he  will  never  be  allowed 
to  want.     On  the  other  hand,  the  affection  of  children  to 
their  parents  has  led  to  the  most  zealous  exertions,  and  the 
greatest  sacrifices  in  providing  for  their  support  and  comfort. 
Children  are  considered  less  as  a  present  incumbrance,  than 
as  a  source  of  future  assistance,  and  as  the  prop  of  declin- 
ing age.     Whatever  their  misfortunes  might  be,  they  be- 
lieved, that,  while  their  offspring  could  work,  they  would 
not  be  left  destitute.     It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that,  among 
many  changes  of  character,  this  laudable  feeling  still  con- 
tinues in  considerable  force.     If  a  poor  man^s  family  are 
under  the  necessity  of  going  to  service,  they  settle  among 
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themselves  which  of  their  numbor  shall  in  turn  remain 
at  home,  to  take  charge  of  their  parentSi  and  all  oonsiider 
dieraselvea  bound  to  share  with  them  whatever  they  ai« 
able  to  save  from  th^  wages. 

The  sense  of  duty  ig  not  extinguished  by  absence  from 
the  mountains.  It  ac(x>mpames  the  Highland  soldier  amid 
4he  disdpations  of  a  mode  of  life  to  which  he  has  not  been 
accustomed.  It'  prompts  him  to  save  a  portion  of  his  pay, 
to  enable  him  to  assist  his  parents,  and  also  to.work  when 
he  has  an  opportunity,  that  he  may  increase  thar  aUow*. 
ance,  at  once  preserving  himself  frcnn  idlehalnts,  and  con- 
tributing to  the  happiness  and  comlbrt  of  those  who  gave 
him  birth.  I  have  been  a  frequent  witness  of  these  offer- 
ings of  filial  bounty,  and  the  channel  through  which  they 
were  communicated,  and  I  have  generally  found  that  a 
threat  of  informing  their  parents  of  misconduct,  has  operat- 
ed as  a  sufficient  check  on  young  soldiers,  who  always  re- 
ceived (he  intimation  with  a  sort  of  horror.  They  knew 
that  t}ie  report  would  not  only  grieve  their  relations,  but 
act  as  a  sentence  of  bi^iishinent  agaipst  tHems^es,  aa  they 
could  not  returp  home  with  i^  bi|d  or  a  blemished  character. 
Generals  M^KenzIe,  Fraser,  and  M^Kensde  of  Suddie,  who 
successively  commanded  the  78th  Highlanders,  seldom  had 
occasion  to  resort  to  any  other  punishment  than  threats  of 
this  kind,  for  several  years  after  the  embodjring  of  that 
regiment. 
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SECTION  X. 

Salutary  infivenet  of  CMsiom^^Disgrace  of  bankruptcy — Cotv- 
ardice —  Violation,  of  the  marriage  votv — Loss  of  virtue  in  un- 
married women. 

HoNXsxY  and  fair  dealing  In  their  mutual  transactions, 
were  enforced  by  custom  *  as  much  as  by  established  law, 
and  generally  had  a  more  powerful  influence  on  their  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  than  the  legal  enactments  of  latter 
periods.  Insolvency  was  considered  as  disgraceful,  and, 
primajhci£^  a  crime.  "  Bankrupts  were  forced  to  surren- 
der their  all,  and  were  clad  in  a  party-coloured  clouted  gar- 
ment, with  the  hose  of  di£Ferent  sets,  and  had  their  hips 
dashed  against  a  stone,  in  presence  of  the  people,  by  four 
men,  each  taking  bold  of  an. arm  or  a  leg.  This  punish- 
ment was  called  Toncruuidh.  -f* 

Where  courage  is  considered  honourable  and  indispensa- 
ble, cowardice  is  of  course  held  infamous,  and  punished  as 
criminal.  Of  the  ignominy  that  attended  it,  Mrs  Grant  re- 
lates the  following  anecdote :  '^  There  was  a  clan,  /  muH 
not  say  what  dan  it  is^  X  who  had  been  for  ages  governed  by 
a  series  of  chiefs  singularly  estimable,  and  highly  beloved, 
and  who,  in  one  instance,  provoked  their  leader  to  the  extreme 
of  indignation.  I  should  observe,  that  the  transgression  was 
partial,  the  culprits  being  the  inhabitants  of  one  single  pa- 
rish. These,  in  a  hasty  skirmish  with  a  neighbouring  clan, 
thinking  discretion  the  best  part  of  valour,  sought  safety  in 
retreat.     A  cruel  chief  would  have  inflicted  the  worst  of 

*  See  Appendix^  P. 

t  The  Reverend  Dr  M'Queen's  Dissertatioiu 

X  I  may  now  mention  what  the  accomplished  author  suppresaed, 
that  this  chief  was  the  Laird  of  Grant,  grandfather  of  the  late  estima- 
ble representative  of  that  hononrable  family. 
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punishments— banishment  from  the  bounds  of  his  clan^ — 
which,  indeed,  fell  little  short  of  the  curse  of  Kehama. 
This  good  laird,  however,  set  bounds  to  his  wrath,  yet 
made  their  punishment  severe  and  exemplary.  He  appear- 
ed himself  with  all  the  population  of  the  three  adjacent  pa- 
rishes, at  the  parish  church  of  the  offenders,  where  they 
were  all  by  order  convened.  After  divine  service,  they 
were  all  marched  three  times  round  the  church,  in  presence 
of  their  offended  leader  and  his  assembled  clan.  Each  in- 
dividual, on  coming  out  of  the  church  door,  was  obliged 
to  draw  out  his  tongue  with  his  fingers,  and  dien .  cry, 
audibly  ^  Shttd  bidder  heichy  (i.  e.)  ^  This  is  the  poltroon^^ 
and  to  repeat  it  at  every  corner  of  the  church.  After 
this  procession  of  ignominy,  no  other  punishment  was  in- 
flicted, except  that  of  being,  left  to  guard  the  district 
when  the  rest  were  called  out  to  battle.^  Mrs  Grant  adds, 
^*  It  is  crediby  asserted,  that  no  enemy  has  seen  the 
back  of  any  of  that  name  ever  since.  And  it  is  certain, 
that,  to  this  day,  it  i&  not  safe  for  any  person  of  another 
name  to  mention  this  circumstance  in  presence  of  one  of  the 
affronted  clan."  * 

Under  the  protection  of  the  same  principle,  were  placed 
the  fidelity  of  domestic  attachment,  and  the  sacred  obliga- 
tion of  the  marriage  vow.  "  The  guilty  person,  whether 
male  or  female,  was  made  to  stand  in  a  barrel  of  cold 
water  at  the  church  door,  after  which  the  delinquent,  clad 
in  a  wet  canvas  shirt,  was  made  to  stand  before  the  congrcr 
gation>  and  at  close  of  service,  the  minister  explained  the 
nature  of  the  offence.""  -f- 

This  punishment. was,  however,  seldom  necessary.  The 
crime  was  unfrequent,  and  the  separation  of  a  married 
couple  among  the  common  people  almost  unknown.  How^ 
ever  disagreeable  a  wife  might  be  to  her  husband,  he  rarely 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  her.  As  his 
wife,  he  bore  with  her  failings :  as  the  mother  of  his  chil- 

*  Mrs  Grant  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders. 

t  Dr  M'Queen*s  Dissertation. 
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dietkf  he  suppcnrted  her  credit :  a  separation  would  have 
disgraced  his  family,  and  have  entailed  reproach  on  his  pos- 
terity. For  the  illicit  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  in  an 
unmarried  state,  there  was  no  direct  punishment  beyond 
those  established  by  the  church ;  but,  as  usual  among  the 
Highlanders,  custom  supplied  the  defect,  by  establi^ing 
some  marks  of  reprehension  and  infamy.  These  were  of- 
ten of  a  nature  which  showed  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  not  to 
be  expected  among  an  uneducated  people,  were  it  not  for 
the  manner  in  which  these  established  habits  so  well  supplied 
the  want  of  education,  and  of  what  is  usually  termed  civiliza- 
tion. Youngunmarried  womenneverworeany  doseheaddress, 
but  only  the  hair  tied  with  bandages  or  some  slight  ornament. 
This  continued  till  marriage,  or  till  they  attained  a  certain 
age ;  but  if  a  young  woman  lost  her  virtue  and  character, 
then  she  was  obliged  to  wear  a  cap,  and  never  afterwards  to 
appear  with  her  hair  uncovered,  in  the  dress  of  virgin  inno- 
cence. Sir  John  Dalryjnple  has  observed  of  the  Highland- 
ers, ^'  That  to  be  modest  as  well  as  brave,  to  be  contented 
with  the  few  things  which  nature  requires,  to  act  and  to 
suffer  without  complaining,  to  be  as  much  ashamed  of  do- 
ing any  thing  insolent  or  ungenerous  to  others,  as  of  bear- 
ing it  when  done  to  ourselves,  and  to  die  with  pleasure  to 
revenge  affronts  offered  to  their  clan  (X  their  country; 
these  they  accounted  their  highest  accomplishments.^ 
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SECTION  XL 

Lovd  of  country — Early  as8ociaiions~-'-'Social  pieeihtgs — Tradim 

iional  tales  and  poetry. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
mountainous  and  romantic  regions  are  of  all  men  the  most 
enthusiastically  attached  to  their  country.  -The  Swiss, 
when  at  a  distance  from  home,  are  soiiietimes  said  to  die  of 
Xhemdlad/ie  dupays,  *  The  Scotch  Highlanders  entertain 
similar  feelings.  The  cause  of  this  attachment  to  their  na- 
tive land  is  the  same  in  all.  tn  a  rich  and  champaign 
country,  with  no  marked  or  striking  features,  no  deep  im- 
pression is  made  on  the  imagination  by  external  scenery. 
Its  fertility  is  the  only  quality  for  which  the  soil  is  valued  ; 
and  the  only  hope  entertained  from  it  is  realized  by  an 
abundant  crop.  In  such  a  country,  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity do  not  immediately  depend  for  their  happiness  on 
mutual  assistance  or  friendly  intercourse ;  and  thus  an  ex- 
clusive selfishness  is  apt  to  supplant  the  social  affections. 
^ence,  too,  in  the  ordinary  tenor  of  life,  we  seldom  find 
amongst  them  any  thing  calculated  to  catch  the  ima^ha- 
tion,  to  excite  the  feelings,  or  to  ^ve  interest  to  the  records 
of  memory;— -no  striking  adventures — ^no  daring  or  dan- 
gerous enterprises.     Amongst  them  we  seldom  hear 


Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  fleld. 

Of  hoir-bireadth  'scapes  on  th'  imminent  deadly  breacb.' 


To  the  Highlanders  such  scenes  and  subjects  were  con- 
genial and  familiar.     The  kind  of  life  which  they  led  ex- 

*  During  last  war  a  Swis&  soldier,  confined  in  tbe  French  prison  at 
Perth,  was  long  in  a  lingering  sickly  state,  from  no  other  cause  that 
the  surgeon  could  discorer  but  a  constant  longing  and  sighing  for  his 
native  country.  I  have  frequently  met  with  instances  of  the  same 
kind  among  Highland  recruits* 
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posed  them  to  vicissitudes  and  dangers,  which  they  shared 
m  cominoii.  They  had  perchance  joined  in  the  chace  or  in 
the  foray  together,  and  remembered  the  adventures  in 
which  they  all  had  participated.  Their  traditions  referred 
to  a  common  ancestry ;  and  their  songs  of  love  and  valour 
found  an  echo  in  general  sjrmpathy.  In  removing  from 
their  homes,  such  a  people  do  not  merely  change  the  spot 
€3i  earth  cm  whidi  they  and  their  ancestors  have  lived. 
Mercenary  and  selfish  objects  are  forgotten  in  the  endear- 
ing associaCiona  entwined  round  the  objects  which  they 
have  abandoned.  Among  a  race  who  cannot  appreciate  his 
amusements,  his  associations,  and  his  taste,  the  expatriated 
Highlander  naturally  sighs  for  his  own  mountains.  Even 
*  in  removing  from  one  part  of  the  Highlands  to  another, 
the  sacrifice  was  regarded  as  severe.  * 

The  poetical  propensity  of  the  Highlanders,  which  in- 
deed was  the  natural  result  of  their  situation,  and  their 
peculiar  institutions,  is  generally  known.  When  adven- 
tures abound  they  naturally  give  fervour  to  the  poefs 
song;  and  the  verse  which  celebrates  them  is  listened  to 
with  sympathetic  eagerness  by  those  who  have  similar  ad- 
ventures  to  record  or  to  repeat.  Accordingly,  the  recita- 
tion of  their  traditional  poetry  was  a  favourite  pastime  with 
the  Highlanders  when  collected  round  their  evening  fire, 

*  A  dngle  anecdote^  selected  fVom  hundreds  with  which  every 
Highlander  is  familiar^  will  show  the  fbroe  of  this  local  attachment. 
A  tenant  of  my  father's,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Shichallain, 
remored  a  good  many  years  ago^  and  fbUowed  his  son  to  a  ftrm  which 
he  had  taken  at  some  distance  lower  down  the  country.  One  morning 
the  old  man  disappeared  for  a  considerable  time,  and  being  asked  on 
his  return  where  he  had  been,  he  replied,  '^  As  I  was  sitting  by  the 
side  of  the  river,  a  thought  came  across  me,  that,  perhaps,  some  c^the 
waters  from  Shichallain,  and  the  sweet  fountains  that  watered  the  fkrm 
of  my  forefathers,  might  now  be  passing  by  me,  and  that  if  I  bathed 
they  might  touch  my  skin.  I  immediately  stripped,  and,  from  the 
pleasure  I  felt  in  being  surrounded  by  the  pure  waters  of  Leid- 
napbreilag,  (the  name  of  the  farm,)  I  could  not  tear  myself  away 


sooner." 


Qg  TRADITIONAL  FOSTRY. 

The  person  who  could  rehearse  the  best  poem  or  song^  and 
the  longest  and  most  entertumbig  tale,  whether  stranger  or 
friend,  was  die  most  acceptable  guest.  *  When  a  stranger 
appeared,  the  first  question,  after  the  usual  introductory 
compliments,  was,  ^^  Bheii  dad  agtid  air  na  Fian  f^  (Can 
you  speak  of  the  days  of  Fingal  P)  If  the  apsw^  waa  in 
the  affirmatire  the  whole  hamlet  was  convened^  and  mid* 
night  was  usually  the  hour  of  separation*  Ai  these  lopet* 
ings  the  women  regularly  attended,  and  were,  bei^des,  in 
the  habit  of  assembling  alternately  in  each  oth^^s  houses, 

*  When  a  boy  I  took  great  pleafture  in  hearing  these  recitations^ 
and  now  reflect,  with  ranch  sarprise,  on  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  a  person  oonld  continue  them  for  hours^  without  hesitation  and 
without  stoppings  except  to  give  the  argument  or  prelude  t^  a  new 
chapter  or  subject.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  reotten  in 
my  tiine  was  Duncan  Macintyre,  a  native  of.  Gienlyon  in  Perthshire^ 
who  died  in  September  1816,  in  his  93d  year.  His  memory  was 
most  tenacious ;  and  the  poems,  songs,  and  tales^  of  which  he  retained 
a  perfect  remembrance  to  the  hist,  would  fill  a  volume.  Several  of  the 
poems  are  in  possession  of  the  Highland  Sodety  of  London,  who  settled 
a  small  annual  pension  on  Macintyre  a  few  years  before  hsA  deal^  as 
being  one  of  the  last  who  retained  any  resemblance  tp  the  ancient)  race 
of  Bards.  When  any  surprise  was  expressed  at  his  stre^th  of  me* 
mory,  and  his  great  store  of  ancient  poetry,  he  said,  that,  in  his  early 
years,  he  knew  numbers  whose  superior  stores  of  poetry  would  haVe 
made  his  own  appear  as  nothing.  This  talent  was  so  general,  that  to 
multiply  instances  of  it  may  appear  superfluous. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Highland  Society  of  London  sent  the  late  Mr 
Alexander  Stewart  *  through  the  Southern  Highlands  to  collect  a  few 
remains  of  Gaelic  poetry.  When  he  came  to  this  house,  a  young  wo- 
man in.  tbo  immediate  neighbourhood  was  sent  foot,  from  whose  recita- 
tions he  wrote  down  upwards  of  3000  lines  ;  and,  had  she  been  desired, 
she  could  have  given  him  as  many  more.  So  correct  was  her  memory 
that,  when  the  whole  was  read  over  to  her,  the  corrections  were  tri- 
fling. When  she  stopped  to  give  the  transcriber  time  to  write,  she  in* 
variably  took  up  the  word  immediately  following  that  at  which  she 
stojq^*  The  girl  had  peculiar  advantages,  as  her  father  and  mother 
possessed  great  stores  of  Celtic  poetry  and  traditions.  Several  of  them 
8ie  in  possession  of  the  Highland  Society  of  London. 

*  He  was  grandson  of  the  man  who  bathed  in  his  native  waters. 
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wkfa  dieir  distaVes,  or  spinning-wheels,  when  the  best 
singer,  or  the  most  amusing  reciter,  always  bore  away  the 
palsL 

The   powers   of  memory  and   fancy   thus   acquired  m 
^rengtfa  unexampled  among  the  peasantry  of  any  other 
country,  where  recitation  is  not  practised  in  a  similar  way, 
and  where  every  thing  being  committed  to  paper,  the  exer- 
cise of  memory  is  less  necessary.     It  is  owing  to  this  an- 
cient custom  that  we  still  meet  with  Highlanders  who  can 
give  a  connected,  and  minutely  accurate  detail  of  the  his- 
tory, genealogy,  feuds,  and  battles  of  all  the  tribes  and 
families  in  every  district,  or  glen,  for  many  miles  round, 
and  for  a  period  of  several  hundred  years ;  illustrating  their 
details  by  a  refer^ice  to  every  remarkable  stone,  cairn,  ^ 
tree,  or  stream,  within  the  district ;  connecting  with  each 
some  kindred  story  of  a  fairy  or  ghost,  or  the  death  of  some 
person  who  perished  in  the  snow,  by  any  sudden  disaster,  or 
by  some  accidental  rencounter ;  and  embellishing  them  with 
various  anecdotes,  such  topics  forming  their  ordinary  sub- 
ject of  conversation.    In  the  Lowlands,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  difficult  to  find  a  person,  in  the  same  station  of  life,  who 
can  repeat  firom  memory  more  than  a  few  verses  of  a  psalm 
or  ballad.    The  bare  description,  however,  of  such  ren- 
counters or  accidents,  among  a  people  merely  warlike,  how 
impetuous  and  energetic  soever  in  character,  would  have 
proved  exceedingly  monotcmous,  or  fit  only  to  amuse  or  in- 
terest persons  possessed  of  few  ideas  and  obtuse  feelings : 
but  in  the  graphic  delineations  of  the  Celtic  narrator,  the 
representation  of  adventures,  whether  romantic  or  domestic, 
was  enlivened  by  dramatic  sketches,  which  introduced  him 
occasionally  as  speaking  or  conversing  in  ah  appropriate 

*  A  heap  of  stones  was  thrown  over  the  4pot  where  a  person  hap- 
pened to  he  killed  or  buried.  Every  passenger  added  a  stone  to  this 
heap,  which  was  called  a  Cainu  Hence  the  Highlanders  have  a  say* 
ing,  when  one  person  serves  another,  or  shows  any  civility,  *'  I  will 
add  a  stone  to  your  cairn ;"  in  other  words,  I  will  adorn  your  grave,  or 
respect  your  memoiy. 
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and  characteristic  manner.  This,  among  people  accustom- 
ed to  embody  the  expressions  of  passion  and  deep  feeling 
in  a  powerful  and  pathetic  eloquence,  gave  life  and  vigour 
to  the  narratives,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  spirit  by  which 
these  narratives  were  at  once  animated  and  preserved*  * 

By  this  manner  of  passing  their  leisure  time,  and  by  ha- 
bitual intercourse  with  their  superiors,  they  acquired  a 
great  degree  of  natural  good  breeding,  together  with  a 
fluency  of  nervous,  elegant,  and  grammatical  expression^ 
not  easily  to  be  conceived  or  understood  by  persons  whose 
dialect  has  been  contaminated  by  an  intermixture  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French  idioms.  Their  conversations  were  car- 
ried on  with  a  degree  of  ease,  vivacity,  and  freedom  fix>m 
restraint,  not  usually  to  be  met  with  in  the  lower  orders  of 
society.  The  Gaelic  language  is  singularly  adapted  to  this 
colloquial  ease,  frankness,  and  courtesy.  It  contains  ex- 
pressions better  calculated  to  mark  the  various  degrees  of 
respect  and  deference  due  to  age,  rank,  or  character,  than 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  other  language.  These  ex- 
pressions are,  indeed,  peculiar  and  untranslatable.  A 
Highlander  was  accustomed  to  stand  before  his  superior 
with  his  bonnet  in  his  hand,  if  so  permitted,  (which  was 
rarely  the  case,  as  few  superiors  chose  to  be  outdone  in  po- 
liteness  by  the  people,)  and  his  plaid  thrown  over  his  left 
shoulder,  with  his  right  arm  in  full  action,  adding  strength 
to  his  expressions,  while  he  preserved  a  perfect  command  of 
his  mind,  his  words, '  and  manners.  He  was  accustomed, 
without  showing  the  least  bashful  timidity,  to  argue  and 
pass  his  joke  (for  which  the  language  is  also  well  adapted) 
with  the  greatest  freedom,  naming  the  person  whom  he  ad- 

*  Martin,  speaking  of  the  Highianders  of  his  timej  says^  '^  Several 
of  both  sexes  have  a  quick  vein  of  poesy ;  and  in  their  language  (which 
is  very  emphatic)  they  compose  rhymes  and  verse,  both  of  which  pow- 
erfully q^ect  the  fancy,  and,  in  my  judgment,  (which  is  not  singular 
in  this  matter,)  with  as  great  force  as  that  of  any  ancient  or  modem 
poet  I  ever  yet  read.    They  have  generally  very  retentive  memories."' 
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dressed  by  his  most  familiar  appellaticm.  *  Feeling  thus 
unembarrassed  before  his  superior,  he  never  lost  the  air 
of  omscious  independence  and  confidence  in  himself,  which 
were  acquired  by  his  habitual  use  cf  arms,  ^<  a  fashion,*"  as  is 
observed  by  a  celebrated  writer,  ^^  which,  by  accustoming 
them  to  the  instruments  of  death,  remove  the  fear  of  deadi 
itself;  and  which,  from  the  danger  of  provocation,  made 
the  common  people  as  polite  and  as  guarded  in  their  beha- 
viour as  the  gentry  ©f  other  countries.'"  -f 

*  If  the  individual  was  a  man  of  landed  property^  or  a  tacksman  of  an 
old  &iaSiy,  he  was  addressed  by  the  name  of  his  estate  or  farm ;  if  other- 
wise^ hf  his  Christian  name  or  patronymic.    From  these  i^tronyroios 
many  of  our  roost  ancient  families^  such  aa  the  Macdonalds,  Haisdoa- 
gals^  Macgr^ors^  and  others  of  the  western  and  southern  elans^  as- 
sumed their  names,  as  well  aa  the  more  modem  dans  of  the  southern 
Highlanders,  as  the  Robertsons  and  Farquharsons^  the  latter  changing 
the  Celtic  tntie  to  the  Scottish  ion,  aa  the  Fergusons  have  done,  al» 
though  this  last  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  names  of 
any,  as  pronounced  in  Gaelic,  in  which  language  the  modem  name 
Ferguson  is  totally  unknown.    The  last  instance  I  knew  of  a  person 
assuming  the  patronymic  as  a  surname,  was  the  late  General  Reid, 
tvrho  idled  Colonel  of  the  88th  regiment  in  1806,  and  whom  I  diall  have 
occasion  iomexUioa  as  an  officer  of  the  42d  regiment,  and  as  one  of  the 
most  scientij&c  amateur  musicians  of  his  time.    He  was  son  of  Alexan* 
der  Robertson  of  Straloch,  whose  forefathers,  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies, were  always  called  Barous  Rua,  or  Roy.    The  designation  was 
originally  assumed  l^  the  first  of  the  family  having  red  hair,  and  hav- 
ing got  a  royal  grant  of  a  bfioony.    Although  the  representative  of  the 
&mily  was  in  all  companies  addressed  as  Baron  Bua,  and,  aa  I  have 
said,  was  known  by  no  other  name,  yet  his  signature  waa  always  Ro« 
bertson,  all  the  younger  part  of  the  children  bearing  that  name.    Ge» 
neral  Reid  never  observed  this  rule;  and,  being  the  heir  of  the  fkmily, 
not  only  was  called  Reid,  but  kept  the  name  and  signature  of  Reid.  Why 
be  added  a  letter  I  know  not.    The  celebrated  XJeamach,  Robert  Rua 
jjdac^egor,  sometimes  sig  ned  Rob  Roy.  * 

t  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain. 

*  .See  Appendii,  Q^ 
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SECTION  XIL 

Attachment  to  the  exiled  fomily^^Influence  of  religion  and  educO" 
iion'^Political  differences  andjealousie$  between  the  Lotolanders 
and  the  HighlanderS'^Disintereited  but  mistaken  feeling  of 
loyalty  andJuleUty^^Military  conduct'^Freedom  from  cruelty, 
or  licentious  excess. 

* 

.  Ukdbb  the  House  of  Stuart^  *  the  Highlanders  enjoyed 
a  degree  of  freedom  suited  to  the  ideas  of  «  high  i^irited 
people,  proud  of  having,  for  a  series  of  ages,  maintained 
their  independence.  Excepting  the  attempts  made  by 
James  I.  and  James  V.  to  check  their  endless  feuds,  there 
are  few  instances  of  the  Sovereign  interpodng  his  authority  , 
betwixt  the  chieftains  and  their  clans.  Whether  this  con- 
duct resulted  from  want  of  power  or  from  kindness,  it  pro- 
duced the  same  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Highland- 
ers ;  nor  was  it  till  after  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  during 
the  Commonwealth,  when  Oliver  Cromwell  planted  garri- 
sons in  the  heart  of  their  country,  to  punish  them  for  their 
loyalty  during  the  civil  wars,  that  the  Highlanders  began  to 
find  their  freedom  restriuned.  This  restraint,  however,  con- 
tinued only  during  the  period  of  the  Usurpation,  for  soon 
after  the  Restoration,  the  garrisons  were  withdrawn  by 
Charles  II.  in  consideration  of  the  eminent  services  render- 
ed to  his  father  and  himself  in  their  adversity.  The  subse- 
quent measures  a<^opted  by  King  William  helped  greatly  to 
awaken  and  confirm  the  attachment  of  the  Highlanders  ta 
their  ancient  kings,  while  it  increased  thdr  aversion  to  the 
new  monarch. 

To  these  causes  may  in  part  be  ascribed  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  Highlanders  strove  for  the  restoration  of 

*  Appendix,  R,^ 
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th^  iuldent  liiili  of  s^^^r^gMi    ABolhfar  wmwfe  of  this  hu 
tadiment  niay  be  traoMi  to  the  feudal  8)»^  WhcA 

we  take  into aGooimt  thb  lo^riieit  devotiiMi of  tfaedans  to 
the  interests  and  the  honour  of  their  chiefs,  we  may  eeaae 
to  wonder  at  their  leqpeot  fcr  a  penon,  beiwecn  whom  and 
ninyof  their  ehi^aeontaeelaoBbybirth  ind  nuitliagawsa 
kocrerii  te  fiubflist     Thik  oonnectioh  was  nearly  simibr  to 
thiit  betJi^een  the  rhief  and  a^kny  iaembeTs  of  his  ehn. 
The  doetiine  of  htreditfiury  sucoesnony  aad  indefeadblo 
rigfaty  ntv^tf  in  its  abstract  sensd^  farcied  ahy  part  of  thsilr 
Sfstem*    Acute  and  int^ll^ent  in  iSq^ard  to  aU  objebts  #ith« 
in  their  view»  they  hud  but  Vague  and  indefinite  ideaa  of 
the  limits  of  i  royal  power  ted  piJerogatiTe*     Their  loyidty ^ 
like  their  reli^on^  was  a  strong'  habitual  attidbncnt  \   the 
objeot  of  which  was. beyond  the  jeach  of  theit  observlitioiiy 
but  not  beyofid  thftt  of  that  affiBotioD^.    The  Stuarts  were 
th^oidykkigsthar&thershadobeiTedandserTed* .  Of  the 
sfToft  of  ibsAr  government  in  n^ard  to  (he  English,  and  Sat* 
ens  of  tbe  Lowlands,  th^y  were  either  igDorant  xA  unquali^ 
fied  to  judge.    Poetry  Wds  Here  a  poweif ul  auxiliary  to  pre- 
judice :    Burtis  has  ssid»  that  *<  the  ihiises  are  all  Jaco- 
Ute&^     Be  that  as  it  may^  there  adt  lew  SooUJmita,  even 
of  the  present  day^  whose  hearts  are  not  wahned  by  the 
smI^  whish  eelebnte  theiy  independenoe,  under  their  anr^ 
dent  race  of  kings.     The  sympathy  which  we  naturally  che- 
rish, when  the  mighty  are  laid  low,  the  generous  indigna- 
tion exdted  by  the  abuse  of  power,  fx  by  insulted  feeling, 
aad  the  tender  anguidi  with  which  the  victims  of  mistaken 
prindple  looked  back  from  a  foreign  shore,  where  they  wtti- 
dei^  in  hopeless  exile,  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  ;-^the8e 
and  inmilar  themes  were  more  susceptible  of  poetical  embel* 
Ushment  than  the  support  of  a  new  a:nd  ill  understood  au- 
Uunity ;  a  subject  not  of  feeling,  but  of  that  cool  and  ab- 
stract reasoning  vrhidi  was  the  more  uupoeticid  for  bein^ 
sound  and  concluave.      Accordingly,  we  find,  that  th6 
whole  power  of  national  song,  during  that  period,  inditied 
towards  the  ancient  dynasty ;  and  the  whole  force  of  the 
VOL.  !•  .  o 
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ludicrous  the  popular,  and  the  pathetic,  volunteered  in  the 
Jacobite  service.  It  is  beyond  question,  that  the  merit  of 
these  Jacobite  songs  eclipsed,  and  still  eclipses,  every  at- 
tempt at  poetry  oni  the  other  side.  * 

The  last  great  cause  which  I  shall  mention  .of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Highlanders  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  iras  the 
difference,  of  religious  .feelings  and  prejudices  that  distin- 
guished them  from  their  brethren  of  the  South.  This 
difference  became  striking  at  the  Reformation,  and  continued 
.  during  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  century.  While  many- 
Lowlanders  were  engaged  in  angry  theological  controversies, 
or  adopted  a  more  sour  and  forbidding  demeanour,  the 
Highlanders  retained  much  of  their  ancient  w^rstitions; 
and,  from  their  cheerful  and  poetical  spirit,  were  averse  to 
long  faces  and  wordy  disputes.  They  were,  therefore,  more 
inclined  to  join  the  Oavaliers  than  the  Bound  Heads,  and 
were,  on  one  occasion,  employed  by  the  ministry  of  Charles 
II.  to  keep  down  the  republican  spirits  in  the  West  of  Soot>- 
land.  The  same  cause,  among  others,  had  previously  in- 
duced them  to  join  the  standard  of  Montrose. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  celebrated  author,  f  that  the  Higlfc- 
lands  of  Scotland  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  that  has 
never  been  distracted  by  seligious  controversy,  or  suffered 
from  religious  persecution,  j:     This  is  easily  accounted  foru 

*  Now,  as  the  House  of  IJanoyer  has  i^ot  more  loyal  or  devoted  8ul>r 
jects  than  the  descendants  of  the  honourable  old  Jacobites,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  notice  a  few  of  those  popular  songs  which  so  powerfully 
affected  many  of  the  last  generation,  and  which  continue  to  afibrd  oo* 
cational  amusement  and  pastime  to  the  present :— -''  Hey  Johnnie  Cope> 
are.  ye  waken  yet;"  "  Hame,  hame,  it's  hame  I  woidd  be^  For  I'm 
wearied  of  my  life  in  this  foreign  countrie ;"  "  A  health  to  them  that 
I  lo'e  dear  f  '^  Kenmure*s  on  and  awa  ;*'  *'  The  King  shall  enjoy 
his  ain  ;"^-all  spoke  to  the  heart  in  the  strong  and  simple  language  best 
milted  to  awaken  its  most  powerful  emotions.  When  it  is  considered 
bow  many  feel,  and  how  few  reaion^  the  pow^  of  popular,  poetry 
wiU  be  easily  understood. 

f  Dalrympie's  Memoirs. 

j;  Although  they  have  never  suffered  from  religious  persecutions; 
they  sometimes  resisted  a  change  in  tlie  mode  of  worship.    The  last 

10 
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The  refigioD  (^  the  Highlanders  was  founded  on  the  simplest 
prini^Ales  of  Christiaiiitj,  and  cherished  by  strong  feeling. 
On  this^  also,  wasgrounded  a  moral  education,  without  letters, 
(so  far  as  regarded  die  lower  4»rders  t  mean ;  the  middle  * 
and  higher  dasses  have,  tor  many  generations,  been  well  edu- 
cated,) and  transmitted  to  them  £rom  their  forefathers,  with 
which  was  mixed  a  degree  of  honourable  feeling  "f*  which 

jSpiscopal  clergyman  of  .the  fiamh  of  Glenorchy^  Mr  David  Lindny^ 
was  ordered  to  surrender  his  charge  to  a  Presbyterian  minister  then  ap« 
pointed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  When  the  new  clergyman  reached  the 
fMirifih  to  take  possession  of  his  livii^,  not  an  individual  would  speak 
io  him,  and  every  door  was  shut  against  him,  exoept  Mr  Lind- 
say's, wl^  received  )um  kindly.  On  Sunday  the  new  clergyman 
went  to  .church,  accompanied  by  jiis  predecessor.  The  whole  po» 
pulation  of  the  district  were  assembled,  but  they  would  not  enter  Uio 
church.  No  person  spoke  to  die  new  minister,  nor  was  there  the  least 
aioise  or  violence,  till  he  attempted  to  enter  the  church,  when  he  was 
surrounded  by  twelve  men  ftdly  armed,  who  told  him  he  must  aeoom-i 
pany  them  ;  and,  disregarding  all  Mr  Lindsay's  prayers  and  entreaties, 
they  ordered  the  piper  to  play  the  march  of  deaUi,  and  marched  away 
with  the  minister  to  the  confines  of  the  parish.  Here  they  made  him 
swear  on  the  Bible  that  he  would  never  return,  or  attempt  to  disturb 
Mr  Lindsay.  He  kept  his  oath.  The  synod  of  Argyle  were  highly 
incensed  at  thia.vljdlatiou  of  their  authority,  but  seeing  that  the  people 
were  ftilly  determined  to  resist,  no  farther  attempt  was  made,  and  Mr 
Lindsay  lived  thirty  years  afterwards,  and  died  Episcopal  minister  of 
Glenorchy,  loved  and  ^yered  by  his  ,flo<;k^ 

*  See  Appendix,  S. 

-)-  One  instance  of  the  force  of  principle,  founded  en  a  sense  of  ho- 
nour, and  its  consequent  influence,  was  exhibited  in  the  year  1745, 
^hen  the  rebel  army  lay  at  Kirkliston,  near  the  seat  of  the  £arl  of 
Stair,  whose  grandfather,  when  Seprelary  of  State  for  Scotland  in  16iM^ 
had  transmitted  to  Campbell  of  £rlenl^n,  the  orders  of  King  William 
fpj:  the  massacre  of  Glenco*  Maodonald  of  Glenco,  the  immediate'de- 
soe^dapt  of  the  unfo^tu^at^  gentleman  who,  with  all  his  &mily,  (ex« 
cept  a  child  carried  away  by  his  nurse  in  the  dark,)  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
^his  horrid  m.9ssap:e,  had  joined  the  rebels  with  all  his  followers,  and 
^as  then  io  West  Lothian.  Prince  Charles,  anxious  to  save  the  house 
and  property  of  Lord  Stair,  and  to  remove  from  his  followers  all  excite- 
ment to  revenge,  but  at  the  same  time  not  comprehending  their  true 
character,  proposed  thai  the  Glenco  men  should  be  marched  to  a  distance 
from  LordStair'shouse  and  parks,le8tt{iereiawbrai)ce  of  the  sharewhiph 
his  grandfather  had  had  in  the  order  for  extirpating  the  whole  clan  should 
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iieyer  forsook  them  vEi  pub£e  li&^  Irhetibker  et^ajgcd  Ixr  open 
rebellion,  aa  in  174S,  or  ttl  loyal  subjectd,  ^htii^  the 
batt|e0  of  th^ir  ooi;aitrj4 

While,  m  mcure  mdent  fimefl^  dri  mbidb  and  pnaeipfes  of 
the  Highlanders  ^R^err  influenced'  alid  guided  hf,  iinAt  nitU 
(iitionaf  by  th^.  n^Hion^^.that  homntr,  ordiigracej^  com^ 
inijgaieaCed  to  a  whole  family  Cxr  dtatrict ;  by  .their  dkiValiy, 
their  poetry,  and   traditionary  tales ;    in  latter  periods 
the  labours  of  the  parish  ministers  have,  by  their  religious 
and  moral  instructions,  reared  an  admirable  structure  on 
this  foundation.    No  religious  order,  in  modern  tiipes,  have 
been  mare  useful  aiid  exemplary,  by  their  instructions  land 
practice,  than  the  Scotch  parochial  clergy.     Adding  exam- 
ple to  precept,  they  have  taught  the  pure  doctrines  of 
Christianity  in  a  manner  clear  and  simple,  and  easily  com- 
prehended by  their  flock.     Thus^  the  religious  tenets  of  the 
Highlanders,  guided  by  thdu*  clergy,  were  blended  with  an 
iin|]^res8ive,  captivating,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  calIitso,a 
salutary  superstition,  inculcatingon  the  minds  of  all,  that  an 
honourable  and  well  spent  life  entailed  a  blessing  on  descend- 
ants, while  a  curse  would  descend  on  the  auecessorl^  of  the 
ii^ickedy  the  opprestfor,  and  ungodly.  ♦    These,  with  a  be- 

now  excite  li  spirit  of  revenge.  When  the  proi)osal  was  oomtnunicated 
to  the  Olenco  men^  they  dediilred^  that,  if  that  was  the  case,  they  inust 
return  home.  If  they  were  considered  so  dishonouhible  as  to  t^e  re- 
vsnge  on  an  innocent  man^  they  were  not  fit  to  remain  with  honourable 
men;  nor  to  support  an  hoBourofble  cause ;  and'it  was  not  without  much 
explahatioti,  and  great  per#aa6imii  thai  they  were  prevented  from 
^nairehing  aWay  the  following  tnoming.  When  education  is  founded 
on  siioh  pilndpleS,  the  happiest  eflfects  are  to  be  expected. 
-  *  Hie  bdief  Aat  punishment  of  the  cruelty^  oppression^  or  miscon* 
duct  of  an  kidilAdual  descended  as  a  curse  on  his  children^  to  the  third 
«nd  fourth  geneirati<m^  was  not  obilfined.  (o  the  comtnoh  people.  AU 
jranks  were  influenced  by  iU  believing  that  if  the  curse  did  not  fall  up- 
tu  the  tost  or  secOlid  generation^  it  would  inevitably  descetid  upon  the 
-fluboeeding*  The  late  Colonel  Campbell  of  Grlenlyon  retained  this  be- 
lief through  a  eourse  of  thhrty  yeariTinteltxnirse  with  the  worlds  as  an 
officer  ef'tlie  4Sd  regiment,  aiid  of  Marines.  He  was  grandson  of  the 
f  #flird(^Glenlyon,  who  commemded  the  military  at  the  massacre  of  Glen- 
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fief  in  ghiMts,  dreaniSy  and  seoondUsiglited  vifflons,  ^  served 
to  tame  the  turbulent  ai|i  soothe  the  affieted,  and  differed 
widdy  fipm  the  gloomy  inflexiUe  puritttiism  of  many  parts 
of  the  south. '  The  demure  solemnity  and  fanaticism  of  the 
fdame,  unluckily  offered  a  ceaseless  subject  of  ridicule  and 

qo,  and  who  lived  in  the  Laird  of  Glenco's  house^  where  be  end  his  men 
were  hospitably  received  as  friends^  and  entertained  a  fortnight  before 
the  execution  of  his  orders.  He  was  playing  at  cards  with  the  &inily 
when  the  first  shot  was  fired,  and  the  murderous  scene  commenoed. 
Colonel  Campbell  was  an  additional  captain  in  the  4Sd  regiment  in 
17489  and  was  pnt  on  half  pay*  He  th^n  entered  the  Marines,  and 
in  1769  was  Migor,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonelj  And 
commanded  800  of  his  corps  at  the  Havannah.  In  1771>  he  was  or«i 
dered  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial 
tm  a  soSdier  of  marines,  condemned  to  be  shot.  A  reprieve  was  sent, 
hot  tdie  vhsle  ceremony  of  the  execution  was  to  proceed  until  the  ori* 
miaal  was  upcm  his  knees,  with  a  cap  over  his  eyes,  prepared  to  receive 
the  volley.  It  was  then  he  was  to  be  informed  of  his  pardon*  No  per* 
son  was  to  be  told  previously,  and  Colonel  Campbell  waa  directed  not 
to  inform  even  the  firing  party,  who  were  warned  that  the  signal  to  fire 
would  be  the  waving  of  a  white  handkerchief  by  die  commanding  of- 
Ac9r.  When  all  was  prepared,  and  the  clergyman  had  left  the  prisoner 
on  his  knee^,  in  momentary  expectation  of  his  fi&te,  and  the  firing  party 
were  looking  with  intense  attention  for  the  signal.  Colonel  Campbell  put 
his  hand  into  hb  pocket  for  the  reprieve,  and  in  pulling  out  the  packet, 
the  white  handkerchief  accompanied  It,  and  catching  the  eyes  of  the 
party,  theyfised,  and  the  Uttftttimate  prisoner  was  shot  dead. 

The  paper  dropped  throiigh  Colonel  Campb^'s  fingeii,  and,  dap« 
ping  his  hand  to  his  fiurehead,  he  exclaimed,  '*  The  curse  of  God  and 
of  Glenco  is  here;  I  am  an  unfortunate  ruined  man."  He  desired  the 
soldiers  to  ^  sent  to  the  barracks,  instantly  quitted  the  parade, 
and  soon  afterwards  retired  ftom  the  service.  This  retirement  was  not 
Ae  reaidt  of  any  reflestion  or  reprimand  on  accoant  of  this  unftrtimate 
albir,  as  it  waa  ki^wn  to  be  entirely  accidental.  The  in^ressioa  on 
his  mind,  however^  was  never  effiuced.  Nor  is  the  massacie,  and  the 
judgment  which  the  people  believe  has  fidlen  on  the  descendants  of  the 
prindpsl  actors  in  this  tragedy,  efl&ced  from  their  recollection.  They 
carnally  note,  that,  while  the  fimtily  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  who 
msSkrtd  is  still  ^tue,  and  his  estate  preserved  in  direct  male  sncee»« 
ma  to  his  posterity,  this  is  not  the  caas  with  the  ftmUy,  posterity, 
and  estates  of  those  who  were  the  principals,  promoters,  and  acton  in 
this  black  affiur. 

*  See  Appendix,  T. 
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satire  to  the  poetical  imaginations  of  the  mountaineers;  TIi»^ 
truth  is,  that  no  two  classes  of  people  of  the  same  country^ 
and  in  such  close  neighbourhood,  could  possibly  present  a 
greater  contrast  than  ^^  the  wild  and  brilliant  picture  of  the 
devoted  valour,  incorruptible  fidelity,  patriarchal  brother* 
hood,  and  savage  habits,  of  the  Celtic  dans,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  dark,  untractable,  domineering  bigotry  of  the 
Covenanters,  on  the  other.^  * 

Differing  so  widely  in  their  manners,  they  heartily  de- 
spised and  hated  each  other.  ^^  The  Lowlander  considered 
the  Highlander  as  a  fierce  and  savage  depredator,  speaking 
a  barbarous  language,  inhabiting  a  gloomy  and  barren 
region,  which  fear  and  prudence  forbade  all  strangers  to 
explore.  The  attractions  of  his  social  habits,  strong  attach- 
ment, and  courteous  manners,  were  confined  to  his  glens 
and  kindred.  All  the  pathetic  and  sublime  records  were 
concealed  in  a  language  difficult  to  acquire,  and  utterly  de- 
spised as  the  jargon  of  barbarians  by  their  southern  neigh- 
bours. -|-  If  such  was  the  light  in  which  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  regarded  the  hunters,  graziers,  and  warriors  of  the 
mountains,  their  contempt  was  amply  repaid  by  their  high- 
spirited  neighbours.  The  Highlanders,  agsdn,  regarded  the 
L6wlanders  as  a  very  inferior  mongrel  race  of  intruders, 
sons  of.  little  men,  without  heroism,  without  ancestry,  or 
genius ;  mechanical  drudges,  &c.  &c. ;  who  could  neither 
sleep  upon  the  snow,  compose  extempore  songs,  recite  long 
tales  of  wonder  or  of  woe,  or  live  without  bread  and  with- 
out  shelter  for  weeks  together,  following  the  chace.  What- 
ever was  mean  or  effeminate,  whatever  was  dull,  slow,  me^ 
chanical,  or  torpid,  was  in  the  Highlands  imputed  to  the 
Lowlanders,  and  exemplified  by  allusions  to  them  ;  while, 
in  the  low  country,  every  thing  ferocious  or  unprincipled, 
every  species  of  awkwardness  or  ijgnorance,  of  pride,  or  of 
insolence,  was  imputed  to  the  Highlanders.""  %  These  mu* 
tual  animosities  and  jealousies,  long  sustained,  operated  as  a 

•  Edinburgh  Review.  t  See  Appendix,  T* 

t  Mrs  Grant's  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders* 
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ehdek  to  a  nuke  ftee  communicatJony  and  cherished  the.af* 
fections  of  the  Highlanders  to  the  exiled  family.  Theb 
frequent  contentions  with  the  peasantry  of  the  plains  adja- 
cent to  the  mountains,  and  the  comparison  of  their  own 
constancy,  with  what  they  regarded  as  the  time-serving  dis- 
position of  the  Lowlanders,  exalted  them  in  their  own  esti- 
mation, by  a  feeling  of  personal  pride,  and  confirmed  them 
in  tfa^  political  predilections. 

This  attachment,  too,  will  appear  the  less  surpriring  if 
we  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Highlanders,  far  distant  from 
the  seat  of  government,  and  not  immediately  affected  by  the 
causes  which  produced  the  Revolution  in  England,  were 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
that  event  Hencej  we  may  discover  an  apology  for  their 
subsequent  conduct,  as  proceeding  more  from  a  mistaken 
loyalty,  than  from  a  turbulent  restless  s^urit.  Since  this  ad- 
herence to  the  house  of  Stuart  produced  most  important 
consequences,  as  affecting  the  Highlanders,  and  led  to 
measures  on  the  part  of  government,  which  have  conduced 
so  materially  to  change  the  character  and  habits  of  the  peo^ 
pie,  we  may  shortly  examine  the  causes  and  motives  in 
which  it  originated,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  displayed 
itself. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  Highlanders  were  of  high  mo- 
narchical notions.  Opposed  to  these,  indeed,  was  the  family 
of  Argyle,  which  took  the  lead  in  the  interest  of  the  Cove- 
nanters and  Puritans,  and  which,  during  two-thirds  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  at  feud  with  the  families  of  AthoU, 
Huntly,  Montrose,  and  Airly.  This  opposition  of  religi- 
ous feeling  and  poUtical  principles,  the  warlike  habits  of  the 
Highlanders,  and  the  natural  conformation  of  the  country, 
suddenly  rising  from  the  plains  into  mountains  difficult  of 
access,  combined  to  keep  up  that  difference  of  character 
already  noticed,  which,  though  so  distinctly  marked,  was 
divided  by  so  slight  a  line,  as  the  small  stream  or  bum  of 
Inch  Ewan  below  the  bridge  of  Dunkeld,  the  inhabitants  on 
each  side  of  which  present  perfect  characteristics  of  the 
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Sflxon  and  OeltB.  *"  Qn^of  the  matt  i^markaUs  of  tlit  Udtar 
was  die  celefavatdd  Neil  Gov,  vfaooe  gepiiu  has  added  £res^ 
sfipt  to  thif  eheerfiil  xind  ed^ihvatiiigniiuib  of  CUedoniJU  " 
While  the  south  i^de  of  this  line  differed  m>  videbfr^  the 
^SU<^  ^  ^0  northern  di^icdon,  together  vith  th^  ehi* 
vafay ,  dieir  garb,  their  arms,  and  their  Jaoolnie  prinniplfgi 
kept  thorn  too  well  jveepaved,  and  loade  them  top  ready  to 
join  in  the  troubles  that  ensued.  The  diaanmng  nets  d 
17110  an^  17S5,  with  varioiis  irritating  cauass,  contributed 
t&  keep  alive  these  f eelings^  and  to  encourage  the  hopes  of 
the  e^fled  funily.  Theie  hopes  led  to  the  Rebellion  of  174ff, 
when  Charles  Edward  landed  in  the  West  If  ighlands  with* 
out  men  or  money,  trusting  to  that  attachment  which  m^u^ 
^ere  supposed  to  cherish  to  his  iamilj ;  and  committing  t^ 
their  diarge  his  honour,  his  life,  a^d  his  hopes  of  a  crown, 
he  threw  himself  i^ong  thetn,  and  called  upon  them  to 
support  his  chums.  T^it  confidence  touched  the  true 
string,  and  made  a  powerful  appeal  to  that  fidehty  whidh 
had  descended  to  them,  as  it  wein,  m  tcust  from  their  fiure. 
£sth^rs>  fleeing  a  descendant  of  theii^  ancient  kings  among 
liiem,  oonfic^ylg  in  their  loyally,  and  believing  him  unfortu-^ 
nttte,  accomplished,  and  brave,  ^^  Charles  soo|&  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  some  thousands  of  hardy  mountaineers, 
filled  with  hereditary  attac^ent  to  his  family,  and  ardent- 
ly devoted  to  his  person,  in  fionsequeneeof  his  open  and 
engaging  manners,  as  well  as  having' assuinied  the  ancient 
military  dress  of  t^eir  country,  which  added  new  grace  to 
his  tali  and  handsome  %ure^  at  the  same  time,  that  it  bor^- 
rowed  dignity  fronpi:  his  princdy  air,  and  who,  from  all  these 
modves,  were  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in 
his  cause ;  and  descending  finom  the  mountains  with  the  ra^ 
pidiiy  of  a  torrent  at  die  head  of  his  intrepid  H^Ianders, 
he  Uxik  possession  of  Dunkeld,  Perth,  8cc.  Sec.'"  f 

*  The  author  of  Wsverley.h|tf(>  yn(ti  grrat  spirit  and  bumour,  given 
an  admirable  delineation  of  this  difference  of  character^  in  the  account 
of  Waverley's  journey  ^m  Glenquaidi^  and  his  rencontre  with  the 
landlord  of  the  Seven-hranohed  Golden  Candlesticks  at  Crieff; 
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So  umversd  wd  aidmit  was  ibis  fiadiiiig«  that  bad  it  not 
hem  £ar  the  wiidom  and  influeooe  of  the  Lard  Pmident 
Fociias,  *  a  gtnand  raang  of  the  Hi^landera  vould  pnv 
haUy  hava  ensofld.  This  appears  the  move  fwnaricaMe,  if^ 
as  is  ia^uated  by  that  eminent  petaom  ibeie  waa  no  pria^ 
viiofm  plan  of  operatiDny  or  oonpected  scheme  of  rebellion. 
Had  there  been,  hovevier,  anj  concerted  plan  of  that  Idnd^ 
it  will  be  aHow)^  that  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session  was  not  the  p^w>n  to  whom  treasonable  plots  would 
faaxre  beien  disclosed,  bow  intimate  soever  he  might  be  with 
tbe  persons  cciiieemed.  The  whole  would  seem  to  bare 
been  a  sudden  ebuUition  of  loyalty,  longcheri^luxl  in  secret^ 
a&dtberished  the  auire  intensely,  for  the  very  reason  thai  it 
was  secnret  and  persecuted.  Tfaje  Lord  President,  in  a  letter 
to  Sir  Andrew  MitcheU,  dated  September  1745,  g^ves  the 
following  account  of  the  spirit  then  displayed  in  the  north : 
'<  AU  tfa^  Jacobites,  how  prudent  soever,  became  mad,  all 
dmibtftil  people  became  Jacobites,  and  all  bankrupts  be- 
came heroes,  and  talked  of  nothing  but  h^editaiy  right  and 
victory.  And  what  was  more  grievous  to  men  of  gallantry, 
aad  if  you  belieye  me,  more  mischievous  to  the  public,  all 
the  fine  ladies,  f  if  you  except  one  or  two^  became  paasion- 

*  See  Appendix,  X. 

-f  Of  all  th«  fi^e  lacUos^  few  ware  more  accomplished^  more  beauti<» 
ftil^  or  more  entlmaiasticiy  than  the  ^dy  Mackintosh.  Her  husband, 
t)ie  Laird  of  Maickintoah,  had  this  year  been  appointed  to  a  company  in 
ttie  then  43d>  now  4^  Highland  r^;iment«  and,  restrained  by  a  sense 
of  diity^  kept  back  his  people^  who  were  urgent  to  be  led  to  the  field* 
These  restraints  had  no  influence  on  his  lady,  who  took  the  command 
of  the  dan^  and  joined  the  rebels^  by  whom  her  husband  was  taken 
prieoner^^-when  the  Prince  gave  him  in  charge  to  his  wife,  saying, 
*^  that  heooul4  not  be  in  better  security!  or  more  honourably  treated." 
One  morning  when  I/ord  I<oudon  lay  at  Inverness  with  the  royal  anny, 
be  received  inft^rmation  that  the  Pretender  was  to  sleep  that  night  at 
Moy  Hall,  the  feat  <yf Mackintosh,  with  a  guard  of  tw;o  hundred  of 
Mackintosh's  men*  Expecting  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  rebellion 
by  the  captMre  pf  the  person  who  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  whole, 
Lord  I^oudon  aspfi^l^  his  troqis,  and  marched  to  Moy  HaU.  The 
eoiii«i«iidreai>  however,  wt^  no^  to  be  taK^n  by  surprise;  and  she  had  no 
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fttelj  fond  ci  the  young  adventurer,  and  used  tlH  their  iscts 
and  industry  for  him,  in  the  most  intemperate  manner. 
Under  these  drcumstances,  I  found  myself  ahnost  abme, 
without  troops,  without  arms,  without  money  or  credit,  {»o- 
▼ided  with  no  means  to  prevent  extreme  folly,  except  pen  and 
ink,  a  tongue,  and  some  reputation ;  and  if  you  will  except 
M acleod,  (the  Laird  of  Madeod,)  whom  I  seat  fox  firom  the 
Isle  of  Skye,  supported  by  nobody  of  common  sense  or  cou* 
rage.'' 

During  the  progress  of  this  unfortunate  rebellion,  the 
moral  character  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Highlanders  engage 
ed  in  it  was  placed  in  a  favourable  point  of  view.  The 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  too,  who  took  a  lead  in  the  caus^ 
were  generaUy  actuated  by  pure,  although  mistaken  motives 

want  of  faithful  scouts  to  give  her  full  infonnatioii  of  all  movements  or 
intended  attacks.  Without  giving  notice  to  her  guest  of  his  danger, 
she  with  great,  and,  as  it  happened,  successful  temerity,  sallied  out  with 
her  men,  and  took  post  on  the  hi^  road,  at  a  short  dfetance  f^m  the 
house,  placing  small  parties  two  and  three  hundred  yards  asunder.  When 
Lord  Loudon  came  within  hearing,  a  command  was  passed  from  man  to 
man,  in  a  loud  voice,  along  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  Mackintoshes, 
MacgilliTrays,  and  Macbeans,  to  form  instantly  on  the  centre, — the 
Macdonalds  on  the  right,-*-the  Frasers  on  the  left ;  and  in  this  manner 
were  arranged  all  the  dans  in  order  of  battle,  in  faH  hearing  of  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  the.xpyal  army,  who,  believing  the  whole  re» 
bel  force  ready  to  oppose  him,  instantly  faced  to  the  right  about, 
and  retreated  with  great  expedition  to  Inverness ;  but  not  thinking  him- 
self safe  there,  he  continued  his  route  across  three  arms  of  the  sea  t<»^ 
Sutherland,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  where  he  took  up  bis  quar* 
ters. 

Such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Highlanders  of  that  day,  even  in 
military  men  of  much  experience  Hke  Lord  Loudon.  It  was  not  till 
the  following  morning  that  Lady  Mackintosh  informed  her  guest  of 
the  risk  he  had  run.  One  of  the  ladies  noticed  by  the  President,  find- 
ing she  could  not  prevail  upon  her  husband  to  join  the  rebels,  though 
his  men  were  ready,  and  perceiving,  one  morning,  that  he  intended  to 
set  off  for  Culloden  with  an  offer  of  his  services  as  a  loyal  subject^ 
contrived,  while  making  tea  for  breakfest,  to  pour,  as  if  by  accident,  a 
quantity  of  scalding  hot  water  on  his  knees  and  legs,  and  thus  effec^ 
tually  put  an  end  to  all  active  movements,  on  his  part,  for  that  season, 
while  she  dispatched  his  men  to  join  the  rebels  under  a  commander 
more  obedient  to  her  wishes. 
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of  lojalty  and  prtiici{de.  Some  of  them  might  be  stung 
by  the  remembrance  of  real  or  supposed  injuries)  by  dig* 
appcHnted  ambition,  or  excited  by  delusive  hopes ;  yet  the 
greatest  proportion  even  of  these  staked  their  livesand  for- 
tunes in  the  contest,  from  a  disinterested  attachment  to  an 
unfortunate  prince,  fcHr  whose  family  their  fathers  had  suf- 
fered, and  whose  preUaisions  diey  themselves  were  taught 
to  ccmsider  as  just.  Into  these  principles  and  feelings,  the 
mass  of  the  dansmai  entered  with  a  warmth  and  zeal  un- 
mixed  with,  or  imsuUied  by,  motives  of  self-interest  or  ag- 
grandizement ;  for  whatever  their  superiors  might  expect, 
they  could  look  for  nothing  but  that  satisfaction  and  self- 
approbation  which  accompany  the  consciousness  of  sup- 
porting the  oj^ressed.  They  were  therefore  misguided,  ra- 
ther than  criminal,  and  to  their  honour  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered, that  though  engaged  in  a  formidable  dvil  war, 
which  roused  the  strongest  passions  of  human  nature,  and 
though  unaccustomed  to  regular  discipline,  or  military  oon« 
trol,  though  they  were  in  a  manner  let  loose  on  thdr  coun- 
trymen, and  frequently  flushed  with  victory,  and  elated 
with  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  they  ocHnmitted  comparative- 
ly very  few  acts  of  wanton  plunder,  or  gratuitous  violance. 
They  resisted  temptations,  which,  to  men  in  their  situaition, 
might  have  appeared  irreristiUe,  and  when  they  marched 
into  the  heart  of  En^and  through  fertile  and  rich  districts, 
presenting  numberless  objects  of  desire,  and  also  when  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  kii^dom,  often  pinched  with  hun- 
ger, and  exposed  through  a  whole  winter  to  all  the  incle^ 
mencies  of  the  weather,  without  tents,  or  any  covering  save 
what  chance  afforded ;  in  such  circumstances,  acts  of  per- 
sonal violence  and  robbery  were  unheard  of,  except  among 
a  few  desperate  followers,  who  joined  more  for  the  sake  of 
booty,  than  from  other  and  better  motives.  Private  re- 
venge, or  unprovoked  massacre,  *  wanton  depredation,  the 
burning  of  private  houses,  or  destruction  of  property,  were 

•  See  Appendix^  Y. 
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emirely  unknown.  Wlien  the  crai^gs  of  hsBigpr^  or  tke 
want  of  regulfur  supfdies  in^iie  novth  of  Scotlaad^  campeC- 
led  them  to  go  in  quest  of  food,  they  Kmited  their  dennqidg 
by  their  neoemties,  and  iniulged  in  no  liom^Qiis  exeasa. 
The  reqidaticnie  and  eontrifautioaB  exacted  and  leiried  by 
the  rebel  commanders,  were  the  imaroidaUe  conaequeiioca 
of  their  situation,  and  did  not  in  amy  manner  afied;  the 
lAaracter  of  the  rebel  ^lay,  which  oondoetod  kself  thnmg^ 
out  with  a  moderation^  forbearance,  and  humanity^  ahnoat 
unexampled  in  any  dvil  oommotion.  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  they  proved  themselves  equally  pvalsewotidiy.  Ncidief 
in  Ike  advance  into  England,  to  within  IfiO  miles  of  Londoii, 
^or  in  the  retreat,  when  pussned  by  a  superior  ariny,  while 
smother  attempted  to  intercept  them,  did. they  leave  a  man 
behind  by  desertion,  and  few  or  none  by  sickness.  They 
carried  their  cannon  along  with  them,,  and  the  retreat  ^^  waa 
conducted  with  a  degree  of  intcepidity,  regularity,  esipeib- 
tion,  and  address,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations,  by 
any  body  of  men  under  dtoumstances  equally  adverse.*^  * 

When  such  was  the  charsicter  and  conduct  of  the  rebel 
army,  irreproachable  in  every  respect,  except  in  the  act  of 
rebellion,  it  is  to  bo  hpmeuted,  that  thdr  enlightened  and 
disciplined  oonquerom  did  not  condeaosnd  to  take  a  lesson 
of  moderation  from  these  uncultivated  savages,  (aa  they 
called  them,)  and  that  they  sullied  their  triumphs,  by  dcs 
vastadon  and  cruelty  infiioted  on  a  defehcdess  en^ny.  As 
to  the  burning  of  the  castles  of  Xovot,  Lochiel^  Glengarry, 
Clunie,  and  others,  some  apology  may  be  found  in  the  no- 
cesraty  of  punishing  men  who  must  have  known  the  stake 
which  they  hazarded,  and  the  consequences  of  a  failure. 
Not  so  widi  their  followers,  who  acted.  Irom  a  principle  of 
fidelity,  and  an  attachment  which  had  withstood  the  lapse 
of  so  many  years  <^  absence  and  exiled  and  which,  by  gentle 
trei^tment,  might  have  been  turned  into  the  proper  chiumel. 
Instead  of  this,  a  line  of  conduct  was  pursued  infinitely 

*  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son. 
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more  ferocious  and  barbaious,  than  the  worst  acts  of  those 
poor  people,  to  whom  these  epithets  were  so  liberally  ap^ 
pKecL 

These  entities  compelled  many  of  the  followers  of  the 
rebel  army,  a&aid  of  punishment,  and  unwilling  to  return 
to  their  homes,  to  form  themselves  into  bands  of  freeboot- 
ers, who  frequented  the  mountains  of  Athole,  Breadalbane, 
Slid  Mout^th)  districts  Whieh  fohn  the  bcxder  ootmtxy,  and 
ohea  laid  the  LowlatidiB  under  eobtiibutidna  ;  defying  the 
exertions  of  their  Lowllmd  neighbours,  aansted  by  small 
garriBcms,  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the  doUntxy^  to 
pfaeck  their  depredations.  The  lutrsh  meaaum  afterwniidb 
pursued  were  more  calculated  to  exa^wratei  than  to  allay 
the  disdontents  which  they  were  intended  to  remove  $  and 
were  perhaps  less  exoUsbbk  as  b^g  mons  ddiberate^ 
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SECTION  XIII. 

Abolition  of  hereditartf  jurisdiction — Suppression  of  the  Highland 

garb. 

'  Thk  alann  occasioned  by  this  insurrection,  determined 
government  to  dissolve  the  patriarchal  system  in  the  High- 
lands, the  nature,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  whidi,  had  the 
power  of  the  dans  been  properly  directed,  was  how  exhibit* 
ed  to  the  country.  It  would  appear  that  it  was  con- 
sidered impracticable  to  effect  this  dissolution  of  clanship, 
fidelity,  and  mutual  attachment,  between  the  Highlanders 
and  tKeir  chiefs,  by  a  (Jifferent  and  improved  inodifipation 
of  the  system  and  state  of  society,  and  unfortunately,  no 
course  was  pursued  short  of  a  complete  revolution.  For 
this  purpose,  an  act  was  passed  in  1747,  depriving  all  pro- 
prietors of  their  jurisdiction^  and  judicial  poifers;  and 
in  August  of  the  same  year,  it  was  also  enacted,  that  any 
person  in  the  Highlands,  posi^esi^ng  or  concealing  any  kind 
of  arms,  should  be  liable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  severe 
fine,  and  be  committed  to  prison  without  bail  till  payment. 
If  the  delinquent  was  a  man,  and  unable  to  pay  the  fine, 
he  was  to  be  sent  to  serve  as  a  soldier  in  America,  or,  if 
unfit  for  service,  to  be  imprisoned  for  six  months  ;  if  a  wo* 
man,  she  was,  besides  the  fine  and  imprisonment  till  pay- 
ment, to  be  detained  six  months  in  prison.  Seven  yeari^ 
transportation  was  the  punishment  for  a  second  offence. 

The  Highland  garb  was  proscribed  by  still  severer  penal- 
ties. It  was  enacted,  that  any  person  within  Scotland,  whe- 
ther man  or  boy,  (excepting  officers  and  soldiers  in  his 
Majesty's  service,)  who  should  wear  the  plmd,  philibeg, 
trews,  shoulder  belts,  or  any  part  of  the  Highland  garb ; 
or  should  use  for  great  coats,  tartans,  or  party-colourecl 
plaid,  or  stuffs ;  should,  without  the  alternative  of  a  fine, 
be  imprisoned,  on  the  first  conviction^  for  six  months  with-* 
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out  bail,  and  on  the  second  oonviction,  be  tnnqfMMrted  for 
seven  years.  • 

The  necesrity  of  these  measures  is  the  best  apology  tat 
their  severity,  but,  however  proper  it  may  have  been  to  dis- 
solve a  power  which  led  to  such  results,  and  to  deprive  men 
of  authority  and  their  followers  of  arms,  which  they  so  ille- 
gally used,  the  same  necessity  does  not  appear  to  extend  to 
the  garb.  ^^  Even  the  loyal  dans,^  says  Dr  Johnson, 
^^  murmured  with  an  appearance  of  justice,  that,  after  hav- 
ing defended  the  king,  they  were  forbidden  to  defend  them- 
selves,  and  that  the  swords  should  be  forfeited  which  had 
been  legally  employed.  It.  affords  a  generous  and  manly 
pleasure,  to  cmceive  a  little  nation  gathering  its  fruits  and 
tending  its  herds,  with  fearless  confidence,  though  it  is  open 
on  every  side  to  invainon;  where,  in  contempt  of  walls  and 
trenches,  every  man  'sleeps  securely  with  his  sword  beside 
him,  and  where  all,  on  the  first  approach  of  hostility,  come 
together  at  the  call  to  battle,  as  the  summons  to  a  fe^ 
tival .  show,  committing  their  cattle  to  the  care  of  those, 
whom  age  or  nature  had  disabled  to  engage  the  enemy ; 
with  that  competition  for  hazard  and  glory,  which  operate 
in  men  that  fight  under  the  eye  of  those  whose  dislike  or 
kiadness  they  have  always  ccmsidered  as  the  greatest  evil, 
or  the  greatest  good.  This  wa9  in  the  beginning  of  the^ 
presoit  century :  in  the  state  of  the  Highlanders  every  man 
was  a  soldier,  who  partopk  of  the  national  confidence,  and 
interested  himself  in  national  honour.  To  lose  this  spirit, 
is  to  lose  what  no  9mall  advantage  mH  compensate,  when 
their  pride  has  been  crushed  by  the  heavy  hand  of  a  vin- 

*  Considering  the  severity  of  the  law  against  this  garb,  nothing  but 
the  strong  partiality  of  the  people  could  have  prevented  its  going  entire- 
ly into  disuse.  The  prohibitory  laws  were  so  long  in  force,  that  more 
Ihan  two-thirds  of  the  generation  who  saw  it  enacted  passed  away 
before  the  repeal.  The  youth  of  the  latter  period  knew  it  only  as 
an  illegal  garb,  to  be  worn  by  stealth  under  the  fear  of  imprisonment 
and  transportation.  Breeches,  by  force  of  habit,  had  become  so  com- 
mon, that  it  is  remarkable  how  the  plaid  and  philib^  were  resumec)  at 
fill 
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dictire  ooaqaerbr^  whos^  .anreriiioi  faav«  hem  tdUaited  by 
laws,  which,  though  they  cannot  be  called  crutl,  tevepro^ 
duced  mnch  discbntenti  baaun»  they  6{)ehite  im  the  surfkce 
oflife^  and  make  eToryeyB  bear  witnesfa  tb  jMbgeetaaa*  If 
the  policy  of  the  dksaiakfg  abt  oppeint  some  what  pvpUoiuu 
tical,  what  intuit  we  think  of  dut  ttibsequent  measiitie  of 
1747$  t6  eompei  the  Highlaiidiiifa  to  lay  oride  thei^  natrotial 
dimiP  It  is  knpOMble  taxead  this  latter  oct^  without  con^. 
sideiSng  it  rather  aa  An  ignonttit  wantomiesa  ctf  |xiwer,  dnm 
the  pifoceedibg  cf  k  wise  and  a  ben^fiooit  le^slattoe.  To 
be  compelled  to  wear  a  hew  dresg  has  alira^  been  foiuld 
p^itxM.'^  *  8o  the  Highknd^s  ibund,  aild  it  certainly  waa 
ikit  cotisisteiit  with  the  boadted  flbtedom  of  our  country ,  to 
inflict  on  a  whole  people  the  sev^^  ptimshinent)  shofrt  of 
death,  for  trearing  a  partieular  dr^ttt.  Had  the  whole  laoe 
been  decimated,  mor«  vidfflt  grief^  itidignatira,  and  shame, 
could  not  have  been  excited  among  them^  thanbybemgde. 
ptited  of  this  king  inherited  costuihe.  Ttia  Waa  .m  ea- 
cmadhment  on  the  fediil^  of  a  people,  whose  aacidnt  and 
manly  garb  had  h&ea  ^om  Ih^m  a  period  remote  beyoiid 
all  history  or  even  tradition. 

The  obstimacy  with  whidi  the  law  was  resistMl^  proooed- 
ed  nd  kss  fhnn  theiir  ottddiment  to  then*  proscribed  gaifa^ 
thtti  froin  the  irksdnendta  bt  the  dress  forced  upon  them. 
Habituated  to  the  free  use  of  their  Ifaaibs,  the  Highllmden 
^mM  iU  bf  odk  the  tidfiflfl^ment  and  r^MfiBJiit  of  the  Lowland 
dteos  mid  many  were  th6  little  dfi^l4<M  wl^dt  they  adopted 
to  retain  their  ancient  gfttb,  withdui  iftt^tining  the  peiiahiea 
of  th^  ftet,  detieed  whic^h  Wer6  ealMlati^  I'ather  to  excite  a 
smile,  than  to  rouse  the  vengeance  of  persecution.  Instead 
of  the  prohibited  tartan  kilt,  some  wore  pieces  of  a  blue, 
green^  or  red  thin  cloth,  or  coarse  cainblet,  wrapped  round 
the  waist,  aiid  hanging  ddwn  to  the  kne^s  like  the^^ot* 
dag.f 

-   "'W  Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Highlands. 

'  -f  'The  fsaldag  was  the  same  as  ihe  pMfibeg,  only  toot  plaited.    The 

mode  of  sewing  the  kilt  into  plaits  or  folds,  in  the  same  maimer  as  the 
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After  being  debarred  the  use  of  swords,  they  seldom  vent 
without  a  stick,  and,  as  a  substitute  for  the  dirk,  they  car- 
ried a  short  knife  stuck  in  a  nde  pocket  of  the  breeches,  or 
inserted  between  the  garter  and  the  leg,  by  those  who  ven- 
tured to  wear  the  hose.  The  tight  breeches  were  particu- 
lar] j  obnoxious.  Some  who  were  fearful  of  offeilding,  or 
wished  to  render  obedience  to  the  law,  which  had  not  spe- 
cified on  what  part  of  the  body  the  lM:'eeches  were  to  be 
worn,  satisfied  themselves  with  having  in  their  possesion 
this  article  of  legal  and  loyal  dress,  which,  rither  as  the  ng^ 
nal  of  their  submission,  or  more  probably  to  suit  their  own 
convenieDoe  when  on  journeys,  they  often  suspended 
over  their  shoulders  upon  their  sticks;  others,  who  were 
either  more  wary,  or  less  submissive,  sewed  up  the  centre 
of  the  kilt,  with  a  few  stitches  between  the  thighs,  which  gave 
it  something  of  the  for^l  of  the  trowsers  worn  by  Dutch 
skippers.  At  first  these  evasions  of  the  act  were  visited 
with  oHisiderable  severity,  but  at  length  the  officers  of  the 
law  seem  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  interpretation  put  by  the 
Highlanders  upon  the  prohibition  of  the  act.  This  appears 
from  the  trial  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  M^Alpin,  or  Drum- 
mond  Macgregor,  from  Breadalbane,  who  was  acquitted,  on 

plaidy  18  said  to  haye  been  introduced  by  an  Englishman  of  the  name 
of  Parkinson^  early  in  tbe  last  century,  which  has  given  rise  to  an 
opinion  entertained  by  many,  that  the  kilt  is  modem,  and  waa  never 
known  till  that  period.  Thia  opinion  is  founded  on  a  memorandum 
left  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  ia  not  mentioned,  and  published  in 
the  Edinburgh  Magazine.  Without  knowing  the  oorrectneaa  of  thia 
statement,  it  may,  with  aa  much  reaaon,  be  supposed,  that  breechea 
were  never  worn  till  the  present  cut  and  manner  of  wearing  them 
came  into  fashion.  Aa  the  Highlanders  had  sufficient  ingenuity  to 
think  of  plaiting  the  plaid,  it  ia  likely  they  would  be  equally  ingenioua 
in  forming  the  kilt ;  and  as  it  ia  improbable  that  an  active  light-footed 
people  would  go  about  on  all  occasions,  whether  in  the  house  or  in 
the  field,  encumbered  with  twelve  yards  of  plaid,  (not  forgetting  the 
expence  of  such  a  quantity,)  I  am  less  willing  to  coincide  in  the 
modem  opinion,  founded  on  such  a  slight  unauthenticated  notice,  than 
in  the  universal  belief  of  the  people,  that  the  philebeg  has  been  part 
of  then:  garb,  as  far  back  as  tradition  reaches. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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his  proving  that  the  kilt  had  been  stitched  up  in  the 
middle.  *  This  trial  took  place  in  1757^  and  was  the  first 
instance  of  relaxation  in  enforcing  the  law  of  174«7.  i* 

The  change  produced  in  the  Highlands,  by  the  disarming 
and  proscribing  acts,  was  accelerated  by  the  measures  of  go- 
vemment  for  the  abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions,  and  the 
consequent  overthrow  of  the  authority  of  the  chiefe.  This  was 
the  last  act  of  government,  which  had  any  influence  upcm 
the  Highland  character.  Subsequent  changes  are  to  be 
traced  to  causes,  which  owe  their  existence  chiefly  to  the 
views  and  speculations  of  private  individuals.  Into  the  or- 
der of  these  causes,  and  their  practical  operations  and  effects, 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire. 

*  This  very  strong  attachment  to  a  habit  which  they  thought  graceful 
and  couyenient^  is  not  singular  among  an  ancient  race^  proud  of  their 
independence^  long  unbroken  descent^  manners^  and  customs.  It  is  in 
every  one's  memory^  that  a  dangerous  mutiny  was  produced  at  VeUore, 
in  the  East  Indies^  by  insisting  on  an  alteration  in  the  dress  of  the 
native  troops,  in  the  adjustment  of  their  turbans^  and  in  the  cut  of 
their  whiskers.  There  was,  perhaps,  a  religious  ^ling  mixed 
with  this  opposition,  yet  whiskers  and  turbans  seem  of  less  im- 
portance than  a  whole  garb,  such  as  that  the  use  of  which  the 
Highlander  were  prohiknted. 

t  Although  the  severity  of  this  "  ignorant  wantonness  of  power" 
began  to  be  relaxed  in  1757,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1772  that  this  act, 
80  ungenerous  in  itself,  so  unnecessary,  and  'so  galling,  was  repealed. 
In  the  session  of  that  year,  the  present  Duke  of  Montrose,  then  a 
wember  of  the  House  of  Commons,  brought  in  a  bill  to  repeal  all  pe- 
nalties and  restrictions  on  the  Celtic  garb.  It  passed  without  a. dis- 
senting voice. 


PART  II. 


PRESENT     STATE,    AND    CHANGES    OF    CHABACTEB    AND 

MANNERS. 


SECTION  I. 


Union  wih  England — Legidatwe  enactments — In/iuence  of  po- 
litical  and  economical  arrangemeniS'-^Change  in  the  character 
of  the  clans — Declension  of  taste  and  genius  Jar  poetry  ^  music, 
and  romance — Change  in  personql  appearance^^Corruption  of 
the  ancient  language — Introduction  ofjanaticism  in  religion. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  cus- 
toms, manners,  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  refers  rather  to  past  than  present  times. 
A  great,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  lamentable  change  has 
been  produced ;  and  the  original  of  the  picture  which  I  have 
attempted  to  draw  is  suiSering  daily  obliterations,  and  is,  in 
fact,  rapidly  disappearing.  The  romance  and  chivalry  of 
the  Highlanders  are  gone.  The  voice  of  the  bard  has 
long  been  silent,  and  poetry,  tradition,  and  song,  are  va- 
nishing away.  To  adopt  the  words  of  Mrs  Grant,  ^f  The 
generous  and  characteristic  spirit,  the  warm  affection  to  his 
family^  the  fond  attachment  to  l)is  clan,  the  love  of  story 
and  song,  the  contempt  of  danger  and  luxury,  the  mystic 
superstition  equally  awful  and  tenfier,  the  inviolable  fidelity 
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to  every  engagement,  the  ardent  love  of  his  native  heaths 
and  mountains,^  will  soon  be  no  longer  found  to  exist  among 
the  Highlanders,  unless  the  change  of  character  which  is 
now  in  rapid  progress  be  effectually  checked. 

Of  this  change  there  was  no  symptom  previous  to  the 
year  1745,  and  scarcely  a  faint  indication  till  towards  the 
year  1770.  The  uni<Hi  of  the  Crowns,  which  has  had  the 
happiest  effect  in  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  both  king- 
doms, seemed,  indeed,  at  first,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, to  paralyze  the  ener^es,  and  break  the  spirit  of 
Scotchmen.  The  people  in  general  imagined,  that,  by  the 
removal  of  their  court  and  parliament,  they  had  lost  their 
independence.  Nor  did  the  subsequent  decrease  of  trade  con- 
tribute to  reconcile  them  to  that  measure.  From  this  pe- 
riod, the  country  seems  to  have  remained  stationary,  if  not 
to  have  retrograded,  till  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  reign,  when  a  spirit  of  improvement  both  in  agri* 
culture  and  in  commerce,  and  a  more  exteninve  intercourse 
with  the  world,  infused  new  life  and  vigour  into  the  general 
mass  of  the  population. 

While  this  was  the  effect  of  the  Union  in  the  southern 
and  lowland  parts  of  Scotland,  its  operation  upon  the  north 
was  much  slower.  There  the  inhabitants  retained  their  an- 
cient pursuits,  prejudices,  language,  and  dress,  with  all  the 
distinguishing  peculiarities  of  their  original  character.  But 
a  new  era  was  soon  to  commence.  The  primary  cause,  both 
in  time  and  importance,  which  contributed  to  produce  a 
great  change  in  the  Highlands,  was  the  legislative  measures 
adopted  after  the  year  1746.  This  cause,  however,  had  so 
little  influence,  that,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  its  operation 
was  for  many  years  imperceptible ;  yet  an  impulse  was  given 
which,  in  the  progress  of  events,  and  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  many  collateral  and  subordinate  causes,  has  effected  a 
revdiution,  which  could  not  be  fully  anticipated,  or  indeed 
thought  possible  in  so  short  a  period  of  time.  This  change 
appears  in  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Highlanders, 
aiid  is  indicated,  not  only  in  their  manners  and  persons,  but 
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m  the  very  aspect  of  their  country.  It  has  reduced  to  a 
state  of  nature  lands  that  had  long  been  subjected  to  the 
plough,  and  which  had  afforded  the  means  of  support  to  an 
useful,  happy,  and  contented  poptdation ;  it  has  converted 
whole  glens  and  districts,  once  the  abode  of  a  vigorous  and 
independent  race  of  men,  into  scenes  of  desolation ;  it  has 
torn  up  families  which  seemed  rooted,  like  Alpine  plants,  in 
the  sml  of  their  ^evated  region,  and  which,  from  their  ha- 
bits and  principles,  appeared  to  be  its  original  possessors,  as 
well  as  its  natural  occupiers ;  and  forced  them  thence,  pen* 
nyless  and  unskilful,  to  seek  a  refuge  in  manufacturing 
towns,  or  to  betake  themselves  to  the  wilds  of  a  far  distant 
land.  The  spirit  of  speculation  has  invaded  those  mountuns 
whidi  no  foreign  enemy  could  penetrate,  and  expelled,  a 
brave  people  whom  no  warlike  intruder  could  subdue. 

I  shall  now  briefly  advert  to  the  circumstances  which  have 
led  to  the  system  of  mana^g  Highland  estates,  recently 
adopted  by  many  prc^lrietors,  adding  a  few  observations  on 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  into  effect,  and  its 
certain  or  probable  consequences,  as  these  affect  the  perma- 
nent prosperity  of  the  landlord,  and  as  they  i!&j  rove  or  de- 
tenorate  the  character  and  condition  of  t^e  people. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  revolutionized  Highland  cha- 
racter is,  the  comparative  indifference  of  the  people  to- 
wards chiefs  and  landlords.  Formerly,  their  respect  and 
attachment  to  their  chiefs  formed  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able  traits  in  their  character ;  and  such,  indeed,  were  their 
reverence  and  affection  for  their  patriarchal  superiors,  that, 
to  swear  by  the  hand  of  their  chief,  was  a  confirmation  of 
an  averment ;  and  **  May  my  chief  have  the  ascendant,^ 
was  a  common  expression  of  surprise.  *    It  is  remarkable 

*  MartiD  says^  ^'  The  islanders  have  a  great  respect  far  their  chiefk 
and  heads  of  tribes,  and  they  conclude  grace  after  every  meal^  with  a 
petition  to  God  for  their  welfare  and  prosperity.  Neither  will  theyt 
as  &r  as  in  them  lies,  suffer  them  to  sink  under  any  misfortune,  but, 
in  case  of  decay  of  estate,  make  a  voluntary  contribution  in  their  be« 
Balf,  as  a  common  duty  to  support  the  credit  of  thelir  fiunilies." 
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how  little  this  kindly  disposition  of  the  people  was,  for  ma- 
ny years  after  the  abolitioli  of  the  hereditary  juiisdictionsy 
influenced  by  an  act  which  depriyed  the  chiefs  of  their 
power,  and  released  the  clans  f^om  all  compulsiye  obedience 
to  these  patriarchal  rulers.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  still 
performed  their  services  as  before,  and  admitted  the  arbi- 
tration of  thfeir  chiefs,  when  they  had  no  more  po#er  over 
them,  than  gentlemen  of  landed  property  in  England  or 
Ireland  possessed  oter  their  tenants. 

When  a.  chiefs  his  son,  or  friends,  wished  to  raise  a  ra- 
iment, ccMnpany,  or  lesser  number  of  men,  to  entitle  him 
to  the  notice  of  goVemnlentj  the  appeal  was  seldom  made 
in  vain.  The  Satn^  attachment  was  even  displayed  towaixb 
those  whose  estates  were  confiscated  to  government,  and  who, 
as  outlaws  from  their  country,  became  the  objects  of  that 
mixture  of  compassion  and  respect  which  generous  dainds 
accord  to  the  victims  of  principle.  The  rights  of  their  ' 
chiefs,  in  these  unhappy  circumstances^  they  re^u^ed  as  un- 
ahenable,  unless  forfeited  by  some  idee  or  folly.  *     The  vic^- 

*  We  have  instances  of  this  generous  support  of  the  families  of  their 
chiefs^  even  where  they  did  not  think  the  individual  who  was  the  head 
of  it  worthy  of  their  esteem.  Camphell  of  Glenlyon,  who  commanded 
at  Glenco,  was^  soon  after  that  deplorable  event,  reduced  to  great  diffi- 
culties, fh>m  which  he  could  not  be  relieved  without  the  sale  of  hia 
estate.  In  this  extremity,  his  tenants  consulted  among  themselves, 
and  agreed  to  raise  a  sum  equal  to  half  the  debt,  and  offer  it  as  a  free 
gif^,  and  to  lend  the  other  half,  to  be  paid  in  better  times :  but,  on  this 
condition,  that  the  estate  should  be  transferred  to  his  eldest  son,  in  or- 
der to  preserve  it  in  the  £imily,  who  were  innocent  of  die  dnr  which 
their  &ther  had  brought  upon  them  all,  and^  consequently,  ought  not  to 
suffer  for  his  conduct.  Owing  to  some  interference  of  the  Atholl  and 
Breadalbane  families,  each  of  which  was  anxious  to  purchase  the  estate^ 
the  proposed  n^otiation  did  not  take  effect,  and  the  Marquis  of  Atholl 
got  possession  of  that  part  of  the  Glenlyon  estate  which  belonged  to 
Campbell,  the  rent  of  which  is  now  L.  4000  a  year.  To  recover  an 
estate  of  this  value,  was  no  common  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  tenants^ 
who  showed  then^selves  so  grateflil  £6t  the  kindness  and  protection  of 
Glenlyon's  predecessors,  although  they  considered  himsdf  unworthy 
and  criminal.  After  his  death,  his  widow  managed  the  fkmily  afi%drs 
so  well,  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  tenants,  (who  continued  their 
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tiitis  of  law  were  not  respected  as  chiefs  merely,  but  reveled 
aa  martyrs,  and  those  to  whom  self-^lenial  was  at  all  times 
familiar,  became  more  rigidly  abstemious  in  thdr  habits  that 
they  might,  with  one  hand,  pay  the  rent  of  the  forfeited 
lands  to  the  Crown,*  and  with  the  other  supply  the  neces- 
sities of  their  exiled  chiefs ;  while  the  young  men,  the  sons 
of  this  fiuthful  and  generous  tenantry,  were  ready  with  ther 
personal  services  to  .forward  the  welfare,  and  procure  mili- 
tary rank  and  commissions  for  the  sons  of  the  unfortunate 
gentlemen  who  had  lost  their  estates.  *f- 

support,)  and  the  surplus  of  the  price  paid  by  the  Marquis  of  Atholl^ 
she  was  enabled  to  purchase  the  present  estate  of  Glenlyon  for  her  son, 
the  father  of  the  kte  Colonel  Campbell. 

*  See  Appendix  Z. 

f  It  will  be  seen  in  the  Appendix,  that,  in  many  cases,  the  tenants  on 
the  forfeited  estates  remitted  to  their  attainted  landlords,  when  in 
exile,  the  rents  which  they  formerly  paid  them,  while  goverament  re- 
ceived the  full  rents  of  the  new  leases.    This  genetoaity  was  exhibited 
on  many  other  occasions^  when  the  ol\jeet8  of  their  affection  and  re- 
spect required  assistance.    In  the  year  1747,  Colonel  Fraaer,  the  son 
of  Lord  LoTat^  without  an  acre  of  limd,  or  a  shilling  to  proenre  infliu 
ence,  found  himself^  in  a  few  weeks,  at  the  head  of  nearly  800  men 
from  his  father's  estate,  (then  forftited,)  and  the  estates  of  gentlemen 
of  the  clan.     About  the  same  period,  and  previously,  nnmerons  do* 
tachments  of  young  men  were  sent  to  the  Scotch  Brigade  in  Holland* 
to  procure  commissions  for  the  gentlemen  who  had  lost  their  fortuneSb 
In  the  year  1777,  Lord  Madeod,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cromarty, 
(attainted  in  1746,)  found  his  influence  as  effective  as  when  his  fiunily 
were  in  full  possession  of  their  estate  and  honoul%.    By  the  support  of 
the  Mackenzies,  and  other  gentlonen  of  his  dan,  900  Highlanders  were 
embodied  under  his  command,  dtholigh  he  was  panonally  unknown  to 
the  greater  part  of  them,  having  been  thirty  years  in  esdie.     Besides 
these  900,  there  were  870  Highlanders  raised  for  his  regiment  in  dif^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  north.    In  the  year  1776,  the  late  Lochiel.  wte  a 
lieutenant  in  the  SOth  regiment,  having  returned  from  France  after 
his  father's  death,  and  obtained  a  commission.     This  lieutenancy  was 
his  only  fortune.    The  followers  of  his  fitther's  ftmily  raised  190  men 
for  a  company  in  the  71st  r^;iment.    Macpherson  of  Cluny,  also,  with- 
out a  shilling,  raised  148  men,  for  which  he  was  appointed  nugor  to 
the  71st,  and  thus  secured  an  independency  till  his  fiunily  estate  was 
restored  in  1783.    It  is  unnecessary  to  give  more  instances  of  thi?  di^ 
position,  which  formed  so  distinguished  a  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
Highlanders  of  the  last  generation. 
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It  cannot  be  doubted,  that,  by  condescension  and  kind^^ 
ness,  this  feeling  might  have  been  perpetuated,  and  that  the 
Highland  proprietors  might,  without  sacr^cingany  real  ad- 
vantage, have  found  in  the  voluntary  attachment' of  their 
tenants,  a  grateful  substitute  for  the  loyal  obedience  of  their 
clans.  *     Amid  the  gradual  changes  and  improvements  of 
the  age,  might  not  the  recollections  and  most  approved  vir- 
tues and  traits  of  chivalrous  times  have  been  retained,  along 
with  the  poetry  of  the  Highland  dharacter  in  the  country  of 
Ossian  ?  And,  if  unable  to  vie  with  their  southern  neigh- 
bours in  splendour  or  luxury,  might  not  gentlemen  have 
possessed  intheirmountains  a  more  honourable  distinction, — 
that  of  commanding  respect  without  the  aid  of  wealth,  by 
making  a  grateful  people  happy,  and  thus  uniting  true  dig- 
nity with  humanity  P   This  many  gentlemen  have  accom- 
phshed,  and,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  confidence,  fidelity, 

*  The  following  is  one  of  many  existinf:  proofs  of  permanent  re- 
spect and^actachment^  testified  by  the  Highlimders  to  their  landlords. 
A  gentleman  possessing  a  considerable  Highland  property^  and  de- 
scended ftom  a  warlike  and  honourable  line  of  ancestors^  long  held  in 
respect  by  the  Highlanders^  fell  into  difficulties  some  years  ago.    In 
this  state,  he  felt  his  misfortune  the  more,  as  his  estate  was  very  im- 
provable.    In  fact,  he  attempted  some  improvements^  but  employed 
more  kbonrers  than  he  could  easily  affbrd  to  pay.    Notwithstanding 
this  prospect  of  irregular  payments,  such  was  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  the  representative  of  this  respectable  house,  that  they  were 
ready  at  his  call,  and  often  left  the  employment  of  others,  who  paid 
r^ularly,  to  carry  on  his  operations.    To  this  may  be  added  a  circum- 
stance,  which  may  appear  more  marked,  to  such  as  understand  the 
character  of  the  Highlanders,  and  know  how  deeply  they  feel  any  want 
of  respect  or  return  of  civility  from  their  superiors.    If  a  gentleman 
pass  a  countryman  without  returning  his  sahite,  it  furnishes  matter  of 
obsorvation  to  a  whole  district.     The  gentleman  now  in  question  was 
educated  in  the  south,  and,  ignorant  of  the  language  and  character  of 
the  people,  and  of  their  peculiar  way  of  thinking,  paid  little  r^aid  to 
their  feeHngs,  and  although  a  countryman  pulled  off  his  bonnet  almost 
as  soon  as  he  appeaired  in  sight,  the  respectful  salute  generally  passed 
unnoticed;  yet  this  was  overlooked  in  remembrance  of  his  family,  in 
the  same  manner  that  generous  minds  extend  to  the  children  the  grati« 
tude  due  to  the  parents. 
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and  gratitiule  of  a  happy  and  prosperous  tenantry,  are  now 
supporting  a  manly  and  hcmouraUe  independence,  while 
others  have  descended  from  their  enviable  eminence  for  an 
immediate  or  prospective  addition  to  their  rent-rolk,  an  ad- 
dition which  the  short  respite  or  delay,  so  necessary  in  all 
changes,  would  have  enabled  their  ancient  adherents  to  have 
contributed^     In  many  instances,  no  more  attention  was 

*  Most  of  the  evils  whick  darken  the  present  age^  and  which  lately 
desolated  Europe,  have  arisen  from  the  very  caose^  which  has  produced 
snch  Tiolent  changes  among  the  mountuns  of  Scotland ;  namely,  an  im- 
patience to  obtain  too  soon,  and  without  dne  preparation,  the  adyanta- 
gea  that  were  contemplated,  and,  from  an  attempt  to  accomplish  at 
once,  what  no  human  power  can  efiect  without  the  slow  but  sure  aid 
of  time.  As  an  instance  of  the  result  of  the  modern  method  of  manage- 
ment, in  hurrying  on  improvements,  regardless  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
happiness  of  others,  contrasted  with  the  effects  of  improving  with 
moderation  and  as  time  and  dreumstaaces  admitted,  I  shall  state  die  !»• 
suits  of  the  line  of  conduct  followed  by  two  Highland  proprietors.  One  of 
thesegentlemenobtaincd  possession  of  an  estate,  and  employed  a  person  to 
arrange  hia  farms  on  a  new  plan.     The  first  principle  was  to  consider 
kis  lands  as  an  artide  of  commerce,  to  be  disposed  of  to  ^le  highest 
bidder.    The  old  tenants  were  removed.    New  ones  ofiered,  and  rents, 
great  beyond  all  precedent,  were  promised.   Two  rents  were  paid  ;  the 
third  was  defident  nearly  one-half,  and  the  fi»urth  failed  entirely. 
Fresh  tenants  were  then  to  be  procured.    This  was  not  so  easy,  as  no 
abatement  would  be  given :  consequently,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  estate  remained  in  the  proprietor's  hands.    After  the  second  year, 
the  whole  fiirms  were  again  let,  but  another  ftilure  suooeeded.     The 
same  process  was  again  gone  through,  and  with  similar  results^  to  the 
great  discredit  of  the  farms,  as  few  would  again  attempt  to  settle 
where  so  many  had  failed.    But,  in  all  those  difiiculties,  there  was-  no 
diminution  iu  the  landkrd'sexpences.  Indeed,  they  were  greatly  extend- 
ed by  fresh  innovations  and  by  dreams  of  incrrased- income.    With- 
out detailing  the  whole  process,  I  shall  only  add,  that  his  ereditora 
have  done  with  the  estate  what  he  did  with  the  &nns— ofiered  it  to 
the  highest  bidder.     The  ether  gentleman  acted  differently.    He 
raised  his  rents  aooording  to  the  increaaed  value  of  produce.    When 
this  continued  to  rise,  he  showed  his  people  that,  as  a  boll  of  grain,  a 
cow  or  sheep  obtained  one  or  two  hundred  per  cent,  higher  price  than 
Ibrmerly,  it  was  but  just  that  they  should  pay  rent  in  proportion.    In 
this  they  cheerfully  acquiesced,  while  they  followed  his  directions  and 
example  in  improving  theur  land.  He  has  not  removed  a  single  tefiant. 
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most  affectionate  blessings  are  poured  out  on  their  memory, 
as  often  as  their  names  are  mentioned,  the  system  which 
has  so  materially  contributed  to  this  change  has  not  been 
followed  by  advantages  in  any  way  proportionate  to  the 
loss.  On  the  contrary,  the  result  has,  in  too  many  cases, 
been  bankruptcy  among  tenants,  diminution  of  honourable 
principles,  and  irregularity  in  the  payment  of  rents,  which, 
instead  of  improving,  have  embarrassed  the  condition  of  the 
landlord. 

In  some  cases,  these  proceedings  have  been  met  by  re- 
mstance  on  the  part  of  die  tenants,  and  occasioned  serious 
tumults.*      In  most  instances,  however,  the  latter  have 

*  The  leading  drcumstanceB  of  one  of  these  tumults  will  be  seen 
in  the  account  of  the  military  services  of  the  49(1  regiment.    In  the 
year  1 79t,  a  numerous  body  of  tenantry^  in  the  county  of  Ross^  were 
removed  on  account  of  the  new  improvements.    The  wel&re  of  the 
ancient  race«  as  in  too  many  cases  in  the  Highlands,  formed  no  part  of 
the  plan.    They  were  all  ejected  from  their  farms.    It  was  some  years 
before  the  result  of  these  plans  could  be  fully  estimated,  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  welftre  of  the  landlords^    The  ruin  of  the  old  occupiers 
was  immediate.    To  the  proprietors  the  same  result,  though  more 
slowly  produced,  seems  equally  certain.    In  one  district,  imin-oved  in 
this  manner,  the  estates  of  five  ancient  families,  who,  for  several  oen« 
furies,  had  supported  an  honourable  and  respected  name,  are  all  in  pos- 
session of  one  individual,  who,  early  in  the  late  war,  amassed  a  large 
fortune  in  a  public  department  abroad.    The  original  tenants  were 
font  dispossessed,  and  the  lairds  soon  followed.    May  I  not  hazard  a 
supposition,  that,  if  these  gentlemen  had  permitted  their  people  to  re- 
main, and  if  they  had  followed  the  example  of  their  ancestors,  who 
preserved  their  estates  for  two,  three,  and  four  hundred  years,  they, 
too,  might  have  kept  possession,  and  bequeathed  them  to  their  pos- 
terity ?    The  new  proprietor  has  made  great  and  extensive  improve- 
ments.   It  is  said,  that  he  has  laid  out  thirty  thousand  pounds  on  two 
of  these  estates.    Some  very  judicious  men  think,  that  if  the  nume- 
rous old  occupiers  had  been  retained,  and  encouraged  by  the  applica- 
tion of  one-third  of  this  sum,  such  eflfectual  assistance,  with  their  ab- 
stemious habits  and  personal  labour,  would  have  enabled  them  to  exe- 
cute the  same  improvements,  and  to  pay  equally  good  rents  with  the 
present  occupiers.    To  be  sure  their  houses  would  have  been  small, 
and  their  establishments  mean  in  comparison  of  those  of  the  present 
tenants ;  but,  to  balance  the  mean  appearance  of  their  houses,  they 

IS 
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submitted  with  patient  rerignation  to  th^  lot ;  and,  by 
their  manner  of  bearing  thistreatment,  showed  how  little  they 
deserved  it.  But  theb  character  has  changed  with  their 
ratuations.  The  evil  is  extending,  and  the  tenants  of  kind 
and  patriotic  landlords  seem  to  be,  in  no  small  degree,  af- 
fected by  the  gloom  and  despondency  of  those  who  com- 
plain of  harsh  treatment,  and  who,  neglected  and  repulsed 
by  their  natural  protectors,  while  thdur  feelings  and  attach- 
ment were  still  strong,  have,  in  too  many  instances,  sought 
conscdation  in  the  doctrines  of  ignorant  and  fanatical  spirit- 
ual guides,  infected  with  the  rage  of  proselytizing,  and  capa- 
ble of  producing  no  solid  or  beneficial  impression  on  the  ar- 
dent minds  iji  those  to  whom  their  exhortations  and  ha- 
rangues are  generally  addressed.  The  natural  enthusiasm 
of  the  Highland  character  has,  in  many  instances,  been  con- 
verted into  gloomy  and  morose  fanaticism.  Traditional 
history  and  native  poetry,  which  reminded  them  of  other 
times,  are  neglected.  Theological  disputes,  of  interminable 
duration,  now  occupy  much  of  the  time  formerly  devoted  to 
poetical  recitals,  and  social  meetings.  These  circumstances 
have  blunted  their  romantic  feelings,  and  lessened  their  ^ 
taste  for  the  works  of  imagination.  <'  Among  the  causes,^ 
says  Dr  Smith,  ^^  which  make  our  ancient  poems  vanish  so 
rapidly,  poverty  and  the  iron  rod  should  in  most  places 
have  a  large  share.  From  the  baneful  shades  of  these  mur- 
d^ers  of  the  muse,  the  light  of  the  song  must  fast  retire. 
No  other  reaaon  need  be  asked  why  the  present  Highlanders 

would  haye  cost  the  landlord  little  beyond  a  small  si^pply  of  woo^ 
We  should  then  have  seen  these  districts  peopled  by  a  high-spirited 
independent  peasantry^  instead  of  the  few  day-labourers  and  cottars, 
who  are  now  dependant  on  the  great  fanner  for  their  employment  and 
daily  breads  and  who^  sensible  of  their  dependence,  must  cringe  to 
those  by  offending  whom  they  would  deprive  themselves  of  the  means 
of  subsistence.  When  no  tie  of  mutual  attachment  existi^  ^ii  in  for* 
mer  days^  the  modern  one  is  easily  broken.  A  look  that  may  be  ooDt 
Qtrued  into  iqsolenoe  is  a  sufficient  cause  of  dismissal.  Can  we  expect 
high-spirited  chivalrous  soldiers^  preferring  death  to  defest  and  duH 
graccjt  from  such  a  population  and  such  habita  fv  thepe  ? 
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neglect  so  much  the  songs  of  their  fathers.  Once  the  hum- 
ble but  happy  vassal  sat  at  his  ease  at  the  foot  of  hb  grey 
rock,  or  green  tree.  Few  were  his  wants,  and  fewer  still 
his  cares,  for  he  beheld  his  herds  sporting  round  him  on  his 
then  unmeasured  mountains.  He  hummed  the  careless 
song,  and  tuned  the  harp  with  joy,  while  his  soul  in  alenoe 
blessed  his  chieftain.  Now  I  was  going  to  draw  the  com- 
parison,*—Sed  Cynthius  aurem  veUit,  et  admonuit"  * 

In  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  same  cause,  their  taste 
for  music,  dancing,  and  all  kinds  of  social  amusement,  has 
been  chilled.  Their  evening  meetings  are  now  seldom  held, 
and  when  they  do  occur,  instead  of  being  enlivened  with  the 
tale,  the  poem,  or  the  song,  they  are  too  frequently  exas* 
perated  with  political  or  religious  discussions,  or  with  com« 
plaints  against  their  superiors,  and  the  established  clergy, 
and  have  altogether  exerted  a  baneful  instead  of  a  salutary 
influence  on  thdr  general  manners,  and  on  that  natural  ci- 
vility,  which,  in  the  last  age,  never  permitted  a  Highlander 
to  pass  any  person  of  respectable  appearance  without  a  sa- 
lute, or  some  civil  observation.  Even  the  aspect  of  the 
Highlander,  his  air,  and  his  carriage,  have  undergone  a 
marked  change.  Formerly  the  bonnet  was  worn  with  a 
gentle  inclination  over  the  left  or  right  eye-brow,  and  the 
plaid  was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  (the  right  arm  be** 
ing  exposed,  and  at  full  hberty)  with  a  careless  air,  giving 
an  appearance  of  ease  not  distant  from  grace',  while  the  phi- 
lebeg  gave  a  freedom  to  the  limbs,  and  showed  them  to  full 
advantage.  At  present,  as  the  Highland  dress  is  ahnost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  lower  orders,  a  degree  of  vul- 
garity is  attached  to  it  which  makes  it  unfashionable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  young  men,  who  awkwardly  imitate  the  gentry, 
and  thqr  southern  neighbours. 

*  Viig.  £cl.  VI.  1. 3.--*''  Apollo  twitched  my  ear^  and  gave  me  a 
bint." 

.    See  Report  of  the  County  of  Argyle>  drawn  up  for  the  Board  of 
Agricoltuie. 
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Along  the  line  ,of  the  jGrampians,  the  Gaelic  has  nearly 
kept  its  ground,  and  is,  to  this  day,  spoken  in  the  same 
districts  to  whidi  it  was  limited,  after  it  had  ceased  to  be 
the  prevaihng  language  of  Scotland.  But,  although  it  is 
universally  spok^i  in  common  discourse,  the  Gaelic  oi 
Dumbarton,  Stirling,  and  Perthshire,  and,  in  short,  of  all 
the  Highlands  bordering  on  the  Lowlands,  is  corrupted  by 
a  confflderable  admixture  of  English  words,  ill  chosen  and 
ill  apphed.  The  chief  causes  of  this  corruption  are  the 
practice,  unirersal  in  schools,  of  teaching  children  to  read 
English,  the  more  general  intercourse  with  the  south, 
which  has  lately  prevailed,  and  the  introduction  of  many 
articles  of  refinement  and  luxury,  unknown  when  the 
Gaelic  was  in  its  original  purity.  Successful  attempts  have 
recently  been  made  to  methodise  the  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage, to  digest  the  rules  of  its  composition,  and,  alongst 
with  the  collection  of  ancient  works,  to  give  the  means  of 
reading  and  understanding  them  by  a  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary. But  if  the  process  continues,  which  has  for  some 
time  been  going  forward,  the  Gaelic,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will 
gradually  beecmie  a  dead  language.  In  the  remote  glens 
and  mountains  it  might  have  been  preserved  for  ages,  as  an 
interesting  example  of  a  most  ancient  and  original  language, 
retaining  its  peculiar  modes  and  forms  of  exfuression  un- 
affected by  the  progress  of  time,  the  great  innovaU»r  in 
other  spoken  languages ;  but  the  system  of  modem  im- 
provements, now  extending  to  the  most  distant  corri  and 
glen  will  probably  root  out  the  language  of  the  coun- 
tiry,  along  with  a  great  proportion  of  the  people  who  speak 
It 

*  Many  of  t)ie  common  peop]^  begin  to  despise  their  native  lan- 
guage*  as  they  see  gentlemen  endeavouring  to  prevent  their  dukben 
from  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic^  which  has  been  spoken 
in  their  native  country  for  a  time  beyond  the  reach  of  record  and 
even  tradition.  In  order  that  their  diildren  may  not  hear  the  laa« 
guage  of  their  fbre&thers^  from  a  dread  of  their  acquiring  the  aceent> 
they  employ  Lowland  servants^  forgetting  that  people  who  know  not 
a  word  of  the  Gaelic,  hiCve  the  accent  as  strong  as,  and  more  unpleasant^ 
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I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  Highlanden,  though 
Presbyterians,  *  did  not,  in  former  times,  rigidly  adhere  to 
the  tenets  of  that  church.  For  several  ages  after  the  Re- 
fimnadon  they  evinced  a  strong  {uredilection  to  the  Episco- 
palian form  of  worship.  In  many  parishes,  the  Presby- 
terian clergy  were  not  established  till  the  reigns  of  G^eorge 
L  and  II, ;  but  whether  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of 
Scotland,  the  people  retained  a  porUon  of  their  andent  su- 
perstitions. With  these  superstitions  was  Uended  a  strong 
sentiment  of  piety«  which  made  them  regular  attendants  "f*  on 
the  ordinances  of  religion  and  divine  worship,  attheexpence 
of  much  bodily  fatigue  and  personal  inconvenience.  Guided 
by  the  sublime  and  simple  truths  of  Christianity,  they  were 
strangers  to  the  very  existence  of  the  sects  that  have  branch- 
ed off  from  the  national  church.      In  this  respect,  their 

tban  those  who  speak  it  habitually^  merely  from  the  ear  being  accus- 
tomed to  the  sound.  I^andlords  are  thus  deprived  of  the  power  of 
holding  that  free  and  confidential  communication  with  their  tenants 
which  is  necessary  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  character^  disposi- 
tions^ and  talents.  Trusting^  therefore,  to  interpreters,  and  without  any 
immediate  communication,  much  misconception,  and  often  distress  to 
the  tenant  ensue,  as  well  as  frequent  misapprehension  and  pr^udiced 
notions  of  their  character  and  turn  of  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord. 

*  There  are  very  fbw  Catholics  in  the  Highlimds,  and  these  few 
are  chiefly  in  detached  districts,  such  as  Lochaber  and  Braemar,  where 
the  Protestant  clergy  could  not  properly  fUlfil  their  duty  owing  to  the 
great  extent  of  their  parishes.  Another  cause  i/ehich  has  tended  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  Highland  Catholics,  (who  are  exemplary  fbr 
their  peaceable  and  excellent  conduct,)  is  a  practice  of  placing  Low- 
knd  dergymen  in  highland  parishes,  to  preach  itt  a  kngtii^  which 
they  must  acquire  after  their  appointment.  Of  this  there  have  been 
several  instances. 

I  In  the  pariah  where  I  passed  my  earlier  years  the  people  traveUedl 
six,  seven,  and  twelve  miles  to  churchy  and  returned  the  same  evening 
every  Sunday  in  summer,  and  fluently  in  winter.  A  chapel  of 
ease  and  an  assistant  dergyman  are  now  eatablished,  and  the  people  have 
not  to  travel  so  ht.  I  do  not  give  this  as  a  singular  instance ;  the 
case  was  the  same  in  all  extensive  parishes,  and  continues  to  be  so  where 
no  dispel  of  esse  is  established. 
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diaracter  »id  habits  have  undeigone  a  oonskkrable  change, 
i£nce  they  began  to  be  vimted  by  kiaerant  missionaries^ 
and  since  the  gloom  qpread  orer  their  minds  has  tended  to 
depress  th^r  spirit.  The  misnonaries,  indeed,  after  hmng 
ventured  within  the  barriar  of  theGrampiaas^found  a  harvest 
which  they  little  expected,  and  amcmgst  the  ignorant  and  un- 
happy made  proselytes  to  their  o}nnions.  These  proselytes, 
losingyby  their  recent  conversions,  as  the  changes  whieh  have 
taken  place  in  their  opinions  are  called,  a  great  portion  of 
their  belief  in  fairies,  ghosts,  and  the  second  sights  thou^ 
retaining  their  i^petite  for  strong  impressions,  have  readily 
supplied  the  void  with  the  visions  and  inspirations  of  the  kew 
LIGHT,  *  and,  in  this  mystic  lore,  have  shown  themsdves 

*  Thus  have  been  extirpated  the  innocent^  attractive^  and  often 
sublime  sup^tiitions  of  the  Highlander&^-fiuperstitions  which  incul- 
cated no  rdenUess  intolerance,  nor  impiously  dealt  out  perdition  and 
Divine  wmth  against  rivai  secta^ipfiiipentitioiis  which  taught  men  to  he« 
lieve,  that  a  diah^^iourable  act  attached  diagroce  to  a  whole  kindred  and- 
district,  i^)d  that  murder^  treachery,  oppression,  and  allldnds  of  wicked* 
pess^  would  not  only  be  punished  in  the  person  of  the  transgressor 
himself,  but  would  descend  to  Aiture  generations.    When  the  High- 
lander imi^ned  that  he  saw  the  ghost  of  his  ftther  fltmning  upon  Mm 
from  the  ddrts  of  the  passing  donds,  or  that  he  heard  his  voice  in  the 
howlingfi  of  the  midnight  tempest,  or  when  he  fimnd  his  imagination 
awed  by  the  recital  of  fury  tales  of  ghosts,  and  visions  of  the  second 
sight,  the  heart  of  the  wicked  was  subdued ;  and  when  he  believed 
that  his  misdeeds  would  be  visited  on  his  succeeding  generations  who 
would  also  be  rewarded  and  prosper  in  coasequence  of  hk  good  actions 
he  would  either  be  powerfully  restrained  or  encouragod.    Whea  m 
much  has  Jjeen  dqne.  to  destroy  these  feelings,  it  were  well  that  equal 
pains  had  been  taken  to  substitute  better  principles  in  their  room,    fiu^ 
i  fear  that  some  of  the  new  teachers  think  more  of  implicit  Mth  in 
dieir  own  doctrines  than  of  good  works  in  their  discifdes ;  and  that 
oiorab  are  in  general  left  to  the  teaching  and  oontrol  of  ^e  laws. 
I  trust  I  shall  not  be  thought  tf)Q  partial  to  the  ardent  and  innocent 
supersdtions  of  my  countryjnen,  if  I  wish  that  there  were  more  checks 
on  vice  than  the  laws  afford,  and  confess  my  belief  that  the  iear  of  a 
ghost  is  as  honourable  and  legitimate  a  check  as  the  fear  of  the  gal« 
lows,  and  the  thoughts  of  bringing  dishonour  on  a  man's  country, 
name,  and  kindred,  fully  as  respectable  as  the  fear  of  Bridewell  or 
Botany  Bay. 

VOL,  I.  I 
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audi  udeptfl,  as  to  Mtotttdi  e?M  their  new  instnielw-  }a- 
deedi  the  luttw  hftTe»  m  mmiy  case*,  beai  fiir  outdone  by 
tbe  wild  rothuiriiMn  «iid  rooMotieiMK^  id  thote  disdpkB 
vbiwe  niindb  they  had  Crat  agitated*  The  aidov  of  the 
Hiflhlatid  (Aaraeltf  feMalas  s  ithaa  ci^t  tak^i  another  and 
iQpre  dengmNMi  durrdioii,  audi  wbm  diiyea  from  poeiioal 
i^tide^  8iipei3ititiou9  tnwfitioii8»  and  dttvabous  adyentures, 
Ikm  fmiid  a  venl  in  jreligbna  favwgih  aod  91  omtests  with 
idyal  ji^eia*  .  These  entburiaBtb  notiona  uve  ebmrved  to  be  - 
lisost  f^rrwt  ^moogfi  young  woiaen*  A  lew  years  ago,  an 
unfortunate  girl  in  Breadalhane  became  10  bewildered  in 
her  ifiifiginatiQn  by  the  picture  dmwn  of  the  pnnidimeiit  of 
unbelievers,  thai  she  destined  herself  in  «  fit  of  deqpera* 
tion,  a  rare,  and  I  may  almost  say,  the  only  instance  of  this 
crime  in  the  Highlands. 

The  powerful  and  ^oomy  impresuona  which  the  doc- 
trines of  some  of  these  teadbers  have  made,  are  evidently 
owing  to  an  alteration  in  the  state  of  their  proseljrtea,  whose 
strong  feelings,  irritated  by  many  causes,  sought  refuge 
and  c6nsolati(m  in  powerful  emotions.>  It  is  well  known,  that 
no  itinerant  preacher  ever  gained  a  footing  among  the  High- 
hmders^  till  recent  changes  in  their  situations  and  circumstan- 
ces made  way  for  fanaticism.  Some  of  these  new  teachers 
are,  no  doubt,  zealous  and  conscientious  men,  but  others 
again  are  rash,  illiterate,  and  vulgar,  very  incapable  of 
filling  the  situation  they  have  assumed,  and  peculiarly  un- 
qualified for  the  instruction  of  a  people,  sensitive  and  ima- 
ginative, devout  in  their  habits  of  thinking,  and  blameless 
in  their  general  conduct.  The  same  force  of  language  and 
terrors  of  denunciation,  which  are  barely  adequate  tp  pro- 
duce c(»npunction  in  the  mind  of  the  reckless  and  godless 
y^ohate,  are  sufficient  to  plunge  in  attar  despondency,  a 
tender  conscience,  and  a  mind  accustomed  to  regard  die 
doctrines  of  religion  with  a  deep  and  mysterious  awe« 
Some  of  these  reformers  of  religion,  as  they  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered, intermix  their  spiritual  instructions  with  reflectionson 
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die  incaqMunty  aiid  iiiq;fig«iuie  <tf  the  dergymeii  of  the 
Mkbed  church,  &iid  on  the  conduct  of  laiidk»d%  whom 
they  compalre  tothe  taskmasters  of  Egypt :  and  it  is  an  fan- 
pcnrtant  fhct,  that,  wherever  the  people  are  rendered  content- 
ed and  hi^py  in  their  ext^nal  dteumstabce^  by  the  jiidi- 
^ns  and  humane  treatment  of  their  landlordh  and  where 
Ihey  are  satisfied  with  the  parish  nuntatfir  in  the  diadiarge 
of  his  pastoral  duties,  no  itinerant  preadh«r  has  ever  hen 
able  tb  otaih  A  fboting,  end  the  people  retain  muoh  of  their 
<»iginal  mannete,  devoutly  and  regulmiy  attending  ikk 
pariiii  dinrdi.  *         . 

While  these  aeon  la  be  the  eflbcts  Of  region  and  exter- 
nal  dreumstances  ooadUned,  the  diffisrences  and  mutual  re- 
mmnations  which  have  taken  phice  between  the  estaUisb. 
ed  diurch  and  the  sects  whid)  have  braadhed  off  from  it, 
are  a{^>arendy  tendmg  to  the  most  deplorable  results  in  the 
Highlands,  whei^  the  gospri,  as  ^cplained  by  thehr  dergy, 
was  formerly  believed  with  the  most  implicit  faith ;  but 

*  The  inhabitants  of  a  border  straih  in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire 
were,  about  thirty  years  ago,  considered  the  most  degenerate  and  worst 
prindpled  race  in  the  country.  Less  r^ular  in  their  attendance  at 
church,  litigious^  almost  the  only  smugglers  in  the  country,  horse- 
dealers,  (or  horse-coupers,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,)  and,  as 
was  said,  giving  employment  to  more  than  one  lawyer  in  the  neigh* 
boaring  town,  these  people  have,  for  many  years,  been  blessed  with  a 
humane  and  indulgent  landlord,  and  a  conscientious,  able,  and  aeal- 
ous  dergyman.  The  consequences  haye  been  striking  and  instruc* 
tive.  While  the  population  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country  are 
deteriorated  in  character,  these  are  impronng  in  morals,  industry, 
and  prosperity.  Regular  in  their  attendance  at  church,  they  hare  lost 
their  litigious  disposition,  the  landlord  and  the  minister  deciding  and 
composing  their  differences.  They  are  clearing  and  improving  their 
lands,  paying  their  rents  regularly,  and  are  little  addicted  to  smuggling* 
Itinerant  preachers  have  in  vain  attempted  to  show  themselves  iti  this 
populous  thriving  district,  whidi  contains  875  inhabitants,  who  sup- 
port themselves  in  this  exemplary  manner,  and  on  fiurms,  the  small- 
ness  of  which  might  seem  incredible  to  those  who  know  not  the  coun- 
try, the  capability  of  the  natives,  or  their  exertions  w|ieii  thus  kindly 
treated  by  a  patriotic  landlord. 
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now,  when  the  people  see  new  preachers  oome  among'  them^ 
and  hear  the  doctrines  aiid  lessons  of  the  regular  clergy  de^ 
rided,  and  deacribed  as'ilnchristum  axid  unsound,  and  wh^i, 
as  somethnes  happens,  the  parish  minister  retorts  on  the  in- 
truders, people  know  not  wbitt  cue  whbm  to  beUeve,  and 
there  are  nutny  instan^^  of  the  doubt  thus  thrown  on  reli- 
gious ddctrihes,  «nding  in  loss  of  respect,  fdr,  or  belief  in, 
any'  religion  whatever* 

Yet  though  many  Highlanders  are  thus  changed,  and 
have  lost  thus  much  of  their  taste'for  the  poetry  and  romaa^ 
tic  amusements  of  their  ancestors,  and  though  the  kindness, 
urbanity^  attd  respect  with  whidi  all  strangers  were  treated, 
have  considerably  abated ;  ^ith  all  these,  and  several  other 
cKffeirences  from  their  former  character,  they  still  retain  llie 
inestimable  'virtues  of  integrity  and  charity ;  *  th^  mora- 
lity is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  records  of  the  courts  of 
justice  ;-f'  thdir  liberality  to  the  poor,  and  the  independent 

*  It  is  a  principle  among  the  Highlanders  not  to  allow  poor  and 
distressed  persons  to  appljr  in  v^in^  or  to  pas^  their  doo):  without  af- 
fording theni  some  charitahle  assistance.  This  disposition  is  so  well 
^nown,  that  the  country  hordering  on  the  Lowlands  is  overwhelmed 
with  shoals  of  heggars ;  an  evil  which  has  increased  since  the  societies 
for  the  suppression  of  mendicity  were  estahlished  in  the  south.  This 
is  fli  heavy  charge  on  the  henevolence  of  the  people^  and  calls  for  the 
prompt  interference  of  the  landlords.  If  they  would  estahlish  checks 
in  the  great  passes  and  entrances  into  the  country  to  stop  those  sturdy 
beggars  and  strangers^  who  are  so  numerous^  while  the  native  b^^g^rs 
are  so  few^  the  people  would  easily  support  their  owp  poor  without 
any  assistance  whatever. 

Travelling  three  years  ago  through  a  high  and  distant  glen^  I  saw 

fippor  man,  with  a  wife  and  four  children,- resting  themselves  by  the 

road  side,     j'erceiving,  by  their  appearance,  that  they  were  not  of  the 

country,  I  inquired  whence  they  came.    The  man  answered,  fVom 

West  Lothian.    I  expressed  my  surprise  how  he  would  leave  so  fine 

and  fertile  a  country,  and  come  to  these  wild  glens.     ^'  In  that  fine 

country,"  answered  the  man,  "  they  give  me  the  cheek  of  the  door^ 

and  hound  the  constables  after  me ;  in  this  poor  country,  as  you,  sir^ 

call  it,  they  give  me  and  my  little  ones  the  fire  side,  with  a  share  of 

what  they  have." 

t  See  Appendix  B  B. 
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spirit  of  the  poor  themselves,  are  likewise  fully  evin^ 
ced  by  the  trifling  and  almost  nominal  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  for  their  relief ;  *  and  their  conduct  in  the  field, 
and  their  general  qualities  of  firmness  and  spirit,  will  ap- 
pear in  the  subsequent  annals. 

*  See  Appendix  C  C. 
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SECTION  II. 

Cautes  and  consequences  of  these  changes-^lnjluence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  landlords — Of  the  education  of  their  children  in  dis" 
tani  countries^^Andeni  mode  of  agricuUure-^Bachoard  slate 
of  agriculture  in  Scotland^^Sudden  introduction  of  an  improV" 
ed  system-^Mode  of  introducing  those  improvements  into  the 
Highlands — The  ancient  peasantry  lowered  in  condition''^  State 
when  placed  on  small  lots  qfland'^Pooerty  foUonoed  by  demo* 
ralixaiion* 

Having  thus  hastily  glanced  at  some  of  the  changes 
which  Highland  manners  have  undergone  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  it  may  be  interesting  to  trace  the  causes  by 
which  these  changes  have  been  produced.  When  Hi^- 
land  proprietors,  ceasing  to  confine  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  the  Grampians,  began  to  mingle  with  the  world, 
and  acquire  its  tastes  and  manners,  they  became  weary  of 
a  constant  residence  on  their  estates,  and  wished  for  a 
moare  enlarged  and  varied  society  than  a  scanty  and  mono- 
tonous neighbourhood  afibrded*  *    Those  who  could  af- 

*  To  those  who  live  in  the  busy  world,  and  are  hurried  round  by 
its  agitations,  it  is  difficult  to  torn  an  idea  o£  the  means  by  which  time 
may  be  filled  up,  and  interest  excited  in  famUies,  who,  through  choice 
or  necessity/  dwell  among  their  own  people.  The  secret  lies  in  the  ex- 
citement of  strong  attachment.  To  be  in  the  centre  of  a  social  circle, 
where  one  is  beloved  and  usefiil,  to  be  able  to  mould  the  characters 
and  direct  the  passions  by  which  one  is  surrounded,  creates,  in  those 
whom  the  world  has  not  hardened,  a  powerful  interest  in  the  most 
minute  circumstance  which  gives  pleasure  or  pain  to  any  individual  in 
that  circle,  where  so  much  affection  and  good  will  are  concentrated.  The 
mind  is  stimulated  by  stronger  excitements,  and  a  greater  variety  of  en- 
joyments, than  matters  of  even  the  highest  importance  can  produce  m 
those  who  are  rendered  callous,  by  Uviug  among  the  selfish  and  the 
firivolous.  It  is  not  the  importance  of  the  objects,  but  the  value  at 
which  (hey  are  estimated,  that  renders  their  mond  interest  permanent 
and  salutary. 
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ford  the  cxpcnce  removed  to  Loodcm  or  Edaalwigfa  for, 
at  leaaty  the  winter  months ;  end  their  aone,  who  fanatarij 
reBUuned  at  home  till  sent  to  the  imivenitiee  to  finbh  their 
edueatioa,  now  aocompenied  their  perenta  at  eo  eariy  an 
age,  that  they  lost  the  advantages  of  Ibundkig  their  daso. 
cal  attainments  on  the  generous  enthusiasm  and  the  amot 
pairkt  ascribed  to  mountaineers.  But  the  Highland  youth 
were  now,  in  many  cases,  early  alienated  from  their  dans, 
and  firom  those  regions  in  which  warm  affectimia  and  oor« 
dial  iatuaacies  submsted  between  the  gentry  and  ^  peofde; 
aad  the  new  tastes  whidi  they  aocinired  were  Iktle  ralcwlat* 
ed  to  chmsh  those  i^mpathias  and  affections  which  inde- 
scribably endear  the  home  of  our  youth.  Thus  initiated 
into  the  routine  of  general  society,  when  they  occasionaDy 
returned  to  their  native  glens  they  fek  the  absence  of  the 
variety  df  town  amusements,  and  had  also  lost  that  home> 
felt  dignity  and  those  social  habits  which  formerly  gave  a 
nameless  charm  to  the  paternal  seat  of  a  Highland  land- 
lord, while  he  maintained  an  easy  intercourse  with  the  neigh*' 
bouring  proprietors,  and  with  the  old  retainers  of  the  fa- 
mily and  gentlemen^armers,  or,  as  they  are  styled  in  the 
expresnre  language  of  fbudal  biotheihood,  *<  friendly  ten- 
ants.^*  These  were  now  no  longer  companions  suited  to  the 

*  The  extinction  of  (he  respectable  rice  of  tacksmen^  or  gentlemen* 
finnerB^  where  it  has  taken  place  on  eTtenslve  estates^  is  a  serious  loss 
to  the  people.  Dr  Johnson^  speaking  of  the  removal  of  the  tacksmen^ 
as  it  was  supposed  they  oould  not  pay  equally  high  rents  with  men  who 
lived  in  an  inftrior  style^  and  who  required  less  expensive  education 
for  their  diildren^  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  expected  advance  of 
MDtSy  and  on  the  expulsion  of  the  tacksmen.  "  The  commodiousness 
of  money  is  indeed  great,  but  there  are  6ome  advantages  which  money 
cannot  buy^  and  which>  therefore,  no  wise  man  will,  hy  the  love  Of 
money,  be  tempted  to  forego."  The  soundness  of  this  opinion  has  been 
>lully  confirmed ;  the  rank  and  influence  which  these  respectable  men 
held  are  now  void,  their  plaees  being,  in  most  cases,  filled  up  by  shep- 
herds and  graziers  from  the  south,  or  by  such  natives  as  had  stock  or 
credit  to  undertake  their  finms.  This  new  class  being  generally  without 
birth,  education,  or  any  of  the  qualifications  requisite  to  secure  the  re- 
spect of  the  people  on  those  great  estates,  where  there  are  no  resident 
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newly,  aoquured  tastes  and  habits.  The  minib  of  latidbrdEB 
were  direeted  to  the  means  of  inciyaring  their  ino^nes^  and 
of  acquiring'  ihe  fands  necessary  to  siipport  thdbr  new  and 
more  expaiove  mode  of  life  in  a  dktont  country,  while 
their  own  was  impoverished  by  this  constant  drain  of  its 
produce.  • 

The  system  of  agriculture  which  formerly  prevailed  in 
the  Highlands  was  well  adapted  to  the  character  and  ha- 
bits of  the  peopLe,  and  was  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
grain^'and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  goats.  The  value  of 
aheep  not  being  then  well  undenstood,  they  only '  fonn- 
ed  a  secondary  object.     During  the  sununer  months  the 

proprietors^  the  inhabitants  are  left  without  a  man  of  talent^  or  oi 
sufficient  influence,  from  rank  or  education^  to  settle  the  most  ordinary 
disputes,  or  capable  of  acting  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  of  signing 
ihttBe  cerlificales  and- affidavits,  which  the  law  in  so  many  instances  re- 
qiiir^  .  In  eaUensive  districts,  containing  Iwo,.  three,  ajid  four  thousand 
.persons  each,  not  more  than  one  or  two,  or  perhaps  none,  of  the  an- 
cient rank  of  gentlemen  tacksmen  remain.  These  few  are  the  only  in- 
dividuals capable  of  acting  as  justices  of  the  peace  ;  and  pensioners  and 
'  others,  who  wish  to  make  affidavits,  must  travel  thirty  or  fbrty  miles 
jftNr  that  purpose*  Fortunately  for  the  people  e£  these  districts,  their 
«f»r|ginal  hiihits  are  still  so  string  and  so  well  jpreaerved,  that  magistrates 
have  hitherto  been  seldou)  required  for  other  purposes.  The  want  of 
magistrates,  therefore,  is  a  trifling  grievance  in  comparison  of  leaving 
a  population  so  numerous  and  virtuous,  open  to  an  inundation  of  poli- 
tical and  religious  tracts,  of  ignorant  and  pretended  teachers  of  the  gos- 
pe),  and  of  agents  of  the  white  slave  trade  ;  the  last  of  whom  in- 
duce many  unfprtunate  creatures  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  to  sell  the 
reversion  of  their  persons  and  labour  for  the  passage,  which  they  cannot 
otherwise  obtain.  Of  the  religious  and  political  tracts  industriously 
distributed  among,  them,  they  cannot  discriminate  the  truth  from  what 
may  be  intended  to  deceive  and  inflame.  The  itinerant  preachers  of 
the  new  light  disseminata  hostility  to  the  character  and  doctrines  of 
the  established  clergy;  while  the  agents  of  the  emigrant  vessels  are 
most  active  in  contrasting  the  boasted  happiness,  ease,  and  freedom,  to 
be  enjoyed  in  America,  with  what  they  call  the  oppression  of  their 
landlords.  To  all  this  delusion  these  unfortunate  people  are  exposed, 
while  the  new  system  of  statistical  economy,  with  its  cold  unrelenting 
gpirit,  has  driven  away  those  who  contributed  so  materially  to  the 
moral  and  physical  energies  of  the  state,  by  the  influence  they  exerted 
over  the  minds  and  actions  of  the  people. 
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herds  werd  driven  to  the  shealifigs,  Hit  patches  of  pasture 
along  the  margins  ci  the  iH€Nintain  streams.    Tempoi'ary 
huts  were  erected  to  shelter  those  who  tended  the  herds 
and  flocl»  and  managed  the  dairy,  the  produce  of  which, 
and  the  cattle,  the  goats,  and  the  few  sheep  which  they 
could  dispose  of,  fonned  the  only  sources  of  their  wealth, 
the  produce  of  the  arable  land  being  seldom  sufiicient  to 
8U{^ly  the  wants  of  a  family.     Latterly  grazing  appears  to 
have  ahnost  superseded  i^culture.    When  a  farmer  could 
affi>icl  to  enlarge  his  possession,  he  usually  did  so  by  add- 
ing to  the  number  of  his  live  stock,  and  neglecting  cultiva- 
tion, which  at  an  early  period  was  greatly  more  exten- 
sive, * 

While  this  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  practice  among 
the  farmers  of  the  Highlands,  the  im]»ovements  in  agri- 
culture, whidi  had  their  origin  in  England,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  were  matured  and  reduced  to  sys- 
tern  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  extension  of  these  to 
the  northward  seems,  however,  to  have  been  gradual 
From  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  England,  so  slow  was  the 
march  of  improvement  diat  it  did  not  extend  to  Scotland 
for  140  years  thereafter.  Potatoes,  which  were  known  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  were  not  intro- 
duced into  Scotland,  except  as  a  garden  vegetable  of  ra- 
rity,  till  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign,  -f- 
In  East  Lothian,  as  late  as  the  year  1740,  few  carts  were 
to  be  seen,  and  none  adapted  for  heavy  and  distant  convey- 
ances.    Fifty  years  ago  field  turnips  were  in  very  limited 

•  Sec  Appendix  D  D. 

f  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh^  it  is  stated 
that  Mr  Prentice^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilsyth^  was  the  first  person 
who  planted  potatoes  in  the  open  field  in  Scotland:  He  died  in  1792. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  year  1770.  that  my  father  planted  potatoes, 
which  were  the  first  raised  in  the  field  in  his  district ;  and  it  required 
acme  time  and  persuasion  to  induce  his  servants  to  eat  them.  This 
v^;etabk>  which  is  now  the  principal  food  of  the  Highland  peasantry, 
was  then  considered  as  incapable  of  supporting  a  man  employed  in 
^tive  labour. 
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me^  and  it  is  not  many  years  since  they  were  geneiaUy  euL 
tivated ;  yet  fiek]rtuniips»  patatoes*  and  sawn  giass»  were 
quite  common  in  England  a  oMitury  before*    In  the  year 
1760  the  Lothian  farmers  were  as  backward  in  modsm 
improrements  as  the  most  uncultiTatod  of  the  Hi^ikndera. 
'  One  of  the  most  opulent,  extsnsiTe^  and  enlightened  lar^ 
m&[B  in  the  county  of  Perth,  was  tw^ity  years  a  cuk&Tator 
before  he  could  Qvercome  his  pceju^bces  sp  far  as  to  eater 
upon  the  new  system;  and  it  was  not  till  alter  the  year 
1770  that  Mr  John  White,  at  Kirkton  of  MailW,  in 
Stmtheam,  first  introduced  the  green  crop  system  into 
Perthshire.  *     The  farmer  who  first  conunenced  the  sys- 
tem of  dry  fallow  in  East  Lothian  only  died  in  this  rdign. 
This  new  mode  of  agriculture  was  considered  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  for  soqEie  time  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  result  of 
a  disordered  intellect,  eren  in  the  now  hi^y  cultivated 
district  of  the  Lothians.  -f* 

*  So  backward  was  agriculture  in  the  Carse  of  Growrie)  in  the  year 
1766,  that,  as  a  gentleman  who^  by  hia  abilities^  had  risen  to  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  law^  was  walking  with  a  friend  through  his 
fidds^  where  histenrants  were  weeding  the  eom^  he  aipieiiod  great  gat* 
Utude  to  Frondence  for  raisiag  such  a  qusstity  of  tkiatksbr  **  aaothexw 
wise/'  said  the  learned  judge,  "  how  amid  we,  in  this  district^  where 
we  cannot  allow  our  good  com  land  to  be  in  pasture,  find  summer 
food  fbr  our  working  horses  ?" 

t  Had  the  Lothian  gentlemen  of  that  period  ejected  the  bulk  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  as  igncnnnt,  prejudiced,  indcdeBt,  and  without  cap^ 
tal,  placing  those  who  were  allowed  to  remain,  on  barren  and  detached 
patches  of  land ;  and  had  they  invited  strangers  from  England,  France, 
Flanders,  or  whoever  would  offer  the  best  rent,  would  there  not  have 
been  the  same  senseless  clamour,  (as  the  expression  of  the  indignant 
feelings,  roused  by  various  measures  pursued  in  the  Highlands,  is  call- 
ed,) although  in  the  fertile  soil  of  the  Lothians,  near  the  consumption 
of  great  cities,  with  the  command  of  manure  and  water  carriage,  laiige 
establishments,  and  fiirms  of  one  or  two  hundred  arable  acres,  are  suita- 
ble to  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  country?     At  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  even  in  that  fertile  country,  people  are 
so  scarce,  that,  without  assistance  from  other  countries,  their  field 
labour  and  harvests  could  not  be  got  through.    It  may  indeed  be  a 
query,  if  the  whole  kingdom  were  in  similar  circumstances,  with  as 
few  inhabitants  comparatively  as  the  Lothians,  where  part  of  the  9Xt^ 
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WbHst  agrieuhuve  in  Sootland  vas  thus  slowly  advan. 
dngf  it  was  anddenly  aecdeiated  by  the  sfMrit  of  enteqpriae 
mladi  burst  forth  after  the  seven  yean'  war.  In  the  Low- 
lands, however,  the  people  were  allowed  time  to  overoomt 
old  haUts,  and  to  acquire  a  gradual  knowlec^  of  the  new 
inprovements.  But  many  Hi^^iland  landlords,  in  their  in^ 
teroourse  with  the  south,  seeing  the  advantages  of  these 
improvemeofts,  and  the  ecmsequent  increase  of  rents,  oon»» 
niNioed  operBtions  in  the  north  whh  a  psedpitation  whieh 
has  proved  ruinous  to  their  ancient  tenants,  and  not  sip 
ways  productive  of  advantage  to  thems^es ;  c»r,  as  expre^ 
sed  by  Mr  Pennaat,  in  his  Tour  through  the  Highlands^ 
^^  they  attonpted  to  empty  the  bag  before  it  was  filled.^ 

The  peqfde,  unwilling  to  change  old  institutions  and 
habits,  as  if  by  word  of  ocanmaad,  and  unable,  or  perhiqM 
averse,  to  pay  the  new  rents,  without  being  allowed  tone  to 
prqsare  for  the  demand,  and  having,  as  it  often  happened, 
th^  offers  of  a  rent  equal  to  that  of  the  strangers  rejected, 
were  rendered  desperate.  Irritated  by  the  preference  whii^ 
they  saw  given  to  strangers,  and  by  threats  of  expulwa, 
th^  despopdem^  and  discontent  may  cease  to  astonish. 
The  natural  consequence  is,  a  check  to  exertion,  or  to  any 
attempt  to  improve.  When  this  seeming  indolence  shows 
itself,  gentlanen,  and  those  by  whom  they  often  allow  tbem- 

lumn  labour  is  done  by  Higb]anderi>  (principally  woroenj  wbo  travel 
upwards  of  100,  and  numbers  tOO  miles,)  wbenoe  oould  a  supply  be  ob- 
tained? If,  then*  large  farms  cause  a  deficiency  of  the  labourers  absdiute- 
ly  necessary,  even  in  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Lothians,  how  unsuitable 
and  ruinous  to  the  barren  Highlands  must  a  system  be,  which  leaves 
not  a  sufficiency  of  hands,  in  a  country  with  such  narrow  stripes  of  ara« 
ble  Itfid,  that  a  farm  of  300  acres  would  stretch  along  the  whole  side 
of  a  district?  From  die  uncertainty  of  the  climate,  the  want  of  aa 
immediate  and  efficient  supply  of  hands  would  be  ruinous.  The  North 
having  no  towns  <»r  villages  whence  assistance  can  be  obtained,  if  the 
arable  lands  in  the  Highlands  contain  as  few  inhabitants  as  the  Lo« 
Ihians,  the  whole  must  be  kept  in  pasture,  and  thus  one  half  of  what 
Ifae  floU  would  produce  must  be  lost ;  for,  even  in  the  Highlands, 
where  the  cultivation  of  fiie  valleys  is  well  managed,  and  the  supply  ii 
labourers  sufficient,  it  ia  beyond  all  proportion  the  most  profitable. 
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selves  to  be  influenced,  and  to  whom  they  treqneady  yielc^ 
their  better  judgment  £Bid  kindlier  feelii^,  declare,  that  so 
long  as  such  a  lazy  incorrigible  race  remains,  they  cannot 
^oy  the  value  of  their  lands*.     In  thb  c^nnion  they  are 
ccmfiniied  by  those  men  who  argae,  that  the  -prgspenty  of 
the  state  calls  for  such  measures,  at  thef  same  time  that  they 
acknowledge  the  harshness  of  these  measures  in  themselYes^ 
and  profess  th^  sympathy  with  the  people,  as  if  it  -could 
ever  be  for  the  well^bmg^  of  any  state  to  deteriorate  the 
character  of,  or  wholly  to  extirpate  a  brave,  loyal,  and  mo- 
ral people,-*-its  best  support  in  war,  and  the  most  orderiy, 
.contented^  and  economical  in  peace.     These  reasoners  found 
their  arguments  on  general  prindpies ;,  and,  without  taking 
into  consideration,  or  perhaps  unacquainted  with,  the  pecu- 
1^  circumstances  of  the  case,  with  the  nature  oi  the  coim*- 
try,  its  uncertain  humid  dimate,  or  the  hardihood  andcapai- 
bility  of  the  inhabitants,  if  properly  managed,  and  keeping 
entirely  out  of  view,  alsc^  the  reduced  condition  of  the 
people,  an  omission  not  to  be  expected  in  an  enlightened 
age,. they  endeavour  to  prove,  that  if  one  family  can  ma« 
nage  a  tract  of  country,  *  it  is  an  useless  waste  o^  labour  to 

*  If  it  were  probable  tbat  maebinery  could  be  inv^i^ed  to  carry  oq 
manufactures  of  every  description  witbout  tbe  intervention  of  human 
labour^  and  that  corn  eould  be  fmpM'ted^  the  sdfl  turned  to  pasture^  and 
little  manual^  manufacturing,  or  agricultural  labour  left  for  the  work- 
ing population^  which  would  thus  be  thrown  idle ;  would  such  a  sacri« 
flee  of  productive  labour  be  proper^  apd  would  the  welfare  of  the  state 
be  promoted  by  the  diminution  of  the  population,  which  must  be  the 
necessary  consequence  of  a  want  of  employment  ?  The  question  is  as 
applicable  to  the  northern  portion  as  to  the  whole  empire  ;  and  as  it 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  lower  orders  to  put  an  end  to  all  agricultural 
labour  in  the  south,  so  it  must  be  to  the  people  of  the  north,  if  the 
whole  country  be  converted  into  pasture  and  large  farms.  In  this  case^ 
the  people  must  be  sent  to  the  colonies,  as  the  Lowlands  offer  no  en* 
couragement  for  extensive  emigration  from  the  Highlands.  If  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  native  country,  without  any  support  but  daily  la- 
bour^ in  a  country  where^  under  such  management,  all,  except  a  few 
meh  of  capital,  must  be  day-labourers,  and  under  a  system  which 
yields  but  little  employment ;  when  even  that  little  fluls,  as  it  must  of- 
ten do,  poor-rates  must  be  established,  and  the  lower  orders  in  the 
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iJbw  it,  as  was,  and  as  still  is  the  case  in  many  pArt^  of 
the  Highlands,  to  be  occupied  by  many  families  possessing 
much  economy  and  industry,  although  but  little  capitaL 
But  whatever  be  the  capital  of  farmers,  or  the  size  of  farms, 
rents  must  be  according  to  the  'value  of  the  produce* 
Whilie  the  staple  BXid  only  article  of  export  from  the  High^ 
lands  was  so  low,  that  the  price  of  an  ox  did  not  exceed 
thirty  shillings,  and  a  sheep  half-a-crown,  the  rents  were  in 
proportion  to,  but  not  lower  than,  those  in  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Scotlaiid  *  at  the  samfe  penod.  But  when  a 
great  demand  and  increased  prices  led  to  the  .prosperity  of 
the  tenants,  it  was  natural  for  proprietors  to  raise  theb 
rente,  and  to  attempt  those  improvements  aj)d  changes 
which  the  progress  of  agricultural  knowledge  lind  die  wealth 
of  the  country  suggested.  This  was  the  just  and  natural 
progress  of  events,  and  would  of  itself  have  been  the  cauSe 
of  many  changes  in.  the.  mmmers  and  conditions  of  the 
Highlanders;  and,  judging  from  numerous  examples, 
might  have  been  effected  without  injury  to  the  original 
tenants,  and  to  the  great  and  permanent  advantage  of  the 
proprietors.     Rents  might  have  been  gradually  increased 

Highlands^  will  become  paupers^  as  is  the  case  with  otte-seventh  of  the 
population  of  England ;  a  state  of  degradation  unparalleled  in  the 
Christian  world. 

^  In  the  year  1785^  some  of  the  best  lands  on  Lord  Kinnaird's  estate 
in  the  Carse  of  Cowrie  were  rented  on  old  leases  of  fifty-nine  years^  at 
four  pounds  Scots,  or  six  shillings  and  eightpencp  the  acre.  The  pre- 
sent rent  is  L.  6  Steriing  per  acre.  The  difference  of  the  present  rents 
and  those  of  seventy  years  ago,  on  the  estates  of  Lords  Kinnoull^  Gray, 
and  others  in  the  Lowlands,  are  similar,  and  were  in  those  days  equally 
low  with  the  rents  in  the  Highlands,  which  were  of  more  value  to  the 
proprietors  than  they  would  seem,  by  merely  looking  to  the  money 
rent,  as  much  was  paid  in  kind,  and  in  personal  services.  It  is  said 
that  Stewart  of  Appin  received  as  rent  an  ox  or  cow  fbr  every  week,  and 
a  goat  or  wether  for  every  day  in  the  year,  with  fowls  and  smaller  articles 
innimierable.  When  the  money  rent  and  personal  service  fbr  warlike 
and  domestic  purposes  are  added,  the  provisions  gave  the  laird  abun- 
dance, the  money  independence,  and  the  personal  services  dignity 
and  security  in  turbulent  ages,  when  the  laws  were  too  weak  to  afibrc} 
protection. 
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m\h  die  inereafflDg  Tidue  of  produce,  aint  the  introdtuetioii 
of  improved  modest  of  cultivatioii,  widioiiC  mibverting  th6 
dittracterisde  dispomtions  of  a  moe  of  men  who  nolierited 
fihom  theif  ancestors  an  attadiment  eddom  equalled,  and 
titill  motie  seldom  elcceeded,  either  in  fidelity  or  diflitttereBt> 
edneBfi.  ^  By  taking  advantageof  this  fcmilottrable  duspott- 
lion,  the  tenants  might  have  been  induced  to  pay  the  ftiU 
vahie  for  their  lands,  without  the  neoesn^  of  depcqsidating 
whole  district ;  the  ftums,  too,  might  have  been  giadui^ 
enlarged,  tlie  mode  of  husbandry  altered,  sheep  stoek  intn>> 
duoed,  the  surplus  population,  if  tmeh  there  wa%  onployed  in 
clearing  and  improving  the  hmd  it  for  cvdtivatiton,  or  iniueed 
to  change  their  residc^e  from  one  dieftriet  to  anodier,  or  to 
transfer  their  industry  from  the  land  to  the  fisheries,  or  to 
trades  or  handicrafts,  without  being  driven  at  once  from 
their  usual  means  of  subnstenoe  and  their  nadve  districts. 
But,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  learned  and  accomplidw 
ed  author,  when  trei^ng  of  the  rural  ecommiy  of  the  Higb- 
lands,  *<  The  forcible  establishment  of  manufactmies  and  of 
fisheries  are  projects  only  of  tneonsideraie  benevolence ;  it 

*  It  may  be  considered  unneoesary  to  multiply  exsinples  of  disinter^ 
ested  attachment^  bat  tbe  circttmstanoes  which  they  testily  are  of  saeh 
a  nature^  as  roust  be  gratifying  to  tiiose  who  respect  the  best  ehaiacter^ 
istics  of  human  nature.  A  few  years  ago,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient 
and  honotirahle  family  got  so  mueh  involved  in  debt,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  estate.  One^thivd  of  the  debt  consisted  of  money 
borrowed  in  small  sums  from  his  tenants,  and  from  the  country  people 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  int^est  of  these  soma  was  paid  very  irre* 
gularly.  Instead  of  complaining  of  this  inconvenience,  these  people 
ioept  at  a  distance,  lest  their  demands  might. add  to  the  difficulties  of  the. 
man  whose  misfurtunes  they  so  rnxxah  lamented ;  and  many  declared, 
that,  if  their  money  could  contrihute  to  save  the  estate  of  an  honourable 
family,  they  would  never  ask  for  principal  or  interest.  Speaking  to  se* 
Teral  of  these  people  on  this  subject,  the  uniform  answer  which  I  re- 
ceived was  nearly  in  the  following  words :  *'  God  forbid  that  I  should 
distress  the  honourable  gentleman ;  if  my  money  could  serve  him,  how 
oould  I  bestow  it  better  ?  He  and  his  family  have  ever  been  kind,^-he 
will  do  more  good  with  the  money  than  ever  I  can,<»I  can  live  without 
it,*«I  can  live  on  potatoes  and  milk,  but  he  cannot,*-to  see  his  fiunily 
obliged  to  quit  the  house  of  his  forefathers,  is  cause  of  grief  to  us  alL" 
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is  fsaif  by  the  gradual  change  of  opinions  and  ptnotieeS)  by 
the  present a6pn  of  new  modves^  and  the  oreatioii  of  new 
denres,  that  the  state  c^  society  must  be  changed.  AUthat 
which  oug^t  to  foUow  will  prooeed  in  its  natural  ordery 
wrdiottt  foioe,  without  Iots»  s^  without  disqipointment.^*- 
So  would^  no  doubt^  have  been  the  oase^  in  the  Hig^ihuids^ 
where  a  gradual,  prudent,  and  proper  change  would  not 
have  exdted  riots  among  n  people  distinguished  for  their 
hereditaiy  ohedi^fiee  to  thttr  superioi%  nor  rendered  it  ne» 
eessary  to  eject  them  fiom  th w  possesnons  by  Ibroe,  or»  as 
m  some  instances,  by  burning  their  houses  over  their  headsy 
and  driving  them  out,  homdiessAnd  undieltered)  to  the'0|MB 
healli.  It  -P^MM  a  cold-hearted  spirit  of  ealoulBtion)  from  he* 
fisre  whidi  humani^,  and  every  better  feeling,  shrunk,  that 
mdttoed  men  to  set  up  ISmt  sale  that  loyalty ,  honouvaUefid^ 
lity,  and  affection,  which,  as  they  cannot  be  purchased^  are 
above  all  price,  f 

*  Dr  MaccuIlocIi*8  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 

t  The  same  disposition  is  seen  in  the  sale  of  woods  which  heantJiad 
the  cooiitry,  sad  gave  sn  appearaaoe  of  ^tiqaity  and  pve^eiQiilfliioe  to 
gentkmen'a  seaM*    The  detraction  of  old  timber  has^  Ibr  some  yean 
past«  been  so  |preat»  that,  if  continned,  Dr  Johnson's  remarkt  *'  that  no 
tree  in  Scotland  was  older  than  the  Union/'  will  have  too  much  the  air 
of  truth.    Noble  trees^  of  the  age  and  growth. of  centuries,  which  gave 
digmty  to  the  seats  they  omamentedi  have  been  levelled  to  thegroaad, 
sad  sold  te  a  trifle*  >s  the  age  dut  made  them  so  venerable  and  bo* 
Bonrmbk  to  Ibe  proprietor  diminiahed  their  value  as  timber.    It  would 
be  trifling  with  common  sense,  to  dispute  the  propriety  of  cutting  and 
selling  wood  aa  an  article  produced  by  the  soil,  but  that  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  woods  planted  for  ornament  and  shelter,  more  particularly  in 
Scotland,  now  bare  and  destitute  of  trees,  although  once  abonndiag  with 
Ifae  noblest  ftrests.    There  are  few  countries  where  the  woods  have  a 
more  strildng  efiect  than  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  from  the,  con« 
traat  they  flnrm  to  the  bleak  and  barren  mountains  whi(^  indoee  than. 
Whether  these  trees  are  found  in  natural  woods,  covering  the  boldest 
«iid  most  precipitous  rocks,  or  in  those  ancient  avenues  and  groves 
whidi  are  seen  around  gentlemen's  seats  ia  the  glens,  they  alike 
.  eaLcite  the  surprise  of  the  atranger,  who  does  not  expect  to  see  such 
fitnsngth  of  vegatation,  and  brightness  of  verdure,  in  the  centre  of  moun- 
tains,  which,  on  the  first  qpproacb,  look  so  dreary  and  forbidding. 
Every  man  of  taste  must  deplore  the  loss  of  the  woods  and  picturesque 
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But,  though  the  introduction  of  m  few  men  of  Agricultural 
•Kperienoe  and  judgment  into  the  H^hlands  might  be  a  ju- 
didous' measure,  as  thdr  knowledge  imd  exsmflle' would  rea- 
dily spread  among  the  natives,  tins  camnot  apply  to  the  case 
of  the  entire  removal  or  ejeoiioB  of  the  adcient  iidmbitants ; 
because,  whete  no  natives  are  Irft,  no  exAmjde  is  tequired. 
In  several  cases,  those  who  promote  these  improvements 
by  the  costly  sacrifice  of  turning  adrift  from  their  lands  a 
people  who  considered  themselves  born  to  Idve  and  honmu* 
their  superiors^  veascmed  so  specioosly  <m  die  expected  ad* 
vantages  of  this  course  of  policy,  a»  to  ettingmsh  in  them-* 
selves  and  qdi^s  those  fed&igs  of  cdmpiinelion,' whidli  the 
jHrice  at  which  such  advantages  were  to  be  purdiased  might 
httve  been  calculated  to  excite.   Thus  was  identified  with  n». 
tional  advantages  the  systaas  at  which  individual  beoevcdenee 
revolted,  but  which,  it  was  jnretended,  was  to  suppoit  lib^rid 
and  enlightened  principles,  and  to  achieve  a  conquest  over 
all  deep-rooted  prejudices,  and  stubborn  long-descended 
customs ;  and  many  have  been  induced,  more  from  autho- 
rity and  fadiion  than  from  sordid  motives,  ta  fojlow  the 
example.     In  this  manner,  too,  the  system  has  spread  with^ 
out  allowing  time  for  the  better  feelings  of  those  who  have 
been  drawn  into  it  to  operate  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  there 
is  no  recent  instance  in  which  so  much  unmerited  suffering 
has  produced  so,  little  compassion.     The  cruelty  of  remove 
ing  the  slaves  on  a  West  India  estate  to  one  perhaps 
scarcely  five  miles  distant,  is  frequently  reprobated  in  the 
strongest  terms;   yet  we  find   the   ejectment  or  emigra- 
tion  of  the  Highlanders   viewed  with  apathy,   and  their 
feelings  of  despair    deemed    unworthy  of  no^tce.     The 

scenery  which  animated  the  poet,  and  d0l%hted  the  painter.  These 
haye  been,  in  many  instances,  levelled  by  that  cupidity  whidi  could 
not  even  spare  the  weeping  birdies  of  Ooir^nan'^riskin,  *  nor  those  na* 
tural  woods  which  fHnge  the  rocks  and  steeps^  giving  an  un^akahie 
grace  and  beauty  to  the  passes,  and  roinantic  glens^  in  various  parts  of 
the  Highlands.  These  trees  were>  in  former  ages,  preserved  and  vcner 
rated,  but  are  now^  like  the  fidelity  of  the  clansmeUi  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

*  See  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
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negroes,  with  lillle  local  attachment,  may  be  as  happy 
on  their  new  as  on  their  former  pkntatioD,  as  they  axe 
probably  deprived  of  no  focmer  comfort,  and  merely 
subjected  to  a  cbange  of  residenee.  The  Hiighland* 
er,  with  the  strongest  local  attachment,  confirmed  by 
numberless  anecdotes  of  former  times,  cherishes  with  re- 
verence the  memory  of  his  ancestors.  With  these  at* 
tractions  to  his  native  country,  he  is  deprived  of  his 
means  of  livelihood,  driven  from  his  house  and  lus  an* 
cient  boine^  and  forced  to  take  shelter  in  a  foragn  land> 
or  in  a  situation  so  new  to  him,  tiiat  all  his  habits  must  un- 
dergo a  total  change ;  and  yet  this  appears  so  just  und  pi^ 
per,  that  a  very  honourable  and  humane  friend. of  mine» 
who  has  exerted  himself  powerfully  in  the  cause  of  the  poor 
negroes,  told  me,  not  long  ago,  and  was  not  well  pleased  be- 
cause I  would  not  ouncide  in  his  opinion,  that  Sutherland 
contained  20,000  inhabitants  too  many,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  removed,  without  delay,  and  sent  to  the  colonies.  * 

*  Mr  Foster  Alleyne^  of  fiarbadoes^  has  a  population  of  nearly  1200 
negroes  on  his  estate  in  that  island,  which  has  been  in  his  family  since  the 
reign  of  Charles  T.  By  overcropping  and  mitnianagement  during  his  ab- 
sence^ the  soil,  which  was fsTonnble  fyt  sugar^hadbecome totally iinfit,to 
producing  that  valuable  article;  he  therefore  tamed  bis  attention  to 
the  raising  of  provisions^  the  cultivation  of  which  is  less  laborious^  and 
requires  little  more  than  half  the  number  of  hands  necessary  for  sugar ; 
consequently,  he  might  have  disposed  of  the  surplus  population,  to  die 
amount  of  nearly  500  persons.  How  did  this  honottrable  and  humane 
gentleman  aet  in  these  cireumstanoea  ?  *'  I  cannot  find  in  my  hearty" 
said  he^  '^  to  part  with  any  of  these  poor  faithfiil  creatures,  all  of  wbom 
have  been  born  on  my  property,  where  their  fathers  haye  served  piine 
for  generations,  (there  has  been  no  addition  by  purchase  since  the  year 
1744,  when  a  few  were  added  ibr  some  special  purpoee,)  and  they  dial! 
remain  undisturbed  while  I  remain."  From  a  very  extensive  and  in- 
timate knowledge  of  many  colonies,  acquired  in  the  course  of  military 
service  in  the  West  Indies,  at  different  periods,  I  could  cite  many  pleas- 
ing instances  of  this  kind  regard  to  the  feelings  of  negroes. 

When  attempts  are  made  to  establish  very  laudable  regulations,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  removal  of  n^oes  from  their  original  homes,  why 
is  humanity  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  cruelty  of  transporting  90>0U0 
Highlanders  from  their  country  to  the  plantations  ?    Perhaps,  the  de- 

VOL.    I.  K 
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As  two-thirds  of  these  people  are  onahle  to  psy  for  thetr 
passage,  they  must  bind  themselves  to  serre  for  a  term  of 
years  the  person  who  pays  for  them,  and  who  again  disposes 
of  them  to  the  highest  bidder ;  *  a  species  of  daverj  not 
very  agreeable  to  the  dispositions  of  the  mountaineers,  and 
whieh  I  did  not  expect  that  my  philanthropic  friend,  who  had 
such  an  abhorrence  of  sUvery  of  every  kind,  would  faacve 
proposed  for  them.  Slavery  is  already  too  common  in  Ame- 
rica,  where  every  sixth  individual  is  in  that  degraded  condi- 
tion. Although  the  term  of  the  emigrant's  bcmdage  is  only 
temporary,  yet  slavery  of  any  kind  is  not  calculated  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  b^g  independent  :^t  must,  thexefose, 
be  matter  of  regret,  that  our  countrymen  are  compelled  to 
become  bondsmen  in  a  foreign  country,  even  in  a  land  of 
liberty  such  as  America,  if  that  can  be  called  a  land  of  li- 
berty where  slavery  exists  to  such  a  lamentable  extent. 

The  late  transfer  of  8000  subjects  between  the  sove- 
reigns of  Baden  and  Bavaria  has  been  arraigned  in  the 
strongest  language  by  some  of  our  journalists.  Yet  these 
people  retain,  as  before,  possession  of  their  property  and 
their  native  homes,  and  have  only  to  suffer  in  their  feel- 
ings by  being  transferred  from  the  government  of  one  so- 
vereign to  that  of  another ;  a  matter  that  seems  to  be  of 
little  consequence  amongst  the  contiguous  principalities  of 
Germany.  The  Highlanders  are  not  only  forced  to  trans- 
fer their  allegiance  to  another  government,  but  to  transport 
themselves  to  distant  regions,  and  yet  no  reprobation  fol- 
lows. 

While  the  misery  of  a  blameless  and  unoffending  people 
thus  excites  so  little  pity,  and  while  the  depopulation  of  a 

fenders  of  depopulation  may  say^  as  the  defenders  of  the  slave  trade  did 
of  that  atrocious  and  inhuman  traffic^  that  transportation  will  improve 
their  condition,  and  that  they  will  he  more  comfortahle  in  the  colonies 
than  in  their  native  country.  This  may  he  true  as  far  as  r^ards  some 
Highlanders,  whose  condition  may  he  easily  improved ;  hut  does  the 
misery  of  the  unfortunate  outcasts,  during  the  progress  of  this  im- 
provement and  transporting  to  a  foreign  land,  deserve  no  consideration  ? 
*  See  Parkinson's  Tour  and  other  works  on  North  America* 
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^en  is  yietved  with  indifferenoe,  or  hailed  as  an  advantage^ 
hke  riddiii|^  pasture  ground  of  foxes  and  other  vermin ;  it 
is  no  wonder  that  proprietors  should  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
ceed, not  only  without  regret,  but  even  with  stlf-gratula* 
don.  *    A  lirte  authm*,  describing  the  state  of  the  agricul** 
tiiml  population  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
when  theeountry  was  first  arranged  in  large  farms,  says,  '*  Mil> 
lions  of  independent  peasantry  were  thus  at  once  d^raded 
into  b^gars :  stripped  ot  all  their  proud  feelings  which 
hitherto  diaracterised  Englishmen,  they  were  too  ignorant, 
too  dispersed,  too  domestic,  and  possessed  too  much  reve- 
rence for  thdr  superi<Mrs,  to  combine  as  mechanics  and  ma- 
nufacturers in  towns.     Parish  r^ef  was,  thanefore,  establLdi* 
ed.^  f    Lord  Chancellor  More,  oneef  the  most  virtuous 

*  To  sfibrd  an  ides  of  the  extent  of  the  newly  established  farma^  and 
the  consequent  depopulation  of  the  country^  we  may  produce^  as  an  in- 
stance^ an  ad?ert!sement  in  the  Inverness  newspapers  of  a  Highland  farm 
to  be  let^  described  as  consisting  of  1000  arable  acres^  near  the  dwelling 
house,  (the  number  of  arable  acres  at  a  greater  distance  is  not  stated,) 
of  the  first  qnaliiy,  and  with  a  Aill  supply  of  drifted  sea- weed  on  the 
shore,  and  which  may,  as  stated  in  the  advertisement,  "  be  laboured  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  The  hill  pastures,  stocked  with  Cheviot  sheep, 
are  of  the  first  quality  in  the  country,  and  extend  30  miles  along  the  sea- 
coast/'    It  is  impossible  to  read  this  advertisement,  without  oommise- 
ratian  for  the  fiite  of  those  who  fonnerly  occupied  this  extensive  tract 
t€  country,  which  is  *'  capable  of  being  laboured  to  the  greatest  advan* 
tage,"  and,  consequently,  well  calculated  for  the  support  of  its  ancient 
population.    Another  farm  is  also  advertised  as  capable  of  *'  maintain- 
ing .9000  Cheviot  sheep,  and  as  perhaps  the  safest  in  Britain ;  and  its 
pastures,  for  richness  and  variety,  inferior  to  none  in  the  Highlands." 
This  fiu^  fttmisbes  a  striking  example  of  the  force  of  that  delusive  pa« 
triotism  which  benumbs  the  feelings  of  even  good  men,  and  blinds 
them  to  the  sufferings  of  the  ejected  tenantry.    Part  of  the  land  which 
gave  birth  to  many  brave  men,  who,  as  sddiers,  have  contributed  to 
make  the  name  of  Scotland  honoured  and  respected  over  all  Europe,  is 
BOW  "  eapabf€  of  maintaining  0000  sheep!  t" 

<f  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  no  doubt,  contributed  to 

this  sudden  creation  of  artificial  misery,  but  it  is  a  proper  distinction, 

that  the  monasteries  only  fed  those  who  were  poor  and  idle  already, 

whereas,  the  engrossing  and  grazing  system  made  thousands  idle  whose 

habits  were  industrious. 
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men  in  England,  an  eje-wkness  of  what  he  describesy  gives 
a  view  of  the  state  a£  the  people  at  that  period,  which,  must 
strike  home  to  the  heart  cf  eir^  .humane  person,  who  has 
seen  or  heard  of  similar  scenes  in  the  Highlands..    Speaking , 
of  engrossing  farms,  by  which  small  tenants  were  compell^ 
to  become  day-labourers,  ^urelying  for  thar  support  on  i^;-, 
cidental  circumstances,  a  ntuation  more  dependiuit  than  that, 
which  trusts  to  the  more  certain  produce  of  nature,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  says,  ^^  These  men  turn  all  dwelling  aqd 
all  glebe  land  into  desolation  and  wilderness;  therefore, 
that  one   covetous  and  unsatiable  connoripit,  and  very 
plague  of  his  nabve  country,  may  compass  about  and  en-, 
close  many  thousand  acres  of  ground  togejther  within  one 
'  pale^  or  hedge,  the  husbandm^i  be^  thrust  out  of  their  own, 
or  else,  either  by  force^  or  fraud,  or  by  violent  oppression, 
they  be  put  beside,  or  by  wrongs  and  injuries,  they  be  so 
wearied,  that  they  be  compelled  to  sell  all ;  by  one  means, 
therefore,  or  another,  either  by  hook  or  crook,  they  must 
needs  depart  away,  poor  wretched  souls !  men,  women,  hus- 
bands, wives,  fatherless  children,  widows,  woful  mothers, 
with  their  young  babes,  and  their  whole  household,  small  in 
substance,  but  much  in  numbers,  as  husbandry  requireth 
many  hands.     Away  they  trudge,  I  say,  out  pf  their  known 
and  accustomed  houses,  finding  no  place  to  rest  on.     All 
their  household  stuff,  which  is  very  little  worth,  though  it 
may  well  abide  the  sale,  yet  being  suddenly  thrust  out,  they 
be  constrained  to  sell  it  for  a  thing  of  nought,  and,  ^hen 
they  have  wandered  till  that  be  spent,  what  can  they  do 
but  steal,  and  then,  justly  perhaps,  be  hanged,  or  else  go 
about  begging.     And  yet  then,  also,  they  may  be  cast  into 
prison  as  vagabonds,  because  they  go  about  and  work  not, 
yrhen  no  man  will  8(st  them  at  work,  though  they  never  so 
willingly  proffer  themselves  thereto.     For  one  shepherd,  ojp 
herdsman,  is  enough  to  eat  up  that  with  cattle  which  occu- 
pied numbers,  whereas  about  husbandry  many  hundreds 
were  requisite.     And  this  is  also  the  cause  why  victuals  now 

f  See  Appendix  ££?.  ' 
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in  many  places  be  dearer;  besides  this,  the  price  of  wool 
is  so  risen,  that  poor  folks,  which  were  wont  to  work  it 
and  make  cloth  thertof,  be  now  able  to  buy  none  at  all,  and 
bj  this  means  very  many  be  forced  to  forsake  work,  and 
give  themselves  to  idleness.^  • 

On  the  part  of  those  who  instituted  similar  improve* 
ments,  in  which  so  few  of  the  people  were  to  have  a  share, 
conciliatory  measures,  and  a  degree  of  tenderness,  beyond 
what  would  have  been  shown  to  strangers,  were  to  have 
been  exp^ted  towards  the  hereditary  supporters  of  thdr 
families.  It  was,  however,  unfortunately  the  natural  com* 
sequences  of  the  measures  which  were  adopted,  that  few 
men  of  liberal  fedings  could  be  induced  to  undertake  their 
execution.  The  respectable  gentlemen,  *{*  who,  in  so  many 
cases,  had  formerly  been  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
Highland  property,  resigned,  and  their  f^es  were  sup- 
plied by  persons  cast  in  a  coarser  mould,  and,  generally, 

*  Tbis  picture  «£  misery,  degradation,  sad  vice,  to  which  the  brave, 
the  generous,  the  independent  peasanty  of  England  were  reduced^  was 
written  several  centuries  ago^  when  no  intermediate  station  was  left  in 
the  agricultural  population,  between  wealthy  yeomen  and  day-labourers. 
It  bears  too  striking  a  tesemblanoe  to  later  scenes  in  some  Highland 
Glena. 

t  Several  years  previous  to  the  death  of  George  Lord  Littleton,  he 
visited  Scotbnd,  and  passed  some  weeks  at  Taymouth  with  the  late 
Earl  of  Breadalbane.  Being  asked  by  a  friend  boraetime  after  his  re- 
turn^ what  he  had  seen  in  the  Highlands,  and  what  he  thought  of  the 
people  and  country ;  after  giving  his  opinion,  at  some  lei^i^tbj,  he  con- 
daded.:  "  Bat  of  all  I  saw  or  heard,  few  things  excited  my  surprise 
more  than  the  learning  and  talents  of  Mr  Campbell  of  Achallader,  fkc. 
tor  to  Lord  Breadalbane.  Bom  and  resident  in  the  Highlands,  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  more  accomplished  gentleman,  with  more  general  and 
classical  learning."  The  late  Achallader  and  his  father  were  upwards 
of  ninety  years  facton  to  two  successive  Earls  of  Breadalbane. 

Such  were  the  gentlemen  who  formerly  managed  great  Highland 
estates.  Wi^  their  superior  rank  in  society,  (an  important  point  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Highlanders,  whose  feelings  are  hurt,  when  they  see 
men  without  birth  or  education  placed  over  them,)  their  influence, 
honourable  principles,  and  intelligence,  they  kept  the  people  under 
such  judicious  rules,  as  produced  great  fidelity,  contentment  with  their 
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Strangers  to  the  country,  who,  detesting  the  people,  and 
ignorant  of  their  character,  capability,  and  language, 
quickly  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  hurried  on  the 
change,  without  reflecting  on  the  distress  of  wluch  it  might 
be  productive,  or  allowing  the  kindlier  feelings  of  landlords 
to  operate  in  favour  of  theil*  ancient  tenantry.  To  attempt 
a  new  system,  and  become  acceptable  tenants,  required  a 
Kttle  time  and  a  little  indulgence,  two  things  whidi  it 
was  resolved  should  not  be  conceded  them:  they  were 
immediately  removed  from  the  fictile  and  cultivated  farms ; 
some  left  the  country,  and  others  were  oflPared  limited  por^ 
tions  of  land  on  uncultivated  moors,  on  whidi  they  were  to 
form  a  settlement;  and  thus,  while  partieular  districts 
have  been  desolated^  the  gross  numerical  population  has, 
in  some  manner,  been  preaerred.  Many  judicioui  men,  W 
ever,  doubt  the  policy  of  these  measures,  and  dread  their 
consequences  on  the  condition  and  halnts  of  the  peojde  Ttie 
following  account  of  their  situation  is  from  the  respectable 
and  intelligent  clergyman  of  an  extensive  parish  in  that 
cpuntry.  "  When  the  valleys  and  higher  grounds  were  let 
to  the  shepherds,  the  whole  population  was  drawn  down  to 
the  sea^shore,  where  they  were  crowded  on  small  lots  of  land, 
to  earn  their  subsistence  by  labour  (where  aU  are  labourers 
and  Jew  employers)  and  by  sea-ilshing,  the  latter  so  little 
congenial  to  their  former  habits.  This  cutting  down  farms 
into  lots  *  was  found  so  profitable,  that  over  the  whole  of 
this  district,  the  sea-coast,  where  the  fihore  is  accesnble,  is 
thickly  studded  with  wretched  cottages,  crowded  with  starr- 

l6t>  and  independence  of  spirit.  The  gentlemen  who  managed  the 
estates  of  Athole,  Argyle>  Montrose^  Perth>  &c.  were  also  of  the  first 
character  and  families  in  the  country. 

*  It  will  he  ohservedy  that  these  one  or  two  acre  lots  are  fhrming  as 
an  improved  system^  in  a  country  where  many  lottd  complaints  are 
daily  made  of  surplus  population^  and  of  the  misery  of  the  people 
on  theur  old  &rms  of  flve^  ten^  fifteen,  twenty,  and  more  arahle  acres, 
with  pasture  in  proportion ;  and  yet,  in  a  country  without  regular  em- 
ployment, and  without  manufiictures,  a  fiunily  is  to  he  supported  on  one 
or  two  acres ! ! 
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iDg  i|i)i«bitants«    Aiident  respectable  tenants,  who  passed 
the  greater  part  of  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  abundance,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  hospitality  and  charity,  possessing  stocks 
of  tan,  twenty,  and  thirty  breediqg  cows,  with  the  usual  pro- 
porti<m  of  other  stock,  are  now  pining  on  one  or  two  acres  of 
had  land,  with  one  or  two  starved  cows,  and,  forthis  accommo- 
dation, a  calculation  is  made,  that  they  must  support  their 
familieft  and  pay  the  rent  of  their  lots,  not  from  the  product, 
but  from  the  sea ;  thus  drawing  a  rent  which  the  land  cannot 
afford.     TVben  the  herring  fishery  (the  only  fishery  pro- 
secuted on  this  coast)  succeeds,  they  generally  satisfy  the 
landlords,  whatever  privations  they  may  suffer,  but  when 
the  fishing  fails,  they  fall  in  arrears,  and  are  sequestrated, 
MO(i  their  stock  sold  to  pay  the  rents,  their  lots  given  to 
others  and  they  and  th^  families  turned  adrift  on  the 
world.     The  herring  fishery,  always  precarious,  has,  for  a 
succession  of  years,  been  very  defective,  and  this  class  of 
people  are  reduced  to  extreme  misery.    At  first,  some  of 
them  possessed  capital,  from  converting  their  farm  stock 
into  cash,  but  this  has  been  long  exhausted.     It  is  distress- 
ing to  view  the  general  poverty  of  this  class  of  people,  ag« 
gravated  by  their  having  once  enjoyed  abundance  and  inde- 
pendence; and  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  their  meek 
and  patient  spirit,  supported,  by  the  powerful  influence  of 
religioMs  and  moral  principle.      There  are  still  a  few  small 
tenants  on  the  old  ;iy stem,  occupying  the  same  farm  jointly, 
but  they  are  falling  fitst  to  decay,  and  sinking  into  die  new 
class  of  cottars. 

*^  Except  in  Glenelg,  emigration  has  been  very  limited 
from  this  side  of  the  island,  owing  to  their  powerful  attach- 
ment to  the  country  of  their  fathers :  although,  at  the  time 
of  the  violent  cha^iges,  they  had  sufficient  prc^rty  to 
transport,  and  settle  their  families  comfortably  in  America, 
they  could  not  tear  themselves  away,  and  now,  although 
eager  for  a  change,  they  have  not  the  power .^^ 

This  mode  of  subdividing  small  portions  of  inferior  land 
is  bad  enough  certainly,  and  to  propose  the  establishment 
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of  Tillages,  in  a  pastoral  country,  for  the 'benefit  of  men 
who  can  neither  betake  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  nor  to  commerce  for  earning  the  means  of  subsistence, 
is  doubtless  a  refinement  in  policy  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
enlightened  and  enlarged  views  peculiar  to  the  new  system. 
But,  leaving  out  of  view  the  consideration  that,  from  the  pre- 
'  valence  of  turning  com  lands  into  pasture,  the  demand  for  la- 
bpur  is  diminished,  while  the  number  of  labourers  is  increas- 
ed, it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  man  who  had  once  been 
in  the  condition  of  a  farmer,  possessed  of  land,  and  of  coa- 
siderabie  property  in  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  money,  often 
employing  servants  himself,  conscious  of  his  independence, 
and  proud  of  his  ability  to  assist  others,  should,  without  the 
most  po^ignant  feelings,  descend  to  the  rank  of  a  hired  labour- 
er, even  where  labour  and  payment  can  be  obtained,  more  es- 
pecially if  he  must  serve  on  the  farms  or  in  the  country  where 
'  he  formerly  commanded  as  a  master.    It  is  not  easy  for  those 
who  live  ina  country  like  England,  where  so  many  of  the low^ 
orders  havenothing  but  what  they  acquire  by  thelabourof  the 
passing  day,  and  possess  no  permanent  property  or  share  in 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  soil,  to  appreciate  the  nature 
of  t|ie  spirit  of  independence,  which  is  generated  in  coun- 
triei^  where  the  free  cultivators  of  the  soil  constitute  the 
'major  part  of  the  population.     It  can  scarcely  be  imagined 
how  proudly  a  man  feels,  however  small  his  property  may 
be,  when  he  has  a  spot  of  arable  land  and  pasture,  stocked 
with  com,  horses,  and  cows,  a  species  of  property  which, 
more  than  any  other,  binds  him,  by  ties  of  interest  and  at- 
tachment, to  the  spot  with  which  he  is  connected.     He  con- 
siders himself  an  indep^ident  person,  [daced  in  a  station  in 
society  far  above  the  day-labourer,  who  has  no  stake  in  the 
permanency  of  existing  ciroumstances,  beyond  the  prospect 
4>f  daily  employment ;  his  independence  being  founded  cm 
permanent  property,  he  has  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  by  supporting  which  he  renders  his  own  property 
more  secure,  and,  although  the  value  of  the  property  may 
not  be  great,  it  is  every  day  in  his  view;  his  cattle  and 
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horses  feed  around  him ;  his  grass  and  com  he  sees  grow- 
ing and  ripening ;  his  property  is  visible  to  all  observers, 
which  is  calculated  to  raise  the  owner  in  general  consideration  ; 
and  when  a  passing  friend  or  neighbour  praises  his  thriving 
crops  and  his  cattle,  his  heart  swells  with  pleasure,  and  he 
exerts  himself  to  support  and  to  preserve  that  govern- 
ment and  those  laws  which  render  it  secure.  Such  is 
the  case  in  many  parts  of  the  world ;  such  was  formerly 
the  case  in  Scotland,  and  is  still  in  many  parts  of  the 
Highlands.  Those  who  wish  to  see  only  the  two  castes  of 
capitalists  and  day-labourers,  may  smile  at  this  union  of  inde>- 
pendence  and  poverty.  But,  that  the  opposite  system  is 
daily  quenching  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Highlanders, 
is  an  undoubted  fact,  and  gives  additional  strength  to  the 
arguments  of  those  who  object  to  the  reduction  of  the  agri- 
cultural population,  and  regret  their  removal  to  the  great 
towns,  and  to  the  villages  in  preparation  in  some  parts  of 
the  country. 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  this  subject,  but  as  information, 
communicated  by  men  of  honour,  judgment,  and  perfect 
veracity,  descriptive  of  what  they  daily  witness,  affords  the 
best  means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment,  and  as  these 
gentlemen,  from  their  situations  in  life,  have  no  immediate 
interest  in  the  determination  of  the  question  beyond  what 
is  dictated  by  humanity  and  a  love  of  truth,  their  authority 
may  be  considered  as  undoubted.  The  following  extract 
of  a  letter  from  a  friend,  as  well  as  the  extract  already 
quoted,  is  of  tfiis  description.  Speaking  of  the  settlers  on 
the  new  allotments,  he  says,  **  I  scarcely  need  tell  you  that 
these  wretched  people  exhibit  every  symptom  of  the  most 
abject  poverty,  and  the  most  helpless  distress.  Their 
miserable  lots  in  the  moors,  notwithstanding  their  utmost 
labour  and  strictest  economy,  have  not  yielded  them  a  suf- 
ficient crop  for  the  support  of  their  families,  for  three 
months.  The  little  money  they  were  able  to  derive  from 
the  sale  of  their  stock  has,  therefore,  been  expended  in  the 
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porohafie  of  neeessariesy  and  is  now  wlioUy  exhausted,  * 
Thongli  they  lunrc  now,  therefore,  overcome  all  thar 
flerijqples  about  leaving  their  native  land,  and  possess  the 
most  ardent  desire  to  emigrate,  in  carder  to  avoid  the  more 
intolerable  evils  of  starvation, and  have beenmuch encouraged 
by  the  favouraUe  accounts  they  have  received  from  th^ 
countrymen  already  in  America,  they  cannot  passsbly  pay 
ihe  ei^nce  of  transporting  themselves  and  thdr  familJRs 
fliMier.'* 

'   It'  has  been  said  that  an  old  Highlander  warned  his 

Milntrymen  **  to  take  care  of  themselves,  for  the  law  had 

Irtad^  Ross-shire.^   When  his  fears  were  excited  by  vague 

apprehensions  of  change,  he  could  not  well  anticipate  that 

thi!f  introduction  of  civil  order,  and  the  extension  of  legal 

taihcaitj^  which,  in  an  enlightened  age,  tend  to  advance  the 

-]^rosperity  as  well  as  promote  the  security  of  a  nation, 

^Hcruld  have  been  to  his  countrymen  either  the  signals  of 

"banishment  from  thrir  native  country,  cmt  the  means  of 

'lowering  the  condition  of  those  who  were  permitted  to  re- 

taaitt.  With  more  reason  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 

'^neiples  of  an  enlightened  age  would  have  gradually  intro- 

'duced  beneficial  changes  among  the  ancient  race ;  that  they 

would  have  softened  down  the  harsher  features  of  their  cha- 

'  tfdeter,  and  prepared  them  for  habits  better  suited  to  the 

cultivation  of  the  soil,  than  the  indolent  freedom  of  a  pask 

tarsi  Kfe.     Instead  of  this,  the  new  system,  whatever  may 

be  its  intrinsic  merits  or  defects,  has,  in  too  many  cases, 

be^  carried  into  execution,  in  a  manner  which  has  excited 

the  strongest  and  most  indignant  sensations  in  the  breasts  of 

^  ^  When,  whole  districts  are  depopulated  at  once^  their  pecuniary  Io8« 
sesy  and  the  distress  c^f  those  ejected^  are  increased  by  the  drcumstanee 
of  all  selling  o£P  their  stock  and  furniture  at  the  same  time>  as  conse- 
quently there  can  be  but  few  purchasers.  Their  moveableg  will  not 
suit  the  establishments  of  the  capitalists^  and^  while  the  ejected  tenants 

'  must  leave  them  unsold,  or  accept  of  a  nominal  price^  they  are  deprived 
ef  tlds  small  atad  last  resource  for  transporting  Uiemselves  to  a  kindlier 

''connlry^  where  a  virtuous  peasantry  are  not  oonsideKed  a  anisance* 
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those  who  do  not  oveAook  the  pfcaent  iaeoiivemsiMe  #9^ 
diBtrem  of  the  many^  m  the  eager  puraiit  of  a  proepectiTe 
advantage  to  the  few.  The  oonaequenoeft  which  faaT/e  le- 
suited,  and  the  oontraat  betweoi  the  fHreseni  and  jnmI 
oonditMm  of  the  people,  and  between  their  present  and  |Mt 
diqpoaition  and  feeliogt  toward  their  superiors)  show,  in  the 
most  strildng  light,  the  impolicy  of  attempting,  with  sn€^ 
unnatural  rapidity,  innovations,  which  it  would  reqiure  an 
age,  instead  of  afew  years,  to  accomplidi  in  a  salutary  man- 
ner, and  the  ilnposalMlity  of  effecting  them  without  infict- 
mg  great  misery,  endangering  morals,  and  undermining 
loyalty  to  the  king,  and  respect  for  constituted  autbi^ 
fity. 

A  love  of  chai^,  proceedii^  finom  the  actual  posscosion 
of  wealth,  or  from  the  desire  of  acquiring  it,  disturbs,  by  fn 
ill  directed  influence,  the  gradual  and  effectual  progiwi  of 
diose  improvements  which,  instead  of  benefiting  the  man  (^ 
capital  alcoie,  should  equally  distribute  their  advantages  to 
alL  In  the  prosecution  c^  recent  changes  in  the  north,  it 
would  iqppear  that  theoriginal  inhabitants  were  never  thought 
of,  nor  induded  in  the  syston  which  was  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  such  weakh  to  j^e  landlord,  the  man  of  ca- 
pital, and  the  country  at  large, — and  that  no  native  could 
be  intrusted  with,  or,  perhi^  none  was  found  hi^rdy 
enough  to  act  a  pait  in  the  eKeoution  of  plans  which  coBOh 
menced  with  the  ejectment  of  thdr  unfortunate  friends  and 
neighbours.  Strangers  were,  therefore,  called  in,  and 
whole  glens  cleared  of  their  inhabitants,  who,  in  some  in- 
stances,  resisted  these  mandates,  (although  l^plly  execut- 
ed,) in  the  hope  of  preserving  to  their  families  their  ancient 
homes,  to  which  all  were  enthusiastically  attached.  *  These 
people,  blameless  in  every  respect,  save  their  poverty  and 
ignorance  of  modem  agriculture,  could  not  believe  that 

*  The  strength  of  this  sttscfament  is  not  easily  oompv^ended  bf 
thOMwho  sre  nnacqiudnted  with  the  people.  An  instameof  ihisfiBeU 
ing  has  already  been  given,  and  I  oould  add  many  more,  sU  evind^gaa 
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siibh^hflmb  measures  ]>roeeeded  fkom  their  bonoUi^d  stipe- 
rklrs,  who  hftd'  hitherto  beoi  kind^  and  to  whom  they  them- 
B^hen  had  ever  been  attached  and  faithful.  The  whole 
wts  attributed  to  the  acting  agents,  and  to  them,  therefore, 
their  indignation  was  principaUy  directed ;  qnd,  in  some 
imtanoes,  their  resistance  was  so  obstinate,  that  it  beeeone 
necessary  to  enforce  the  ordio^  *^  viet  airmis^  aftd  to  h&ite 
recourse  to  a  mode  of  ejectfli«nt,  happily  long  obsolete,  by 
sefting  tfamr  houses  on  fire«>  This  last  species  of  legal  pro- 
ceeding'^as  so  peculiarly  concIu8tve<and  forcible;  that  even 
the  stubborn  Highlanders,  with  alltb^  attachm^it^  to  tfie 
hotter  of  tbtir  •  faithers^  were  compeHed  to  yield.  * 

^ii»  the  first  instances  of  this  mode  of  removing  refractory 
tenaQts^a'  iimall*  compensation,  («ir  MlUngiy}  in  two  so- 

iiocQ9qiMr»bki.sltafilnnexa  tp  the  spot  nfber^  they  firtt  4rew  bmsth^    I. 

shall  state  fwo  poses  of  paen  who  seem  to  have  died  of  what  is  comiponr 
ly  called  a  broken  hearty  originating  in  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  native 
homes.  '  t  knew  them  in  timately.  They  were  respectable  and  judicious 
mfri^  atid!  'occiltAe^  the  farms  on  which  they  were  bom  till  fkr  advanced' 
iu  lif^^wfacn  they  were  removed.  They  afterwavdi  got  «ftnDs  at  no 
gjtMi  dtMaosei  but  were  afflicted  with  a  deep  deqfwadency^  gave  up  their 
usual .  habitf>  and  seldom  spoke  with  any  seeming  satisfaction^  ex- 
cept when  the  subject  turned  on  their  former  life^  and  the  spot  which 
they  had  loft. '  They  appeared  to  be  much  relieVed  by  walking  to  the 
topS'OlP  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  gasing  foot  hours  in  the  direction  of 
their  late  homes ;  but  in  a  few  months  their  strength  totally  £uled,  and 
vitheiit  any*  pain  or  oomplaint,  except  mental  depression,  one  died  in 
a  ^ear,  and  the  other  in  eighteen  months.  I  have  mentioned  these 
metr  together,  as  there  was  such  a  |>erfect  similarity  in  their  cases, 
b\tt  they  wer^not'afcqUaintdd  with  each  other,  nor  of  the  same  district! 
When  diey  suffered  so  much  in  removing  ftom  their  ancient  homes  only 
to  another  district,  how  much  more  severe  nmst  their  ftdiugs  have  been 
had 'tliey  been  fbrced  to  emigrate,  unless,  indeed,  distahce  and  new 
objects  would  have  diverted  their  attention  from  the  cause  of  their  grief  > 
But  be-tbat  as  it  may,  the  cause  is  undoubted. 

*  The  author  of  Guy  Mannering  has  alluded  to  this  *^'  summary 
and  efi^tual  mode  of  ejectment  still  practised  in  the  north  of  Soodand 
when'  a  tenant  proves  refhictory,"  in  his  admirable  descri^tkm  of  the 
ejectment  of  the  ixflOtty  of  Demdengh.  When  this  pietnre  of  fictitious 
distoesB,  of  which  a  lawless  race  were  the  supposed  objects,  has  created 
a  powerful  sensation  wherever  our  language  is  understood;  what  heart 
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parate  sums,  was  allowed   f<»»  die  iMUtes  dcBlmj^^^  » 
SoBse  (tf  the  ejected  tenants  were  also  dlofted  mnafi  allow- 
ments  of  land,  on  which  they  were  to  build  houses  at  their 
own  expenoe,  no  assistance  being  given  for  that  purpeae.  f  ^ 
Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  this  that  thej  were  the  more  ren 
luotaat  to  remove  till  th^  had  built  houses  on  their  new 
stations.     The  compensations  allowed  in  the  mwe  recent 
removals  arei stated  tobam  been  more  liberal;  and  the  im- 
provements which  have  succeeded  those  summarj  4^ot« 
menu  of  the  amaent  inhahitantsare hi^ly  euk^ued bdth 
inpamphl^s  and  newspiq|>ers«  |     Same  people  may^  how^< 
ever,  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  advantages  of  impffoveraenia 
whidi  call  for  such  frequent  apologies ;  tor^  if  moite  Imi^at 
measures  had  been  pursued,  vindication  would  baire,^  pcafw,  • 
haps,  been  unnecessary,  and  the  trial  of  one  of  the  acting 
agents  might  have  beoi  avoided.     This  trial  was  brought^ 
forward  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  in  conse-' 
quence  of  the  loud  cry  of  indignation  raised  in  the  country  , 
against  pnooeedings,  diaracterized  by  the  sheriff  of  tbecouJ^ 
ty  as  "  conduct  which  has  seldom  disgraced  any  country*'^  ^ 
But  the  trial  ended  (as  was  expected  by  every  person  who-  - 
understood  the  circumstances)  in  the  acquittal  of  the  acting  ' 
agent,  the  verdict  of  the  jury  proceeding  on  the  principloi 
that  he  acted  under  legal  authority.     This  acquittal*  how^ 

sliall  withhold  its  symiMthy  horn  real  iXuireu,  wbea  ftithfql,  bUl»«r  . 
less,  and  industrious  beings  are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  without 
the  same  provocation,  and  where,  instead  of  "  thirty  hearU  that  wad  ha  o . 
wanted  bread  before  ye  wanted  sankets/'  more  than  twice  thirty  thoar  « 
sand  have  been  tamed  adrift  in  different  parU  of  the  north  ? 

*  See  evidence  on  the  trial  of  Mr  Patrick  Sellar,  £ictor  ibr  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Staffi>rd,  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary  at  lavenyesfl;, 
93d  April  1816. 

t  Evidence  of  William  Young,  Esq.,  agept  for  the  J&Carchioneas  of 
Staffiird^  on  the  same  trial,  p.  S». 

i  In  extenuation  of  these  outrages,  it  is  stated,  that  no  part  of  the 
houses  was  burnt  except  the  timber,  which  was-  taken  down  to  prevent 
the  late  occupiers  from  taking  shelter  in  the  empty  houaes,  . 

i  See  Mr  Sellar*8  Trial. 
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enoTy  did  by  DO  nens  diimniih  the  genend  feding  of  eul* 
pMiky ;  it  only  tiwuftfred  the  offmce  firom  the  agent  to  a 
quarter  too  high  and  too  dirtant  to  he  diieetly  affeeted  by 
pabhe  indigiiatioiiy  if,  indeed  there  be  any  $Miaa  wo  de- 
"Niied,  or  so  distant)  that  public  indignatimi,  justly  exdted, 
will  not,  sooner  et  later,  readi,  so  as  to  touch  the  feelings, 
however  obtuse,  of  the  tranigressKHr  of  that  law  of  huaMinity 
writtsn  on  every  upright  mind,  and  deeply  engraved  on 
ovefy  kind  and  generous  heart* 

l4  must,  however,  be  matter  of  deep  regret  that  such  a 
Kne  of  proceeding  was  pursued  with  r^ard  to  theie  iM'cve, 
unfortunate,  and  weU^prininpled  peofde,  as  excited  a  sensa- 
tkm  of  hoiTor,  and  a  convictian  of  culpability,  so  powerful 
as  cnly  to  be  removed  by  an  appeal  to  acruninal  court.  It 
IS  no  less  to  be  d^lored,  that  any  conduct  sanctioned  by 
authority,  even  although  productive  of  ultimate  advantage, 
(and  how  it  can  produce  any  advantage  beyond  what  might 
hai^  been  obtained  by  pursuing  a  scheme  of  conciliation 
and  encouragement  is  a  very  questionable  pbint,)"*^  should 

*  Hie  fi)llowing  are  instances  of  the  capability  of  small  tenants  in 

the  Highlands,  and  of  the  improyement  of  lands  and  rents  effected  by 

far  other  means  than  the  burning  decrees.    The  tenant  of  a  friend 

of  mine,  when  he  first  took  his  farm,  paid  a  rent  of  L.  8,  10s.    This 

rent  .has  been  gradually  augmented,  since  the  year  17S1,  to  L.  SS, 

and  this  without  lease  or  encouragement  firom  the  landlord,  who,  by 

the  industry  and  improvements  of  his  tenant,  has  reedved  an  increase  of 

more  than  1000  per  cent,  in  less  than  forty  years.    On  another  estate, 

nineteen  small  tenants  paid,  in  die  year  1784,  a  joint  rent  of  L.  A7. 

Thishas  been  raised  by  degrees,  without  a  sbillxng  given  in  assistance,  fer 

improvements,  which  have  been  considerable,  to  L.371.  l^e  number  of 

aeres  is  145,  which  are  situated  in  a  high  district,  and  with  no  pasture  for 

sheep.  These  are  not  insulated  facts.  I  could  produce  many  to  show  that 

industry,  and  abstemious  and  contented  habits,  more  .than  compensate  the 

hiereased  consumption  of  produce  by  so  many  occupants,  and  that  by 

judicious  management,  the  peasantry  of  the  Higfalandsj  although  they 

may  be  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fertile  land,  contri* 

bute  to  secure  the  permanent  wclfiire  both  of  the  landholder,  and  of  the 

country.    What  men  can  pay  better  rents  than  those  who  live  tiine 

months  in  the  vear  on  potatoes  and  milk,  on  bread  only  when  potatoes 
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have,  in  the  first  instance,  inflicted  enoh  genoHl  miierf • 
More  hunmne  measures  wonid  undoubtedly  have  ansneied 
every  good  putpose ;  and  had  such  a  course  been  pursaed^ 
as  an  eidi^tened  humanity  would  have  suggested,  iastnail 
of  depopulated  glens,  and  sltarving  peasantry,  alieaated 
from  th^  superiors,  and,  in  the  exacerbatian  ef^their 
feelings,  too  t^ady  to  imbibe  opinions  hostile  to  the  best 
interests  of  thrir  country,  we  should  still  lucre  seen  a 
high-spirited  and  loyal  people,  ready,  at  the  nod  of  ihor 
respected  chieft,  to  embody  themselves  into  Mgnunts, 
with  the  same  seal  as  in  former  times ;  and  wfatn  an* 
tolled  among  the  defenders  of  their  country,  to  eKhi^ 
bit  a  conduct  honouraUe  to  that  country  mi  ta  th^ 
profesnon.  *  Such  is  the  acknowledged  diaiacler  of  the 
mea  of  these  districts  as  soldiers,  when  ciAed  forth  in 
the  sertioe  of  their  country,  althou|^  they  be  now  dsMrib- 

ftil,  tnd  on  batchsr  neat  seldom  or  never?  Who  are  betwr  «alGukt^ 
to  make  good  soldiers,  than  men  trained  up  to  sach  habiu,  and  connot- 
ed with  such  moderate  comforts  ?  And  who  are  likely  to  make  more  Ioy« 
al  and  happy  subjects^  contented  with  their  lot^  and  true  to  their  king, 
and  to  their  immediate  superiors  ? 

*  See  Articles  on  the  Sutherland  regiments.  In  a  roemonal  ifE^ 
seated  to  GoTemment  by  the  £arl  of  Sutherland^  claiming  a  compenaa- 
tion  for  e^ipence  and  loss  sustained  in  1745,  it  is  stated,  diat  hia  Lord- 
ship bad^  armed  and  ready  to  support  the  Royal  cause,' 933 7  meni  who*  it 
iaadded^  received  high  approbation  &om  the  £arl  of  Loudon,  and  ^  oftxer 
.generals  who  saw  their  fine  and  warlike  appearance.  Matters  ^re  now 
perhq»s  managed  differently,  and  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  if  so  mapy 
kyal  men  could  be  found  ready  to  follow  their  chief  in  the  hour  of 
trial.  But  then,  the  rent-rolls  are  higher  ;  and  much  has  been  said  of  the 
jMtriotism  and  benevolence  of  the  promoters  of  the  late  improvements ; 
«n4»  by  that "  charUif  which  vaunteih  not  itself"  it  has  been  atatedj  that 
tbeatarviqg  population  have  been  relieved  by  remittances  to  the  amount 
of  many  thousand  pounds  in  money,  grain,  and  meal;  but  it  was  not  said 
that  good  security  (or  cattle)  was  taken  for  payment  of  this  relief,  and 
that,  eawept  in  cases  of  great  destitution,  where  all  property  had  been 
previously  disposed  Qf  to  resist  a  similar  calamity,  the  whole  remittances 
were  paid  up,  with  the  deduction  of  L.  19,  4s.  As  ready  money,  cat- 
tle, or  security  was  taken>  and  relief  offered  on  such  iernu  only,  the  de- 
licacy and  proper  fteling  of  publishing  this  benevolence,  and  calling  for 
the  applause  of  the  world,  may  perhaps  be  questioned. 
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ed  as  irregular  in  their  habits,  and  a  burthen  on  the  lands 
which  gave  them  birth,  and  on  which  their  forefathers 
maintained  the  honour,  and  promoted  the  wealth  and  pro- 
spmty,  of  the  ancestors  of  those  who  now  reject  them.  * 
But  is  it  conceivable  that  the  people  at  home  should  be  so 
d^raded,  while  their  brothers  and  sons  who  become  soldiers 
maintain  an  honourable  character?     The  people  ought  not 
to  be  reproached  with  incapacity  or  immorality  without  bet- 
ter evidence  than  ^t  of  their  {K'ejudiced  and  unfeeling 
calumniators*     If  it  be  so,  however,  and  if  this  virtuous  and 
honourable  race,  which  has  contributed  to  raise  and  uphold 
the  character  of  the  British  peasantry  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe,  are  thus  fallen,  and  so  suddenly  fallen ;  how  great 
and  powerful  must  be  the  cause,  and  how  heavy  the  respon- 
sibility of  its  authors?     But  if  at  home  they  are  thus  low 
in  character,  how  unparalleled  must  be  the  improvement 
which  is  produced  by  difference  of  profession,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  they  become  soldiers,  and  associate  in  barracks 
with  troops  of  all  characters,  or  in  quarters,  or  billets,  with 
the  lowest  of  the  people,  instead  of  mingling  with  such  so- 
ciety as  they  left  in  their  native  homes  ?  Why  should  these 
Highlanders  be  at  home  so  degenerate,  as  they  are  repre- 
sented, and  as  in  recent  instances  they  would  actually  ap- 
pear to  be  ?  -f"  And  why,  when  they  mount  the  cockade,  are 

*  The  late  Lord  Sutherland  was  the  twenty-first  Earl ;  a  length  of 
succession  unparalleled  in  the  peerage  of  this  country.    The  estates 
which  supported  this  ancient  unhroken  descent  have  undergone  less 
change  than  almost  any  others.    In  all  the  numberless  revolutions  of 
property^  either  in  troublesome  or  peaceable  times^  these  have  been 
preserved  with  little  alteration.    With  a  boisterous  ungenial  climate, 
and  rugged  barren  soil^  they  supported  15^000  persons,  who  maintained 
the  independence  of  their  superiors,  and  enabled  them  to  preserve  then 
title  and  property  in  a  manner  which  no  other  can  boast ;  and  it  migbt 
have  been  expected  that  some  hesitation  would  have  been  observed  in 
asserting  that  the  country  is  totally  incapable  of  maintaining  the  andent 
population.    When  it  is  recollected  that  this  population  has  been  main- 
tained for  so  many  centuries,  these  assertions  will  be  received  with 
caution. 

t  Of  the  fruits  of  the  modern  civilization  of  the  Highlanders,  and  of 
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tliejr  found  lo  be  «ani^uotiB  and  legular,  lluit  one  dboosflnd 
men  of  Sutherland  hove  been  embodied  four  and  fi^e  yeare 
togelfaar,  *  ol  difierent  and  dktant  periods,  from  1759  to 
176S,  Aon  1779  to  178S,  and  fran  1798  to  1798^  wUkoid 
an  inskmce  efmiliiarypmtukmefii9  These  men  perform- 
ed a&  the  duties  of  siddiers  to  the  perfect  sadsfaction  of 
their  ooBxmiandare^  and  conttnned  so  uneiiceptionaUe  in 
their  conduct  down  to  the  latest  period,  when  embodied 
into  the  98d  regiment,  that,  aeooidmg  to  the  words  of  a 
disdnguidied  general  irffeer,  ^  Althou^  the  youngest  re« 
giment  in  the  service,  they  might  form  an  example  to  all  :^ 
And  on  genend  parades  for  punishment,  the  Sutherland 
Highlander  have  been  ordered  to  their  quarters,  as  ^^  ex* 
amples  of  this  kind  were  not  necessary  for  such  hcmourable 
soldiers.^  f 

theaystem  of  improving  Iheir  condition^  as  it  U  pisctiaed  in  the  north, 
we  have  an  instance  in  a  recent  asaociation  for  the  suppression  of  felony, 
formed  by  those  concerned  in  the  stock-fiirms  of  Sutherland.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  measure  ia^  the  protection  of  property  flrom  the  depredations 
of  that  people,  amongat  whom,  in  their  anctriUsed  state,  and  aadar 
other  manaig^nent,  Crimea  were  ao  few,  that,  according  to  the  records 
of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  fhxn  1747  to  1810,  there  waa  only  one  capi« 
tal  conviction  for  theft,  (horse  stealing,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1791,)  and  only  two  capital  convictions  for  other  crimes,  namely,  a  wo« 
man  for  child  murder  in  1761,  and  s  man  for  fire  raising  in  1785.  Such 
was  i^e  former  state  of  the  people  in  Sutherland,  where  crimes  have  in« 
creased  sorapidly  of  late,  that  protecting  associationsare  become  necessary, 
and  where  it  has  been  found  that  nearly  600  sheep  have  been  stolen  in  a 
season  from  one  individual :  while  those  who  left  the  country  with  the 
character  and  dispositions  acquired  among  their  fkihers  and  brothers, 
(against  whom  those  protecting  aocietiea  are  formed,)  are  declared  by 
the  first  authority  **  pictures  of  perfect  moral  rectitude,  military  dis- 
cipline, and  soldierly  conduct ;"  and  in  the  energetic  language  of  an  in- 
genious author, ''  a  mirror  to  the  British  army." — The  man  convicted 
of  horse  stealing  was  WSliam  M^Kay,  a  discharged  soldier,  who  had 
learned  a  lesson  in  another  country.  The  circumstance  was  so  very 
extraordinary  as  still  to  afibrd  sutject  of  oonyersation  among  the  peor 
pie.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  that  the  civilization  of  the  High- 
landers is  extending,  and  that  similar  associations  are  forming  ip  other 
parts. 

*  See  Article  Sutherbnd  Highlanders. 

t  See  Article  Sutherland  Highlanders. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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Can  it  be  doubted,  that,  had  the  chil  superiors  of  these 
raluable  men  taken  the  same  pains  as  their  militarj  com^ 
manders,  and  had  a  moderate  portion  of  the  eneouragemadt 
said  to  have  been  ^yen  to  the  stock  graziers  possessed  of  ca- 
pital been  bestowed  on  them,  we  should  probably  have  seen 
no  difference  of  character,  except  that,  in  those  who  remained 
at  home,  we  might  have  expected  to  meet  with  more  of  na- 
tive simplicity  and  integrit}?,  part  of  which  might  have  been 
lost  by  those  who  had  mixed  mote  with  the  world  F  If  those 
who  remain  at  home  have  shown  contrary  dispoeitions,  these 
must  hlive  been  produced  by  some  powerful  cause;  andy 
with  the  loss  of  that  independence  and  disinteiested  fidelity 
which  hardly  knew  any  bounds,  the  finer  parts  of  thdr 
character  must  have  been  destroyed.     Is  not  their  altered 
conduct  rather  a  subject  of  pity  than  of  blame  ?     When 
they  see  their  children  starving,  and  crying  for  that  food 
which  they 'have  not  to  ^ve,  when  they  see  the  superiors 
of  their  former  lands  publishing  their  destitution  and  their 
poverty,  when  they  see  the  descendants  of  their  kind  and 
venerated  chiefs  complaining  of  the  heavy  assessment  on 
their  benevolence  to  relieve  this  poverty, — an  assessment 
never  known,  and  a  benevolence  never  called  for,  till  the 
recent  changes  were   introduced, — when  this  unfortunate 
people  see  all  this,  and  when  we  reflect  that,  according  to 
the  Gaelic  proverb,  *^  Hunger  has  a  Icmg  arm,^ — some  cause 
may,  perhaps,  be  discovered  why  the  hand  which  ought  to 
have  been  employed  in  profitable  industry  at  home,  or  against 
an  enemy  abroad,  has  been  sometimes  extended  to  endanger 
a  neighbour'*s  property.     Have  they  shown  ingratitude  for 
kind  treatment  ?     Fire  has  been  applied  to  their  houses  to 
effect  their  more  speedy  expulsion,  and  if  they  cannot  com- 
prehend the  kindness  and  benevolence  of  such  measures, 
are  they  to  be  declared  too  stupid  and  untractable  to  be 
improved  or  managed?    Are  tHey  unreasonable,  because 
they  axe  not  satisfied  when  suddenly  deprived  of  their 
usual,  and,   indeed,  only  means   of  subsistence  ?     Some 
are,  indeed,  told  that  the  ocean  is  open  to  them,  and  that 
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they  may  live  by  firiiing,  *  while  others  are  allowed  settle- 
xneatfl  of  the  folk>wiiig  nature,  not  certainly  well  calculated 
to  ^^  aicourage  virtuous  eontentment  and  industry.*^  ^  One 
of  these  settlers  had  trenched  and  manured  his  allotment  of 
land,  sowed  the  necessary  seeds,  and,  in  proper  season,  car- 
ried h<Hne  the  crop  on  his  back  to  the  ham ;  and  the  next 
term  ultimate  diligence  (the  Scotch  term  of  distraining  for 
r^it)  was  done  against  this  man  for  his  rent  of  thirty  shil- 

lings."  t 

It  is  probable  that  the  notoriety  which  these  facts  have 

obtained  is  the  cause  which  has  given  birth  to  the  state- 
ments which  I  hdve  already  noticed.  In  these  pubhcations 
the  peo{de  are  vilified  and  the  proprietors  applauded ;  the 
former  are  described  as  diAonest,  irregular  in  their  ha- 
bits, X  and  incapable  of  mmaging  their  farms,  or  of  paying 

*  Till  lately,  very  few  flat  fish  were  caught  by  the  fishers  on  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland,  although  the  sea  abounds  with  turbot,  soles, 
&c  Every  encouragement  in  the  way  of  premiums  had  failed  to  in« 
dnce  these  men  to  alter  their  usual  mode  of  fishing.  When  such  are 
Uie  difficulties  in  the  way  of  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  men  who 
have  been  fishers  from  their  youth ;  can  it  be  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  shepbertls  and  grssiers  of  the  mountains  do  not,  as  if  by  instinct, 
become  fishers,  without  the  least  knowledge  or  experience  of  the  new 
^element  from  which  they  are  desired  to  extract  their  subsistence  ? 

■f  I/etter  flrom  a  Friend  in  the  North.  The  three  gentlemen  from 
whose  letters  I  have  quoted  these  extracts  are  not  acquainted  with  one 
another  ;  they  reside  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  two  of 
them  on  opposite  sides  of  the  island.  These,  as  well  as  many  other 
communications  which  I  have  received,  describe  what  the  writers  see 
in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and  afibrd  a  painful  confirmation  of  one 
another's  statements,  and  of  the  general  condition  of  the  people. 

}  Detachments  of  the  Sutherland  Fencible  regiment  of  176S  were 
stationed  in  diffbrent  parts  of  the  Perthshire  Highlands.  The  excel- 
lent  and  orderly  conduct  of  these  men,  their  regular  attendance  at 
church,  and  their  general  deportment,  were  so  marked,  even  among  a 
people  who  were  themselves  distinguished  for  similar  habits,  that  the 
memory  of  the  Sutherland  soldiers  is,  to  this  day,  held  in  respect.  In 
the  years  1797  and  1796,  large  detachments  ofthe  Sutherland  regiment 
of  that  period  were  stationed  in  the  same  districts.  The  character  and 
conduct  of  these  soldiers,  every  man  of  whom  was  from  Sutherland, 
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adequate  rents,  alliiough  great  sums  have  been  adTanoed 
for  improvements  and  charitable  purposes,  while  the  lat- 
ter are,  of  course,  represented  as  perfect  prodigies  of  ten- 
der-hearted indulgence,  and  culpable  forbearance.  It  is  truly 
unfortunate  that  sudi  an  outlay  of  money  should  have  been 
productive  of  so  little  good,  and  that  felony,  destitution,  and 
poverty,  formerly  unknown,  should  accompany  the  recent 
improvements,  and  this  especially  at  a  period  when  the 
great  and  unprecedented  vadue  of  mountain  produce  ought 
to  have  contributed  to  the  j»X)spmty  and  preservation  of 
the  morals  of  the  people. 

In  reference  to  the  former  situation  of  these  peof^e,  so 
far  as  regards  their  independence  of  charitable  aid,  a  com- 
parison of  their  condition  then  with  the  late  wretdiedness, 
deteriorated  character,  and  general  call  for  the  unbound- 
ed charity  which  is  reported  to  have  been  generously  grant- 
ed, may  be  interesting,  mxd  may,  perhaps,  prove  more  satis- 
factory th^  general  statements.  On  reference  to  the  poors' 
funds,  taken  on  an  average  of  many  years  previous  to  1800, 
it  wi}^  be  found,  thaj;,  m  iJig^e  (lays,  when  that  country 

were  In  all  respepts  ihe  same.  So  stipog  w/19  the  impreadon  made  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Ajthole  and  8read|dbaQe  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
Sutherland  mep,  jbh^t  it  materially  changed  their  previous  opinion 
of  the  charapter  of  spldie^rs  in  general^  whom  jthey  considered  as  repro- 
bates, with  whom  no  person  of  quie^  domestic  habits  could  with  sa^ty 
associate,  and  hence,  when  a  young  man  eiilitted  m  any  regiment  ex- 
cept the  National  jCpi^s,  hi^  family  were  too  ready  tob^eve  that  he  was 
a  lost  man,  an  outc^t  from  them  and  his  native  country^  J  now  speak 
from  personal  experiepoe,  as  I  found,  in  tl^e  course  of  my  recruiting  in 
those  districts,  a  great  and  gratifying  change  in  the  septimei|ts  of  the 
people.  After  the  Sutherland  detachments  were  stationed  in  Perth- 
shire, young  men  engaged  more  rea4ily>  and  their  parents  showed  less 
dread  at  their  enlistment  as  recruits,  *'  as  they  po^  ibund  th^t  ^Idiers 
were  quiet  sober  people,  with  whom  they  need  Qot  be  afraid  to  trust 
their  sons." 

Iq  the  country  where  the  Sutherland  soldiers  verebpm,  and  I'epeiv- 
ed  those  principles  which  made  them  so  exemplary,  pertaiQly  ^h^re 
could  DAt  oi  that  period  be  any  necessity  for  associations  to  gui^  pro- 
perty .agaj^st  thieving  and  robbery.  As  these  associations  have  Ifil^y 
been  found  nec0i3aiy,  the  cause  should  be  explained. 
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was  so  populous,  that  this  fonned  one  of  the  alleged  causes  of 
removal,  the  sums  paid  to  the  poor  of  this  surplus  popular 
tioD  in  the  parish  of  JEU^^,  containing  80S3  persons,  were 
under  L.  18  annually ;  in  the  parish  of  Farr,  containing 
2408  persons,  under  L.  IS ;  in  Assynt,  containing  2895 
inhabitants,  under  L.  11 ;  in  Kildonan,  containing  1448 
persons,  under  L.  8  annually :  other  parishes  were  near- 
ly in  the  same  proportion ;  and  at  this  moderate  expence 
were  all  the  poor  of  those  districts  supplied!  As  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  published  state- 
mentsof  the  great  sums  lately  advanced  fen:  charitable  pur- 
poses,  they  form  a  strcmg  contrast  Judging  from  this^ 
conjoined  with  the  facts  of  the  thousands  of  sheep  stolen^ 
and  of  the  associations  for  the  suppresuon  of  felony,  how 
great  must  be  the  change  in  the  habits  and  principles  of 
that  people  who  sent  forth  the  religious,  the  virtuous,  and 
the  honourable  soldiers  of  the  Beay  and  Sutherland  rep- 
ments,  whose  character,  as  appreciated  by  the  best  judges, 
and  proved  by  tb^  own  conduct,  will  be  seen  in  the  notice 
of  the  iniHtary  services  of  these  corps ! 
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SECTION  IV. 

Beneficial  results  of  judicious  arrangements  ^  and  of  allowing  time 
to  Acquire  a  hnoidedge  of  agricultural  improvements — Emigra- 
tion'^ Agricultural  pursuits  promote  independence,  and  prevent 
pauperism. 

Happily  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Highlands,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  there  are  many  populous  dis- 
tricts, in  which  the  inhabitants  are  contented  and  indepen- 
dent, and  in  which  the  beneficial  effects  of  judgment,  combin- 
ed with  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  best  interests  of  High* 
land  landlcMxls,  are  successfully  displayed,  and  the  charac- 
ter and  capability  of  Highland  tenants  practically  proved. 
l?he  former,  availing  themselves  of  the  natural  benefit  of  a 
hardy  athletic  race  of  men,  easily  induced  by  kindness  to 
make  a  full  exertion  of  their  powers,  have  realized  the  most 
beneficial  efiects  on  their  general  character,  and,  by  a  gra- 
dual and  gentle  difiiision  of  agricultural  knowledge,  have 
both  improved  their  own  incomes,  and  increased  the  wealth 
and  comfort  of  their  tenants.  The  aversion  of  the  latter  to 
any  change  of  ancient  habits,  has  been,  in  a^eat  measure, 
overcome ;  and  they  are  found  to  enter  very  keenly  into 
the  improved  system,  when .  encouraged  by  example,  and 
once  fairly  -  convinced   of  its   advantages.  *     The  gentle- 

*  This  is  uo  new  trait  of  character.  Dr  Walkery  the  eminent  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History^  commenced^  in  the  year  1760^  an  extensive 
and  enlarged  system  of  inquiry  relative  to  the  Highlands.  From  that 
year  till  1780^  he  was  employed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
which  he  added  their  economical  history.  Of  the  (leople  he  says,  ^'  It 
is  only  from  a  superficial  view  that  they  are  represented  as  unconquer- 
ably averse  to  industry,  and  every  kind  of  innovation.  Besides  other 
good  qualities,  their  laborious  assiduity  in  various  occupations  is  well 
known,  wherever  they  happen  to  settle  in  the  low  country."    He  adds^ 
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men  to  idiom  I  allude  commenced  with  the  imptoTeBient 
of  the  condition  of  their  tenants,  as  the  hest  foundation  tat 
the  improvement  of  their  estates,  the  permanency  of  th^ 
incomesy  and  the  pleasure  of  seang  themselves  surrouBded 
by  a  prosperous,  grateful,  and  contented  tenantry.  *  ^*  On 
every  estate,^  says  Dr  Robertson,  speakii^  of  the  new  sys- 
tern,  ^^  this  complete  change  ha»  not  taken  {dace,  the  an- 
cient connection  between  the  heads  of  tribes  and  their  dim 
is  not  in  every  instance  dissolved.  In  these  cases,  thfs 
affiobiUty  and  kindness  of  the  landlord  is  the  frequent  sub- 
ject of  their  ccnversation,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  ISuttily 
is  the  object  of  their  warmest  wishes  and  devout  prayers* 
At  their  little  parties  and  convivial  meetings,  his  health  » 
always  the  first  toast.  They,  feel  an  interest  in  the  fortunes 
and  destiny  of  his  difldren.    Upon  his  return  home,  after 

*^  The  unrestrained  progress  of  inoculation  abundantly  shows,  that  the 
Highlanders  are  as  candid  in  their  judgment,  are  as  ready  to  embrace, 
and  can  as  vigorously  pursue,  any  innoratiou  that  is  advantageous  or  sa*- 
lotary>  as  any  other  people  idbateyer/'-*-£oonomical  History  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

*  A  very  worthy  Baronet  in  the  Highlands,  who  has  made  the  ne- 
cessary allowances  for  the  prejudices  and  frailties  of  men,  has  thought 
proper  to  allow  his  tenants  the  time  necessary  to  learn  the  improved 
mode  of  culture,  and  to  increase  the  value  and  sise  of  their  breed  of 
cattle' and  sheep.  This  has  been  done  without  separating  the  arable 
land  from  the  pasture,  or  diminishing  the  fannsof  any>but  rather  enlaig* 
ing  them,  if  too  small,  when  it  could  be  done  without  prejudice  to  others. 
At  the  same  time  the  rents  have  been  gradually  rising.  The  consequence 
is,  that  he  regularly  receives  the  undiminished  rental  of  his  estate,  and 
while  considerable  distress  has  been  experienced  in  hie  neighbourhood, 
his  people  are  in  so  different  eircumstances,  that,  when  latdy  he  had 
occasion  for  a  supply  of  money  to  assist  him  in  the  purchase  of  some  ad« 
joining  lands,  they  came  forward  with  a  spontaneous  offer  to  advance 
L.  18,000,  with  a  declaration  that  they  were  ready  with  L.  6000  more 
if  required.  This  is  a  pleasing  instance  of  the  attachment  of  olden 
times.  The  manner  in  which  those  people  pay  their  rents,  and  support 
their  families,  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  this  estate,  on  a.  rental  of  leas 
than  L.  9000,  supports  a  population  of  9835  souls,  all  maintained  on  the 
produce,  while  only  17  disabled  paupers,  and  some  poor  old  women,  re« 
quire  parochial  relief.  , 
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a  long  absence,  or  his  proiAotiofi  to  a  place  of  honour  or 
profit,  or  the  birth  of  an  heir,  the  glad  tidings  spread  with 
the  Veloct^  of  lightning,  and  bonfires  illumuiate  the  whole 
estate.  In  the  county  of  Inverness  there  are  such  landlords : 
as  the  ahnoners  of  heaven,  they  take  the  divine  pleasure  of 
making  their  dependants  ha|^y.  There  are  also,  in  the 
jame  county,  landlords,  who  are  left  to  the  execration  of 
th^  people,  to  the  contonpt  of  every  benevolent  man,  and 
to  the  reproach  of  their  own  condemning  consciences.'"  * 

The  policy  of  these  innovations  may  be  considered  in  three 
points  of  view ;  Ist^  As  aflfecting  the  interests  of  the  proprie- 
tors ;  8(%,  The  welfkre  of  the  people ;  and,  Sdfy^  That  of 
the  state. 

Istj  The  interest  of  the  proprietors.  Whether  these  in- 
novations be  conducive  or  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  pro- 
prietor is  a  point  which,  in  the  conflict  of  adverse  ojnnionsy 
is  not  easily  decided ;  yet  it  would  seem  to  be  very  clear, 
that  a  system,  which  has  so  great  a  tendency  to  break  the 
spirit  and  lower  the  natural  and  moral  condition  oi  the 
bulk  of  the  people  engaged  in  die  agriculture  of  the  High- 
lands, cannot,  in  any  just  sense  of  the  word,  be  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  landlords, — a  system  which,  by  throwing  the 
produce  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men  of  ca- 
pital, gives  them  a  monc^y  of  the  farms,  and  often  the 
option  of  fixing  whatever  rents  they  choose  to  pay ;  for  few 
men  can  enter  into  competition  on  the  enlarged  scale  of  the 
new  system,  ah  evil  which  seems  to  have  been  overlook- 
ed when  it  was  adopted.  But,  admitting  that  landlords  are 
not  bound  to  wait  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  their 
tenants  in  agricultural  knowledge,  admitting,  to  its  ful- 
lest extent,  their  legal  right  of  managing  their  lands  in 
the  manner  apparently  most  profitable,  and  allowing  the 
most  unqualified  power  to  exercise  the  right  of  removing 
the  ancient  occupiers,  'f'  it  may  still  be  doubted  whether 

*  Dr  Robertaon's  GomtbI  View  of  the  Agricnltiire  of  the  County  of 
Inverness,  dnwn  up  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Agrieolture. 

t  In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  dismissing  the  an- 
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plans  80  hastily  adopted,  so  productive  of  imme&te  dis- 
tressy  and  which  occauon  such  permanent  disccmtent,  are 
likely  to  be  ultimately  successful. 

But,  at  the  seme  time  that  this  legal  and  admitted  right 
of  removing  the  original  tenantry  from  their  farms  has 
been  very  freely  exercised,  it  must  appear  somewhat 
extra<»rdinary,  ikix  is  it  easy  to  account  for  it  in  a  sa- 
tisfactory manner,  that  so  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  restrain  emigration,  the  best  and  only  remaining  relief 
for  those  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  farms.  This 
course  must  undoubtedly  have  been  pursued  under  the 
persuasion  that  some  benefit  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
community  by  the  consequent  depopulation.  But  the  at- 
tempt  to  constrain  the  Highlanders  to  remain  in  the  coun- 
try,  after  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  usual  resources, 
is  equally  inconsistent  with  every  principle  of  sound  poKcy 
and  of  justice.  Nor  is  it  a  weak  objection  to  the  expediency 
of  these  measures,  that  an  interference  to  prevent  govern- 
ment from  giving  encouragemait  to  emigrants  was  found 
necesssry;  *  for  this  furnishes  a  practical  refutation  of 

dent  occupien  of  landj  the  oondact  of  manufactmrert  and  tradesmen 
IS  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  exercise  of  such  a  rights  and  of  the  prac- 
tioe  of  taming  away  the  people  without  regard  to  their  fhtnre  comfort. 
While  it  is  admitted  that  this  is  eertaialj  the  practice  in  the  instance  al- 
luded tOj  it  maj  still  he  a  questioB  whether,  if  more  kindness  werethowa, 
if  tlie  leffl  right  of  dismissal  were  less  rigorously  exerted,  and  if  work- 
ing tradesmen  and  artizans  were  encouraged,  hy  ties  of  kindness  and 
association,  to  heliere  their  situations  and  employments  permanent,  we 
would  see  so  many  combinations  sgainst  master  tradesmen  and  manu- 
fiusturers,  and  theur  houses  and  property  so  often  in  danger  of  conflagra- 
tion. But,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  spirit  of  revenge  and  despair  on  the  part  of  the  working 
classes,  and  of  a  want  of  confidence  and  a  distrust  on  the  part  of  their 
employers;  and  certainly  such  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  employ- 
ed are  kept  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  and  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  the  employers  protected  by  military  force,  and  a  strict 
police,  does  not  form  a  very  desirable  example  for  the  imitation  of  High- 
land proprietora,  in  the  case  of  the  once  diivalrous,  and  still  valuable 
occupiers  of  their  land. 

*  Government,  having  listened  to  representations  made  a  few  yeara 
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the  principles  on  vhidi  maay  hare  acted^  and  of  the  sMer- 
tion  made,  that  the  Highlands  were  only  calculated  for 
pasture  and  a  thin  population.  •  If  the  position  was  oor«- 
lecty  why^  in  opposition  to  this  maxim,  attempt  to  retain 
the  people^  and  place  them  on  such  paltry  lots  of  laad  as 
have  been  mentioned,  perhaps  not  one-tenth  of  the  extent 
of  the  farms  from  ^idi  they  were  removed,  on  the  groand 
that  they  were  too  small,  and  this  in  a  country  without  re- 
gular employment,  c»r,  indeed,  any  means  of  subsistence  ex- 
€C|)t  such  as  are  drawn  from  the  soil  ?  Hence,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  the  value  of  the  old  tenantry  was  well  under- 
stood, otherwise  why  encourage  or  compel  them  to  remain  P 
Many  considerations  might  be  expected  to  operate  to  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  a  system  which  called  for  such  expe- 
dients, and  which  could  only  be  supported  by  arguments 
so  paradoxical  and  inconsistent. 

When  the  proprietor  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  utmost  rent 
for  his  land,  it  is,  m  general,  his  interest  not  to  divide  his 
farms  upon  too  nuimte  a  scale,  sudx  subdiviaon  of  land, 
among  those  of  the  ancient  tenantry,  who,  after  th^  re- 
moval from  their  original  farms,  are  permitted  to  remain, 
being  found  to  be  fruitful  in  misery  and  discontent :  but, 
however  proper  and  applicable  extensive  establishments 
may  be  to  fertile  districts,  easily  cultivated,  situated  in  a 
favourable  climate,  and  possessing  the  advantages  of  being 
near  market,  water  carriage,  and  manure,  and  also  of  being 

ago  in  name  and  behalf  of  those  Highlanders  who  had  already  been 
ejected  from  their  possessions^  and  in  behalf  of  others  who  dreaded  the 
tame  fate,  it  was  resolved  to  encourage  emigration  to  Canada,  under  cer- 
tain stipulations.  Several  landholders  became  alarmed,  and  made  coun- 
ter representations,  on  the  plea  that  their  country  would  be  depopulated 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  execution  of  the  plan  was  suspendedj  and  it 
was  at  length  entirely  withdrawn,  to  the  great  distress  of  numbers  who 
were  anxious  to  avafl  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  removal  to  a 
country  more  favourable  to  their  views,  but  who  were  destitute  of  the 
means  of  attaining  their  object,  as  much  of  their  small  capital  had  been 
expended  in  waiting  the  final  decision  of  the  proposed  offers.  This 
line  of  conduct  must  appear  very  inconsistent. 

10 
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mthin  readi  of  towns  and  villages,  where  a  supply  of  la- 
bourers, in  the  bu^  period  of  autumn,  may  be  readily  pro- 
cured ;  yet,  in  peculiar  situations,  great  advantage  may  be 
derived  from  a  divisioH  of  the  tsoil  into  moderately  smkll 
farms ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  Highlands,  many,  who  have 
had  opp<»*tunities  of  judging  accurately,  have  been  inclined 
to  believe  that,  at  a  distance  from  market,  with  much  rugged 
but   improveable  land,  an   active   abstemious  population, 
imd    a   ocffliparatively   barren   soil,   improvements,   which 
could  not  be  executed  by  capital  alone,  unassisted  by  the 
manual   labours  of  the  occupiers,  *   may  be  carried   on 
to  1^  mutual  advantage  both   of  landlord   and  tenant. 
To  this  we  may  add  what  has  occurred  in  many  instances  in 
times  €t  difficulty,  that  the  economical  habits  of  the  small 
tenantry  will  enable  them  to  fulfil    their  engagements   to 
their  landlords,  when  the  large  farmers,  embarrassed  by  ex- 
tensive speculations  and  expenolve  establishments,  must  of- 
ten £edl  in  the  fulfilment  of  theirs.     That  this  is  not  merely 
a  fanciful  hypothesis,  unsupported  by  facts,  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  those  countries  in  which  the  lands  are  more  ge- 
nerally distributed,  as  in  France,  where  the  labours  of  the 
agricultural  population  are  at  once  productive  of  a  great 
public  revenue,  and  of  comfort  and  independence  to  the 
body  of  the  people.     England,  in  the  days  of  the  Edwards 
and  Henrys,  although  her  foreign  commerce  was  th^n  ex- 
tremely curcUftascribed,  was  prosperous  and  powerful  from 
the  produce  of  the  soil  alone,  as  was  France  during  the  late 
war,  in  which,  though  general  communication  and  com- 
merce were  almost  entirely  interrupted,  great  revenues  were 
derived  from  internal  resources.      In   the  same  manner, 
in  Flanders,  Holland,  &c.  the  profits  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce are  more  generally  diffused,  and  few  countries  display 
a  finer  agricultural  prospect ;  especially  Austrian  Flanders, 
where  the  farms  do  not,  in  many  instances,  exceed  10,  SO, 
and  SO  acres  each,  and  only  in  a  few  cases,  extend  to  100 

•  See  Appendix  FF* 
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or  SOO ;  and  yet  it  has  been  maintained  that,  in  Britein, 
where,  in  many  counties,  the  fanns  average  from  800 
to  8000  acres,  tfie  country  could  not  pay  the  taxes  and 
other  public  burdens,*  unless  formed  into  such  extensive 
establishments,  and  unless  the  rural  population  weredispersed. 
It  is  a  striking  fact,  however,  that  poor  rates  are  as  high,  and 
in  some  cases  higher,  and  that,  consequently,  greater  poverty 
prevails,  in  the  thinly  peojded  agricultural  districts,  than  in 
the  more  populous  counties.  In  Norfolk,  Sussex,  and  other 
counties  where  the  largest  capitals  are  invested  *f  in  agri- 
culture, landlords  must  pay  SO,  80,  and  40  per  cent,  of  the 
produce  of  their  land  to  support  the  paupers.  No  paiit  of 
the  crowded  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  is  more 
heavily  taxed  with  poors^  rates  than  several  of  thesegreat  agri- 
cultural districts.  In  like  manner,  we  find  that  parochialrates 
are,  by  no  means,  so  heavy  in  the  populous  manufacturing 
counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew,  as  in  the  large  farming 
counties  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  Roxburgh 
and  Berwickshire,  where  the  English  system  of  pauperism 
has  begun  to  find  its  way,  not,  as  has  been  stat^,  on  account 
of  the  vicinity  of  these  counties  to  England,  but,  partly  at 

*  The  great  increase  in  the  value  of  animal  produce  has  been 
•scribed  to  an  extensive  commerce^  and  particularly  to  the  great  cbn- 
samption  in  manufkctnring  towns.  Yet>  in  no  period  in  the  history 
of  this  country  have  the  luanufacturerB  been  in  greater  distiess^  and 
less  able  to  purchase  animal  food^  than  since  the  conckiston  of  the  last 
war*  In  former  times^  there  were  temporary  checks  and  depressions, 
but  they  soon  passed  awily,  and  the  market  for  manufactures  revived, 
in  consequence  of  a  fresh  and  Unprecedented  demand.  Such;^  however, 
has  not  lately  been  the  case,  and  yet  at  no  former  period  has  the  produce 
of  the  Highlands,  oattki  sbeep^  and  wool,  been  in  greater  demand,  or  at 
such  high  prices,  as  in  the  last  five  years  of  languishing  and  depressed . 
manufactures,  during  which,  manufacturers  must  have  been  unable  to 
purchase  the  same  quantity  of  animal  food  as  when  trade  was  flourish- 
ing. The  high  price  of  Highland  produce  must,  therefore,  depend  on 
other  causes  than  the  demands  of  manufacturing  districts. 

f  It  was  stated  by  Mr  Burrell,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  in 
the  parish  of  West  Grinstead,  in  Sussex,  SOOO  acres  pay  poor  rates  to 
the  amount  of  L.  4000. 

19 
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least,  from  the  flSmilarity  of  system  adopted  and  pursued. 
Pauperism  is  not  geographically  contagious,  though  the 
same  evil  will  spread  by  the  action  of  the  same  cause* 
But  it  i^  evident,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that  it  is 
advantageous  to  have  a  oonnderable  portion  of  a  country  laid 
out  in  large  farms,  that  men  of  capital  and  education  may 
be  encouraged  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits,  (and  this 
has  always  been  the  case  in  the  Hi^lands,  wl^ere  large 
tracts  have  been  held  in  lease  by  men  of  education  and  respec- 
tability ;)  it  is  the  too  general  adoption  of  such  a  system  which 
IB  to  be  dreaded ;  nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  generally  establish- 
ed, even  in  one  district,  without  causing  great  distress,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  ultimately  eaqielling  a  valuable  and 
industrious  race  of  people,  f  Nor  does  the  adoption  of 
such  a  system  appear  90  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the 

^  The  evils  resulting  from  the  noB-resideace  of  proprietors  sre  ge- 
nerally acknowledged.    In  no  country  is  the  ahsence  of  country  gentle* 
men  more  felt  than  in  the  Highlands^  where  many  proprietors  seldom 
see  their  estates  or  tenants,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  too  often  either  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  we^  pastime,  or  perhaps  to  ooUect  arrears  of  renty 
or  to  make  arrangements  ibr  an  Increase  ;  and,  hence,  their  yisits  are 
more  a  sul^ect  of  dread  tl^an  .of  satisfiustion  to  their  tenants.    Now, 
if  the  absence  of  proprietora  be  an  evil,  would  it  not  be  subversiye  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  Highlands  to  suppress  or  remove  the  whole 
eivm  of  country  gentlemen  and  proprietors  of  small  estates  horn 
Lt.^Ui^  to  L.  3000  a-year,  and  concentrate  their  lands  }h  po«Bes9ion  of  a 
few  individualsy  leaving  no  intermediate  class  between  the  grei^t  land- 
bolder  and  the  occupiers  of  his  fiirms?  By  the  same  analogy,  would  it 
not  be  destructive  of  the  independence  of  the  lower  classes  in  the 
north,  if  entire  districts  were  given  ^to  one  great  capitalist,  leaving 
the  whole  population  to  support  themselves  on  accidental  labour,  or  on 
such  employment  aa  the  man  of  c^tal  chose  to  give  them  ?    As  coun- 
try gentlemen,  of  small  or  moderate  properties,  resident  on  their  estates, 
have  ever  been  an  honourable,  independent,  and  usefiil  class  in  the 
links  of  society,  and  as  they  have  eminently  contributed  to  the  support 
of  the  country,  does  not  the  same  thing  apply  to  a  lower  link  in  so- 
ciety in  the  Highlands,  where  the  gradation  in  the  division  of  land 
among  the  tacksmen,  smaller  tenantry,  and  cottagers,  has  preserved 
their  race  moral  and  independent,  without  the  degradation  of  poorf' 
Hites  or  pauperism  ? 
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propntitOF,  as  it  i»^;bt,  on  a  finit  view,  8eem»  Late  expe^ 
rieiice  has,  in  many  cases,  shown,  that  imppovements  maj 
be  effected,  and  good  rents  obtained,  by  judicious  changes 
imd  modifications  of  the  old  system,  without  the  expatriation 
of  inhabitants  or  great  expenoe  to  the  landlords.  In  illus* 
tration  of  this  point,  I  could  produce  many  instances,  but 
shall  ccmtent  myself  with  the  foUowing  brief  account  of  a 
great  Highland  estate. 

Previous  to  1797,  this  estate  was  occupied  by  a  numerous 
small  tenantry,  inten^rsed  with  kurge  farms,  rented  by 
mea  of  education,  and  respectable  rank  in  society.  The 
latter  began  to  improve  their  lands  and  stock  aft^  the 
examples  they  saw  in  the  Lowlands.  The  smaQ  tenaitts  al- 
so evinced  symptoms  of  increasing  industry,  but  they  held 
their  lands  in  common,  and  by  what  is  known  in  Scotland 
by  the  name  of  Runrig^  that  is,  each  man  having  a  ridge 
of  the  arable  land  alternately  with  his  neighbour,  the  higher 
pastures  being  held  in  common.  While  this  interlacing 
system  continued,  it  was  not  easy  to  carry  on  any  improve* 
ment ;  but,  socm  after  the  period  just  mentioned,  the  arable 
lands  were  measured,  and  each  man  received  a  portion 
equal  to  what  he  formerly  held,  but  contiguous,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, inclosed,  so  that  the  benefit  of  his  improvements 
were  entirely  his  own.  The  peojde  were  so  numerous,  that 
about  two  arable  acres,  with  a  portion  of  pasture,  were  all 
that  could  be  allotted  to  each  person ;  but  none  were  re- 
moved. The  pastures  remained  in  common,  as,  from  their 
nature  and  extent,  they  must  always  be,  the  expence  of  in- 
closures  and  subdivisions  being  more  than  such  unproduc^ 
tive  lands  can  sustain.  But  the  number  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep,  to  be  kept  on  the  pastures  was  limited  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  arable  land  oc-» 
cupied  by  each  tenant.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  great 
inequality  of  soil  and  climate,  and  diversifying  the  stock 
and  produce  accordingly,  the  tenants  were  frequently  able 
to  pay  their  rents  in  cases  in  which  they  must  have  failed, 
had  they  had  only   one   article  for  sale.     When  these 
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dianges  took  plaee,  the  fanDs  of  ibe  tacknoen  oaa  larger  ^^ 
remained  witliout  aoy  alteratioii  as  to  extent;  but  they  forth- 
with ooBunenced  connderable  iin|^roveideiit8>  and  gave  an  ex- 
ample to  the  oommon  peo|^  who  readily  followed  it,  and 
who,  at  the  same  time,  received  cooiuderable  encourage- 
nwnt  from  their  landlord. 

The  CQDsequenoe  of  this  wise  and  equitable  plan  was  a 
progressive  and  regular  improvament  of  the  soil,  and  an 
advancement  of  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  the  tenants, 
while  rents  at  otkoe  adequate  and  well  paid  were  secured  to 
the  prc^prietor.     But,  unfortunately  for  both  landlord  and 
tenant,  the  management  of  this  estate  was  transferred  to  an 
agent  of  another  school^  who  immediately  coqimenced  ope- 
rations by  dividing  and  subdividing  farms  that  were  al- 
ready mfficiently  small,  while  he  made  others  again  by  far 
too   large.     Secret  and  rival  offers  were  called  for,   and 
quickly  succeeded  in  increasing  the  rent-roll  to  an  unpre- 
cedented nommal  amount,  but,  before  the  third  year,  the 
actual  rents  had  fallen  much  below  the  original  rent ;  a  de- 
ficiency of  payment  hitherto  unknown  among  a  people  re- 
markable for  their  punctuality  and  respect  to  their  pecu- 
niary engagements  with  their  landlords. 

Oth«^  by  separating  the  high  pastuie  lands  from  the 
low  arable  grounds,  and  letting  them  apart,  have  lost  the 
advantages  which  joint  possessions  of  arable  and  pasture 
grounds  a&rded  for  counteracting  the  evil  of  precarious 
reasons,  and  the  difficulty  of  diqposiii^  of  produce  when 
distant  from  market,  and  have  abo  lost  the  b^iefit  to  the 
arable  ground  of  the  winter  manure  of  the  cattle  fed  upon 
jthe  pastures  in  summer.  It  frequently  happens,  that, 
whoi  com  is  at  a  low  price,  the  produce  of  the  pastures 
is  hi^ ;  and,  again,  when  sheep,  wool,  apd  caUle,  are  low, 
there  is  sometimes  a  great  demand  for  grain.  Judicious 
distributions  of  these  natural  advantages  of  the  country 
have  long  secured  an  equality  to,  if  not,  in  some  cases,  4 
superiority  over  situations  more  favoured  in  point  of  cljU 
mate  and  soil     Of  diis  superiority,  however,  many  baye 
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deprived  themsdves  by  the  sepwutioa  of  the  asftUe  ttcm 
the  pasture  lands,  in  expectation,  that,  by  tUs  sqpanitiiiii, 
better  rents  would  bereoaved;  an  expectatiim  i^iich  expe* 
rienoe  has  pioyed  to  hme  beep  ilMnraded.     To  deprive 
people  of  their  pasture  knds  in  a  country  in  a  ^eat  mea- 
sure pastXNral,  appears  a  very  questiondble  measure^  when 
it  is  considered  diat  in  the  Highlands  manure  eammtbe  pur* 
diased,  and  that  the  searo&ty  of  fuel  renders  lime  exf&uive.* 
Another  tnconvenieace  arising  from  this  sqparatiom  is,  that 
their  hay  caimot  be  eonsuraed  unless  the  farmers  become 
dealers  in  cattle,  whieh  often  r^devs  them  losers  by  the  un- 
certainty  and  sudden  variations  o£  this  preearious  traffic; 
wbereab,  if  they  had  cattie  of  tlmr  own,  reared  and  fed  <m 
the  produce  of  their  lands,  ihey  could  only  oeaasionally 
suffisr  by  the  fkUing  of  markets,  and  not  be  subject  to  the 
heavier  loss  of  purchasing  high  and  aelliag  low. 

*  *.  By  $be  loss  of  ibek  sbeop  the  small  tenants  sofoedleicesdiqgly; 
iUl  the  clothe«  in  common  use  were  fcyvaerly  Diapu^usMuvd  a(  home 
from  their  oi^rn  wool>  ^ind  they  ^ere  thus  ahle  to  clothe  their  families 
with  comfort,  and  at  small  expence.    Now^  mnch  money  goes  out  of 
the  country  for  .clothing,  which  formerly  went  to  pay  the  nnta,  .or  to 
portum  their  diildren.    This  also  accounts  for  the  almost  total  disafK 
pearance  of  tartan,  which  yraa  formerly  made  in  every  £imily;  for  so 
many  want  ifrool  that  they  cannot  manufacture  any>  and  the  flimsy  thin 
dry  tartan  made  in  jthe  JLowlands  is  too  expenaive,  and  quite  differ* 
ent  from  what  was  in  use  iu  the  Highlands,  and  is  unfit  for  the  common 
purposes  of  life.    Thus  almost  eyery  new  measure  tends  to  change  the 
habtts  as  well  as  iStte  character  of  tile  peo)^«    How  mudi  dress  afibcta 
the  manners  is  well  known;  ai^  certify  the  clumsy,  Vulgar,  ill- 
made  clothes,  now  so  much  worn  by  the  young  men  of  the  Highlands, 
give  them  a  clownish  appearance,  altogether  diffinrent  from,  and  form- 
ing a  marked  contrast  to  the  light  airy  garb,  gay  with  many  colours, 
and  the  erect  martial  air  and  elastic  step  of  the  former  race  of  High- 
landers.    I  have  already  noticed  the  manner  in  which  particular  pat« 
terns  or  sets  of  tartan  were  preserved  ia  families,  as  also  Mr  West's 
opinion  of  the  beauty  of  the  colours,  and  the  taste  with  which  they  were 
arranged.   Indeed,  the  beauty  and  deamess  of  the  dye  were  quite  re- 
markable.   There  are  plaids  preserved  in  fkmilies,  manufactured  in  the 
Highlands  in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  as  brilliant  a  tint  as  cah 
well  be  given  to  worsted.    These  were  the  manu&ctures  of  the  tenants 
and  their  families. 
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These  reflecticms  will  remve  farther  confirmatioii,  if  we 
look  to  the  state  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  two  most  populous 
and  extensive  districts  of  die  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  name- 
ly, Athole  and  Breadalbane.  These  districts  are  divided  in- 
to eleven  parities,  there  bdng  nine  in  the  former,  and  two 
in  the  latter,  and  ocmtain  a  population  of  26,480  persons,  of 
which  number  not  more  than  864  (taking  the  average  of 
five  years  previous  to  1817)  require  relirf  from  the  public 
funds.  The  extent  of  this  rdief  cannot  be  great,  as  the 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  poor  are  sufqplied  by  vcduntary 
donations,  and  the  interest  of  a  few  trifling  legacies.  Ac* 
oordingly,  the  annual  sum  allotted  for  the  above  number  is, 
on  the  same  average  of  five  years,  L^  5tS,  Os.  lOjd.  *  f  or 
L.  1,  8s.  8d.  to  each  individual* 

When  the  poor  in  these  districts  are  so  few,  and  when 
these  few  are  so  easily  suppcnted,  how  does  it  happen  that 
such  frightful  misery  and  poverty  have  existed  in  the  mora 
northern,  and  even  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  that 

such  heavy  demandsaremadeon  the  benevolenceof  landlords? 
This  differtoce  between  the  poverty  of  some  districts  and  the 
comparative  comfort  of  others,  may  be  ascribed  to  local  situa* 
tion,  and  to  diffin^nt  modes  of  management.  In  those  parts 
of  the  north  where  the  greatest  distress  prevails,  the  people 
have  been  removed  from  their  lands,  but  in  Athole  and  in 
Ifoeadalbene,  this  system  has  not,  by  any  means,  been  adopt- 

•  This  isa  very  di&rent  condition  from  what  we  find  in  a  large  pa. 
rish  in  Sussex,  stated  by  Mr  BwreU  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  con* 
tain  a  population  of  18,000  souls,  and  to  pay  L.  16,000  of  poor-rates; 
80  that  the  proportion  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  by  the  High* 
land  popokUon  of  these  two  districts  is  to  the  ^portion  paid  by  an 
equal  number  of  the  English  population  in  the  same  condition  with  the 
parish  in  Sussex,  referred  to  by  Mr  Burrdl,  as  1  to  61.6  nearly.  The 
relatlTe  degrees  of  pauperism  will  not,  however,  be  in  exactly  the  same 
ratio,  as  £nglidi  paupers  receive  a  greater  aUowance  than  those  of  Scot- 
land ;  but,  after  the  necessary  deduction  is  made  for  this  circumstance, 
the  difi^nt  states  of  these  oppodte  sides  of  the  island  are  still  most 
striking. 

t  See  Appendix  G  G. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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ed  to  tbemnmeattmAf  oa^  ecmi^q^^ntty t  tibe  ccntmyaoee  of 
tDMU  farms  allows  toa  verj  gretttpropdrtianof  the  paople  a 
abaro  in  the  produoe  of  the  earth  ;  hen^,  tib^y  feel  na  wa^t 
of  food,  no  abject  poverty,  although  i^uli^teds  of  ^nrse^ 
like  other  partsof  the  khig^ckxiit  to  iJm  pressure  and  sparcitj 
proeeeding  fipom  had  eropa,  depreciated  produce,  nod  other 
causes*  So  great  a  proportion  of  ^  pec^le  havk^  a  ptr* 
mamnt  support,  they  are  able  ^  assist  the  destitute  withr 
out  the  smallest  call  upon  landlords.  Qi^ti  while  the  people 
are  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  <4iairiMible  eido  it  QlUSt 
narertheless  be  admitted,  that,  in  soane  recent  instances  1^^ 
mutable  symptoms  of  a  rdaxation  of  princ^iple  are  visiUe 
in  the  want  of  punctuality  in  the  payment  of  rents.  Tins 
is  not  now,  as  formerly,  a  heavy  rqproaoh,  for  the  frequency 
of  defdoation  has  obliterated  the  shame  which  attached  to 
it,  and  thus  the  bei^  seeurity  of  punctual  payn^eia^t,.  andeorr 
rect  gaienil  conduct  is  deslvoyed.  "* 

The  great  influx  of  money  occasioned  by  a  wcum^tanof 
whioli,in  general,  has  had  an  effect  directly  eontriM^y,  naimdy, 
the  late  war,  introduced  into  the  Highlands  the  same  specu- 
ktive  spirit  which  waa^  mor^  or  less,  iq  c^^eratipn  ov«r  the 
whole  kingdom.  Agrieulturists  and  grasicars  Fseeiyed  unprer 
cedented  prices  for  their  produce,  and  lor  th^  cattle-  Ip* 
toxicated  with  this  gleam  of  prospevity^  tenaot%  forsaking 
their  wonted  integrity  and  union  of  interests,  were  inditioed 
to  overbid  eachoth^,  and  succeeded  in  misleading  such 
landlords  as  were  inclined  to  be  moderate  in  their  calcular 
tioDs ;  for  who,  it  was  said,  could  know  the  value  of  land  so 
well  as  the  cultivators  ?  and  how  could  landlords  be  expect- 
ed to  refuse  rents,  however  high,  that  were  thus  urged  iqaon 

*  Tills  evil  is  extending  to  more  tnuunctioiis  ihsn  payment  of  rents. 
When  so  much  o£  the  aenae  of  shame  is  loat^  when  a  hr^u^  of  engage 
ment  with  alsndlord^  which  wsa  considered  aa  s  heavy  miafixrtune,  he* 
g^  to  he  contemplated  with  indifierence,  other  cklms  will  aoon  come 
to  he  viewed  in  the  came  li^t  Such  anawecs  as  the  following  are 
already  heooming  frequent^  "  Don't  speak  of  your  deht ;  why  should 
I  pay  you^  when  I  have  not  paid  my  rent  ?" 
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than?*  If  the  a>oderate  and  wdl  mcttning  were  thuamb* 
led,  the  specuktioas  oi  the  aaiyime  or  ihoughtleM  may  be 
suppoaed  to  have  exeeeded  the  boundB  of  modaratkn.  Thia 
progress  of  late  ev^its  and  of  new  opinions  may^  in  some 
manner,  aooountfnr  ibe  mote  painful  prooess  now  in  opeFa- 
tion,  which  has  a  marked  tendency  to  deprive  proprietors  of 
the  genuine  comfort  that  attends  living  hcmoured  and  be- 
loved in  a  safe  and  happy  home»  surrounded  by  an  attached 
and  contented  peofde* 

The  point  of  view  in  which  tbeflystem  of  agriculture  now 
pursued  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlandsy  may  be  considered 
as  affecting  the  general  interests  of  the  state,  is  the  loss  of  i| 
valuable  body  of  men  by  too  general  emigration,  or  the  evil 
that  may  be  produced  by  forcing  the  inhabitants  to  remain 
without  aff<HKliog  them  any  certain  means  of  subsist^oe, 
and  by  breaking  down  their  native  spirit,  and  extinguishing 
the  shame,  which,  happly  Ux  themselves  and  theur  oountryi 
has  hitherto  attached  to  mandicity. 

An  attempt  has,  I  know,  been  made  to  aocount  for  the 
peculiar  diaraeter  ot  the  Highlanders  on  the  principle  of  feu* 
dal  subordination,  and  hefeditary  attachment  to  their  kad- 
etB ;  and  those  who  impute  the  character  attained  by  Higlw 
land  troops  solely  to  8U(^  causes,  affect  to  ascribe  the  change 
which,  they  say,  they  discover  in  the  eonduc^  of  later  eorpsi  , 
to  thfe  absence  of  this  excitement.  Whether  they  have  aicr 
tually  degenerated  from  the  example  shown  by  their  prede* 
oessors,  will  be  best  decided  by  those  who,  dither  as  friends 
or  enemies,  have  witnessed  their  conduct ;  and,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  such  persons,  though  strangers  to  their  country 
and  their  language,  the  proofmay  safely  be  allowed  to  rest 
StiU,  however,  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that,  in  those  re^ 
giments  which,  as  national  corps,  have  been  preserved  more 
unmixed  than  any  other,  their  moral  and  military  charactelr 
stands  pre-eminent  to  this  day.  Of  this  the  Seafortb  and 
Sutherland  Highlanders  afford  incontestible  proof. 

«  See  Appendix  H  H. 
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'  To  thoie  who  object  to  die  poKej  of  th^  late  changes  in 
the  Highluids,  their  effect  m  expellhig  or  m  lowering 
the  oondition  of  so  many  able  defenden  of  their  country,  it 
has  been  rq^lied,  that,  with  the  abolition  of  the  patriarchal 
B|fstem,  the  military  spirit  of  the  Highlanders  has  been  exr 
tinguiflhed ;  that  the  recruits,  who  have  been  obtained  from 
the  Highlands  ot  late  years,  did  not  come,  forward  as  their 
fathers  were  wont  to  do,  at  the  caH  of  their  chief,  but  were 
procured  by  a  species  of  crimping,  or  offered  as  the  premium 
df  a  renewed  lease,  or  some  other  petty  gain.  But  those 
who  ui^  tlHs  argument  ought  to  remember,  that  the  great 
drafts  from  the  Highlands  were  made  at  a  time  long  subse- 
quent to  the  dissolution  of  the  patriarchal  brotherhood'  and 
feudal  goT^mment,  and  were  completed  with  asmiicSi  exp^- 
'dition,  and  to  as  great  an  extent,  as  in  times  when  the  autho- 
rity of  the  chieftain  was  most  absolute ;  and  that  numerous 
bands  of  recruits  followed  Highland  gentlemen,  and  young 
men  who  had  neither  land  nor  leases  to  grant,  nor  money  with 
winch  to  tempt  or  reward  the  young  soldiers.  To  those  who 
know  the  facts,  it  will  appear  absurd  to  state  what  must  be  fib 
fktniliar  to  their  knowledge,  that  the  great  numbers  of  inde 
"pendent  meil  who  have,  from  time  to  time,  enlisted  from  the 
Highlands,  could  not  have  been  influenced  by  the  triflibg 
Oemptotions  which  most  of  the  individuals  to  whose  fortlmes 
they  atladied  themselves  were  aUe  to  offi^r.^      It  is  the 

«  *  It  i«  w#U  kaowQ  that  tUe  bottnty-money  hsd  no  inHuence  in  l^e 
.Highlands,  when  men  were  rftised  for  the  42d  and  otlier  Highland  corps 
in  the  seven  years'  war,  as  well  as  in  that  which  ended  in  1783.  In 
1776,  upwards  of  800  men  were  recrnited  for  the  4Sd  in  a  few  wec4ts, 
^OR  a  bininrty  of  one  guinea,  winle  officers  whs  offered  ten  and  twelve 
^nsasfonaecmits^  whtah  they  were  raising  far  their  oommifisi^iis, 
.could  not  get  a  man  till  the  national  corps  were  completed.  I  have  also 
had  frequent  experience  of  this  in  my  own  person  while  serving  in  the 
4Sd  and  78th  regiments.  On  many  occasions,  as  I  will  have  to  notice 
afterwards,  numbers  of  young  Highlanders  enlisted  for  foreign  service, 
(and  this  sometimes  in  bands  together,)  on  receiving  less  than  one-half 
of  the  bounty-money  given  at  the  same  time  by  officers  for  their  com- 
missions  in  the  regular  and  fencible  regiments  for  home  service^  as  like- 
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valae  of  fucb  recruits,  and  the  danger  of  tlmr  beng  lost  to 
thift  country  by  too  extennve  an  emigration,  .tad  more  ieqpe* 
caaliy  by  the  disaffection  of  those  who  remain  at  home^  thai 
constitute  the  great  conaderati<mof  puUicimportanoe.  If  tks 
proprietors  of  many  estates,  once  fttU  of  n^n  aUe  and  williag 
to  aenre  in  defence  of  their  country,  were  now  to  musler  their 
military  strength,  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  even  in  cases  wheie 
the  ancient  race  is  siiU  s^ned,  neither  the  influence  of  the 
name,  nor  the  weaUb  of  their  superiors,  would  be  able  io 
ooiHiteract  the  effects  c^  the  disregard  which  hasbeeashowa 
lo  the  fedings  of  their  ancient  retiuners^  nor  recsl  that  power 
over  the  mind  and  heart  which  their  foreihithers  so  fully  frai^ 
seesed.  Many  seem  to  ap^nrehend  that  the  military  spirit 
o£  the  Highlanders  is  not  only  connected  wUh  t^  existence 
of  the  feudal  system,  but  that  it  is,  in  some  measure,,  de* 
pendmt  upon  tiheir  continuing  to  lead  a  pasUxral  or:ag^i^ 
jMial  Ufe^  and  that  a  sedentary  or.  mefihanisal.  empk^nnent 
ftnusi  of  necessity  assimilate  theiki  to  other  artisans^  AI« 
though  there  may  be  some  reason  for  this  cmidusiiHi^  per*' 
hapa  it  assumes  too  much;  for  it  is  presumed  that,,  evw 
fUi^posing  the  Highlander  should  become  a  mannfectunfr, 
there  is  still  something  left  to  distinguish  him.firom  etth^r 
the  Glasgow  or  the  Perth  weaver. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the  actual  removal  of  the  in- 
habitants to  another  country,  which  the  State  has  rcfiaon  to 
deprecate,  as  the  manner  in  which  it  has,  in  so  many  in- 
stances, been  effected,  and  the  impressicm  whidi  •  it  has 
made  upon  the  character  and  spirit  of  those  who  remiun  in 
their  native  country.  Under  proper  limitations,  emigration 
is  denrable,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged,  in  as  much  as  it 
affords  vent  for  a  redundant  population,  whidi  might  other- 
wise prove  injurious  to  a  country  without  commerce,  and 

wlseby  others  for  militis  substittttes.  When  I  wasrecmiting  ftnr  the  78ih, 
the  regiment  was  in  the  East  Indies^  and  the  pfrospect  held  out  to  die 
men  of  embarking  for  that  country  m  a  few  months ;  yet  they  engaged 
with  me,  and  other  officers,  for  ten  guineas,  when  they  could  have  got 
twenty  guineas  as  militia  substitutes. 
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without  ^ttenttve  tracks  of  new  and  uncul^vatedl  land.  • 
Surplus  popuktioa,  where  it  exists  in  the  Highlands,  mttst 
be  disposed  of  as  in  all  other  countries.  But  admitting  that 
nodarate  emigntion  would  provide  fcr  an  usefiil  people,  if 
too  numerous  for  their  native  countr j,  this  cannot  aj^y  tt> 
measures  wfaidi  do  not  aim  at  lessening  the  number  of  peo^ 
pie,  but  ekfaer  at  the  complete  expatnation  of  the  wh(^,  or 
such  a  depression  of  die  condition  ct  thofse  who  are  peni^* 
ted  to  remain,  as  will  endanger  their  independence  hj  creat- 
ing both  the  necessity  of,  and  inclination  to  receive,  charir 
trible  aid,  and  by  thus  increasHig  in  a  tenfold  ratio  the  evil 
of  a  redundant  populadon,— -an  evil  which  is  by  no  means 
genaral  in  the  Ifighlands,  f  aiid  which  exists  only  in  those 
places  where  small  lots  of  an  acre,  or  more,  have  been  assign- 
ed to  each  of  those  families  whose  former  farms  bad  beep 
dBsmantled.  Smigration  is,  in  every  view,  preferable  to 
this  system  of  retaining  the  peasantry  after  they  have  lost 
their  lands,  and  of  confining  them  within  bounds  too  narrow 
to  afibrd  them  subustence.  Voluntary  anigration  would 
benefit  the  state  by  strengthening  the  ootomes^  and  trans" 
fusing  ilito  diBsr  general  mass  aUe  and  intrepid  defending 
but  it  is  much  to  be  foared  that  the  provocations  and  <^ 

*  It  was  Bendiog  forth  coloniea  from  a  rediindABt  population^  which 
originally  peopled  the  difierent  rc^ons  of  the  earth.  This  was  the  po- 
licy of  Greece  and  Rome^  and^  in  later  ages^  of  the  northern  nations. 
Who,  hi'lheir  iriig;rationis  southward,  overcame  and  ultimately  suhdued 
the  Roman  empJNw 

t  While  the  evil  of  a  crowded  popukttoii  is  sotnudk  dieaded  in  the 
Highlands,  it  must  he  irreconcileable  with  every  principle  of  sound  pdicy 
or  humanity,  to  attempt  to  check  emigration,  its  best  antidote.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  maOiy  complaints  of  a  superabundant  population,  grain, 
ta  all  ayerage  seasons,  is  no  plentiftd,  «ven  !n  the  most  populous  gllens, 
Sb  whioli  the  people  faanre  been  retained  in  ihelr  of  iginai  poascssieas, 
that  the  greater  part  is  unsaleable.  Now,  as  provisions  are  unsaleable 
Shm  ihetr  abundance,  can  there  be  any  serious  danger  of  over-popu- 
Istioa?  Or  is  it  a  commendable  measure  to  attempt  to  core  this  evil 
where  it  exists,  by  converting  a  portion  of  the  arable  lands  into  pasttnre, 
and  thos  leaseuing  the  gioss  amount  of  the  produoe  of  the  soil  in  a  oaun- 
try  where  it  is  pretended  that  the  surplus  population  isafaeadypMsing 
hard  on  the  means  of  subsistence  ^ 
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proAoa^  vKi^h  hate  alrasdy  induoMl  many  to  flghl  in  the 
i«nkft  of  Ad  memy^  nu^,  at  tone  f nttire  dny,  get  tKose  irhd 
hA^e  iottght  an  aiPf Icmi  in  our  oolomea  in  open  attay  against 
die  moAer  oountty ,  whtfow  they  have^  in  effedt,  been  hfr* 
nbhadL  *  The  intetcoutee  between  IIi^;Uand  lan^<«dd«id 
didr  people  iMemblee  that  of  a  family ,  and^  when  a  brea^ 
of  confidence  0oeur8»  their  quands  and  animottties,  like 
those  of  long  tried  frtendBy  are  the  more  bitter  andpabful ;  f 

*  While  th^  sentences  of  judges  condemning  criminals  to  temporary 
iMnisiiment  have  been  questioned,  as  being  too  severe^  and  tbe  mi- 
teries  of  the  ^oDYictai  on  the  passage  to  Neur  South  Wales^  have  been 
brought  uadef  the  view  of  Firtianietit^little  nocios  has  been  taken  ef  the 
thoajiimdi  driven  from  the  Hiif^iknda;  of  whom  spbmdj  nwrt  sell  the 
lerenion  of  a  portion  of  their  lives  for  the  expence  of  the  passage^  tho 
miaeries  of  which,  and  of  the  after  slavery^  will  be  seen  in  Parkinson's 
Tour  in  America,  and  other  works.  Emigrants  paying,  in  this  manner, 
fiir  thdr  passage,  are  said  to  be  bought  and  sold,  and  transferred  like 
cattfe  fipcm  hand  to  hand.  When  felons,  whO|  with  all  their  crimes, 
are  certainly  objects  of  compassion,  meet  with  such  commendable  sup- 
port, why  do  not  the  virtuous  and  innocent,  who  are  sent  to  perpetual 
exile,  meet  with  equal  commiseration  ?  While  government  is  arraigned 
for  supposed  inattention  to  the  comforts  of  those  whose  crimes  are  dis- 
graeeful  to  the  country  for  whose  saftty  they  are  transported,  the  mi- 
sery of  the  unoffending  Highlanders  does  not  seem  to  attract  the  same 
attention  as  the  supposed  harsh  usage  of  felons,  who,  in  reality,  are  ren- 
dered so  comfortable  on  the  passage,  that  in  a  voyage  of  ten  months, 
vessels  have  not  lost  an  individual  by  sickness.  How  different  is  the 
condition  of  unfortunate  emigrants  in  their  i^retched  and  crowded  ves- 
sels? In&ct,  the  subject  is  too  melancholy  to  contemplate  without  the 
deepest  6ommiseration. 

•f  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  thst  I  ^ve  too  many  instances  of  the 
attachment  and  fidelity  of  the  Highlanders  to  their  superiors.  I  shall 
only  give  one  more  from  a  number  of  facts  of  the  same  description. 
While  the  estates  forfeited  after  the  Rebellion  of  1745  t^ere  vested  in 
the  Crown,  the  rents  were  moderate,  and  the  leases  long,  the  latter  be- 
ing generally  forty-one  or  fifty-nine  years.  In  the  year  1763,  these 
estates  were  restored  to  those  who  had  been  attainted,  or  to  their  heiriB. 
This  event  caused  general  joy  in  the  Highlands,  and,  among  many  Other 
acts  of  kindness  of  his  late  Majesty  towards  the  Highlanders,  has  so  ope- 
rated on  their  ardent  minds,  long  and  a^ctionately  attached  to  their  kings 
and  superiors,  that  he  is  often  called  the  "  King  of  the  People."  The  heir 
of  one  of  the  persons  attainted  succeeded  to  an  estate  of  considerable  ex- 
tent.   Government,  with  a  kindness  that  might  have  been  imitated  to 
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pd;L/cfl<i|equen4y»  those  who  emigrate  from  eompiilflioii, 
99rry  witli  t|iem  a  laatiiig  remembranoe  of  the  cauee.  I  havf 
been  told  by  intelligent  officers  who  served  in  Canada  durr 
ijpg  .the  last  vaiv  that  they  found  the  Highland  i^DiigraBt^ 
more  fierce  in  their  animosity  against  the  mother  country 
than  even  the  n&thre  Ammeatas.  By  Weakening  the  piin- 
riple  of  loyalty  and  love  of  country  ainong  a  peojde  hitherto 
distinguished  for,  both,  but  whp  now  impute  part  of  theiir 
gnevaaoes  to  the  government  which  does  not  (perfaapa  caft- 
aot)  protect  them ;  the  interests  of  the  state  are  afiected^ 
and  a  fund  of  hostility  created,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
against  the  occurrence  of  some  season  of  difficulty  and  ina}^ 
wh^n  government  will  in  vain  look  for  aid  from  those  men 
iRhoae  minds  ate  rankling  with  the  remembrance  of  TeooBft 
hi^urieSy'and  whose  sjHrits  are  broken  by  an  accumulation 
(bf  actual  and  almost  intolerable  evils.  * 

adrantage;  femoTed  few  of  the  tacksmen,  *'  kindly  tenants,"  and  fol- 
l9WfiV8of  tile  old  ikmiliefl.  When  the  tenants  of  this  gentleman  found 
the  descendant  of  their  yenerated  chieft  in  possession  of  the  inheritance 
of  his  ancestors,  they  immediately  surrendered  their  leases,  douhled 
the  rents  upon  themselves,  and  took  new  ones  for  a  term  shorter  hy 
ten  years  than  that  which  was  yet  to  run  of  the  King's  leases ;  in  order, 
as  they  said,  that  the  man  whose  presence  among  them  had  diflfused  so 
much  happiness,  might  sooner  he  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  price 
of  produce,  which  they  saw  annually  increasing,  and  raise  his  rents  ac- 
cordingly. This  was  in  1783,  nearly  forty  years  after  the  whole  power 
of  the  chiefb,  except  over  the  minds  and  affections  of  the  people,  had 
ceased.  This  is  one  of  many  instances  ihat  show  how  lotag  those  ho- 
nou^ble  traits  of  character  continued,  and  the  importance  of  such  dis- 
interested and  generoua  attachment 

*  How  different  the  feelings  of  those  are  who  emigrate  voluntarily^ 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  instance.  A  rehtion  of  mine  had  beeA  an 
indulgent  landlord  to  a  nufnerous  tenantry.  By  his  kind  treatment, 
many  of  them  became;  nch,  at  least  they  believed  themselves  rich,  and 
wished  to  get  their  farms  enlarged.  Their  landlord  explained  to  them 
that  he  could  not  do  this  witibnit  injustice  to  others.  They  saw  the 
force  of  this  reasoning,  but,  still  anxious  to  enlarge  their  possessions, 
resolved  to  emigrate  to  a  country  where*  they  could,  without  injustice, 
accomplish  their  wishes ;  and  they  aooortiingly  gave  up  their  fkrms  and 
embarked  for  America.    Having  the  command  of  money,  one  detach* 
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-  These  emigituits,  widi  all  thdr  endearing  reoollections  of 
the  past,  have  excited  the  S3rmpatfa7  of  the  muse,  and  poetry 
has  been  called  in  to  interest  us  in  their  fate ;  but,  in  this 
ease,  truth  is  better  than  fictbn.  *     Dr  Robertson,  in  his 

ment  pnrchawd  a  tract  of  land  on  ihe  banks  of  the  Hodaon  river,  equal 
in  fertility  to  any  in  the  United  States ;  others  purchased  in  different 
parts  of  the  Union.  By  their  labour  they  cleared  a  considerable  portion 
of  land.  It  is  now  upwards  of  thirty  years  since  the  first  detabhment 
migrated ;  bat,  so  fi^  are  they  from  em^rtaining  a  spMl  of  bostiUty 
towards  this  country,  thai  they  cherish  the  kindest  feeiiugs  towards  their 
ancient  homes,  and  the  families  of  their  ancient  lairds ;  their  new  poasesr 
fiions  are  named  after  their  former  fkrms,  and  their  children  and  grand- 
idutdren  are  named  after  the  sons  and  daughters  of  their  laird ;  and  so 
loyal  were  they  to  the  king  and  goremment  of  this  country,  that,  to 
aNToid  serringHjgainst  them  in  the  late  war,  sevatal  emigraled  from  the 
States  to  Canada,  where  the  young  men  entered  Ihe  Ho||d  Militia  and 
Fenclfoles.  Such  are  the  consequences  of  considerate  treatment,  and  of 
voluntary  emigration. 

*  In  the  Emigrant,  by  the  late  Honourable  Henry  Erskinc;,  be  4s«* 
scribes  the  feelings  of  an  old  Highlander  on  quitting  his  native  cowHry 
IbrAmerica. 

^'  Farewell,  farewell,  dear  Caledonia's  strand. 
Hough  thou^  thou  be,  yet  still  my  natire  land, 
£xiled  from  thee,  I  seek  a  fbreign  shore, 
Friends^  kindred,  country,  to  behold  no  more : 
Bjr  hard  oppression  driven 


Thoa  dear  companion  of  my  happier  lift. 
Now  to. the  grave  gene  down,  my  virtuoas  wMe,  ■ 
'Twas  here  you  rear'd,  with  fond  aiatemal  prida. 
Five  oomdy  sons ;  three  for  their  coontry  died, 
Two  atUl  roaein,  asiiemiMalof  the  wars, 
Wilhottt  one  mark  of  honour  baldieur  aom : 
They  live  to  see  their  aire  denied  a  pave 
|n  lands  hia  much  Igv'd  children  died  to  save. 
My  two  remaining  boys,  with  sturdy  hands, 
Rear'd  the  scant  produce  of  otnr  nig^^  hnds  ; 
Scant  aa  it  was,  po  more  oar  hearta  desired, 
No  more  from  us  our  generous  lord  required. 

"  But,  ah !  sad  change,  those  bkssed  days  are  o'^r. 
And  peace,  cmtenl,  and  safety  charm  no  more : 
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Report  for  the  County  of  Inverness)  says,  *^  Some  of  the 
thanselyes  have  given  the  death  blow  to  chieffahH 
;  they  have  cut  the  oords  <xf  affection  which  tied  their 
fiiUowers  and  their  tribes,  and  yet  they  eomplam  of  the  d^ 
fection  of  their  tribes,  which,  with  their  eyes  open,  they 
have  driven  from  them.'*^  *  Those  who  respect  the  feekogs  of 
a  whole  peof^  may  mourn  over  the  breidung  of  those  conds 
whidi  bound  together  in  affectioiiate  duty  and  esteem  the 
diffisrent  <»!ders  of  Highland  society ;  and,  while  a  change 
of  management  and  improved  cultivation  were  not  only  ne- 
cessary, but  indispensable,  may  regret  that,  to  attain  diem, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  occasion  such  a  revolution 
as  has,  in  many  cases,  taken  place,  by  the  abrupt  and  un^ 
anticipated  adoption  of  such  measures  as,  without  time  or 
opportunity^fforded  for  guarding  against  the  convulsive 
shock,  have  been  productive  of  the  most  vicJent  changes^  and 
proved  sdbverttve  of  aU  former  habits  and  modes  dt  living. 

Another  lord  now  rules  those  wide  donuiins^ 
The  avaricious  tyrant  of  the  plains. 

"  For  thee^  insatiate  diief,  whose  ruthless  hand 
For  ever  drives  me  fimn  my  rmJdre  land ; 
For  thee  I  leave  no  greater  curie  hehindr 
Than  the  fell  bodiagsoCa  guJhjrMiadi 
Or  what  were  harder  to  a  soul  like  thiiie^ 
To  find  from  avarice  thy  wealth  decline. 


t€ 


Feed  on^  my  flocks,—- my  barmless  people,  hed, 
The  worst  that  ye  can  soflfer  is  to  hked. 
O!  that  the  murderer's  steel  utitrs  an  tnyfesf. 
Hew  fondly  would  I  Hay  to  perish  hefir: 
But  hark,  my  sons  loudsaU  ne  ftem  -the  vale. 
And  lo !  the  vessel  spveads  her  swelling  sail.    > 
Farewell,  farewell* 


HH*i 


Then  casting  many  a  tingerii^  look  bdiliid, 
Down  the  steep  mountatai'sbrsw  began  to  wind. 

*  See  Report  to  the  Board  of  Agricukure. 
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SECTION  V. 

StnuggUng — l^ets  qfihis  traffic— Causes  ti^ich  tempt  the  people 
to  engage  in  it^^Regulations  prothtctroe  of  ben^  in  one  dit-* 
irictf  may  he  prejudicial  in  anotker^^Conseyuences  of  reducing 
ike  JHUgUanders  from  tie  condition  cftmM  tenaniry-^Xapid 
progr^se  of  in^rooement  in  ike  sontiem  Higklanie^^Poticy  of 
retaining  an  agriculiural  pifpidcAum* 

I  M08T  DOW  advert  to  a  cause  which  contributea  to  4eniP: 
rali^e  the  Highlanders  in  a  manner  equally  rapid  and  la? 
mutable*  Smugg^ling  has  grown  to  an  alanning  ext»t» 
9ad^  if  not  d^eckedy  will  undermine  the  best  principles  of 

thepeople.  Let  a  man  be  habituated  to  falsehood  and  fraud 
in  one  line  of  life^  and  he  will  soon  learn  to  extend  it  to  all  his 
acsd<»is.  This  traffic  operates  like  a  secret  poison  on' all 
their  nM»al  feelings.  They  are  the  more  readily  betrayed 
into  it»  as,  though  acute  and  ingenious  in  r^^ard  to  all  that 
oixnes  within  the  scope  of  their  observatkmy  they  do  not 
ocxBiNrehend  the  nature  or  purpose  of  iBsqpoBts  levied  on  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  nor  have  they  any  d^nct  idea  of  the 
{NractiGe  of  smuggling  being  attended  with  disgrace  or 
tur|Htude.  As  a  contrast  to  the  disccmtents  agiunst  go* 
vemm^it  which  prevail  in  the  south,  on  pdiitical  subjects^ 
and  on  Befrarm,— *in  the  north,  annual  parliaments,  universal 
suffrage,  and  the  whole  catabgue  of  political  grievance8,»«re 
never  thought  of.  There  the  severity  and  intricacy  of  the 
Excise  laws,  whidi  render  them  equidly  difficult  to  be  un- 
derstood or  obeyed,  conjoined  with  the  conduct  of  indin- 
dual  proprietors,  form  the  theme  of  their  complamts.  The 
4eficate  situation  in  which  landlords  are  }daced,  when  sit- 
ting as  magistrates  on  Excise  courts,  and  inflicting  penalties 
for  smuggling,  has  a  strong  influence  on  the  minds  of  their 
tenants,  who  complain  that  they  cannot  dispose  of  their  pro- 
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dnoe,  or  paj  their  Tents,  without  the  «d  of  this  fotUddea 
traffic ;  and  it  is  diffieult  to  persuade  them  that  gentleHieB 
are  sincere  in  thdr  attempts  to  suppress  a  practice  without 
which,  as  it  is  asserted,  thar  moomea  could  not  be  paid, 
IB  B  country  where  legal  distillaticm  is  in  a  nuuumr  pnrfur* 
htfted.  How  powerfully  this  appeatance  of  inoonsifitency 
contributes  to  affect  the  esteem  and'  respect  of  tenants  for 
their  landlords,  must  be^suSciently  evieksit. 
*  By  act  of  Parliament,' the  Hig^daad  district  was  marked 
out  by  a  definite  line,  extending  deog  the  soudkiem  base  of 
the  Grampiaiis,  withki  which  ^  distillation  of  spirits  was 
|»«(4iU>it0d  firom  •  stills  of  leas  than  SOO  gallons.  It  is  evident 
Ant  4his  lati^^was  al  eonypleteinterdict,  as  a  still  of  this  mag* 
tMude  Vottld  consume  tnofe  than  the  diqx]il5aUe  grdin  id 
the  most  eJMtmve  cotonty  within  diis  newly  drawn  bbmr- 
liarf ;  nor  cculdl  ftiel  he  obtakied  for  sudi  an  estabiishmkit, 
t»Mlout  nn  efi^nde  diat'the  c^ommodity  could  nsii  possiMy 
b^k'  'Th^'sal«l,'t^  of  the  spirits  produced  vttu^  circum*' 
iMH|b«d  #ith)n  the  saihe  Kne,  and  dius  the  market  which 
^b$ie  ccmld  hate  supported  the  manufoct^ire  i^ks  enlitc§y  cut 
(9tfl  Aldiottgh  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  in  many  dislricti^ 
lnMooiiase<)uence  of  recent  agricultu^  impntv^menfes,  gvaally 
^i^t^eeds  tiie  consumptibn^  the  inferior  quality  of  dik  g^ttta» 
and  the  great  expence  of  carryingit  to  the  Loidand  distillery 
#h0,  by  a  reedy  market,  and  tl^  coriimand  of  fuei,  Cain  mim 
flitf  y  ac^oAiiiMxlate themselres  to  this  law,  renders  h  hnprao- 
lifteUe  for  the  farmers  to  dispose  of  their,  gmin  in  any  man^ 
ner  adequate  to  pay  rents  equal  to  the  real  value  of  their 
;fanns,  subject  as  they  are  to  the  many  drawbacks  of  ui^- 
4;ertain  climate,  uneven  surface,  distance  fi:iom  market^  and 
aearcity  of  fuel.  Thus  hardly  any  altomative  remained  but 
that  of  having  recourse  to  illicit  distillation,  oc  resignation  of 
their  farms,  and  breach  of  their  enfgagements  with  their  land- 
lords. *     These  are  difficulties  of  which  the  Highlanders 

,  *  Sinoe  the  fonnatipn  of  roads  to  the  hUl  mosses^  and  the  ii^troduc- 
tion  of  carts^  the  consumption  of  peat  for  fuel  has  greatly  increased^  and 
is  quickly  diminishing  the  supply.    Peat  has  become  an  expensive  fuel ; 
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complaki  heavily,  asserting  that  naturo  and  the  diftiUer]5* 
laws  present  msunnountaUe  obstacles  to  the  carrying  on  a 
l^al  traffic.  The  surplus  produce  of  their  agricultural  lar 
bour  win,  therrfore,  remain  on  their  hands^  unless  they  in- 
cur an  expcnce  beyond  what  the  article  will  bear,  ia  convey- 
mg  to  the  Lowland  market  so  bulky  a  commodity  as  the 
raw  material,  and  by  the  drawback  at  price  on  their  iaferior 
grain.  In  this  manner,  Iheir  produce  must  be  disposed  d 
at  a  great  loss,  as  it  cannot  be  legally  manufactured  in  the 
country.  Hence  they  resort  to  smii^ling  9»  their  only  rer 
source.  If  it  be  indeed  true,  that  this  illegal  traffic  ha$ 
made  sudi  d^IoraUe  breadies  m  the  honesty  and  morals 
of  the  people,  the  revenue  drawn  from  the  large  distiUeriefii 
to  which  the  Higjilanders  have  been  made. the  sacrifice,  has 
been  procured  at  too  h%^h  a  price  to  the  country. 

By  the  late  alterations  in  the  distiUerjiwlawa^  the.  sis^.  .0f 
the  still  has  fae«it  reduced  with  a  view  of.  meeting' the. aoav- 
city  of  fttd,  and  the  limited  means  of  the  Highlanden^ 
Government  had,  unfortunately,  shut  their  eyes  Ho  the  repr^ 
nestationsof  the  evil  consequ^sces  resultiiig  frotai  those.  f)jrf»- 
^bkocy  measures,  and  had  turned  a  ready  ear  to  the  offjaiy 
0ifm9eTm9  by  the  large  distillers.  This  coi^ASt  betweafi 
temporary  revenue,  and  lasting  injury  to  themoridaof.# 
.TirtuoiiB  people,  was  so  long  continued,  th^t  the  evil  hash«- 
0Niie  too. general,  but  not  beyond  remedy.  If  the.BxciM^ 
lawa  a^ece  sor  framed  as  to  enable  the  Highland 'distiUfs?  ftp 
oveaooqp^  the  difficulties  whidi  nature  has  tbiowa  m  •  1^ 

t    -      '  .  ,» 

the  rainngf  and  carrying  home  the  quantity  necessary  for  even  fhmil^ 
purposes  consume  much  valuable  time,  in  the  season  hest  calculatea 
ibr  agricuitm-al  labour  and  improrements.  Coals  are  now  -brougfift 
ihlrty>  fbtty,  and  avai  tfty  miles  by  lomd  earriage^  iu  prtftrenoB  ts^tlft 
^CKp^eeand  loss  of  time  in  preparing  a  species  of  Aiel  whl^li  is  not  w^H 
calculated  for  atroug  fires.  Although  the  weakness  of  the  ^el  improve 
the  quality  of  the  spirits^  the  expence  of  this  article  is  of  itself  a  good 
argument  against  the  propriety  or  justice  of  equaH^ing  the  Highland 
duties  with  those  of  the  Lowland  distilleries^  independently  of  the 
great  difierence  in  the  quality  of  the  grain^  tnd  of  th^  distance  from 
market. 
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way,  and  with  his^l^^t  and  inferior  gnin,  to  pay  the  <hitie8 
which  aie  calculated  for  the  more  pcodueti^e  grain  of  the 
flouth^n  counties,  it  might  isfely  be  predicted  that  smu|^ 
l^ing  to  any  extent  would  apeedily  disappew*.  *  It  is  well 
known  that  snugging  was  little  pnctised,  imd  produced  no 
deterioration  in  the  nionds  of  the  peopli^  (who,  in  the  last 
age,  were  not,  inany  manner,  addicted  to  strong  liquors^  *)*) 
till  the  change  in  die  Exctse-laws,  |  and  in  the  manner  of 

*  WheD  the  duty  on  malt  was  lowered  a  few  years  ago,  all  grain 
malted  in  the  Highlands  at  Perthshire  was  entered  for  the  Excise  duty^ 
and  a  great  increase  of  rerenae  drawn ;  hvit,  when  it  was  agun  aug- 
mented, nnugglii^  of  mdt  leoammenesd,  and  the  lereniie  prodncBd 
wiB  hatdly  wotth  the  ezpenee  of  eoUectiMi. 

t  The  salaries  of  Excise-officers  are  so  small,  as  iahe  madeqnate  t^ 
the  support  of  their  families,  and  the  expence  to  which  the  exercise  of 
their  duty  lays  them  open,  viz.  heing  daily  on  horseback,  and  living 
much  in  taverns.  The  deficiency  Is  supplied  by  their  being  allowed  a 
thaie  of  bH  fines  and  aeimrei ;  but  it  is  evident  dmt^  if  tiiere  ware  n# 
nuigg^ng^  there  oould  be  neither  fines  nor  aaiaum,  andj  while  the 
suppression  of  the  traffic  would  destroy  a  soufoe  of  .g;reat  emolument  I9 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  suppress  it,  they  must  live  on  their  small  and 
inadequate  salaries,  an  alternative  to  which  it  were  prudent  not  to  ex- 
pose them.  Wtthout  attributing  any  improper  oondael,  or  neglect  of 
duty,  to  men  placed  in  this  situation,  it  is  well  known,  that  fines  and 
seizures  have  failed  in  suppressing  smuggling.  On  the  contrary,  smug- 
glers proceed  with  more  eagerness  than  usual,  immediately  after  a  sei^ 
ureor  conviction,  as  otherwise, how  could  the  consequent  fine  be  paid? 

X  Till  within  the  last  thirty  years,  whf&ky  was  less  used  in  fbe  High* 
landEi  thtti  nun  and  brandy  which  were  smuggled  firom  thcwest  ooast^ 
and  thence  conveyed  all  over  the  country.  Indeed,  it  was  not  tUl  the  be- 
ginning, or  rather  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  that  spirits  of 
any  kind  were  so  much  drank  as  ale,  which  was  then  the  universal  beve- 
xage.  Every  account  and  tradition  go  to  prove  that  ale  was  the  principal 
di^kamong  thecountry  people,  and  French  wines  and  brandy  among  the 
gentry.  In  confirmation  of  the  general  traditions,  I  may  state  that  Mr 
Stewart  of  Crossmount,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  who  lived 
till  his  lOith  year,  informed  me,  that.  In  his  youth,  strong  frothing  ale 
£:om  the  cask  was  the  common  beverage.  It  was  drank  firom  a  circular 
shallow  cup  with  two  handles.  Those  of  the  gentry  wereof  silver,  (which 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  ancient  fimilies,)  and  those  used  by  the  comanop 
people  were  of  variegated  woods.    Small  cups  were  used  finr  spuits. 
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lettioglwd ;  and  there  b  little  doubt,  that,  tf  the  lam 
ware  aeeomwodated  to  the  peculiar  cireiiin&taiice«  of  the 
Highlandu,  the  prediction  wl^cb  I  have  now  ventured  to 
make  would  be  fully  varified.  In  thiac^funion  I  am  aupporl* 
ed  by  that  of  many  nten  of  judgment,  and  knowledge  of  the 
cbametw  and  dispofntion  of  the  people,  whom  I  have  coa^ 
suited,  and  who  have  uniformly  slated  that  naug^^ing  was 
little  practised  till  within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  open 
defianee  of  the  laws,  the  progress  of  chicanery,  perjury, 
hatred,  and  mutual  recrimination,  with  a  constant  dread  and 
suspicion  of  informers, — men  not  being  sure  of,  nor  confi- 
dent in,  thw  next  neighbours,  which  resultsfrom  smuggling, 
and  the  habits  which  iteng»iders,«-4ure  subjects  highly  isa- 
portattt,  and  regarded  with  the  most  serious  consideration, 
and  the  deep^  regret,  by  all  who  value  the  permanent  wel- 
fare of  their  country,  which  depends  so  materially  upon  the 
preservation  of  the  morals  of  the  people*  Nopeoplecan  be 
moie  sensible  than  the  H^hlanders  themsdives  are  of  this 
mehttM^ly  chimge  from  their  ilxtner  habits  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  good  neighbourhood,  when  no  man  dreaded  an 
infonn(»r,  or  suspected  that  his  neighbour  would  betray  him, 

Wlilsky  house  is  a  term  unknown  in  the  Gaelic.  Puhlic  houses  are 
ealled  Tai-Leanne,  that  is^  ale-bouses.  In  addition  to  the  authority  of 
Mr  Stewart^  (who  was  a  man  of  sound  ju^lgmenl^  and  aoauiate  nemory 
to  his  lost  hour,)  i  have  that  of  roenof  peii&ot  venicity  and  gnat  iatsl* 
licence  regarding  every  thing  oonoected  with  their  native  country.  In 
the  early  part  of  th^r  reco^ection>  and  in  the  time  of  their  fathers,  the 
whisky  drank  in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire  was  brought  principally 
from  the  Lowlands.  The  men  to  whom  I  allude  died  within  the  last 
Ibuty  yearSf  at  a  great  age,  and  consequently  the  time  they  aUude  t^ 
was  the  end  of  the.  serenteenth  eentury,  md  up  to  the  years  U3a  and 
1740.  A  haUad  full  of  humour  and  satire,  composed  on  an  ances- 
tor of  mine,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  which  is  sung  to  the  tune  of 
Logie  o'  Buchan,  or  rather  as  the  Highland  traditions  have  it,  the 
words  of  Logic  o'  Buchan  were  set  to  the  air  of  this  more  aneient  bat 
lady  deaenbes  the  Laird's  jovial  and  hospitable  manner,  and  akxig  witli 
4)iber  £^ti|,  hia  drinking  a  brewing  of  ale  at  one  sitting,  oft  convivial 
museting.  In  this  song  whisky  is  never  mentioned  ;  nor  is  it  in  any  eas^ 
except  in  the  modern  ballads  and  songs. 
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or  secretly  offer  for  his  fami.  And  they  still  recollect  that 
the  time  has  heetk  when  the  man  who  had  betrayed  or  im- 
dermined  the  character  or  interests  of  his  friend  and  neigh- 
bour, would  have  been  viewed  as  an  outcast  from  the  sodety 
to  which  he  belonged.  But,  while  they  bitterly  lament  this 
change,  they  ascribe  much  of  it  to  the  seeming  determina- 
tion of  government  to  prevent  distillation  on  a  small  scale, 
by  enforcing  laws  and  regulations  unsuitable  to  the  country 
or  its  means,  and  equally  difllcnlt  to  be  comprdiended  or 
obeyed ;  and  when  landlords  cannot  draw  the  full  value  of 
their  lands,  ncnr  tenants  pay  their  rents  without  a  vent  for 
their  produce,  the  complaints  of  the  Hi^landers,  both  pro> 
prietors  and  tenants,  seem  to  be  well  founded. 

The  recent  change  of  disposition  and  character  forms  an 
additional  argument  with  those  who  urge  the  prdprie^  of  Be* 
moving  the  ancient  inhabitants,  on  jdeas  derived  from  their 
supposed  incapacity  and  poverty,  or  from  the  climate  and 
soil.  This  character  has  been  depicted  in  strong  colours. 
Pinkerton  describes  the  Celts  as  <<  mere  radical  savages,  not 
advanced  even  to  a  state  of  barbarism ;  and  if  any  tor&gner^^ 
adds  he,  '^  doubts  this,  he  ha&  only  to  step  into  the  Cdtic 
part  of  Wales,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  and  look  at  them,  for 
they  are  just  as  they  were,  incapable  of  industry  or  cultivar 
ticm,  even  after  half  their  blood  is  Gothic,  and  remain,  as 
marked  by  the  ancients,  fond  of  li^  and  enemies  to  trutb.^ 
Without  being  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  this  author,  the 
well  known  fact  should  be  recollected,  that  much  of  the 
land  in  the  Highlands  is  barren,  rugged,  and,  from  the  nu- 
merous heights  and  declivities,  difficult  to  cultivate;  that 
the  climate  is  cold,  wet,  and  boisterous ;  and  that  the  wint^ 
is  long  and  severe,  and  the  country  fitted  only  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  hardy  abstemious  population.  No  doubt,  the 
population  is  numerous  in  many  districts,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  fertile  land,  but  nevertheless,  the  people  have 
supported  themselves  with  an  independence,  and  a  freedom 
from  parochial  aid,  which  a  richer,  more  favoured,  and  more 
fertile  country,  might  envy. 
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The  indolence  of  the  Highlanders  is  a  common  topic  of 
lemai^ :  at  the  same  time  it  is  admitted,  that,  out  of  their 
own  country,  they  show  no  want  of  exertion,  and  that,  in  ez- 
eeuting  any  work  by  the  piece,  and  in  all  situations  where 
they  clearly  see  their  interest  concerned,  they  are  per- 
severing,  active,  and  trust-worthy.  *  But  sdll  it  is  maintain- 
ed, that,  if  placed  on  small  farms  in  their  native  country^ 
they  are  worse  than  useless.  If  this  o[nnion  be  well-found- 
ed, it  might  furnish  a  subject  of  inquiry,  why  men  should 

*  The  integrity  and  oapability  of  the  numennu  bands  of  Highlanders 
which  supplied  Edinhurgh  with  Cadditt  is  proverbial.    These  Caddies 
were^  daring  the  last  centary,  a  species  of  porters  and  messengers  ply- 
ing in  the  open  street,  always  ready  to  execute  any  commissiony  and  to 
act  as  messengers  to  die  most  distant  comers  of  the  kingdom,  and  were 
often  employed  in  business  requiring  secrecy  and  dispatch,  and  frequent- 
ly  had  many  sums  of  money  entrusted  to  their  care.    Instances  of  a 
breach  of  trust  were  most  rare,  indeed  almost  unknown.    These  men 
carried  to  the  south  the  samefidelity  and  trust- worthiness  which  form- 
ed a  marked  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Highlanders  of  that  period, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  nnder  regulations  of  their  own. 
Dr  SmoUel,  in  his  Humphry  CliakcTi  gives  an  aceoont  of  an  anniver- 
sary dinner  of  this  fraternity,  of  which  nine-tenths  were  Highlanders, 
though  little  now  remains  of  the  original  order  of  Caddies.    These  em- 
ployments are  thrown  into  other  channels,  the  number  of  stage-cosohes 
rendering  communication  so  cheap  and  safb,  that  spedal  menengersare 
mmeoessary.  Iliere  are,  however,  many  Highlanders  in  Edinbuigh  em« 
ployed  as  diairmen,  and  in  other  occupations,  and  it  might  furnish  no 
uninteresting  inquiiy,  whether  the  Highlanders  formerly  empbyed  in 
Edinburgh  were  more  trust-worthy,  and  more  remarkable  for  dieir  zeal, 
activity,  and  regard  to  their  word,  than  those  of  the  present  day  ?  If  such 
an  inquiry  should  prove  that  they  have  not  greatly  degenerated  firom  the 
virtues  of  their  predecessors,  perhaps  there  is  little  foundation  fbr  the 
reports  of  the  def^orable  want  of  religion  and  morality  in  the  north.  - 
It  would,  on  the  contrary,  show  that  their  moral  feelings,  and  the  sense 
of  riiame  which  they  attached  to  a  breach  of  trust,  were  the  best  safe- 
guard of  that  integrity  which  made  them  valuable  serrants  to  the  pub- 
lic.  On  the  other  hand,  were  such  an  inquiry  to  show  a  change  of  dut- 
racter,  it  would  affinrd  a  melancholy  contradiction  to  the  reports  of  the 
improved  religioua  knowledge  of  die  Highlanders,  and  show  that  the 
blessings  resulting  from  religious  and  moral  education  were  not  so  de- 
fective in  the  last  age  as  many  have  been  made  to  beUere. 
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be  persevering  as  labourer  in  oncf>liituation,  and  in  another 
useless^  and  in  that  other,  too,  when  labouring  for  their  own 
.imme<}iate  comfort,  and  for  support  of  their  families  ?  It 
might  also  furnish  a  surmise,  that,  as  they  seldom  show  any 
deficiency  of  intellect  in  comprehending  thrir  own  interedts, 
so  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  system,  otherwise  what 
could  occasion  an  inconsistency  so  difficult  to  recondle  with 
any  known  principle,  as  that  a  man  should  be  indolent  and 
caveless  about  his  own  fields,  and  yet  active  and  vigilant 
about  those  of  others  ?  * 

Another  circumstance  has  prejudiced  the  character  of  the 
Highlanders  in  the  opinion  of  strangers,  and  that  is  the  re- 
luctance they  show  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aEnploym^at 
offered  them  on  the  Caledonian  Canal,  although  furnishing 
employment  to  the  ejected  tenants  was  one  of  the  reasons  as- 
fflgned  for  undertaking  that  work.  At  the  same  time,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  this  expensive  relief,  the  formation  of 
the  Canal,  can  only  be  temporary,  while  the  want  of  ^nj^oy 

*  The  small  tenantry  often  conplain  of  the  want  of  enomuragement 
to  improve.  But  the  want  of  enconragement  to  themaelTes  they 
would  not  perhaps  feel  so  nmch,  did  they  not  see  great  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  large  farmers,  while  they  themselves  ace  ahandoned 
to  their  own  exertions.  Thus,  when  glens  or  districts  in  the  H%h£andi 
are  depopulated,  and  the  lands  given  to  a  man  of  capital,  estimates  are 
called  for  to  huild  a  proper  establishment,  large  sums  are  expended  on 
indosures,  and  stipulations  are  made  to  recompence  the  tenant  at  the 
end  of  the  lease  for  improvements  carried  on  by  him.  When  such  are 
the  very  commendable  encouragements  given  to  Bsirmers  on  a  large  scale, 
why  are  the  small  tenants  so  often  refused  any  kind  of  support  ?  Be* 
finre  large  houses  are  built  for  tenants,  it  mi|^t,  however,  be  a  matter 
of  consideration  to  apportion  the  rent  and  taxes  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  a  clear  income  suitable  to  the  accommodation  provided  for  thtta ; 
otherwise  it  must  appear  absurd  to  place  a  man  in  a  house  proper  for  an 
income  of  six  or  seven  hundred  a  year,  as  is  often  seen,  when  perhaps 
the  clear  profits  of  the  farm  are  not  fifty.  There  are  farms  of  two  and 
three  hundred  pounds  rent,  where  the  interest  of  money  sunk  in  bttUd« 
ing  houses  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds.  Had  these  men  the  fee>aimple 
of  their  farms,  k  might  be  a  question  bow  far  it  would  be  prudent  to  pay 
fifty  pounds  ocmoce  for  tlie  rent  of  a  dwelling  house  and  its  appendages. 
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• 

'  ment  is  p^rteanen t  The  aniall  number  of  Highlanders  who 
have  been  employed  on  the  Canal  has  afforded  ground  for 
an  o]miion,  that  they  have  a  disinclination  to  labour,  and 
are  not  calculated  for  any  exertion  beyond  the  habits  of  a 
pastoral  life.  To  those  who  are  strangers  to  their  habits 
and  way  of  thinking,  this  of  itself  might  appear  a  suflScient 
proof  c^  their  aversion  to  any  stationary  or  laborious  em- 
ployment ;  but  not  so  to  those  who  know  that  land,  cattle, 
and  ail  the  usual  appendages,  form,  as  I  have  already  no^ 
tieed,  the  principal  aim  of  a  Highlander's  ambition.  Depriv* 
ed  of  them,  he  is  lowered  and  broken  in  spirit ;  and  to  be^ 
come  a  labourer  in  his  own  country,  and  to  be  fcMrced  to  beg 
for  his  daily  hire  and  daily  bread,  in  sight  of  his  native 
mountains,  and  of  those  who  witnessed  his  former  prosperous 
state,  he  cannot  bear  without  extreme  impatience.  Hence, 
while  so  few  resorted  to  the  constant  and  well  paid  labour  on 
the  Canal,  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  thousands  crowded 
down  for  employment  to  the  most  distant  Lowlands.  Indeed, 
the  greater  the  distance  the  better,  as  at  a  distance  from  home 
they  were  unknown,  and  their  change  of  station  remained 
concealed,  or  unnoticed.  For  the  same  reason,  they  overcome 
thdur  attachment  to  their  native  country,  and  emigrate  to  the 
woods  of  America,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  portion  of 
land,  the  possession  of  which  they  consider  as  the  surest 
aofid  most  respectable  source  of  independence.  "  Wherever 
the  Highlanders  are  defective  in  industry,**  says  the  late 
Professor  Walker,  **  it  will  be  found,  upon  fair  inquirv,  to 
be  rather  their  misfortune  than  their  fault,  and  owing  to 
their  want  of  knowledge  and  opportunity,  rather  than  to 
any  want  of  spirit  for  labour.  Their  disposition  to  indus- 
try is  greater  than  is  usually  imagined,  and,  if  judiciously 
directed,  is  capable  of  being  highly  advantageous  both  to 
themselves  and  to  their  country .'^ 

Their  spirit  and  industry  may  be  seen  by  looking  to  the 
nature  of  the  country ,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  Highlands  formed  a  separate  and  independent  kingdom, 
repelling  all  invasions,  and  at  length  establishing  their  king 
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aod  govemineiit  in  mbipe  tettjie  regioDs.  It  nust^  there^ 
tore,  have  been  capable  of  supporting  a  greater  populafeifiB 
than  it  is  commonly  supposed  adequate  to  maintain  ;  fcxr, 
surrounded  as  the  people  y^&ce  by  the  sea,  and  by  n«^igb- 
bours  often  hostile,  preventing  any  excursions  beyond  their 
mountains,  except  by  force  of  arms,  thar  sole  dependence 
must  have  been  on  dieir  own  resources.  These  were  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  the  whole  inhabitants,  or  they  could  not 
have  so  long  existed  in  independence.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  extent  to  which  population 
might  be  carried  by  spirited  and  liberal  encouragement  to 
the  industry  and  energy  of  the  people.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  many  who  hold  that  the 
country  cannot  prosper  while  the  original  inhabitants  re- 
main, and  that,  to  improve  the  s(ul  where  the  people  are 
without' capital  or  skill,  would  be  a  vain  attempt.  This 
opinion  is  probably  the  cause  why,  in  .so  many  cases,  the 
liberal  encoqragement  of  Highland  landlords  has  been  di- 
rected to  other  channels  than  that  of  raising  the  condition  of 
the  original  occu pers  of  their  estates.  If  the  Highlanders 
are  deprived  of  their  lands,  where  is  the  benefit  to  them, 
that  great  sums  are  expended  in  building  large  and  commo- 
dious establishments  for  the  stranger  of  capital  ?  Is  it  advan- 
tageous to  the  ancient  race,  that  the  landlord  liberally  sacri- 
fices part  of  his  expected  rents  to  encourage  the  present  skil- 
ful possessors,  to  make  room  for  whom  they  were  removed  ? 
Nor  does  it  seem  clear  that  the  natives  of  the  coimtry  can 
profitably  avail  themselves  of  the  admirable  roads,  for  the 
formation  of  which  gentlemen  of  laudable  and  intelligent 
views  advanced  large  sums,  or  that  they  can  frequent  the 
inns  built,  and  the  piers  and  shores  formed,  as  by  their  re- 
moval to  their  new  stations,  as  cottagers,  they  are  left  with- 
out a  horse  to  travel  on  the  road,  and  without  produce  to 
embark  at  the  shores. 

It  was  not  by  depopulation,  or  by  lowering  the  condition 
of  the  inhabitants ;  it  was  not  by  depriving  the  country  of 
its  best  capital  and  strength,  ^*  a  sensible,  virtuous,  hiurdy, 
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and  iaborioU6  race  of  peojde,^  ^  and,  by  checking  ail  fur- 
ther increase  of  wealth,  except  what  might  arise  from  the  in. 
creased  value  of  the  produce  of  pasture  lands,  that  the 
Dutch  reclaimed  fertile  meadows  firom  the  ocean,  that 
the  Swks  turned  their  mountains,  into  vmeyards,  and  that 
the  natives  of  Majorca  and  Mincnrca,  scraping  the  rocky 
surface  of  their  reqieedve  islands,  (as  hard  as  the  most 
barren  within  the  Grampians,)  caused  them  to  produce  com 
and  wine  in  abundance.  What  industry  has  accomplished 
on  the  rocks  of  Malta  is  provertnaL  But,  in  the  n(»th, 
<^  the  climate  is  a  oommon-plaoe  objection  against  every 
ioiprovement.  It  is  certain  that  improvements  which,  fcH* 
dns  reason,  are  resisted  in  the  Highlands,  have  taken  place 
successfully  in  districts  of  Sootlmid,  which  are  more  unfa- 
vourable in  point  of  climate*^  ^f*  If  such  is  the  case  in 
other  districts,  the  difficulty  should  be  more  easily  overcome 
in  the  Highlands,  from  the  abstemious  and  hardy  habits  of 
the  people,  who  are  contented  and  happy  with  the  jdainest  and 
cheapest  food.  Wherever  time  has  been  allowed,  and  pro- 
per encouragement  afforded,  the  industry  of  the  tenants  has 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  climate,  end  of  unproductive 
schL  X      Although  their  labours  are  unremitting,  their  time 

*  Professor  Walker's  EcoDomical  History.  f  Ibid. 

j:  No  encouragement  to  a  Highlander  is  equal  to  the  prospect  of  a  per- 
manent residence^  and  of  an  immediate  return  for  his  labour.  The 
rent  should  be  fully  as  high  as  the  produce  will  admits  with  a  promise 
of  reduction  in  proportion  to  ,the  extent  of  improvements  made.  Hence^ 
when  men  rent  small  farms  of  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  acres,  they 
will,  with  their  perscmal  labour,  and  that  of  their  families  or  servants, 
be  able  to  drain,  clear,  and  inclose  the  land.  The  improvements  should 
be  annually  valued,  apd  one-fourth  or  one- third  of  the  amount  allowed 
to  the  tenant  as  a  deduction  from  his  rent.  In  this  manner  an  indus- 
trious tenant  will  work  equal  to  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  rent. 
This  will  make  the  farm  cheap  during  the  progress  of  improvement, 
and,  as  these  operations  can  be  completed  in  a  few  years,  the  landlord 
will  afterwards  have  his  full  rent,  which  the  tenant  will  be  enabled  to 
pay  easily  by  the  improved  state  of  his  land ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
lease,  can  afford  a  considerable  augmentation  from  his  increased  produce, 
the  consequence  of  his  own  industry,  and  of  the  encouragement  given 
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and  attention  are  divided  among  so  many  objects,  thai  the 
aggregate  produce  of  their  labour  is  less  visilde  than  wh^re 
the  same  time  is  employed  in  the  single  endeavour  to  ex- 
tract the  utmost  produce  from  the  soil.     The  tending  of 
cattle  wandering  over  mountains,  or  constantly  watched  in 
pastures  not  inclosed,  and  the  preparing  and  carrying  home 
th^fuel,  with  numerous  interrupticmi^  divide  and  increaae 
thdr  toil,  in  a  manner  of  which  the  people  of  the  {dains 
can  form  no  idea.     These,  indeed,  are  not  monotonous  la- 
bourse  that  chain  down  the  bodv  to  a  certain  spot,  and  fimit 
theinii,dtoaiuirrow»a>geofide.8;  uM  they  are  toUsm- 
cessant  and  exhausting.  A  different  kind  of  labour  may  seon. 
more  advantageous  to  those  economists,  who  would  reduce 
the  labouring  class  to  mere  machines,  and  produce,  in  this 
free  country,  a  division  of  the  people  into  castes,  like  the 
population  of  India.     But  such  a  change  is  nowhere  de- 
sirable, and  is  impossible,  in  regions  divided  from  each 
other  by  almost  insurmountable  barriers.     A  general  plan 
of  making  all  persons,  however  different  their  circumstan- 
ces, conduct  the  agriculture  of  their  respective  districts,  in 
the  same  manner,  like  the  iron  bed  of  Procrustes  which  all 
were  made  to  fit  by  being  either  tortured  to  length,  or 
shortened  by  mutilation,  must  not  only  be  inexpedient,  but 
cruel  and  oppressive  to  the  tenant,  and  subversive  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  landlord.  * 

hinij-^which  may  be  said  to  have  cost  the  landlord  nothing,  as  the  mo- 
ney remitted  out  of  the  rent  could  not  perhaps  have  been  paid  without 
the  personal  labour  and  improvement  of  the  tenant.  It  is  evident  that 
this  process  could  not  be  accomplished  by  mere  capital  alone^  without 
the  personal  labour  of  the  occupier  ;  and  that  the  farm  must  consequent- 
ly be  small,  because,  if  the  work  were  done  by  hired  labour,  the  payivent 
by  the  landlord  would  be  no  relief  to  the  tenant  in  the  way  of  abate- 
ment of  rent,  as  he  must  pay  it  away  to  those  he  hired ;  whereas,  if  he 
labours  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  his  family,  he  retains  the  money 
for  his  immediate  use.  Such  a  mode  as  this  might  be  advisable  in  bar- 
ren land,  which  will  not  always  reimburse  any  considerable  outlay  of 
money  without  the  assistance  of  the  personal  labour  of  the  cultivator. 

*  The  sagacity  and  facility  of  accommodation  to  novel  situations 
that  mark  the  Highland  character,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  versatility 
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But  it  is  unnecessftry  to  talk  of  economy,  industry,  afid 
morals,  in  regard  to  a  country  without  people,  as  is  the 
state  of  many  Highland  districts.  These  districts,  once 
well  peopled  with  a  race  who  looked  back  £»r  ages  to  along 
line  of  ancestors,  will  now  only  be  known  like  the  ancient 
Picti^  naticm;  that  is,  by  name,  by  historical  tradition, 
and  by  the  remains  of  the  houses  and  the  traces  (rf  the  agri- 
cultural labours  of  the  andent  inhabitants.  In  these 
there  can  be  no  increase  of  the  general  pi^uce,  by  any 
melioration  of  the  soil,  and  consequently  the  rents  can 
advance  only  by  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  animals  fed  on 
the  pastures;  and  as  this  increase  ctf  price  may  proceed 
from  a  previous  loss  by  severe  winters,  diseases,  and  other 
causes,  it  is  rather  a  precarious  contingency.  The  increased 
value  of  animal  produce  has  enabled  those  interested  to  put 
forth  statementsof  theunpreoedentedrichesof  thecountry,  and 
of  the  expected  prosperity.of  those  placed  in  the  new  villages.* 

arising  from  such  varied  occupations.  As  emigrants  settling  in  a  wil- 
demessj  the  exemption  from  dependence  on  tradesmen  must  be  pecU' 
liarly  useful.  If  the  Highland^  like  the  English  peasant^  could  not 
Sttbdst  without  animail  f6od,  and  bread  made  of  the  best  of  flour,  to- 
gether with  ale  and  beer,  it  would  give  Mime  strength  to  tlie  opinion 
of  those  who  think  that  tlie  barren  lands  of  the  north  ought  to  be  left  in 
a  state  of  nature,  and  that  an  attempt  to  improve  them  to  advantage 
would  be  hopeless,  as  the  produce  of  so  barren  a  soil  could  not  support 
a  people  requiring  such  expensive  food.  But,  when  we  have  men  of 
vigorous  bodies,  capable  of  subsisting  on  potatoes  and  milk  for  nine 
months  in  the  year,  using  animal  food,  beer,  or  spirits,  only  on  great  oc« 
casions,  and  wheaten  bread  never,  it  may  be  allowed  that  a  Highland 
proprietor,  having  lands  fit  for  cultivation,  and  a  hardy  race,  might 
preserve  the  one,  and  improve  the  other,  and  thus  secure  a  more  certain 
increase  of  income  on  his  improved  soil,  than  that  which  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  increased  price  of  sheep  or  cattle. 

*  In  the  same  manner,  reports  are  published  of  the  unprecedented 
increase  of  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  the  Highlands,  proceeding,  as 
it  is  said,  from  the  late  improvements ;  whereas  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  increase  is  almost  entirely  occasioned  by  the  resort  of  fishers  from 
the  south.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  estimation  in  which  Highland  fish- 
ermen are  held,  and  the  little  share  they  have  in  those  improvements  of 
the  fisheries  noticed  in  the  newspapers,  we  may  turn  to  an  advertisement 
in  the  Inverness  newspapers,  describing  sixty  lots  of  land  to  be  let  in 
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But  no  faint  is  given  of  thi^  important  tnitli,  that  the  same 
high  prices  would  have  equally  affected  the  small  occupiers 
as  the  great  stock  graders,  and  that  the  .high  prices  ore 
the  effects  cf  the  increased  value^  and  not  of  a  change  of 
inhabitants.  Wherever  there  is  a  space  and  soil  covered 
with  a  well  disposed  populatioo,  experience,  exampk,  and 
encouragement,  will  tettotk  them  to  better  their  situation. 

I  shall  only  notice  one  other  argument  adduced  in  sup- 
port  of  depopulating  the  Highlands;  and  that  is,  diat  dbeep 
are  the  slock  best  calculated  for  the  mountains.  On  this 
suhgect  there  can  be  but  <Mie  opinion,  but  why  not  allow 
the  small  fanner. to  possess  sheep  as  well  as  the  great  stock 
grazier  ?  But  it  is  said  that  it  b  only  in  extoisive  establish- 
ments that  stock  fanning  can  be  profitable  to  the  landlord. 
This  hypothesis  has  not  yet  been  proved  by  ample  experience^ 
or  proper  comparison.  But  allowing  that  it  were,  and  allow^ 
ing  a  landlord  the  full  gratafication  of  seeing  every  tenant 
possess  a  large  capital,  with  all  correspondent  comforts, 
there  is  another  important  consideration  not  to  be  overlook- 
ed in  introducing  thb  system  into  the  Highlands— *that,  in 
allotting  a  large  portion  of  land  to  one  individual,  perhaps 
two  or  three  hundred  persons  will  be  deprived  of  their 
usual  means  of  subsistence,  compelled  to  remove  from  their 
native  land,  and  to  yield  up  their  ancient  possessions  to  the 
man  of  capital.  '^ 

that  country  for  fishing  stations.  To  this  notice  is  added  a  declaration 
that  a  "  decided  preference  will  be  given  to  iirangera**  Thus^  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  unfortunate  natives  are  driven  from  their  fiums  in 
the  interior,  a  decided  preference  is  given  to  strangers  to  settle  on  the 
coast,  and  little  hope  left  for  them  save  that  those  invited  from  a  dis- 
tance will  not  accept  the  ofibr.  When  they  see  themselves  thus  reject- 
ed both  as  cultivators  and  fishermen,  what  can  be  expected  but  de- 
spondency, indolence,  and  a  total  neglect  of  all  improvement  or  exer- 
tion? 

*  We  have  lately  seen  31  families,  containing  115  persons,  dispos- 
sessed of  their  lands,  which  were  given  to  a  neighbouring  stock  grazier, 
to  whom  these  people's  possessions  lay  contiguous.  Thus,  as  a  matter 
of  convenience,  to  a  man  who  had  already  a  farm  of  nine  miles  in 
length,  115  persons,  who  had  never  been  a  farthing  in  arrear  of  rent^ 
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It  is  impo68%le  to  oontcsnphtte,  without  anxiety  and 
pain,  the  probable  effects  of  these  opemUons  in  producing 
that  demoralization,  that  pauperism,  and  that  frequency  of 
crime,  which  endanger  the  public  tranquillity,  and  threaten 
to  impose  no  small  biurden  on  landlords,  in  oontributmg  to  the 
maintenance  of  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  maintain  them- 
selves. Will  the  Highlanders,  as  cottagers,  without  employ- 
ment, le&ain  from  immorality  and  crimeP  Can  we  expect  from 
such  men  die  same  regularity  of  conduct  as  when  they  were 
independent,  both  in  mind  and  in  curcumstances  ?  *  When 
collected  together  in  towns  and  villages,  will  they  be  able 
to  maintain  the  same  character  that  was  their  pride  on  their 
paternal  farms?  Losing  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  f  will  they  not  also  lose  that  respect  for  themselves, 
whidi,  in  its  influence,  is  much  more  powerful  than  laws 
on  morality  and  public  mamiers,  and  attempt  to  procure  a 
livelihood  by  discreditable  expedients,  by  petty  depreda- 
tions,  or  by  parish  aid  ?  We  have  the  example  of  Ireland, 
where  the  people  ore  poor  and  discontented.  In  the 
tumults  and  outrages  of  that  country,  we  see  how  fertile 

were  deprived  of  house  and  shelter^  and  sent  pennyless  on  the  world. 
The  number  of  similar  instances  of  a  disregard  of  the  happiness  or  mi- 
fiery  of  human  beings  in  an  age  which  boasts  of  enlightened  humanity, 
patriotian,  and  ftieoiUbip  ix  the  people,  are  almost  inerediblej  and  do 
unspeakable  injury  to  their  best  principles,  by  generating  a  spirit  of  re-* 
venge,  envy,  and  malice. 

*  When  liie  engrossing  system  commenced  ia  the  north,  and  the 
people  wersivemoved  ftom  their  fiums,  a  sprrit  of  revenge  was  strongly 
evinced  among  those  who  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  country. 
They  saw  themselves  reduced  to  poverty,  and,  believing  that  those  who 
ffA  possession  of  their  lands  were  the  advisers  of  their  landlords,  hatred 
and  revenge,  heightened  by  poverty,  led  to  the  commission  of  those 
thefts  from  the  pastures  noticed  in  the  criminal  convictions  in  the  Ap- 
pendiic  As  cattle^stealing  disappeared  when  the  people  were  convinced 
of  the  immorality  of  the  practice,  and  as  the  crime  now  noticed  com- 
menced  only  when  they  were  reduced  to  poverty,  and  instigated  by 
vindictive  feelings  fbr  the  loss  of  their  ancient  habitations,  may  it  not 
be  believed  that,  i(  these  irritating  causes  had  not  occurred,  neither 
wonld  the  crimes  which  seem  to  have  resulted  fimn  them  ? 

t  See  Appendix  1 1. 
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poverty  and  misery  are  in  crimes.  The  Irish  and  H^h- 
landors  were  originally  one  people,  the  same  in  lineage^ 
lang}X9igey  and  character ;  and  the  oppression  of  a  foreign 
government,  and  the  syst^u  of  middlemen,  as  they  are  call^ 
ed,  have  reduced  the  lower  OTders  in  the  former  country  to  a 
3tate  of  poverty  which,  while  it  has  debased  their  principles, 
has  generated  hatred  and  envy  against  their  superiors.  Thia 
has  been  the  principal  cause  of  those  outrages  which  throw 
such  a  dwfie  over  the  character  of  a  brave  and  ganerous 
people ;  who,  if  they  had  been  cherii^ed  and  treated  as  the 
clansmen  of  the  Highlands  once  were,  would,  no  doubts 
have  been  equally  fsuthful  to  their  superiors  in  turbul^it 
times,  and  equally  moral  and  industrious  in  general.  * 
But,  instead  of  exhibiting  such  a  diaractar  as  we  have  de- 
picted, we  have  the  following  view  from  an  intelligent  au- 
thor on  the  ^^  Education  oi  the  Peasantry  in  Ireland.*"  In 
allusion  to  the  absence  of  proprietors,  their  ignorance  <^ 
the  character,  disporations,  and  capability  of  the  native  po- 
pulation, and  their  harsh  measures  towards  them,  he  says, 
^^  The  gentry,  for  the  most  part,  seldom  find  time  for  such 
inquiries ;  the  peasantry  who  Uve  around  them  are  some- 
times  the  objects  of  fear,  but  more  usually  of  contempt; 
they  may  be  enemies  to  guard  against,  creatures  to  be  de- 
spised, but  never  subjects  of  research  or  examinalion.     The 

*  The  misery  of  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland  is  frequently  produced  as 
an  instance  of  the  misery  resulting  from  the  continuance  of  small  tenants 
in  the  Highlands.  This^  however^'nrast  originate  in  a  wanfeof  knowledge 
of  the  relative  state  of  the  two  countries^  ii^ich  will  not  bear  a  comparir 
•oa.    The  small  tenants  in  the  Highlands  generally  possessed  from  two 
to  ten  or  twenty  milch  cows  with  the  usual  proportion  of  young  cattle^ 
iiom  two  to  five  horses^  and  fix>m  twenty  to  one  or  two  hundred  sheep ; 
the  quantity  of  arable  land  being  sufficient  to  produce  winter  provender 
for  the  stocky  and  to  su^ly  every  necessary  for  the  &mily .    To  each  of 
these  farms  a  cottager  was  usually  attadied,  who  also  had  his  shore  of 
land,  so  that  every  family  consumed  their  own  produce^  and,  except  in 
bad  seasons,  were  independent  of  extensive  supplies.     This  was,  and 
still  is,  in  many  cases,  the  small  farming  system  in  the  Highlands,  to 
which  the  system  prevalent  in  Ireland  bears  so  little  resemblance^  that 
it  is  Impossible  to  reason  analogically  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
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peasantry  saw  that  the  real  hard^ips  of  their  conditioD. 
were  never  uiquired  inta  Their  o(»aiplaints  were  met  by 
an  appeal  to  force :  the  impatience  of  severe  oppression  was 
extinguished  in  blood.  This  served  to  harden  Uieir  hearts ; 
it  alienated  them  from  the  establishfed  order  of  things ;  it 
threw  them  back  on  their  own  devices,  and  made  them  place 
their  confidence  in  their  wild  schemes  of  future  retaliation.  . 

*'  The  gentry,  of  a  lofty  and  disdainful  spirit,  intrejud 
and  tyrannical,  divided  frcHn  the  people  by  old  animosities, 
by  religion,  by  party,  and  by  blood ;  divided,  also,  frequent- 
ly by  the  necessities  of  an  improvident  expenditure,  which 
made  them  greedy  for  bi^  rents,  easily  to  be  obtained  in 
the  competition  of  an  overcrowded  population,  but  not  paid 
without  grudging  and  Inttemess  of  heart.  The  extravagance, 
of  the  landlord  had  but  one  re8ouroe<— 4iigh  rents.  The  pea- 
sant had  but  cme  means  of  living-*— the  land.  He  must  give, 
what  is  demanded,  or  starve;  and  at  best)  he  did  no  more  than 
barely  escape  Carving.  His  life  is  a  struggle  against  high 
roits,  by  seeret  combination  and  cq)ai  violence :  that  of  the 
landlord,  a  struggle  to  be  paid,  and  to  preserve  a  right  of 
changing  his  tenantry  whm  and  as  often  as  he  pleased.  In 
this  conflict,  the  hmdlord  was  not  always  wrong,  nor  the 
peasantry  always  right.  The  indulgent  landlord  was  eome^ 
times  not  better  treated  than  the  harsh  one,  nor  low  rents 
bett^  paid  than  high.  The  habits  of  the  pe<^e  were  de- 
praved, and  the  gentry  without  attending  to  this,  and  sur- 
prised that  no  indulgence  on  th^  part  {nnoduced  an  im- 
mediately corresponding  return  of  gratitude  and  punc- 
tuality, impatiently  gave  up  the  matter  as  beyond  their 
comprehension,  and  the  people  as  incapable  of  improve- 
ment.'^ 

This  being  given  as  the  state  of  the  Irish,  we  have  the 
following  view  of  the  English  peasantry  from  an  able  author 
who,  AS  I  have  already  stated,  in  p.  147,  describes  the  de- 
gradation consequent  on  the  expulsion  of  the  agricultural 
papulation  from  their  lands.  ^^  Millions  of  independent 
peasantry  were  thus  at  cmce  degraded  into  beggars.    Strip- 
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ped  of  all  thdr  proud  feeHngs,  wUdi  hidierto  had  ehamc- 
terized  Englishmen,  they  w&re  too  ignomnt,  too  dispersed, 
too  domestic,  and  possessed  too  much  reverence  for  their 
superiors,  to  combine  as  mechanics  or  monufiicCurers  in 
towns.     Parish  relief  was,  thcgrefore,  estal^shed  as  a  mat- 
ter  of  necesdty.*    Endeavouring  to  diow  the  impossibtfity 
of  preserving  independence  and  morality  in  the  precarious 
state  of  existence  to  which  many  are  subject  in  England,  be 
proceeds :    ^  In  England,  the  poor  quarrel  about,  and  call 
for,  charity  as  a  right,  without  being  either  grateful  or  sa« 
dsfied.     The  question  of  property  riiould  be  but  of  second* 
ary  consideration  on  this  subject  with  the  stale.     Whether 
the  rents  of  the  parish  go  to  one  great  lord,  or  to  one  hun- 
dred great  paupers,  is  a  point  of  less  importance  than  moral 
character.     It  has  been  ahready  shown,  that  the  poors^-rates 
of  England  tend  to  make  the  peasantry  base  and  vicious* 
Men  having  no  encouragement  will  idle  if  they  can,  but 
the  parish  officers  will  not  let  them  if  they  can.      The 
peasantry  will  not  find  work,  but  the  parish  officers  will. 
The  peasantry  are  put  upon  the  ix>unds,  as  it  is  called ; 
that  is,  they  are  sent  round  die  parish,  from  door  to  door, 
not  to  beg,  indeed,  but  to  work  a  certain  number  of  days, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  property  on  whidi  they  are 
billetted,  whether  there  be  any  work  for  them  to  do  or  not. 
The  roundsmen  are  paid  eight  or  ten  pence  a-day,  and  so 
much  is  saved  apparently  to  the  parish  funds.     But  the 
roundsmen  knowing  this,  and  having  no  mercy  on  the  pa- 
rish fund,  thinking  they  are  used  iU  in  being  thrust  about, 
and  being  treated  probably  with  ill  humour  by  those  they 
are  thrust  upon :  under  these  circumstances,  the  roundsmen 
do  just  as  little  work  as  they  can,  and  perhaps  do  more  harm 
than  good*    Thus  pushed  about,  as  a  nuisance,  are  the  pea- 
santry of  this  great,  weaMiy,  and  enlightened  nation,  with-i- 
out  house  or  living,  kindred  or  protecting  superiors;  and 
yet  we  shall  be  told,  these  are  free-born  Englishmen^  and 
that  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  are  hardly  off,  though 
they  possess  those  enjoyments  of  whidi  ibe^En^ish  peasant 
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is  deprived^  eocoqit  personal  liberty ;  thai  k,  the  eii|oym0iit 
of  bang  disregarded  by  every  one^  except  as  a  nuisance. 
This  is  the  state  of  the  low^  orders ;  and  yet  we  are  told, 
that  teaching  them  to  read  will  remove  the  evil*— will  ecHrract 
the  viees  which  such  a  horrible  sy stan  necessarily  generates. 
Give  them  not  a  looking-glass :  gin  and  drugged  beer  will 
do  better.''* 

We  have  here  a  sbc^  but  impressive  view  of  the  state  of 
the  peasantry  in  the  two  sister  kingdoms ;  what  the  pe». 
salary  have  been  in  the  northern  part  of  Scotland,  and 
what  they  now  are,  I  have  attempted  to  show.  But  if  the 
Highlanders  are  forced  to  renounce  their  farmer  habits  of 
Ufe;  if  the  same  system  isapphed  to  them  as  to  the  peasantry 
of  the  two  sister  kingdoms^  infinitely  more  favoured  by  cli- 
mate)  sdl,  and  every  natural  advantage  for  promoting  the 
comfort,  independence,  and  contentment  of  the  peofrie ;  are 
we  not  to  expect  that  the  results  will  be  much  more  fatal  in 
a  country  con^Muratively  poor,  and  destitute  of  such  ad- 
ventitious aids,  as  might  counterbalance  or  fix  a  limit  to  the 
evils  of  systems  which  have  produced  so  much  wretched- 
ness ?  Should  the  HighL^ders  be  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances, may  we  not  dreaA  lest  they  realize  in  the  north  ol 
Scotland  the  lawless  turbulence  of  die  sister  island  of  Celts, 
and  the  degraded  pauperism  of  a  large  portion  of  Eng- 
land? 

After  the  year  1745,  when  many  of  the  Highlanders  were 
driven  fr<Hn  their  homes,  and  forced  to  lead  a  wandering 
life,  we  know  that  many  depredati(His  were  committed^  al- 
though the  great  body  of  the  people  remained  sound.  Judg« 
ing  from  recent  symptoms,  we  may  safely  hazard  the  asser- 
tk>n,  that  the  irritating  causes  in  1746, 1747,  and  in  1748, 
did  not  affect  the  morals  of  the  people  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  events  whidh  have  lately  taken  place.  At  no  period 
of  the  history  of  the  country,  indeed,  were  the  people  more 
exemplary  than  for  many  years  posterior  to  the  Rebellion, 

*  Serious  Considerations  an  the  State  of  the  £iiglisb  PeaiAnt. 
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when  the  moral  principlns  peculiar  to,  and  carefully  incul- 
cated at  that  petiod,  oomhined  with  the  cMvafay,  high  feel- 
ing, and  romance  of  preceding  times^  strengthened  by  the 
religious  and  reverential  turn  of  thinking  peculiar  to  both, 
gave  force  and  warmth  to  their  piety,  and  product  that 
coinporition  of  character,  which  made  them  respected  by  the 
enemy  in  the  field,  and  reli^ous,  peaceable,  and  contented 
in  quarters,  as  well  as  in  private  life.  *  What  they  have 
formerly  beeki,  will  they  not  still  contmne  to  be,  if  they 
were  only  made  to  experience  the  same^indness  as  their 
forefathers  ?  The  cordial  and  condescending  kindness  of 
the  higher  orders,  as  1  have  already  oftener  than  once  said, 
contributed  materially  to  produce  that  character  which  the 
people  seem  anxious  to  perpetuate.  This  is  particularly  ex«- 
emplified  by  the  exertions  which  they  make  td  ^ve  their 
children  an  education  suitable  to  their  station  in  life,  and 
often  far  above  it.  The  value  of  education  is  well  under- 
stood ;  and  whenever  they  have  the  power,  and  their  cir« 
cumstances  are  comfortable,  they  seldom  fail  to  ^ve  it  to 
their  children,  f 

*  See  Appeadix  KK* 

t  Okie  of  many  instances  of  tbk  is  nthibited  in  a  small  Hi^land 
valley^  the  length  of  which  is  less  than  sixmiles^  and  the  breadth  from 
half  a  mile  to  one  mile  and  a  quarter.  This  glen  is,  with  one  excep- 
tion, managed  in  the  old  manner,  the  original  people  being  allowed  to 
remain  on  their  small  possessions.  How  small  these  are  may  be  judg- 
ed from  the  population,  which  is  98S  souls.  They  art  oonsefuendy 
poor,  but  net  paupers.  Se?eral  9tf^\  women,  and  two  men^  who  are 
lame,  receive  ten  or  fifitcen  shillings  annually  from  the  parish  fund. 
The  wlioleare  supported  on  their  lands,  (for  which  they^pay  full  value.) 
There  are  no  manufactures,  except  for  home  consumption.  In  this 
state  of  comparative'  poverty,  independent,  however,  of  parochial  aid ; 
such  is  their  proper  spirit,  and  full  sense  of  the  value  of  ectecatkm,  that 
as  the  parish  school  is  near  one  end  of  the  glcn«  the  people  of  the  far- 
ther extremity  have  established  tln'ee  separate  achools  for  their  chil- 
dren, paying  small  salaries,  with  school  fees,  to  the  teachers,  who,  if  un- 
married, (as  is  generally  the  case,)  live  without  expence  among  the  more 
wealthy  of  the  tenants.  Thus,  these  industrious  people  give  an  educa- 
tion 8aitai»]e  to  their  ^tnadon  in  life,  to  340  ehildreh,  (the  number 
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But  unless  their  temporal,  as  well  as  th^r  intellectual  and 
spiritual,  concerns  are  attended  to,  it  may  be  a  question, 
whether  any  degree  of  learning  will  make  them  contented 
and  moral.  If  men  live  in  the  dread  of  being  ejected  at 
every  term,  or  contemplate  the  probability  of  being  obliged 
to  emigrate  to  a  distant  country,  the  best  education,  imless 
supported  by  a  strong  sense  c^  religion  and  morality,  will 
hardly  be  sufficient  to  produce  content,  respect  for  the  laws, 
and  a  love  of  the  country  and  its  government. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  many  Highland  gentle* 
men,  though  possessed  of  honourable  and  humane  disposi* 
tions,  have,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  seduced  into  hasty  measures,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  plans  unsuitable  to  their  lands  and  their  tenants ; 
and  have  thus  unhinged  the  social  virtues,  and  the  mutual 
confidence  between  them  and  their  formerly  attached  depen* 
dents.  May  we  not  therefore  hope,  that,  if  any  prejudicial 
effects  are  seen  on  the  minds  of  the  tenants,  an  abatement 
<^  hasty  changes  will  ensue ;  and  that  we  will  not  see  adver- 
tisements inviting  strangers  to  offer  for  their  lands,  and  cal- 
culated to  raise  their  indignation,  and  check  the  inclination 
to  improvement  ?  May  we  not  hope,  that  gentlemen  will 
take  into  coninderation  the  well  known  fact,  that  the  agri- 
cultural system  now  carried  on  with  such  spirit  in  Scotland, 
was  140  years  *  in  progress  in  England,  before  the  prejudices 
of  the  southern  Scotch  fanner  were  so  far  overcome  as  toem- 

when  I  last  saw  them^)  meliidiiig  the  parish  school,  without  any  assist- 
91)06  whatever  from  the  landlords. 

*  A  respectable  Highland  clei^raan,  of  talents  and  learning,  who 
occupief  I  a  farm  of  some  extent  contiguous  to  his  glebe,  was  so  wedded  to 
eld  customs,  that  it  was  not  till  the  year  1815  that  he  commenced  green 
cArops,  liming,  and  fallow ;  although  two  gentlemen  in  his  imm^ate 
neighbourhood  had  carried  on  the  system  for  some  years  with  great  suc- 
cess. Now,  when  such  a  person  rejected  all  innovations,  is  it  surpris- 
ing that  an  ignorant  Highlander^  with  his  deep-rooted  predilection  to 
ancient  habits,  should  not  commence  a  system  (by  order,  perhaps,  of  a 
harsh  and  authoritative  agent)  which  would  overturn  aU  notions  of  re- 
spect and  reverence  for  the  customs  of  his  Withers  ? 
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brac6  and  practise  it  f  And  if  geotldmen  yr&L  aLl6  recoBect, 
that  their  own  fathers  and  ^andfliithers,  men  of  education 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  saw  these  improved  chaiiges, 
in  iheir  frequent'  intercourse  with  the  south,  long  b^re 
Aey  introduced  them  into  th^  own  practice,  many  never 
having  done  so  at  aO,  will  they  not  then  make  some  indul- 
gent allowance  for  the  prejudices  oi  the  poor  axid  ignorant 
Highlander,  Who  nev^  travelled  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
oVn  or  the  neighbouring  districts^  and  affoid  )nni  time'  to 
comprehend  the  advantages  of  changes  so  recent  and  so  oppo- 
site to  his  usual  habits?  Will  landlords  arraign  thenl  as  in- 
corrigible, because  they  do  not  changiB,  like  a  barometer  or 
a  weathercock,  with  every  variation  in  the  political  or  eco- 
nomical atmosphere,  or  according  to  the  direction  in*  which 
newly  adopted  theories  would  turn  them,  and  embrace  sys- 
tems^rf  which  they  have  never  beeu  made  to  comprehSd 
the  advantages  ? 

Jlxk wjiat manner  the  people ,eom|srehead.  aod  afslon  the, 
niw  system  of  agriculture,  wiien  the  knowled^  <^  it  is  at- 
t^iltiable,  is  clearly  seen  in  those  districts  whose  Vicinity  to 
the  south  have  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  follow  the  eitample 
shown  them*  *  Any  person  tmvdling  thfQi^];i  Athole^ 
Bveadalbaae^  and  other  distiriela  of  the  Hig^ilaoii^  of  Perth-' 
shire,  will  observe,  in  th6  altered  appearance  of  tlie  counr 
try,  how  readily  the  jteople  hav^  availed  themselves  of  use- 
ful a^d  practical  knowledge,  and  to  what  extent  improve- 
ments have  been  carried,  both  in  respect  to  the  quantity  and 
thtN|uality  of  the  •  produce.  These  dtotricte  f nnitdi  ^decisive 
probf  of  this  progressive  impmvetrtent;    Itf  gieftswfcere,  a 

I  •  •    •   , 

*   .  .  •       /  .     .    •  •  '  -■  .        .        •  \ 

,r  >  The  lanttlimcy  And  %\m  dWcolty  of^qrAstming^aa^iit  biMtSy  ia 
Goimftris^  highly,  iimm^  bymtny  opportunMes  of ,  ioEipvpTfiiiient,  is 
sbQwn  invsei^Kal  purts  of  £Qgtep4  whm  f long^ing^is  HiU  p^rtxrmect . 
ev^a^qn.  Mglit  soik,  wslh  fl)iur and  fi^ hmev,;  whf90«V'  that.eastom 
has  longheen  laid  aside  in  S«oll8nd>  wheve  tvothones.iavs  J«ttndi,«9iffi« 
cienl  Cor  thedecp?^  floil9 j  yet,  with  this  axttniple  hetoeAheniyEfi^ 
lish  fimneni  ooniiniie>  such  a^  waste  of  lahpur,  at  i^H^aiaddiUaDal  asqpem^ 
to  themselves,  and  eonsequent  loss  tothe  landlord.  «     .  ,  ,. 
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{eyf,j^V%  9tPk  txmWJf^  A^ . grew  cvop.iyMA  imt  to^ 
tally  wiki^ovrn,,they  ^e.Qqw  .1^  regularly,  jeultivnied  99  ift 
MidrLotjiism ;  pp  ^  sxnaU  sc4e»  to,  be  swre,  its.  it  most  neoes- 
sarily  be^  from  the  9196  of  the  fumis  mid  the  xmrxQVr  limifi  of 
cultiv^tipp,  but,  ia  a  niaimer  calculated  to  produce  ;good  rent* 
to  the  proprietor,  and  great  compwrative  oomfort  to  the  te» 
nant^.  This  spirit  of  improvement  is  extending  northwards* 
and  has  eyery  appearance  of.  spreading  over,  the  whole  oouiv- 
try,  altbom^  it  has^  in  varipusins^ceS)  bee^i  checked  by 
attempts,  to  force  it.  on  too  rapidjiy,  and  by  theories  founded 
on  the  Qustoms  of  countries  totally  ditEstwU  both  in  soilf  m 
climate,  and  in  the  habits  of  the  people-  Om  obvious  evil  is 
the  top  frequent  pnM^tice  of  giyii^  lei^s  for  omly  seven  years. 
This  the  people  4i^ike  mpre  thsA  Oofie  at  sU,  *  as^  aocordiqg 

*  On  several  estates,  tenants  not]|ier  ask  far  leases^  nor  afe  any  gif  en^ 
yet  improvemehts  are  carried  on  wiih  the  same  sinrit  as  on  estates  where 
leases  are  grantecl.  In  the  former  case^  much  of  the  confidence  of  old 
tfanes  Mmdm,  fhe1an<floidV|iM>misebehig  as  godd  ai  his  Vmd ;  and  tike 
tenants  tmst  tolhisln'pNfereiicf  tea  doeumeatsry  term  of  yews,  and 
are  safe  4rom  a  nqmoyal  while  they  condnat  Iheinselics  with  ptoxi 
priety^  and  are  willing  at  the  same  time  to  angmsnt  their  re^ti  accord* 
ing  to  the  times.  In  the  latter^  they  would  he  in  anxious  suspeiiw,  and 
in  dreiid  ctf  removal  sft  the  end  of  each  lease.  Such  is  the  manner  €ft 
aeting  and  thitfldng  peealiar  to  landlords  and  tenants  on  lihe  estates  ef 
honoQSsblesnd  jndiGMNisnenj  some  of  whom  I  have  tlie  happiness  ta 
call  lay  fHendfl^— and  such,  also^  is  the  custom  in  many  ports  of  Bug* 
land.  A  highly  enlightened  and  respectable  friend,  a  native  of  York* 
ahire,  has  favonred  me  with  the  following  communication :  **  The  prao* 
tioe  of  letting  Arms  to  the  highest  Mdderis  unknown.  It  would  beol* 
terly  destreetiTe  of  that  good  faith  that  subsists  between  laadlQid-aiii 
tenant.  In  Yprkshirej  few  gsntleiiMBi  gfsnt  Jsaaes.  It  vmj  hs  sop* 
posed  that  the  want  of  leases  impedes  improvement,  inasmneh  aa  tenants 
are  anwilUng  to  lay  out  their  capital  upon  an  unoertain  tenure.  This 
maybe  true  to  aoertsin  extent,  but  the  good  fUth  thatsabslsUbttwecii 
landlord  snd  temmt  is  ssort  of  relstionsldp  in  whidb  tlMy  stMid  toeesh 
other.  They  srs  not  bound  lo  observe  esch  other^s  insevsst  by  leases 
or  bonds  of  psrehmciit ;  bat  tfiey  are  bound  by  obllgatioas  ef  hotMNW, 
of  mutual  iiHeffest,  and  reeiproeal  advMitage*  The  right  of  voting  aS 
county  eleelions  gives  the  (Ireeholder  of  forty  ehilliRgs  a  high  dsgiee  of 
importiQMe  andareapectabttity  in  his  own  eptnion,  and  In  liiat  ef  his 
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te  dieir  infimm,  ^eeipiridoii^f  itoK  ibort  tems  MnresiB 
ceniiiil  the  ]aiidl0rcls<af  «&  incgiattc  ^  neat  ok  the  mipnivifr- 
vMflntft  asttde,  irilhovit  time  bekig  attowed  to  Ihe  teuflnts  'to 
t«i^  the  tiAMit  of  thck  )ii?ef^iis  *exerti€^ 

But  when  vre  find  Aet,  in  the  8o«ithmi  H^^thuid  liis- 
tiict^  tibe'Mittiffal  eeurse  ^  Aiprovemetfts  has  led  to  sudi 
lestiltfl^  the  aiyefto  ti^^t  he  .expedted  in  taare  north^n 
•tfocmtiea,  if  the  ffihftfak&nts  were  eilowed  die  additioiidl  time 
T0bdtied  oeeemta^  hjr  ^fliieir  gtealer  diite&ce  from  erample^^ 
ind  mSmA  t&ps$p  tihe«dTWtiige  ^the  neirciMiimumeiitiiMis 
«ipeiied  hj  tiie  edottmlble  iieeds,  the  'con^trucdon  of  irhk^ 
db«ft  4BO  much  tmdit  to  the  spirit  smd  liberality  both  oF  the 
fmprietorB  a»d  of  g&wmm&sif  4it  "whose  joint  expeaee  they 
tiSM  bMftLfMrmed.  St  M  kupiA,  49ierefore,  that  g^idenM 
will  bdieve  that  Highlanders  majacquire  skill  by  experience, 
and  a  capital  by  thehr  exerdens  and  industry ;  and  that 
idiey  wiQ  also  ^believe,  that,  although  a  numerous  tenantry 
may  consume  more  produce  than  cme  lai^ge  establishment, 
humanky,  4md  the  poverty,  miseiy,  and  ptsimfB  cnme%  «e- 
sahing  from  their  removal,  ought  not  to  be  totalty  fbrgotteii, 
nor  a  plausible  theory  of  feeding  an  overplus  of  population, 
At  the  landlord's  eigpence,  be  allowed  to -make  them  lose  sight 
of  the  impoil4mt  fact»  diat  their  inoome  is  newer  so  aecui«  as 
wlwitheirfanHaareocciyiadhyaneewemical^indttfcliions^ 
and  well-^ndi]^  people,  **  a  ptsople  who  always  attach  so 

kndidrA.  He  conftrs  aftvoor  cm  his  iuperion^  atifl  liteliss  st  least  onee 
inaeven  yeinithepmirarsof  ahcmini^ldsiiidepettdente^aBd^f  dhasdflfog 
te  iMolma  <ir  oppresdmi  of  thte  Tieh.  At  a  kte  dmnity  eleetioi)^  the 
p<qpikr>eandltete  <tf  a  aerth«ni  oottoly  waited  on'a  lA^emaker  UyhtiBSt 
hla  TOIte.  '*<Oet  out  ^my  tiouae^  Sir/  said  -fhe  ahoMoaker :  due  geo^ 
denan  waOMi  oot  aewid%fy.  *  iron  turned  tote  W  Idf  your  eiUialfe/ 
iMHiiiQed  tfieMieeBiakar/^  audi  waa  deterM!i«efl  toitiiiiTmi  oatwTihy 
hanea  ^  but,  fbriA  that,  1  inll  gire you  ihy  VotS^/ ** 

*  Q1iekteMyGatn|ilteI!of  Acba]lad^,Who,a8^haveabeady•teell« 
llmMd,  mm  ftfty*fiv^  yesn  fi^nt  orihetor  dn  the^tate  dTBraidalbime, 
eftanatated  thatyduring  this  lotigperic^^a  fi^hire  of  payment  was  soTtoie, 
andao  Mtidh  ahanlie  was  attached  to  jt;  that  when^liy  misfortitne  or  n6d* 
dent,apenoi>ha{i|ieMa  to4^1aAdiein;his^fl^a9OT 
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mufifa  dugraoe  to  a  finliureki  the  pg^focat  0t  nal,  li^  on 
a  vevene  of  foctuBe  havk^  bci^Ei^lw  a  wm,  he  ootafovtefl 
hanaelf  witli  this  n^ectioiiy  ^  I  have  onehapimevp,  ][  M^ 
my  rent,  and  have  not  lost  credit  Midi  lay  UsuMord.'^P 


aawBtfid  htm  by  a  loan,  or  otherwise.    The  deficiency  .was  oey^r  officially 
known  to  the  chamberlain,  except  in  cases  of  total  bankruptcy,  or  roguery 
00  the  part  of  the  tenant.  I  have  the  same  good  autiiority  for  stating^  tha^ 
^  theae,  the  hntanees  wece  very  raie ;  and  audi  was  the  mvtoal  eonll- 
depce»  andjadi  the  h<D0Mrf>le  nmx^net  in  which  basi»<is  wis  eajdaqKdt 
that  no  receipt  jfor  rent  was  ever  asked.  Anaooountwaai^ieBed^^iMry 
tenant^  and  when  the  rent  was  paid,  Achallader  put  the  initials  of  his 
name  below  the  sum  credited.    This  was  sufficient  receipt  for  upwai^ 
of  deven  hundred  sums  paid  by  that  number  of  tenants  under  hia 
ditige.    I  haow  net  whether  thiais  note  honmcaUeto  thenoUe  pia- 
paetorj  tolbe  judicknia  jnimageMil  of  his  exedltat  chsnihrr)ain>.fr 
to  the  integrity  and  industry  of  the  jtumerQW  tenantry.    Dudng  tbft 
period  there  were  sereral  years  of  seyere  pressure,  and  piyticularly  the 
autumns,  ftom  17T0  to  1774,  were  cold  and  wet,  and  very  unproductive 
In  Ae  higher  gnmnds,  where  the  com  did  not  ripen  for  diree  successive 
baivei».     lam  infiNnned  by  ny  firiend lir49lewurt  oi  AtdwNrUdi,ia 
feutlemaa.of  ^be  Qn^t  req^ectability  and  inte^ligeiifej  irho  fHoeeedfd  i|r 
Campbell,  that  he  experienced  eqiial  fidelity  jto  their  .^ugi^roents  on  the 
part  of  the  tenants,  and  that  he  never  luid  a  shilling  of  arrears  while 
he  had  the  management,  which  he  resigned  many  years  ago. 

*  A  young  artist,  who  has  raised  himself  to  the  first  eminence  by 
hie  takata,  patntsd,  afhwyean  i^,  twe  pieeea  on  a  suljeet  highly  in- 
teteatiiig  le  agriculturists.  These  he  catted  Ilent*Day,  and  Distraining 
in  Bent.  The  lattar  was  little  known  in  the  HigUands  till  fotrodnoed 
with  the  improvements,  and  Rent-Day,  aa  it  was  held  in  former  times, 
kno  kmgv  seen  in  what  are  called  the  impieved  districts.  In  finmer 
times!,  the  coDectJon  of  renu  waa  a  kind  of  jubilee,  when  the  tenants  en 
great  estates  attended,  and  spent  several  days  in  feasting  and  rgoidvg 
at  fulfilling  their  engagements  with  their  kndloida,  and  in  o&ring 
gratefhl  libations  to  their  honour  and  prosperity.  Perhaps  thii)g|i  fire 
diffiarantly  ueaaged  now,  and  the  urregularity  of  payment  renders  ge« 
nenl  meetings  impossible.  But  in  Yorkshire,  aa  I  am  inl^ed  by  a 
friend  to  whom  I  owe  very  interesting  communicationa,  ''The  good 
castom  of  Rent^Day  Dinnera  still  continues  to  be  observed,  when  all 
the  tenantry  on  the  estate  assemble  in  the  hall  of  the  landlord^ a  mim- 
sion,  and  are  regaled  with  roast  beef,  plumb*pudding,  andhome-hrew* 
ed  flje,  and  the  Squire's  health  is  druik  with  affectionate  ^nthnsiaym. 
In  ancient  ftHiilies  it  is  still  customary  for  the  la^idlord  to  preside  in 
person^  but  in  more  refined  modem  establishments,  the  steward  takes 
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A  dissertation  of  this  kind  may  be  considered  as  out  of 
the  line  of  my  profession,  and  not  a  very  suitable  prelimi* 
nary  to  a  military  memoir.  But  as  the  same  people  form 
the  subject  of  both,  and  as  their  personal  hardihood  and 
moral  qualities  were  such  as  peculiarly  fitted  them  for.  the 
toils  and  privations  of  a  military  life,  as  will  more  fully  ap- 
pear in  the  military  narrative,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  forei^ 
to  the  principal  subject  to  show  of  what  materials  the  High- 
land regiments  were  originally  composed,  and  what  were 
the  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  which,  formed  and  ma- 
tured within  their  native  mountmns,  accompanied  them  in 
their  military  progress.  And,  as  much  of  the  happiness  of 
the  Highlanders,  and  no  small  share  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
treated  by  their  natural  protectors,  in  whose  hands  provi- 
dence  and  the  laws  have  placed  so  much  power  to  raise  or 
depress  their  condition ;  it  is  surely  of  importance  to  re- 
member that  this  race  of  people,  although  poor  in  drcunv- 
stances,  has  been  both  moral  and  independent ;  and  as  the 
recent  symptoms  of  a  retrograde  tendency  begin  to  show  them-* 
selves,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  thought  presumptuous  in  making 

the  head  of  the  table.  The  annual  appearance  at  this  table  is  a  sabject 
of  honest  pride.  The  absence  of  a  tenant  is  considered  ominous  of  his 
declining  credit.  Not  to  appear  at  the  rent-day  is  disgraceful.  The 
conversation  at  these  dinners  is  on  the  best  breed  of  cattle;  and  the  best 
modes  of  husbandry.  They  have  given  rise  to  agrieuUoral  societies. 
Thus  emulation^  good  neighbourhpod»  respectful  attachment  to  land^ 
lords^  and  friendly  feelings  toward  each  other^  are  promoted.  The  man 
who  would  offer  a  higher  price  for  his  neighbour's  farm^  or  endeavour 
to  supplant  hiro^  coidd  not  show  his  face  at  the  Rent-^Day  Dinner  ;  and 
the  landlord  who  would  accept  such  an  offer  at  the  expence  of  an  old 
nd  i^pectable  tenant^  would  be  held  in  contempt  by  many  of  his  own 
rank^  and  in  abhorrence  by  his  tenantry.  Such,  I  beHeve,  are  theimplied 
conditions  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  how  soon  the  increasxi^ 
prc^p'ess  of  luxury  and  extravagance  may  produce  rapacity  and  extor- 
tion it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  hitherto,  the  respect  paid  to  good  faith, 
and  the  value  attached  to  good  character,  have  prevented  those  melan- 
chbly  and  cruel  effects  which  have  been  so  severely  felt  in  many  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island." 
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this  feeble  attempt,  founded  on  a  long  intimacy  with  this 
people,  both  as  soldiers,  and  in  their  simple  state  in  th^ 
native  districts,  and  on  some  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
ooimtry—- to  show  what  they  were,  what  they  now  are,  and 
what,  under  a  proper  regimen,  they  may  yet  become.  The 
revolution  to  whidi  I  have  so  often  alluded,  considering  the 
short  space  of  time  in  which  it  has  been  in  operation,  has 
been  gieat.  Had  it  been  accomplished  in  a  more  gentle 
manner,  its  influence  on  the  general  disposition  and  charac- 
ter of  the  people  would  have  been  less  evident  and  more 
beneficial,  and  they  might  have  been  taught  to  become  more 
industrious,  without  any  loss  of  attachment  or  of  moral 
principle. 

In  the  central  Highlands,  industry  can  be  employed 
<Nily  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Fuel  is  too  scarce, 
and  all  materials,  except  wool  and  flax,  too  distant,  for  ma- 
nufactories ;  nor  is  this,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted.  There 
is  sufficient  space  for  manufactories  in  the  low  coun- 
try, and  the  towns  are  abundantly  populous.  Let  the 
Highlanders,  therefore,  remain  a  pastoral  and  agricultural 
people,  the  superabundant  population  filling  our  military 
ranks  with  good  recruits,  pending  out  an  annual  supply  of 
labourers  to  the  low  country  when  required,  and  colonizing 
our  distant  possessions  with  a  loyal  and  well-principled  race. 
Although  there  may  be  some  wastte,  of  lafatour,  and  som^ 
parts  of  that  produce  consumed  on  the  spot,  which  might 
otherwise  be  sent  to  distant  markets,  still  it  may  be  admit- 
ted, that  the  general  value  of  produce  does  not  depend  on 
the  difference  between  a  (listant  and  hon^e  consumption.  It 
matters  little  po  the  general  welfare  of  the  state  whether  the 
oonsumptipn  he  on  the  spot,  or  at  the  distance  of  forty  or 
one  hundred  miles  ;  and  although,  on  a  first  view,  it  may 
appear  a  waste  of  labour  to  employ  more  persons  in  agri« 
culture  than  are  absplutely  necessary  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
yet  the  morality  and  the  independence  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  is  surely  of  some,  if  not  of  the  highest, 
consideration^    And  it  ought  not,  moreover,  to  be  forgotten, 
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ihstty  if  imsil  farmers  raise  the  sam&  (pianthy  ot  ptoiwce  s&  iki 
large  farmers^  *  the  greats  eonsmnptkm  011  the  spdt,  ih  the- 
fermer  case,  cannot  possibly  affect  the  questios,  or  form  any 
sblid  objection  to  the  contimxance  of  the  ancient  qrstem ; 
se^ng  that,  while  these  people  rtsmom  in  the  eoimtrf ,  dMfjr 
are  to  be  fed  from  the  ptoduce  of  die  sofl,*  a&d  it  matters  not 
in  what  particnkr  place  they  consutfke  ii  It  niay  fvdier  be 
resnarked,  that  the  present  depressed  sti^  of  Uboor,  mad 
Ae  consequent  nnsery  of  th^  wotldng  classes,  is  mtdnly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  agricultural  systefli  now  generally  adopt- 
ed, which  forces  people  from  tl^  country  to  ihe  uiwns,  in- 
creases in  an  inordinate  degree  the*  fitiifiber  of  cemapetitors 
for  emplo3rment,  lowers  the  wages  of  labour,  and  ehtaHs 
ikiisery  on  themsdives  and  all  who  are  in  similar  circtan- 
stances.  Tbes^  observations  will  receive  additional  fords 
when  it  16  conridei^,  thitt  this  agricultural  independency 
k  the  best  security  against  poors'-rates.  It  i§  eyident 
that  th^se  rat€^  originated  in  Englatid  when  the  pe^ypte 
Were  driven  from  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and'l^t  with- 
out any  share  in  the  profits  of  the  soil,  except  as  lalyourclri^ 
hired  by  others.  It  is  equally  well  known,  that^  in  l^cot- 
luid,  peepk  Occupying  land  never  apply  for  charity,  «:£^ 
CC|»t  in  ^jctretiie  cases.  Numerous  examples  show,  like^ 
urise^  ihat  the  consumption  of  a  few  additional  mouths  will 
Wit  dimiikiidi  the  tent :  therefore,  as  the  population  in  the 

*  I  nm  happy  t«  be  sble  to  qtM»,  in  sufiport  df  itiy-dpiakmsy  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  which  our  pouBftybss 
produced.  "  Oppressed  as  this  peasantry  (that  of  the  Lucchese  teni« 
lory)  is,  perhaps  the  advocates  for  large  larms  would  find  it  difficult  to 
prove  that  the  Lucchese  would  produce  hettet  crops  if  tilled  by  feWei' 
i^ants.  Itdy  might  bring  agidnst  that  irystem  (ihcf  system  of  Uiro#« 
lug  laitd  into  krge  fSorms)  the  autfacnity  of  her  Yi^ftiil,  her  Pliny,  her 
Columella;  the  example  of  Luoca^  where  husbandry  is  so  subdividedj 
that  of  Tuscany,  where  the  fitrms  are  so  limited,  that  of  the  Roman 
State,  where  tliey  are  so  Idrge.  Every  state  in  thepeninsuta  is  produce 
Hvcy  I  believe,  in  proportion  td  the  Hurnba^  offiirrritfi  dft  (i  giitett  space 
cfldud,  equatiy  ^rood."— ftenarks,  &e.  dUHhg  ah  ExcittikM  {to  Itdjr  in 
the  years  1802  and  1803.    By  J.  Forqftfa^  Esqj  Lolidon^  Monay,  I8ie« 
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Lowlands  is  already  fiiUy  adequate  for  tl^e  present  state  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures  in  that  part  of  the  country,  is 
it  prudent  or  patriotic  to  overstock  them  by  depopuhuing 
the  glens  of  the  Highlands  ?  TThere^  experience  has  proved, 
that  a  man  may  be  poor,  yet  independent,— and  innocent, 
although  idle :  but  how  idleness  and  poverty  generate  vice 
in  populous  towns,  the  records  of  the  criminal  courts  suffi- 
ciently evince.     These  show,  likewise,  how  numerous  the 
crimes  committed  by  Highlanders,  or,  at  least,  persons  with 
Highland  names,  and  of  Highland  descent,  have  become  in 
cities.  In  their  native  country,  on  the  contrary,  the  convicted 
criminals  in  seventy  years,  during  periods  the  most  turbulent 
and  lawless,  and  taken  from  a  population  of  894,000  souls, 
did  not  exceed  91 ;  *  while  the  number  of  criminals  convicted 
in  1817,  at  the  spring  and  summer  asuzes  at  Lancaster,  was 
86 ;  and  yet  the  agricultural  parts  of  the  neighbouring 
county  of  Westmoreland,  and  some  counties^  in  Wales, 
equal  any  part  of  the  kingdom  in  morality  and  exemption 
from  crime.     It  may  be  said,  that,  to  compare  the  habits, 
temptations,  debauchery,  and  crimes  of  cities,  with  the  in* 
nocence  of  an  agricultural  or  pastoral  life,  cannot  be  fair 
and  just    Certainly  it  is  not :  but  is  it  then  consistent  with 
humanity,  love  of  country,  or  patriotism,  to  drive  the  peqple 
away  from  the  innocent  walks  of  life,  and  force  them  into 
the  resorts  of  immorality  and  crime  ? 

*  In  proof  of  this^  see  the  list  of  convictions  in  the  Appendix^  ex« 
tracted  from  the  Records  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary. 
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FEELIMIKARY   OBSEEVATIOMS. 

Military  character — On  what  dependent — Favourable  circum* 
stances  in  the  situation  of  the  Highlanders'^Productive  of 
the  mUitary  virtues-'^NaHontd  corps  advantageous^  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  Highlanders^^Identify  the  soldier  toith  the 
honour  and  glory  of  his  couniry^^^erman  and  FrenA  soldier 
^-^In  ^nkat  they  diffkr  from  eaeh  oiher^  and  from  the  Scotch 
MouniaimeeT'^Character  of  the  eff/oers  JUted  to  command  a 
Highland  corpse 

In  the  preceding  pag^  I  have  attempted  to  deluieate  a 
dcetch  of  the  general  character  of  the  Scottish  Highlaadersy 
and  to  assign  some  of  the  causes  which  may  have  oontrii. 
buted  to  its  formation. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Marshal  Turenne,  that  *'  Providence, 
for  the  moist  part,  declares  in  favour  of  the  most  numerous 
battalions.^  The  success  of  the  British  arms  has  often 
refuted  this  observation,  and  proved  that  moral  force,  un- 
yielding  fortitude,  and  regular  discipline,  frequ^itly  make 
up  for  inferiority  of  numbers. 

Military  character  depends  both  on  moral  and  on  {^ysical 
causes,  arising  from  the  various  circumstances  and  situations 
in  which  men  are  placed.    Every  change  in  tibiese  arcum* 
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Stances  tends  dther  to  improve  or  deterionile  that  eharacter, 
and  hence  we  find,  that  nations  whidi  were  once  distinguished 
as  the  bravest  in  Europe,  have  sunk  into  weakness  and  in* 
fdgnificanc^,  while  others  have  been  advancing  to  pow^  and 
preeminence.  The  importance  of  preserving  this  chanu^t^r 
is  evident.  Unless  a  people  be  brave,  hig^^irited,  and 
independent  in  mind  aad  in  priodipfes,  they  must,  in  time, 

yield  to  thdr  mare  powerful  neighbours.  To  show  how 
the  Highlanders  supported  tiieir  c^iaracter,  both  in  their 
native  country  and  when  acting  abroad,  is  the  principal  ob- 
jeet  whieb  I  have  ntfw  in  view^ 

In  forming  his  military  character,  the  Highlander  was 
not  more  favoured  by  liatufe  tfuet  by  the  social  system  im- 
der  which  he  lived.  Nursed  in  poverty,  he  acquired  a 
hardihood  which  enabled  him  to  sustain  severe  privations. 
As  the  sknpBcity-  of  his  life  gave  vigour  to  his  body,  so  it 
fortified  his  nund.  Voaaessang  a  ftame  and  constitution 
thus  hardened,  he  was  tai^ht  to  consider  oouragB  as  the 
most  honourable  virtue  et>Wardito  the  mosi  disgiraeefvl  &il- 
it^ ;  to  venerate  and  obey  )iiii  chae^  dnd  td  devote  Juaoself 
for  his  native  cduntry  and  dan;  and  thus  ppephnriMl  to  be  a 
ftoTdier,  he  was  ready  t&  follow  wherever  hotfoiir  and  dntj 
called  him.  With  such  principles,  and  regiardittg  any  dis- 
grace he  might  bring  on  his  clan  and  district  as  the  crud- 
^t  misforttine,  die  BBghland  pHvaite  soldier  had  a  peculiar 
inbdve  ti^  6f^«rtioii.  The  eomiMon  tic^dier  tf  many  other 
countries  fias  istaMfy'  mj  6&\et  stimnltls  t6  the  pbilbr- 
mance  of  his  duty  than  the  fear  of  dhasdsemcnty  or  tlie 
habit  df  mechanic  c^b^di^iae  td  oomtilind,  produced  by 
Ilie'dis(^]{)l}ne  in  #hich  he  has  beoi  tnuned.  With  a  Rig^ 
land'  sol^ei^  it  h  otherwise.  ■'  Whett  In-  a  national  or  district 
tidrps,  he  IS  ^cfrronnded  by  the  coiiffpiuiions  of  his  youth, 
and  the  riVals  of  his  e^rly  achievements ;  he  feeis  ^e  im- 
pulse of  emulation  strengthened  by  theconscvousRess  that 
every  proof  which  he  displays^  either  of  braveryer  cowardice, 
itill  find  its  way  to  his  tiative  home.  He  thust^ofiis  to  iiEp- 
preciatc  thp  value  of  a  good  name ;  ahd  it  is  thus^  that  in 
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»  Hig^ilttlA  ftgwenly  eefomanmg  ^t  torn  from  the  ^awe 
Mtiatfy^   irhoie   kkdved   and  oanMetiom  am  mulually 

<tf  tabflerfiitioi^  «m1  dnt,  iiidepciid«ndy  of  Ihi*  duty^  «i  one 
member  of  a  syMmtttki  wfaafo,-  h^lias  a  BefMdratt  a«d  mdi* 
▼idttal  reputalioii  ta  amstttDy  wUdbr  will  be  mflccted-M  hb 
iaiiiSjr  aiid  dtekt  or  gjbn*    Hcnoe,  be  leqmreo  a^  «irtifi« 
<nal  excitements.    He  acts  from  motives  vitUa  himsdf ; 
Us  point-is  fized»  and  Us- aim  must  t^pminale  either  ia  vio* 
tory  or  dsadi.    The  firertnan  sc^ber  eonasdem  himself  as  a 
part  of  the  military  madhine  and  duly  marked  out  in  Ibe 
orderec^tfaeday.  He  movea  onward  to  Us  destinatioa  wilh  a 
wail  ttaiaed  paoe,  and  with  tm  pUogmatie  indifferenee  to  the 
resuk  as  a  hdboiirer  who  works  &r  his  daily  hiro.    The 
eoura^  of  the  Fieoeh  sridiar  is  supported,  in  the  hoar  of 
trial,  by  his  fai|^  aotioDt  of.  the  pamt  of  honour^  biH  due 
dispky  of  spint  is  not  always  steady:   neither  Fitndi  mir 
German  h  confident  in  himself,  tf  any  enemy  gwn  his 
fisnk  or  rear*    A  Ht^dand  soMier  faces  bis.  enemy f  whether 
in  £rant,  rear^  or  flanks  and  if  he  has  confidence  in  his 
commandnry  it  may  be  preActed  with  certainty  that  he  will 
be  Tielerkmii,  or  die  on  the  gnamd  which  he  maintaina 
He  goes  into  the  fidd  leselted  not  to  diapraoe  his  name. 
A  fltrydng  chamcteristf c  of  the  Hi^lander  is,  that  all  his 
actions  seem  to  flow  firom  eentiment     His  *endmnmce  at 
privation  and  fatigue,  his  resistance,  his  sobeitude  for  the 
good  opinioa  of  Ins  snpeiiorsy  all  originate  here.    From 
this  soufoe,  alao,  proceeds  his  obe^nce,  which  is  always 
mwAooMpicuoui  when  ewhibUedunder  kind  tr  Hence 

arises  the  difference  observable  between  the  conduct  of  one 
regiment  of  Highlanders  and  that  of  another,  and  frequent- 
ly even  of  the  same  rqpment  at  different  timesy  and  under 
differant  manageaaent  A  Highland  regiment,  to  be  <Mr- 
derty  and  well  disciplmed,  ought  to  be  commanded  by  men 
who  are  capable  of  appreciating  their  character,  directing 
their  passions  and  prejudices,  and  acquiring  their  entire 
confidence  and  affection.     The  officer  to  whom  the  com^ 


BMUid  €i  the  Highlander  is  eBtrosted  must^eiideavour  to 
acquire  tlieir  ecmfideEice  and  good  ^^inicm*  With  this  vieir 
he  aniBt  watc^  o^fer  the  propriety  of  his  own  oondoct.  * 
He  must  observe  the  strictest  justice  and  fidelity  in  his 
prmnkes  to  Us  men,  concUiate  them  by  an  attentibn  to 
their  diBposkMift  and  firejudices^  and,  at  the  salute  time,  by 
paeeerving'  a  fiflm  and  etoody  auth<Hity,  w^but'  which,  he 
will  not  be  respected. 

Oftoers  iirbo  are  accustoned  to  ccmanand  Highland 
soldiers,  find  it  easy  to  guide  and  oohtrol  them  ^wfaen  their 
fuU  oonlMence  has  been  obtained.  But,  when  fistmst 
prevails,  aeverky  ensues  as  its  necessary  consequence,  and, 
by  a^oentiniaanee  of  this  unhappy  mnundt^^Btandmg,  the 
men  besome  stubbom,  disobedient,  and,  in  the  end,  mdU- 
nousL  f  The  spirit  of  a  Highhmd  soldkr  revolts  at  any 
unnecessary  severity ;  but  he  may  be  led  to  the  mouth  of  a 
^Bannentf  properly  directed,  and  will  taither  die  than  be  un- 
fsitbful  txy  his  trust.  But  if,  instead  of  leading,  his  officers 
attempt  to  drive  him,  he  may  fail  in  die  discharge  of  the 
most  common  duties.  A  learned  and  ingenious  author 
wfao^  though  himseif  a  Lowlander,  had  ample  opportunity, 
wlnlenBerving  in  many  oattqpaigos  with  Higtikmdregtmehts,  of 
beoaming  intimately  acquainted  with  thor  chaEracter,thus  de- 
veiopes  their  conduct  in  the  field :  "  The  charactar  <tf  aidour 
beiongstotheHighlaiider;  he  acts  firoin  Ml  internal  sentiment, 
and  poswsses  a  pride  of  homur,  which  does  not  pennit  him 
to  retire  £K>m  dangar  with  a  -confession  of  inferiority. 
This  is  a  property  of  his  nature,  and,  as  it  is  so,  it  beecHnes 

.  *  |jfi  £omp  instances,  when  the  misconduct  of  officasy  particuhrly 
in  the  fields  was  not  publicly  censured^  the  soldiers  who.  served  under 
thetn  tnade  regular  representations  that  they  could  not  and  would  not 
remain  longer  under  their  command^  and  that,  if  they  were  not  relieved 
Unaoi^MBgKmad  oi  Mngso  oommaDded,  they  woald hiy  their  oom- 
pl^Mpta  hd^  the  highest  authority.  In  like  maimer^  when  aay  of  the 
sc^ldiers  showed  a  backwardness'  in  facing  an  enemy^  their  comrades 
brought  them  forward^  calling  for  punishment  on  the  poltroons^  whp 
were  a  disgrace  to  their  country^  their  name,  aiid  their  kindred. 

if  See  Apptndix  LL. 
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the  buan^fls  of  offio«fs  who  eonunand  HigUand  UNK>p»  to 
estimate  the  national  cbaraoter  correctly,  that  they  may 
not,  through  ignoiaiicey  misapply  their  means,  and  theneby 
ooBoert  their  own  niui« 

^^  If  ardour  be  the  cbaraoteristic  ol  Highlanders)  it  h  e^ 
dafit  that  they  are  not  cakulfUed  for  mechanical  manoeuvrefl^ 
wx  fcnr  demonstrations  and  encounters  with  a  view  to  diveiw 
sion  ;  far,  unless  the  purpose  be  previously  explained,  .and 
understood  in  its  full  extent,  the  Highlander  darts  cm  th^ 
enemy  with  impetuosity,  rushing  into  close  action,  where  it 
was  only  int^ided  to  amuse*  He  does  not  bro<^  disap* 
pointment,  sustain  a  galling  distaiKt  £re  with  oookiess,  or  re* 
tire  from  mi  anterpris^  with  temper..  He  may  be  trusted  to 
cover  the  mpst  dangmtus  retreat  assigned  to  him  as  a 
duty ;  a  retreat  in  consequence  of  his  own  failure  is  likely 
to  degenerate  into  a  rout  In  action,  the  Highlander -r»* 
quires  to  see  his  ci^^ci  fully :  he  then  feels  the  in]f>0eo8ioa 
<^  his  duty,  and  acts  animately  and  consistently,  more  from 
impression  and  sentiment  than  fhmi  external  impuloe  of 
command ;  for,  when  an  enemy  is  b^ore  the  Highlander*, 
the  authority  of  the  <^Bcer  may  be  said  to  ceane.  Different 
nations  have  diffierent  excellencies  or  defers  in  war«  Sous 
excel  in  the  use  of  missile  weapons :  the  power  of  the  Higli^ 
lander  lies  in  dose  combat.  Close  charge  was  his  ancient 
mode  of  attack ;  and  it  is  probably  £rom  impression,  in* 
grafted  in  his  nature  in  consequence  of  the  national  mode- 
of  war,  that  he  still  sustains  the  approaching  point  of  a  na^. 
ked  weapon  with  a  steadier  eye  than  .ai^  other  man.  in  Ba-> 
rope.  Some  nations  turn  with  fear  from  the  countenance 
of  an  enraged  enemy :  the  Highlander  rushes  towards  it 
with  ardour ;  and  if  he  can  grasp  his  foe,  as  man  with  ipan, 
his  courage  is  seciire*^ 

I  shajil  subjoin  one  other  quotation  from  the  same*  a«^ 
thmr.  After  describing  their  social  meetings,  at  which  the 
enterprises  of  war  were  the  frequent  and  usual  themes  of 
conversation,  he  propeeds: — "  The  Highlanders,  in  this 

manner,  looking  daily  on  war,  and  the  enterprise  of  war. 
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with  interest  and  animatioii;  aeqiike  mdical  ideas  o£  the  nu^ 
litary  art.  Without  design,  or  psmtal  inieiition,  tl^  germ 
of  militaiy  education,  pknted  in  the  irst  yeim  of  life,  asi. 
sumes  a  fair  growth  among  these  MNrthan  Soots ;  for,  «s 
objects  of  war,  and  wartike  enterprise,  command  more  than 
other  objects  the  exardons  of  the  tbinking  faculty,  the 
Highlanders,  formed  widi  sound  minds,  and  susceptible  of 
good  impressions,  drover  more  natjoral  sagacity  than  anj 
other  class  of  people  in  the  kingdom,  perhaps  than  any  other 
pec^le  in  Europe.  The  Highlanders,  isk  reUitioi^  with  their 
southern  n^ghbours,  were  conndered  iEU»^freebooters»  hatbiu 
nans,  given  to  spoil  and  plimdar.  In  Ibniier  times,  ithe 
diarge  had  some  appeanuioe  «f  truth ;  4oir  tbe  iMmlaaad&n 
were  considered  aa  a  hostile  or  ^(fcfangepeopk.  But  thou^ 
thej  drove  the  eattle  of  a  hoetiie  tr^be,  or-nwagied  a  Low- 
land district,  wi«h  whi<^  ^the}*  had  no  oonne<«ition  or  bond 
of  amity,  their  ixmduct  in  the  year  1746  proves  that  l^ey 
are  rieidier  a  ferocious  nor  a  cruel  pec^e;  folr  no  troops 
probably  ever  traversed  a  counti^  which  might  beeste^ped 
hostile  with  fewer  traces  of  outrage.  They  are  now  bett^ 
known  t  tbdr  ^^haracri^  is  (^rti^icuous  for  honesty  and  fide- 
fity.  They  possess  'thid  most  exalted  notions  of  Itonour,  ^^e 
urarm^t  friendships,  and  ibe  hi^est  portion  ctf  mental  pride 
df  any  people,  peihaps,  in  jEurcyjie.  Tfaeb  ideas  aref<^w,'%iit 
^Smt  sentiments  aref  strong;  (hieb'virtuds  .jirmd^les  in thdtr 
natilre.*** 

Having  thus  briefly -described  *the  military  diat^aoterdftlhe 
Ifighlakider,  and  his  dispositioli  and  aptitude  fc^  wiar,  f'  a^ 
tioticed  ^e  line  of  conduct  neceissary  on  the  pi^  of  1]^  sil- 
perior  officer  to-  render  his  eotiragfe  aild'capadity  efl^ctiV^, 
f  now  proceed  to  ^e  an  aeoouiit  of  the  finit  cbrpl^  of  BtigH- 
landers  embodied  for  the  service  of  jGrovemment,  attd  alter- 
wardd  ibrmed  ihto  a  regim^t  of  the  regidar  army,  ' ' 

*  Jafikscm'aSjfeteinatic  View jif  th^Fovimrtioii,  Vm^li^g-mtiXmh' 
nomy  tif  European  Annies. 

t  See  Appendix  MM. 
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SECTION  I. 

Black  Waich — Different  names  of  the  aame  corps^^Hmw  raised 
originally— ^Independent  companies — Tkree  large  and  three 
emoU — Duties — Embodied  into  a  regular  regiment  at  Tay- 
hri^,  1740 — Uniform — Ordered  to  marSifor  England-^O^* 
nion  of  President  Forbes  on  this  subject —  Temper  t^the  men  durr 
4Hg4ke  marek^'MJ'bfect  of  this  march  j  as  represented  toVitni  ■  ■ 
^Arrhml  4n  4k  iwighkmtr^ood  of  London^-^Revtew^-^Reports 
w^mlaiedfrnmHel^'aimongaK  Mighlandere-^Made  hOkfoetkey 
mere  wbiapped  to  he  ^mt  to  the  IHarstatiom'^Tkoy  believe 
themselves  betrajfed^^Comeqsmnce'^^Attempt  to  rAwm-home*^ 
Being  sunwmdcd  t^  the, King's  troops^  f^kr  m  piaxth  ^ •some 
days,  they  surrender — Three  /^the  doserters^t* 

This  cecfw,  xdnch  has  beea  mo  well  loKmsi  for  imm^ 
ci^ty  years  mider  the  flfipeUiition  of  ibe  4Sd  Highland  iU- 
j^ioe«t,.ttadirfuch».at(tifihT^  ha»  bem  dtBTgnmgJ 

|by  the  titles  of  its  Aiecessive  cominflndeKS,  as  Lord  'Crawr 
i!M)d%  Lmd  Sempiirsy  and  Lord  John  Mumiy^s  9[igb- 
landers,  ^as  originiilly  knosm  by  the  name  of  Ae  fUkt^- 
4tm  Jht^  furBlack  Walich. 

TJiis  waaan  i^pdklbn  ffufea  to  the  Independent  CgBi» 
fanies  of  isfaidb  ^e  regbosent  was  fominL  Itjwose  fem 
ibe  oolonr  of  tlieir  dceis,  and  was  affiled  to4i]iam  in  j^ootn^ 
dlistrnqtion ito ifaevegulartioDps, :wlio iwsre  called iEed lic^ 
di«8,  aor  Seidar  {Deamg.  JRumsi  the  .lone  tliey  w«ve  tlMt 
embodied,  till  ibeyiwere  Tegpoiented,  ifae  DtghlaiMhvs  eon- 
ttmed  to  wear  L^K  dress  of  lAieir  OQuntry.  This,  asit-een;. 
asted  so  much  of  the  black,  green,  and  bkie  tartan,  gave 
(hem  a  dark  and  sombre  appeanuioe  in  cemparisonwithtthe 
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bn^t  uniform  of  the  r^;ulars9  who  at  that  time  had  coats, 
w^tcoatSy  and  breeches,  of  scariet  cloth«  Hence  the  tenn 
Du,  or  Black,  as  applied  to  this  corps. 

The  companies  were  six  in  number :  three,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  large  companies,  con«ated  of  one  hundbred 
men  each ;  and  three  smaller  companies,  of  seventy  men 
each.  The  former  were  commanded  by  ciq)tains,  and  the 
latter  by  captains-lieutenants,  each  commanding  ojficer  be* 
ing,  as  the  name  implies,  independent  of  the  others.  To 
each  company,  great  and  small,  was  attached  the  same  num- 
ber of  subalterns,  viz.  two  lieutenants  and  one  ensign. 
These  companies  were  first  formed  about  the  year  1729  or 
1730 ;  and  Lord  Loyat,  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Lochnell, 
and  Colonel  Grant  of  Ballindalloch,  were  appointed.to  the 
command  of  the  larger ;  and  Colonel  Alexander  Campbell 
of  Finab,  John  Campbell  of  Carrick,  and  Gewge  Mtmip 
of  Culcaim,  to  that  of  the  smaller. 

Some  Highlanders  had  been  armed  as  early  aa  17S5, 
when  Marshal  Wade  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in 
Scotland,  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  above  mentioned  that 
they  were  formed  into  regular  companies  receiving  pay. 
Many  d  the  men  who  composed  these  companies  were  of  a 
higher  station  in  society  than  that  from  which  soldiers  in 
general  are  raised ;  cadets  of  gentlunen^s  families,  scms  of 
gentlemen  farmers,  and  tacksmen,  either  immediately  or  dis- 
tantly descended  from  gentlemen'^s  families ;  men  who  £dt 
themsdves  responsible  for  their  ccmduct  to  h^h^nnDded 
and  honourable  families,  as  well  as  to  a  country  for^hich 
they  dierished  a  devoted  affectioii.  In  addition  to  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  their  superior  rank  in  life,  they  pos- 
sessed, in  an  eminent  degree,  that  of  a  commanding  exter- 
nal depertoftent,  -i^pecial  care  bdoig  taken  in  sdecting  waem  «f 
full  height,  well  proportioned,  and  of  handsome  appeav 
anoe.  *    In  suth  a  range  of  country,  without  commerce^  or 

*  In  eoDfinnation  of  this^  I  may  notice  a  fiiend  and  grand-imde  by 
inarriage,  the  late  Mr  Stewart  ef  Boballie,  who  waa^ne  of-  ^  f;eii* 

IS 
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any  profesnion  for  yoting  men  but  that  of  arms,  no  diffiU 
culiy  was  found  in  persuading  mdiyiduala  ta  engage  in  a; 
oqrpe  wltteh  wan  to  be  iftationairy  wiUun  the  mountains,  and 
of  which  the  duties  weire  Mob  aa  to  aAstd  them  merely  an 
i^greeable  pastipe.  The  Highland's  had  also  anotjier  ur- 
gfeBt  motive  far  isntering  on  this  duty.  1  have  already  men- 
tioned,  that,  in  the  Highlands,,  men  were  aocustdmed  to  go 
oonttiaually  armed ;  a  cust<Mn  whieh  they  were  most  anxious 
to  retain.  At  the  peiiod  now  under  <»ntaderation,  carrying 
arms  was  {Nrofailntkl  by  penatties ;  less  sev^«,  indeed,  than 
those  which  were  afterwardsenaoted,  but  sufficiently  gallii^ 
to  a  high-spirited  and  wairhke  people.  Youpg  men,  there* 
forie,  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  oigaging 
in  a  precession  whidh  reheved  them  from  the  sense  of  de« 
gradation  and  dishonour  attached  to  the'  idea  pi  being  dis* 
armed. 

Hence  i(  became  ap  object  of  ambition  ifith  all  the  young 
men  of  spirit  to  be  aditiitted,  even  as  privates,  into  a  service 
winch  procured  them  the  privilege  of  w^arh»g  arms.  *  This 
accounts  for  the  gr^t  numb^  of  masi  df  respectable  families 
who  were  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Black  Watch,  a 
circumstance  which  has  often  excited  the  surprise  of  those 
who  were  igaoraat  of  the  extent  to  which  the  motives  above 
mentioiied  operated*     When  this  re^ment  was  first  embo- 

tlemen  soldienr  in  Canick's  compaay.  This  j^eptlemsn,  a  roan  of  &• 
BiOy  and  edttcation,  was  five  feet  eleveil  inches  in  height,  remarkahle 
for  his  personal  strength  and  activityt  and  one  of  the  best  swordsman  pf 
his  time^  in  an  age  when  gOod  swordsmamliip  was  CDmmon^  and  coih 
tidered  an  indiapensahle  and  gtaceftd  aGconpushiaeiit  ^  s  gentlemflSi ; 
and  yeti  with  all  these  qualificatiope^  he  was  qnly  a  c^tre  man  of  th^ 
centre  rank  of  his  company.  After  serving  seven  years  in  the  com- 
piaiioa  smd  ia  this  cotps,  he  retlral*'  losia  tiiae  htfois  lbs  ssor  A  to 
£iif]sAdt 

,  *  Aa  old  gentleman  io^Athp^  s  iwkx^.oS  vme^  Kr  Miert^n  qf 
▲uchleeks^  carried  tliifi  spirit  sofar,  that,  disobeying  aUrostrictioafiagsiiift 
carrying  eras*  he  asvar  kidtbem  aavloj  and  wose  hM(>divk  tsoa  whm 
siitiaa  mhia  diM^iroom^iaatii  Wsdissidi^  in  bis  artli  yau^  ... 

VOL.    I.  p  ' 


Sft6  •    BhAeiL  wAum.*  ' 

(Ked/itwan  no  uncommdii  thing  to  ste  private  soMsei^rrkt- 
lOg'  to  ttte  ^^eroisitig '  ^nmnd  f^Uy«i^  hy  serrants  canrjmg 
their  iireldiek^  and  unifonns.  ^^  Such  were  the  BUtteruda  ^ 
ykindti  thi^'4Sd'  regimeftt  iirw  origiiiailj  composed.  - •  -  •' 
*^'Th^ityek<pendeiit  oompames  hemg  stationed  in  Aiff^eat 
yeafsf  of  lliecoutttiy,  had  no  geneeal  headr^uartera,  and, 
dldiWgh  the's^Mioe  'waac^pento  aU  Highfendevs,'  as  «c4r 
diei^,  the  coilimandants  and^  dfiders  were  talEeti  firom  miiat 
uf^e'cftllBd  the  lojaiy  or  Whig  claasf  theCanqobeUs^  Ofaati^ 
XfuniM)' &d«  fee  'For  this  veasotiy  ^baUy,  although  a 
great  tiiimber  of  tbi^  privates  were  from  Atihole,  and  the 
HighlaiMls'of  Perthshkc^  there  irere  no  officers  from  that 
dtttyict  et^ept  Ctelmel  €anipbdl  of  •  Finab.  This  selection 
of  men  fbr  %he  various  omnmands  was  rendered  Yieoessary  by 
the  ilatilfe  of  the  'duties  imposed  upon  them.  These  du- 
ties were,  to  enforce  the  disarming  act,  to  overawe  the  disaf^ 
feeted',  to  pretent  andgive  information  of  any  convoeations, 
or  meetings,  and  to  check  the  plunder  and  reprisals  of  cat- 
fte,  'between  rim}  ohms,  and  more  particularly  the  depreda- 
fSti^  bGnntnitted  on  those  of  their  more  peaceable  ne^hboim 
of  the  plains. 

For  such  duties  these  companies  were  peculiarly  well 
quijified,  from  their  own  habits  and  knowledge  of  the  peo^ 
pie,  language,  and  country;  and,  und^  the  oontcDl  of  lead- 
ers devoted  to  the  service  of  the  government,  they  could 
not  fail  to  answer  the  eicpectatiotis'of  those  Who  suggj^^ted 
and  e^tablUhed  this  mode  of  internal  defence ;  ^It^pugh 
their  obedience  to  prders,  their  sense  of  duty,  and  their  pri- 
vate feel^i^  must  have  been  sometimes  at  variance  when 
enforcing  the  lawji  against  their  own  fanyOie^  arid  friends. 

''*  Thej  were  thus  descrilied  by  an  Engtish  iiffl«e)r  of  dhglifeers,  who 
was  stationed  in  the  Highlands  when  the  indejptendent  companies  were 
on  fbot,  and  who  was  not  a  little  snrprii^d  at  a  {hriictf(5e  ceruinl}Knot 
eonunoR  in  the  sooth.  **  I  cannot  fbrbear  to  teU  you,  hefbre  I  Pelade, 
tharmany  of  these  priTiite  genttemah'-sbldiM  have  ^i//^#;  iff  seryanta 
to  attend  them  in  quarters,  and  apon  a  march  to  carry  their  provisions, 
baggage,  and  firelocks/'  "^^ 
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iRTillotting  to  tbem  the  stations  in  whieh  they  were  to  act^ 
ifrwas  fbnnd  advisable  that  the  oompamet  shotiM  f^eneraiijr 
take^  chai^  of  the  Strict  in  which  they  were  raised.  They 
were  thuftsprB^d  over  an  extoiahre  tract  of  country,  jauusy 
oftiie  'detachments  beug  very  small.  Lord  hff^fnlb  and  the 
Prazers  were  stationed  in  Fort  Augustus^  endihe  he^^bour^ 
ibg  parts  of  Inverhefis-shire ;  Culcaimand  thQ'Miuiros  in 
BtteBi^nid  8dliierl«nd;  BaUindalloeh ;lu)d  the  Giranta  in 
l^arathspey  and  Bade&oeh :  Athote  and  Bn^adattiane'  being 
border  countries,  and  of  suspicious  fejjlalty^  .Iwa^DQqNmi^ 
Ilochneirs  and  Canick^s,  were  statnoncd' there. 'The  con* 
pmiy  of  Campbell  of  Finab,  wh6  was  thdn  abroad,  was'  quar- 
tered in  Lodiaber,  a«d  the  northern  parts  of  Argyleshire, 
among  the  Camerons  and  Stewarts  of  Ap[mi^  Indiis  man- 
ner, the  several  companies  continued  until  the  year  1789, 
when  it  was  determined  to  form  them  into  a  regim^it  of 
the  line,  and  to  augment  their  numbers  by  four  additional 
companies.  }        -     >    .  • 

The  whole,  when  r^^imented^  ware  put  under^  'the  HXHtK 
numd  of  the  Earl  of  Crawfurd,  *  as  appears  by  tbe  foUowu 
ing  list  of  the  original  officars  of  the  regiment ; 

1739, 
Col.  John  Earl  oi  CrawfVircf  and  Lmdssay,  86^  Oct.  Died' in  11  m* 

Lt^CoL  Sir  Boberl  Wmft  of  FowUs  I        ' 
...  Bart.  /      do^Killed  at FaUurk, i74S. 

« .M||i.  (^,  Qran^^  brpther  of  the  I^ird  of  ) 

'Caj^to^hlTeorgeMunroofCuIcaira,  „    '  Kitted  in  174$« 

Dougal  Campbell^  n 

JobftCaiapbeUof  Carrickj  4,      Killed  stFoD,ten<^. 

j        ^  Colin  Campbell,  Junior  of  Monzie^  „      Retired. 

Sir  Jas.  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  Bart.  ,,      Ditto. 
.  ^         Colip  Can^pbell  of  Ballimore,          ..**..     „      ,  .    ♦ 

John  Munro, 
Capt-|;«ieut.  Puncan  M^cfarlane, 

,X^ut.  Paul  MacpbersQii,        '  "  „ 

.,  l^^wis  Grantof  Auch'tcrblair,  ,, 

•  See  Appendix  N  N. 
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Johi^  Mackenzie^  ,  ^^ 

Alexander  Macdonalcl^  ^,    * 

.,       AIia«olinFrwr,p>nofCuldutheI,        ^»      {^^SS^S^' 

;Pnu^Qis(^iH,lK>n  of  the  L«irdof  Grant,  ,,     IM  Lt-Gen.  178^ 
John  Macneil,  ^  „  . 

^lisigii  Doiigal  Cumpbell,  '        ^' „     WSlAaiWlnktieoof. 

*    '    Mm  Meaif<8/of  GoiiiBeir  >  •    # 

Gilbert  3teifart  of  Kinoraigi^^ 
Gordon  Grahame  of  Diuines, 

^  M^Ib?""*'  **°  <^  ^«  '^'^^  ^}  „  Died  Lt-Gen.  1790. 

CWn^C^^phel],.     .       .  ^ 

DougtJ  StewiMTt,  ,9 

James  Campbell  of  GlenfaBoch,  „    KHTed  at  Fontenoj. 

tllaplain.    Hon.  Gideota  Murray. 
Surgeon.    G^rge  Monro. 

Aj^utent.  GUbevt  Striwtt .  •  ,        • 

Qu^tor^Master^   John  Forjbes.  * 

Although  the  commissions  of  {he  officers  were  dated  iir 
October,  and  the  following  months  of  1739)  the  men  were 
not  assembled  until  the  monlk  of  May  174^  The  whdb 
were  then  mustered,  and  embddi^  Itit&h  regimentin  a  fidd 
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• 

*  In  a  country  where  «o  many  are  of  the  same  nftme^  some  dilstiir- 
guishingmark  beyond  the  common  appellntion  was  absolutely  necessary. 
I  have  already  noticed  the  manner  in  which  the  people  managed  this 
In  the  Highlands.  But^  in  the  south^  as  well  as  the  north  of  Scotland^ 
as  districts  <H^ntain  many  of  the  same  name,  gentlemen  are  distingiiish- 
ed  by  that  of  th^r  estate.  In  this  manner^  the  officers  In  the  foregoing 
list  are  distinguished.  This  method  I  must  contitlue^  so  &r  as  I  know 
the  families  of  different  officers^  as,  from  the  number  of  gentlemen  of  the 
same  name  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention,  it  will,  in  many 
cases,  be  quite  impossible  otherwise  to  know  what  officer  is  meant.  Tn 
all  old  nominal  lists  of  Highland  officers^  whether  regim^ntat  ot'meri^ 
stating  their  deaths  or  wounds,  the  name  of  the  fiimily  of  each,  if  known, 
was  added.  By  this  means,  the  relations  of  these  officers  are  now,  at 
this  distant  period,  able  to  distinguish  them. 


between  Taybridge  and  AberfeMy,  in  the  county  of  Perth, 
wider  the  number  of  the  48d  regmmt,  btfitdiey  stftl  retain- 
ed thexsoiffltry  name  of  the  'Mack  Watch.  l%e  umform 
wtiB  a  scailet  jacket  and  watstooaty  with  buff  facings  and 
niiite  jaoe,  tartan  plaid  of  twelve  ydtds  plaited  round  the 
middle  of  die  body,  the  upper  part  being  'fixed'on  the  left 
Mioalder,  ready  tor  be  thrown  loose  and  wrapped  over  both 
shoulders  and  iirefock  in  rainy  weather.  At  night,  the 
plaid  served  the  purpose  of  a  blanket,  and'  was  a  sufHcient 
covmng  fer  the  Highlander.  These  were  called  belted 
plaids,  fipom  being  kept  tight  to  the  bocfy  %y  ai)elt,  *  and 
were  worn  on  guards,  reviews,  and  oh  aD  occanons  when 
the  men  were  in  full  dress.  On  this  belt  hung  the  jristob 
and  dirk  when  woiti.-  In  the  barracks,  and  when  not  on 
duty,  the  little  kilt  or  philibeg'f  was  worn,  abkiebonnet  with 
a  border  of  white,  lied,  and  green,  arranged  in  sifnaH  squares 
to  resemUe,  as  is  said,  the  fess  cheque  in  the  arms  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Stewart,  \  and  a  tuft  of  feadiers,  or  sometimes^inim 

*  This  belt  was  the  si^ne  as  that  anciently  used  by  the  people^  and  was 
of  strong  thick  ox  leather^  and  three  or  fbur  inches  In  breadth,  fixed  by 
a  brass  or  tUver  buckle  in  front.  When  the  HIghlandera  had  an  expe* 
ditious  journey  to  perform,  -or  to  mn  up  or  doi^  a  hill«  tbey  ti|[^CeB0A 
the  bdt;  which  they  wid  Strengthened  their  kims.  They  ^liomsQd  the 
belt  Sat  another  purpose.  When  pinched  with  hunger  on  their  JtSjg^ 
^itions^  they  experienced  great  relief  from  tightening  the  belt.  This 
beh  was  worn  by  old  men  within  my  remembrance^  but  is  now  totally 
disBScd. 

t  Wl^  the  ooB^niai  aetad  indepeQdeittljr»  eacii.cpinmanderas« 
sumed  thae  t^tan.of  hjsowo  CUui.  Whenemhodi^l,  po  Qlanrha?ing a 
superior  claim  to  o0er  an  Ainiform  platd  to  the  wl^ole,  and  Lor4  Cr^w** 
ftu'df  Uie  colonel,  being  a  Lowlander,  a  new'  pattern  was  assumc^^ 
and  whiefa  has  ever  sinee  been  known  as  the  49d^  or  Black  Watch 
iaHl8n»  beisig. distinct  ftDm  •att.ethenk  Laid  John Jilurray  gave  the 
4»th^  J^feMi  fo^  the  pIMlib^.  The  difcji^ce  wfft  only  ft  s^;^  nf 
scarlet^  ta  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  belted  plaid.  The  pipers 
woie  4<Ted  tv^t^q  <of  y^y  hiigl^t  .<»lQ|isrsj;  .(of  th^  pattern  known  by  the 
luvm  of  thiBi  $tew^rt  tartan,)  sq  ihnt  th^  oould  he  mote  dlearly  se^n^at 
a  distance,  yfh&jx  a  ha^d  of  mu^c  was  a44^>  plaids  of  the  pipertt' 
pattern  were  gii^ea  to  tbf«i.  .  .  ... 

%  Tradition  says^  thai  this  fashion  commenced  in  M^tfoee't  toneq 
in  the  civil  wars. 


<S0  BIACS^  WA'TGR. 

ecMamjw  necemity^  E'liAmUpioce  of  lifkoklidap  dte 
The  amis  we»e  n  mtuquet,  a  bayonK;  and-  a  btfge^  haritfi^' 
hilted  broadBword.  These  y^re  f imnfihed  1^  Goyermiieifl  t 
such  of  the  men  ba  ciiode  to  mipfdy  themsekes  ivrith  pi$tok 
and  d»k9  iiAere  allowed  iooany  tlieiti,  and  some  had  targets 
after  thefaBbicm  of  tile  oouatfy.  ^  The  8W<»d  bdt'#fliB'of 
bhick  katfaar,  and  the  cartoteMwt  was  oaftied  ki'  fpant) 
suppocled  by  a  iiaMm  bek  YtHUid  the  flaiddl^'  ^  -    ' 

la  a  cot^  %hicli  nainbered  in  its  raaks^waii|f  ^i6M^ 
bbth  and  ii6q>edtafettty ^  fromcbaiaofer'aiid^MtfiicA,  ldi(^ 
were  e£«6ea£M  loimftMe  irho^^btivfied^ooumsileiia  V '  fbAsiA,^ 
a  oompanj  at  pi«eaMi€  is  less  prised  than  an  eflaigMy'^iA^tte»' 
filaek  H^A  WAS  in  those  days.  - t"  t 

The  regjknciit  remained  about  fifteen  mcmthsoft  the  fetonbs  < 
of  the  Tay  and  Lym ;  Tay  Bridg^e  and  the  Posai^  of  L^^i 
a  mile  below  Taymoath  Castle,  b^ig  diw  {dsbtes  <^  »$n^ ' 
desvotts  for  exercise.     There  they  Were  trained  and  exera/^ 
ed  by^  the  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Sir  Robert  Munro,  a  vete- 
ran of  muc^  judgment  and  experience. 

In  die  year  1740  the  E^l  of  Crawfurd  was  removed  to 
the  Life  Guards,  and  Arigadier-General  Lord  SempiU  wittd 
app6iftited' eolond' of  the  Highlanders.  "'*'•■ 

In  'th^  printer  1T41-8,  the  regiment  was  niarched  tb  tllfe 
ndrdiward,  atid  quartered  in  their' old  station,  until  tfa^ 
month  of  Manch  174S,  when  they  were  assembled  ait  Pertfi^ 
preparatory  to  a  march  for  England*  The  order  was  frti'^ 
expect  on  the  psH  of  die  menr,  who  expressed  no'Sihall 
surprise  on  die  oocasioh:'  The  measure  raised  the  indigna: 
tidn  of  many,  ahd  was'  in  an  especial  manner  disapproved 
of,  and  oppoaed'by,  the  Lord  Present  Forbes,  thanw*kom 
no-one  hnewbettelf  the'  cbsfaeter  of  the*  corps,  the  natore 
of  the' duty  OH'  •Whieh^Chey  were  employed,  Utid  tiieir  b^i^ 

*  Grosit  in  his  Militarf  Aatiquiti^s,  speakiogof  the  Black  Waldij . 
mjSy ''  I  doubt  whether  thedirk  is  part  of  their  rc^^ental  anna ;  but  I 
remember,  in  the  year  ITiT,  mcmt  of  the  private  men  W  them,  and 
many  we|re  alao  permitted  to  carry  targets.    The  regiment  was  dien  tm' 
Mnrice  in  Flanders." 
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pcrfomiiiigi'it.  The  kUomng  ^aLtfpt^  tf  •  j«|ter. 
froBK  fab  Lordabip.to  GweraL  ClajFton^  wW  bad'Bupeesdfdi 
MafsbiU'Wflde  ii»  thftchiflf  eanniaiid  in  Sooll|iiid»:«ttfS^mtn 
ly  i^vfimOM'  the  Beotimcnts  qI  .  that  r^uimnt  mm  on  ti^enwh* 
jedt  >-^^  Whenl  first  hearcl,""  Mjrs  he»  <<  of  tb^•€^dllel99IgK7^llr 
tQ.tfa#.  Hi^and  jKifflPcnt  to  nmcfa  )K>ulhwmrd«»  it  guM^  pe 
DQ^0ae%  of  oweem. .  .X  supiioaad  tba.  i«t9D^oii  wt^  P»ly  t^ 
see  them,  but  asl  .baTeibeto.  l^talf  asimed  thm  tfoffy  i^<» 
defltiiiQ^,fi9iriforaign  teraGe^  I  oaqpi^tt  4if ww> We  iip^  iupefigir- 
iiei».'lit  A  j;«8oluti<ia  thfit  Huiy»  in  my  aftprobensicff^fbefatr 

mjifell  not  Ao<(Qommi]nioate.lo.youjv()r.thpi4g^  9tt  t)ii9;«iibr 
ject^  however  late  they  may  joome^""  His  Xordabip  tjbem 
goea OA  to  state  tbeoonaaquenceajto be eaape^^hy M^mw-- 
iqg.tkis  rcgjuaeiit*  **  I  must,  in  the  neiU  pk4e,(put  yc^iio; 
nund  that  the  present  system  for  securing  the  peace  of .  ibe 
Highlands^  which  is  the  best  I  ever  heard  o^  is  by  r^gobir 
trocqps  stationed  from  Inverness  to  Fort  William,'  along  the 
chain  of  lakes,  which,  in  a  manner,  divides  t^  High}a[nds,  . 
to  cowMnand  the  obedience  of  the  inhabitopts  oi  bptl^.  tsi<|^, 
aofl,,  by  a  body  of  disc^Uned  Highlandec%  m&ntn^tiyf 
dress,  and  speaking  the  language  of  the  country,  to»exec»te 
8U€h  orders  as  require  expedition,  and  &r  ^hich  neither  the 
dreps  ncM*  the  mamiers  of  other  troops  are  proper.  The^ 
Hjig^donders  now  regimented  were  at  first  indepeQ4eut  a^jfpr. . 
paniesj  and  though  their  dress,  lai^pnage,  and  reannero»  qui^ 
lified.  them  for  securing  the  low  country  from  de^c^a^ionsi 
ycrt  that  was  not  the  sole  Use  of  thepi ;  the  same  qtialki^s 
fiUed  them  for  every  expedition  that.  requijE'ed  secrecy  and 
diq[ifil«^V  Uiey  served  for  a^  pwpo^es  of  ifatu^ifi^^, ^ibligl)! 
horse,  in  a  country  whose  mountains  And.  begs,'>r#ndm'e%!j 
valry  useless,  i^nd  if  pn^rly  disposed  over  the  Qighlaifd^i 
nothing  that  was  commonly  reported  and  believed  by  the 
Highlanders  could  be  a  secret  to  their  eommanders^'  ]5!e* 
cause  of  their  intimacy  with  the  people  and  the  sameness  of 
laiiguage.^' * 

f  CttUoden  Pspen. 


SS9  iLAOKWiurcnw. 

"f^BAsit^-mt0  gtHiflidv  tm hkihtvmg .ikmi,  HkidnudMenieDi 

fli^i^Iy  a ichuig« of  hum  and  DfioenBy^vitfi  ilie^addtaioaal 
bHMfitofiMM'Mijgukrfayttiid  datif^uiidear  tdnflbainnge* 

'  <xi«intryi  Swpmed  «t  die-  ord«»  to  msnik  to  fit^mdy 
l9hby  yftsf^  told  k'fifM  oafy  to^dNVir  theiDfld)ve0(to  the  Saog^ 
1^0  trad  iM^«r»«eii»'B  HigiiUttid  reganait^  fl?hi»«i)pkia». 
tion  flfttMM'  ^dMMi,  afid  iliey  fMsweedad  on  tkdir  lieatd  to 
LondoB.  ••    '  .  '  .  .     i.    J    '. 

fPlnfeh'  ^diprfrttitffc' wag; tiiaa  aafaqanoadtiii;  the  Ctdedoniaa 

of  Highlanders  began  tkoip  mancli  fer  England tiiwder to 
b6  t«view^  by  Ma  Majeat^«  ^Thajf  aaeioertaiidydio^fiBiest 
'  regimem  in  the  aemce^beiag  -tall,  w^ll  mada;  bmi^  aad  vary 
rtout'** 

.  ^  *  7be  Kingi  having  ii^ver  aoei^  a,  ;B[igUand  soldier,  £^e«^  a  de« 

sure  to  see  poe.     Three  privates^  remarkable  for  their  figure  and  good 

loo^s,  were  fixed  upon  and  sent  to  London  a  short  time  befoi'e  the  r^- 

thevti  taarcfa^.    These  were  Grregor  M'Gregor,  eonlmonly^  csHbi  Qregofr 

>  aite  Boat iftdy  Jflha  Oaaqibell,  'soti  of  Bantsii  Oainpbdlbflliefini%of 

^.iPimqa7e%  Perdishuro^  and  John  .Qjm  {^o^^.^ftrAthspey^  pf.  U>e,£ifDi]y 

,  o^BalUndalloch.     Grant  fell  sick  and  died  at  Aberfeldy.    The  others 

''  were  presented  by  their  Lieutenant-Colonel^  Sir  Robert  Munro^  to  the 

'  lOng,  and  performed  the  broadsword  exercise,  and  that  of  the  Lochaber 

axe,  or  laoce,  before  his  Majesty,  tnel>uke  of -Cumberland,  Maisihd 

W«4^^  ^^  ^  namber  of  gea^ral  offieens  assembled  to  die  parpoae;,  ia 

the  Great  Gallery , at  St  James's.    They  cUsplayed  so  much  dexterity 

,  fpi4  sjmi  in  the  management  of  Uieir  weapons,  as  to  |;ive,  perfect  satis- 

,  faction  to  his  Msgesty.    Each  got  a  gratuity  of  one  guinea,  wbich  they 

gave  to  the  porter  at  ike  palace  gdie  as  they  passed  out,  *'  •  They  thought 

,  Ahat  the  King  had  mistaken  their  oharaeter  and  eonditton  in  dkeirowa 

, .  ^gmi^v  Such  was,  bgeneml^  the  character  of  the  men  who  or^ipinally 

coi^ppseiJ^itbc .Black  W^^     Thfs  fueling  of  selfr estimation  inspired 

a  ^gb'Sj^it  and  sense  of  honour  in  the  regiment,  which  continued  tp 

^onp,  its  pharacter  and  conduct,  long  after  the  description  of  meii  who 

originally  composed  it  was  totally  changed.      Thesie  men  afterwerds 

reee  to  rank  in  the  army«     Mr  Campbell  got  an  ensigncy  te  hia 

^^duct  at  Fontenoyj  and  was  captain-lieutenant  of  the  regiment  when 

*  Weststt&Mter'Joiimal. 
1! 
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Dusiag  thpinaroh  gmt  good  hipiour.pieyijMbd»hjpg|btfn^ 
ed,  no  doubt,  by  the  friendly  and  unbounded  hospiulity 
whidft  they  expmenced  in  the  country  and  towns  on  their 
route  through  England.  A  Highlander*  in  hi^  full  g^rb, 
was  an  eKtraordinary  object  to  Sngliahmen. .  Of  hift  cha- 
racter they  had  received  unfavouroble  impresaion^  from  the 
current  stories  of  the  feroQious  and  say^gA  wildne895  and  the 
frightful  conflicts  of  the  clon^  Th^  astooishuient  was» 
therefore,  great  ujpon .  witnessing  the  orderly  Qpi^juct  and 
appearance  of  this  regiment.  * 

In  the  present  times,  it  is  not  easy  to  imaging  th^  absurd 
tales  and  notions  which  were  circulated  and  believed  at  diat 
period,  when  many  of  the  good  pec{)Ie  of  England. knei^  as 
little  of  their  neigbboiu^  of  the  Scottish  mountains  as  they 
did  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  remote .  quarter  -of  the 
globe. 

On  the  S9th  and  30th  of  April  the  re^ment,  in  two  di- 
visions, reached  the  neighbourhood  "of  London,  and  on  the 
14th  of  May  following  was  reviewed  on  Finchley  Common 
by  Marshal  Wade,  who  was  int^nately  acquainted  with 
many  of  them,  and  knew  well  the  nature  of  the  c<Mrp8,  from 
having  bean  so  many  years  commander-in-<;hief  in  Scotland, 
and  especially  from  having  spent  much  of  the  time  in  the 

he  was  killed  at  Ticonderago^  where  he  aljso  distlnguidied  hinrself. 
Mr  M'Gr^oT  was  promoted  in  anodier  regiment,  and  afterwirdr  (miv 
chaaed  the  lands  of  Invemdiae  in  BreadaUbone.  He  was  granAUhec 
of  Sir  Gr^^r  M'Or^gor,  a  oommander  in  South  America. 

*  In  Marchant's  Historj  of  the  Rebellion,  London^  published  ia 
1746,  we  find  a  gentleman  in  Derby  expressing  his  astonishment,  "  to 
see  these  savages,  from  the  officer  to  the  commonest  man,  at  thei^  se« 
yehSL  meals,  first  atanA  ap  and  pull  MlMi  bonneta,  and  theii  Hit  up 
ih&r  eyes  in  a  moat  solemn  and  devout  manner,  and  mutter  sometfaMg 
in  their  own  gibberish,  by  way,  I  suppose,  of  saying  grace,  as  if  they 
had  been  so  many  pure  primUwe  Christian''  When  Gdrdoit  of  Olen* 
bucket,  described  by  the  Lord  President,  who  knew  him  intimattii]!^ 
as  a  "  good  aatured,  humane  man,"  raarbbed  up  his  feUowesa  la  join 
the  rebel  aimy  in  England,  it  wna  gravely  queationcd,  whether  they 
idlled  theirfwiKHMra  and  tucked  their  Uoad^  to  whet  tbdr  affieliNi  ite 
war,  after  the  manner  of  other  savages. 
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H^kA^'Vheil  fbgimhg  and 'sujjenhtetidmg  the  n^W  ifne 
of^tMdii*-  '     •   ■•    '•  -'  -■   '     •     '      <  •  ■      ••••     '■  ' 

In  thfe  tttterval  betVeeii' their  arrival  and  their  review  im- 
IkieUse  ir&wds  of  people,  from  London  and  all  tlie  country 
roiiiid,  flofclced  to  see  the  strangers  wKose  dress  and  language 
wet'e  equiliy  bbje6ts  of  woilder.  'A  greater  degree  of  iri- 
ietesC'Wah  excited  By  the  favourable  reports  which  nacl  been 
spi^ead'bf  their  appearance  and  behaviour  oh  the  march. 
Aili^iigst'th^  Aurilbetswhoifesorted'to  the  quarters  of  "th^" 
Highlanders  some  had  other  objects  beyond  the  grati^fca- 
tioti'  of  their  tuiicmty.  '^ '  ttisidious  and  maEcioiis  falsehoods 
werfe  *  ihftiistrlb'u^fy  i;frcu}ated  among '  the  men.  They  were 
told  that  Govemnrent  meant  to  transport  them  to  the  Ame- 
rican jflantiitions,  (the  Botany  Bay  of  that  day,)  there  to  re- 
mam  for  life ;  that  the  pretext  assigned  for  bringing  them 
from  Scotland,  tp  be  reviewed  by  the  King  and  the  Prince  > 
of  Waks,  wa0  a  shameful  deception,  as  they  might  easily 
pePciSve,  iince  his  Majesty  had  embarked  for  Hanover, 
pr^vioiisly  to  their  arrival ;  and  that  the  real  object  and  in- 
tent of  the  measure  was  to  get  so  many  disaffected  and  re- 
bellious JaoolHtes  out  of  the  kingdom. 
'  The^  incendiaries  thus  availed  themselves  of  the  acci- 
dental 6i]rctimst£Ulbe  of  the  Kings's  departure  for  the  Conti- 
nent.^ to  pye  plausibility  to  tbeix  insinuations.  Str^ngei^ 
to  th^  fKHiPtry,  and  possessing  the  feelings  whioh  acoorded 
wiA.lhiMfaiik  of  gentkniai^'  which  so  many  held  at  home, 
and'  whioh  was  so  much  the  character  of  all  at  that  period, 
th6  there  surmise  6f  being  entrapped  filled  the  Highlanders 
yrify  fndjgna,Uoa. 

.  iIj|»,  tboBe  twhoi»ii«  ]aiom»  a  Highknder  wiU  repose  fee^  ^ 
feet  confidence,  and,  if 'they  am  his  nuperkfttif  will  be  db^-' 

'*A  ^^f'ThdiODgiond  the  Doke  ^Cumbeititid  saikdfr^ni  BrtettvMt 
9Q^ik}pti\,  and  were*  drlten  bail^  to  Sheemess  the  same  fright,  wliei^  ' 
UlrfyTfeiBiintdwindblAiilldiEnrtillstM^     vfb^i&k^BgtAn  det will, «im! 
«ni#cdkt^dviwtiiif^  on  th«  ^>  in' the  etenfng,  ftoita  wlietieefaiEi  ' 
Mhj'tty'firociMdtd  nexl'moyttiag  to  H«iov».^***"IP><»wm>rfifr  ^J^bynUrf,  ' 
17iS.  ■■  .'.*•.  .*..... 
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confidence  he  must  »how  that  he  merits  it.  Wh«[i:ame 
given  it  is  eonBtant  apd  unre8er¥e4^  bul;,  if.  i^niSd^iwe.b^ 
lost,  no  man  W  mpre  siupicioua.  Every  officer  p^a  Higi^'' 
land  regiment,  on  his  first  Joinii^  the  corps^  Pkw%,  hf^W 
observ.^,  in  bis  little  tr/msactions  and  s0;tkmeiit  pf  acr 
county  with  the  ,m^n,  how  , minute  aod.^tpct.  they^jir^m 
every  item,  but,  when  once  confidence  is  cstabl^ji^.  6Ci::^l|i^ . 
ny  cea^,  apd  his  wprd^or  Qpd  ^f  (mji^ J$.^  gj^pi^^h^/ 

•^na,  ^      ...    4     ,  •     .  ,<■".,.  •>'••.->  if'.^f  ] 

tn  ihe  c^se  in  question,  notwithi^tan^ijlg.  th^  J^T^*  ^i(4^ 
were  pract^  to  mislead  the  w^nsf  they  fp^f^^isM.tP  W 
violence,  but,  believing  thafoselve^  deceived  V^  hetr^e^^ 
the  only  remedy  that  occurred  to  thorn  was  tq  get  b^k.to 

*  Major  Grofte^  in  bis  Military  Antiquitiet^  treating  of  the  formation 
of  the  Hi^knd  regfineiit^  and  tabteqticnt  enlisting  And  desertioifr'> 
while  deuAiBg  the  previouB  drauDslsnees  ivhkh  led  to  it^  cibibiwii, 
"  AinoBg  other  iodaoeaents  to  enlist^  thus  iaapioperlir  held,  toth,  itis 
said  the  men  were  assured  that  they  ahould  not  j;o  .ol^  of  their  wf{^ 
country.     Under  the  fbith  of  this  promise,  many  respectable  Imrmers*    ' 
and  tacksmenB*  sons  entered  themselves  as  privates  in  the  cotps,  Who 
would  not  otherwise  have  thought  of  enUrtiiig.'*     After  Mtttatin^  tlii  > 
rioos  cnreumstanoes  of  this  uahapf^y  stEiir,  he  conckidttitf  "  TPhkinilkli 
action,  likewise,  shows  (he  danger  and  even  craelty  of  makiu^  j^pmk^  . 
to  recruits  under  any  thing  less  than  the  greatest  certainty  they  wiU  \k 
fiiithftilly  observed;  the  contrary  has  more  than  once  produced  the 
most  dflDgeroos  mutinieii,  and  that  ewn  among  the  Highland  r^-  ' 
mental  whose  edneation  tends  to^nefcetheni  mom  reg^r  and  8ttlkSriU> 
nate  than  either  the  £q|^  or  Irish ;  and'  If  tha-eavMs  of  aliBoei, 
every  mutiny  ^t  has  hfippened  were  diligfntly.and  di^jm^^oWltel]^ ' 
inquired  into  and  weighed,  it  will  be  found  that  nine  times  out  of  t^n 
the  soldiers,  however  wrong  and  unjustifiable  in  that  mode  of  seeklna; 
redfWB,  haine  hid  great  reason  dif  coray^laint,  generally  of  the1&rea<£ 
of. affile  pesltive  piiomise  made  them  at  enliatit^." Kn/zr   t'. 

Of  the  justness  and  truth  of  the  preoediiig  ehscarvstione  we  have 
had  ii^  ;i9apy..pvoQ&  .  They  ar^  peculjariy  i^p^lioabls  Donthd  aa$^  J)f 
Highhnd  ooa^s^  which  were  raised  and  embodied  as  it  werelin.itiasg^ 
Being  thus  kept  in  immediate  contact  with  eeeh  ether,  the  individusb' 
ag0($eved  by  any  vicdation  d  ftithi  who  sometinidB  were  fiearijl^  the  ' 
whqk  jfeijm«i^.had  saeppommlty  of  reea«iitiii9'4fa^d^jiDrieafi*niiA ' 
theiir  resentments  becaiae  Urns  inoi^e  exasperated  by  communieatieii* '  ^ 


«iiy  Ume  to  their  dBeera,  whom  they  oHiBidered,  equally 
with  th^flosehres,  di9  dupes  of  llie4ecep<ioii;  aiid^  mdeed»  tl^ 
tioj^  Kioti^^of  Adse  ^ho  4»deiiV0UFed  to  8^  oip  the  men 
vAs  host^y  tp  OoTonu^eilt,  «nd  their  aam,  in  aocuaiiig  k 
^ a  breaoh  of  6nth,  to  cpeaiea  spiiit/of  disafiectioB  and  d]$* 
•eotttent  The  meaais  wtuchthey  eraj^ed  ooidd  scavcely 
f^  of  eiftoeees. 

"HiM  ti|e  vfpfortMmate  act  whidi  divew  such  a  dark  {Shade 
over  the  chara^^ter  of  a  body  of  brave  men  was  the  result  of 
their  shi^isit^r,  m  aiiowiiig  themi^es  to  be  deceired,  ra* 
therthanof  any  want  ofpniiciple»  was  suffideDtly  proved  by 
^bw  fiubflequent  conduct*  Such  an  occurrence  haf^enipg 
among  sieui  of « whose  loyalty  many  were  ;suspicioue,  pro- 
duced, aa  may  well  be  imagined^  no.iivx»i|siiderable  aensation 
in  the  country.  ,  .  ,^ 

"[(Ihe.a^air  wa«  th^  >ulyect.of  m^ch  dUpufisMNi  both^in 
oonTsrsation.and  in  the  publications  of  the  day.  Of  the 
many  accounts  published  in  the  journals  and  m  detached 
pamphlets,  there  was  one  that  appeared  immedia(cily  ^t^ 
the  mutioy^  .which  shows  considerable  knowledge  p£.  t^,  sub- 
J9Pt»  andvOopitains. a /air  statement  of  the  fsctsof  the  ease* 
The  autjbor  having  alluded  to  the  purpose  for  whidi  these 
ipdependent  companies  had  been  at  first  embodied,  and  hay* 
ing  described  their  figure  and  dress,  and  the  effect  {^oduiif* 
j^.i^  E^^ghuKl  by  thf[  fipy^t^  of  both,  p^qice^.to  «(9jb^.iU^ 
c«Mse  tmd  Qircumstanaas  of  the  mutiny  •:  ^'  From  their  first 
formation  they  had  always  consideved  themselves  as  destin- 
ed .to  serve  exclusively  in  Scotland,  or  rather  in  the.H^- 
)an4«b  ¥^d  ^.  sp^ial  q^mpi^^t  was  m^id^^  allqwiqgth^,  noeo 
1^  l]l^t2^Q,  their  ancipnt  iMtiooM  g«rb*  Vvma  diej^r  <mg^ 
aipd  tbeir^  iocal  atta^dunents  they  seemed  destined  lor  this 
special  servicej  Beades,  in  the  di8<nplii^  to  wi^ch  they 
were  ai:^|irst  subjected  und^r  their  naturfd  c;hief|^^d  i^Mpf^ 
riqr^j^jthprciif^^jpg^h.afi^nity  wi|h  xheif:.ancf^t..usi^e^,^ 
thiSt  i4^r  jmmi^^mami  m^^ely  .tkpi.oC  a  ^dmn  sapotmied 
1^7  i^ffal  lusthority.  T4iese  «nd  other  considerations  strengdt* 


•  I  « 
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«nedl  ^b&tA  i»  die  bdiief  dial  their  du^  wm  dF  a^dcAted-  had 
flpnifie nalm^  and  di«l  dhef  %r«]^']iBY«rtd'be'aa«ig8iiBitt' 
^'widi  die  regular  diaposaUe  iotkeift  di»  codv^.  -Ak 
flpey  iwre  deeply* inl|nwnttd  MtV  tlds  bdief,  it  wiis'qMiiUMki 
tjimd  that  they  skotdd'  ^gaid,  witib  gxe«t  jeidcitis]^  and  di^ 
titM,  aaj  indbcaluMt  of  a  "viah  to  cbange  drie  isystatn.  Ae* 
ctaSSin^jj  wimi^e  dcngn  of  mairiiidi^  ttem  mki  l^ttglntA 
WBB  first  intimated  to  their  ofloerav  the  meet  -wett  Imt  Ayik 
jivotestmj^  agamic  tfah  iHiexpeeled  laeasinre;  Bjr  comdliailiiiil^ 
fahigituige,  ho^vwer,  di^  ^irere  prrrUed  ufKia  t6  doauntate 
and  continue  dieirmafehmdumtreTuetanc^.  Itiiraaeveiktiv^ 
akoored,  iar  scnaeiateigir  gBsett)eByd»t  they  had xmilfaii^«li 
die  bocder^  killed  atanif  of  didir  fleers,  eanSediofP  thbir  eo« 
icmBy  and  returned  to  dieir  natinre  iioiiaita]ii&'  'Thtt  ao« 
ooioiitj  though-  ^afh^y  fale^r  "^^  ifepeated  'firtna'  dfitai*to 
tisoe  in  tfaoee  jounaLs,  add  was  nekbec  nodced  nor  €Diiti»» 
dieted  in  those  of  Englandy  though  aaeh  ait  occasion  oiight 
adt  to'ha^e  been  neglected  for  ffntg  a  oalidid  aadftill  ea^ 
fdaiMttibn  to  the  H^ltodera^  which  Biij;hl  hkre  ^levent^ 
litadi 'mibae({utet  dssqitbotude.  *'     ( 

'*  On  dieir  mardi  through  ikt.  northern  eeuatiea  of 'Ea(^ 
land,  diey  were  every  where  rcteived  withiiudif  Jioi^HaUtyi 
dMd:  they  appeared  in  the  highest^  epiAlB,  and  -it  waa^iiMij^nv 
ed  dHKt  iht^  attaefanneat  to  home  wa$'8o  niac^  abatCedthMt 
dtfey  would  fed  no  rdnctaace  to  tfae^haaga^  jAca-diey  ap«' 
pioedlked  the  metWipoIii^  however^  and  irefe  tf peeiid  lO-tM 
taunts  of  the  true  hrtd  EhglMi^  thUm^i  they  beoame  la^Nrt 
^kxxny  and  sullen.  Animated  e^rcn  to  the  .lo^oit-pti¥aM^ 
#idi  the  feeHngB  of  gjentltaien,  dle^  could  Ul'heoo^ 
nesrf  oTbooTB^  nor  could  they  padendrjf  subadt  lb  HAcmM^iH 
a  teuntly  to  VhiUi  tbey'  had  been  called  b/ ifUfiatibd  dT 
their*  sjyveieign.  A  sfiH  deeper  cause  of  diseoniedtltfdj^ 
iqimi  thar'ninAi.  A  runaiiir  hid  retibhed' diei^  atP^Oi^ 
nUiidi  dtet  tbqr  ^re  to  b^  embarked  Ibclhe'pIittiltiljMi. 
^faeAte  of  the^Matines^  die  Invdid^  and  odiefYeginfiesbt^ 
whidi  hibd  bieen  sent  to  thesb  eolonies;'  seenned  to  itfMiH&'Mt 
diia  Is^rviceaa'at  once  the  akost  petiUnis  and  the  aio^t  di^- 
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9tAiit!tH  €MM^  ^p68ed.  ^  HPitik  ao 
^^Minyttj^^MnMtMt^worthy'df  tlirir  e<idt-i^  thet^  was  «»» 

H^I^MaadeM  ''By^th^  a4:t  of  I^fittfiieilt<^^e'«teTeiith><^ 
€ksarg(ft''  Ir^^ftwiiBportiEttM'  V^  die  Oolonies  ms^'^d^MuiKfid 
^^i&iBt  tile  HigiAiiid'  labels,  &e.  a»  the  gratttest  puMhitieiit 
Attft^bMld  b4»  iiiffibted  i>ii< '  thelni  exeept  <delitby  im^y  t^Heli 
#tef  heiM  'Aat  they  i^e  to  'Ife'  mnt'  tb^r^,'  the  giJilb^^  sii»- 

'ftgV<»TP»nrtffii»  fke^j9re:*  '  These  e^{Mlieti6i<m»  Ae^^ke^ 
ife^et<(dv«n'fiiettiflitH)iir  o#n  offloeiB^and<tbe  eareiritH  lAdA 
^b^f  diBBimVMtihsm^wike  best  «^id«fice  of  the  ^teepl  ini* 
pliis6ieb''%hSd]'*lliifry'had  miide.  '  AmidBt  attthdrjealoifiaiclfl 
mdlteffl^  b(^>^^l!r,  Aey  lodlced  fbHrtcrd  irith  eoniidetfvMe 
*4att^kMfttiM  to  dfe*Te!nfe^<^  when  IAm^.  weire  to  eoate' under 
Ctteimmefiji^'  obsarvaftiim  of  hik  Majesty  or  ec^tie  dF  the 
iH^^A'tsJaSfy:-  Oti  the  14th  of  May  they  wore  review^  by 
IMQMhal  ^Wadte  aiid  ttady  persons  of  dktilietiMi,  ^o  191^ 
^higMy  delighted  ^Ith  the  probpdtnde  and  alaeiity  wA 
MikSr  dieyirtMt  through  their  military  teerdses^  and  gafi^e 
'Itvi^i^AtvOuMlfle  report  of  them,  wfaene  it  wad  likely  to  bpe- 
i^lieiiiioat^  to'tliebr  adrantag^.  !Piiom  that'ittottieiit;^hd#<» 
^«^,iftt*<iidf"  thoughts  were  bent  on  the  u^eans  of  t«tldMa. 
4ng  tb  iheiir  own  country,  and  on  "diis  wfld  And'AMnantib 
MlitAi  iihey  ^ocordhi^  set  ouft  A  few  days  after  J  ^VMdr 
piei(^ct^i9t^repiti&gf(fi  tlie'^eylckr,  they  h^  hkeii^^MSiA 
id^t«tid&th^ttii9^1vc«ruii8U8pecti^ly  with  some  nbeej^s^^iit- 
^feteS,'mid^'i(joiilidb^<in  theii*  c^bUity  of  endimng^'piAv^ 
^dbn^f'oihd  'AUgU^rth^y  ixA<^ned  ^hat  fhey  ;«faouM' Iki^ 
^gl*ettl'tti^u^s^over»afty  tfoops^thM  sentiiii  pnf* 

«il^'t«riik^lR:^''lt'>w^  cHi  di^ni^t  befai^ff'Tuesddy^NMM 
#f  ^difteB^  kft^  ^iAie  review  that^  they  asseieHikS  o^»  k  iMil^ 
^^tf^tt^itt^  Hi^g^t^j'atid'eemdiei^  i^^ 

^T^:  '  The^'k^  as  tieeirfy  «k  pdssBKfe  %tel#fii#ith61^ 
^kkVtMii^  ^sitig  fixMB  wood  t0  w6^  in  HMibh' k  nittitier 
^(%  ^iit^tiot^  welir 4iinoW!i  wlii<?h!  'wa^  they imdi/Hed^  OrdfiH 


yem  i«uerf  by  ttie  JLwdg  Jawrtfw  ftp  thtiQWtOTaiidingiyrfIr 
ocn  <^^tW  fore«ft  olaftioiiei  m.the  MiMitii^f'U^re^  ihw 
andrSkxytkiid,  a«d  an^fidveitiMWieiit  ^WB;|mbMM(%.  Uae 
«fQ»et4i]r<«t  iway^Tlwrtti^  ^tbei  ciyil  oflleyft  to  b^T^gUfiu  ^ 
,their  «nde«rouni  l;a.4iw)iN»'  tib^u  fpm^*:  Jt  ifas  n<rt,  liom- 
tsv^,'tiHaboiilr€»ght. o'clock  in  ilfe.^YWUPgqif'ThwfBdfBJf 
19th  ]foy,^^thiit  «ny  #MlBiii  iQlell|fe»i99  oC-diem  w»  ob^w^ 

iiiid  w«i^  mpfomi,  to  .bp  litwping  .tbw  ewrse  .tQwuDdp^  ^olr 
tiBgMnfibire,  <  G«iMml  Blid^eMgi,  wlio^  ..c^ipiMpded  .^it 
tNoirtbraipt<Hi»  imwwidmiely,  dUpatehecl  d^tnio^  Bail,  of  G^ 
noml  Wnde'K.  ceguwnt  of  hmse^^m  o$per  weilfiifyyiiiiyl^ 
wkh  thst  {Mut  of  ib«  .iMNintry,  49  s^aif^h. nfl^-li^Aia,.  Tiny 
had  now  mteved  *  Lady  Wood^^  b^ivrew  J^f^g*  Sto«|k  ^fnl 
;Dmii  Thmpf  about  iW  natos  j^rc^  Q^rndki-  whm  thqr 
ivteBe  dkixyverod.  Captain  Batt  waa  t  j<»|i^-  ^  th^  w^w^ 
by  tbegeneral hisiBalfy and  aboMt  <^  #|1  tb(9  tx^ppaiwmip 
i^wn  up  in :  order  near  the  wood  whera  the  ^Qigbia^L^^a 
ley*  fSaeii^  themaelvaa  in  tbia  aituaU^iH  and  luivdjbog;^ 
f^gny^iUi their  offenoe by  the  a^meof  ahec^ing  th« Uood 
ol  hif^  MiyaBty'a  trocps,  they  aent,  one  ot.  their,  guides  t^  in* 
form  the  general  that  he  might,  without  feari  aen^  ap  ,4(ffioftr 
Uk  ^^rmtroi  (betennaQU'which  thc^y  ahoji^d  bfespafMed.to 
fwaandcr.  .Captam  Ball  uraa  afopondii^y  da^ga^,  «M)t 
f^comng  to  a. conCtroDca,  the  «4p(ain  damai^a^  Abat  d^ 
.^t^wbl  inatantly  lay  dpwm  theb  aiana^  and,  uirra^der  4^(.pfl^ 
;  aonara^  at.  diaoretion,  Thia*  thay.  pq^itiiraly  ;];aAifad9,  dec)f^pu 
ingitiat.tbay.ahmild  jmther  l^e.piA  to  pi§f^,thiip, aubfnij^ 
iwli^t  the.geoasal  diould  aend  tbmn  ^  ii(?iHe^,  prpp^j^ 
;9|gl^,byhia  Qwn.^and,  that^  thair  anna  aboi#vnp|,<JtiiP 
4i4(^n,firQQ>  Aemvand^thattfthey  ahpul4  b^y'^f^ifr^>BflH^<M5t 
;  jUjim  .^^  the  i^aptWA  idaliver^  (b^  c^d^ions, j^/^jpqn^  J^ 
,(ffi^9e$^'  Hah^u^,  yi«.  tbut,  if „tboy  ,!^o^f^  pmi^^^¥ff 
dQWQ  tb^  ainnai  and  aunr^nder  >  t^msc^aa  :PP9$M^%i<t)i^ 
.^nffitrifa^^QWPtlle  ^ap^rt  abould  li^ve  made  of.  j^fsm  ^  .the 
.{fWdk  Jiiatioaa*  When  they  ag/^  pf^teppted  tb^.t^ 
;fgMU  bai<;utrin;piecearathwtiha^,aun:^nf)^rM^¥apt^^^ 
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conditi<Mi9  ^  rifuiiiiit^^titimt  ikm^  mtft  4eotbnag  m  bm  fww 
don :     <  Hithertoj'  eKckiMcd  tke  'ott)ilii]i»>  «  I  likve  faem 
your  friend,  and-  mM  stitt  Aaxtom  lo'db  aU  X'«an'«o  sttvs 
yoit,  Imt,  if  3ml  ewliaiie  KJImAmM  mhamF  hmgm^  mxt^ 
rounded' ss  ybu  are  i^  thd^b^ftftveos^  Rot^BMAafymt 
shall  be  left  sd^re,  miy  tiit  My  m4i  )«t4/ 1  aMtnto  ytsti  tfnit 
I  shall  gih^  quaiter  to  none.^   'He  AeR  dmAided  Aat  fcivtt 
of  their  mimbershoulli  h&  «Mtef0dWcoMaethllBr€Nit  of 
the  wood.  Two  \m!^eif^-ivW^9»se6tflSaf^^  enrimed  e^aacraw 
pany  him:  Ffaiding that  IJhey  Vi^er^  iilefinec^  to  snhteiti  he  {mdu 
mised  them  both  afi^pavidid^,  arid,  laking^otfe  §fihem  ahn^ 
with  him^^he  tsent  beek'l^  cttKei^'to  endeai^oui^,  b^  ev^ 
means,  to  overcome  the  dMinacy  of  }itt  reiC;    'He  ao^n  te^ 
tured  i^h  tHirteeii'mxs^e.  Ilttl4ng  aiatdhecl  flhMa  tfSB,  sliorl 
distance  front  th&  ^ooA,  Ae  capiahi  agaiiif  «ent  one  ctf  Aem 
back  to  hiik  cotoradto  t6  kiferm  tiiietii  how  many  bad  a^k 
mitted;  and  iii  a  «hoyt  l&nj^ae^iiteen  aaot^fottcfwed  the  es-* 
ample.     These  were  all  mmrc^d  away  witli  'ttarir  anns^ 
(the  powtle^  bcoAg  bloWli  out  of  their  pMs^)'f<ael  wJMto  diey 
camebdToi^  th6  ^ttttA  ^y  laid 'down  tfaecr  -ams.     On 
returning  to  the  wood,  they  foand  thd;  whole  bo^  ifisposed 
to  mtbmit  to  fhe  general'%  troe^. ' 

*<  While  this  was  doing  in  the  country,^  says  the  iniCeHi> 
geiit  writer  to  wbcta  #&  ar«^  indebtied  for  tliefbi-egMg  fiiets, 
^  there  wm  ttolhing  but  the  ffight  af  tlie  HighlaaAcrt  talk- 
ed of  in  town.  Th^  wiser  s^  blamed  %  bot  saaoia  of  dm 
bot-headed  coiintrytlfen  Itrer^  for  oorifipatifiig  it  to  tba  retxeat 
<^  the  10,000  Grteki  dM^ugb  PieMa  i  by  whidb,  ii^  Ae 
honour.  6f  the  mdient  kingdom  4t  Scsodnd,  'Covpond 
'Vi^^h&axm  was^  erebted  into  a  Xcttfoi^boiii'  Bufy  amaogBt 
ihese  idle  dreanis,  the  most  hig^^'^  ^^^  illdife  Aiat  re- 
flected on  their  offik;en$,'ancf,  by  a  sb-iliige  kiml  bf  lawndcj^ 
would  hare 'fixed  the  ctiihe  of  ^kse  peqple^s  dasertkft  vpoii 
those  who  (fiUi  tbdbr  duly  and  staid  hc^e. 

<<  As  to  (he  tei^  of  the  reghawnl,  ihay  wei«  avdered  lOk 
mediately  to  ILittt^  wMtb^  tb^  Itoarefced  m^  o&earfatty^ 
and  were  fiSom^  tbenee  transported  td  FtaHd^rs,  and  w^  by 
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Um^toaad  witk  the  Mtm^  wfamr^  Xd^^iVS:  £»y  it  wiU  %ui<4Uyf  W 
pear  tliey  were  not  afiaid  of  fighting  the  Frei|ch«i  In  Kiyig 
Williaals  war,  there  vw  a  HigMMdiVegWQiit  .(h»t,-  to 
ETOid  gMMg.to  Fkaikti9,.ha4.ft>niifid  a  dfsjign.of  flying  into 
the  mountains.  This  was  diaoovered  before  thf^  co|tld  j^Ut 
itiMbiCOEecnfemi )  aadG«MniLM^^y»ii«^Q  then  ^oinpand* 
ed  iniSfliotkfidy  ^canafed  them  to  he  nvmne^^t^ly .  surrounded 
and  diflaiiQ^  .and,  afterwuida  shipped  t^e^  ^Qf  Aoywd. 
When  they,  came  to  the  .Cjopfed^a^  aniV»  ^^y  h^Ved 
Teqr  briakly  u{ion  all  tKemo^i.  bu^  as  pijsMhiml^  are 
neY«r  wamtihgrn  cottMs»  swus  w?«^  popple^  WW^  pieaa^.  to 
tell  Sling  William  that  the  Highlanders  drank  ^Biling  ^a^aes^ 
health,  which  was  probably  veryitcue^  The.  Kipg>  F^se 
good  sense  taught  him  to  despise  such  dirty  infomuitipns^ 
adced  General  Taliiiiiah,,wJiQ  was  near. him,  how  tb^ybe- 
haired  in  the  field  ?r-'  As  well  as.imy  tcc^ps  in.  thei  anny»' 
answered  the  general,  like  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  honour. 
<  Why,  tfate,"  repbed  tboi  £#i^  '  if  they  fight  for  me,  let 
them  drink  my  father'^s  health  as  often  as  they  please/  On 
the  road,  and  even  after  th^  entered  London,  they  kept  up 
their  spirits,  and  marched  very  cheerfully ;  nor  did  they 
show  any  marks  of  terror  when  they  were  brought  into  the 
Tower.'' 

To  the  preoeding  a^oojunt  of  this  very  u^ortuoate  affiur 
I  shall  only  add  an  eoctmet  Iran  another  pamphlet  of  the 
day,  detailing  a  short  examination  of  two  of  the  deserters, 
wbii^  shows  the  feelings  by  which  they  were  influenced, 
their  suppici^vii^  of  <^  attempt. to  en^ap  them,  and, the  hor- 
ror with  which  they  were  impressed  of  the  country  ai)d  cU- 
mate  to  which  they  believed  themselves  destined. 

Priya^  Grcigor  Gr^t  being  asked  seyer^  questions,  an* 
swered,  dunugh  an^int^urpreter,  as  follows : 

"  I  am  neither  Whig  *  nor  Pajnst,  but  I  will  serve  the 

*  The  term  whig  was  not  applied  by  liie  HigtilBntfers  in  a  politic 

cal  sense.     It  extended  generdly  to  their  neighhours  6n  the  plaitrs^ 

and  a  **  Lowland  WHiig"  comprehended  the  Puritan,  Covenanter,  and 

all  those  whose  '^  dark  domineering  spirit,"  and  fanatical  gloom,  wete  in 
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Kinf;  ^  ill  that  I  Utt  &<it  aMid;  i  mt^  9kw  the  mam  I 
Wto  afhud  bf. 

<'  I  irill  fibt  te  chaiMd,  nof  dd  ny  tUttg  by  tnidE^    . 

"  IlKin  not  be  tfalls)»Mt«d  to  the  PiiatttiioBi,  itb  a  thief 
idid  a  rogue; 

"^^  They  told  Ae  I  wm  tb  ba  Mnt  but  to  wot k  vidi  black 
^tes :  that  was  not  fi^y  bargaiil,  and  X  woblI  bt  cheated*" 

John  Stewait  ^  Ci^taiii  CteApball  of  Canidi'ii  oompany 
Iteittg  itititttogalad)  atisiKrered  te  foUbtirs  I 

*<  I  did  not  de^rt:  t  only  wanted  ta  go  back  to  idy  own 
eoiinti^)  beeans^  diey  abufted  me,  laid  said  I  unw  to  be 
liNHMpoirtedi 

^  I  had  no  leader  ot  ootnmander  ^  wa  had  not  one  nwa 
ot^  the  reit  ^ 

*<  We  wtene  dl  determined  not  to  ba  tricked^  We  will  aU 
fight  the  French  Md  SfianlardB^  bilt  will  not  go  like  rogues 
to  the  t^lantatkml 

<<  I  am  not  a  Presbyterian;  no>  tior  a  Caiholia*'^ 


«ileatiftl  ap^tftm  U  the  ttdre  Mtikli^  tndta  of  their  own  oki* 
ftcter  aid  ftdinga  Aowrdiiig  to  Mrs  Granti  it ''  was  bjr  no  meaaa 
among  them  a  term  apj^ropriated  to  political  differences.  It  mighti 
perhaps,  meal),  in  a  confined  sense,  the  adherents  of  Kin^  William^ 
by  ftr  the  greatest  caitiff  in  Highland  delinquency.*  But  it  ineaiH 
Hiove;  it  wte  ttMd  to  d^giMite  a  tahaMtVet*  mad^  t:^  of  ttegitivto,  and 
who  had  neither  car  Air  mwac  nor  taste  ftr  poearjr,  no  pride  of  aBee»> 
tiy>  no  heart  for  attachment,  no  soul  for  honour ;  one  who  merely 
studied  comfort  and  conveniency,  and  was  more  anxious  for  the  absence 
bf  positive  evil,  than  the  presence  of  relative  good.  A  Whig,  in  ^ort, 
iM,  t^&t  idl  H^lbi^ders  cordiaUy  b&ieJl,  a  t61d>  ftdftihi  fbt¥M  dia« 
iM«t*r/'  t 

*  The  Highlanders  never  forgave  King  William  fdr  <[^lenco ;  and  for  plac- 
ing trd6p6  and  gatriidns  In  tfatir  cmnltiy;  and  UxttaAg  bU  ahn^  a^ainA  his 
fiitfaer4n4aw.  I  hwhIJMdf  nMleod tte lfl«i^ of  panfenaAaflletiflfci  amsi^ 
the  HigWand^rSi  Liviiit  at  a  diMttoa  &«m  the  sCat  of  go?«mment»  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  politiaal  and  reli^us  diMractbns  which  occasioned  die  ftevohi- 
timi ;  and  looking,  th^aceferei  to  the  «BgIe  dxcumstance  of  King  Wilfiam  and 
Queen  Mary  depriving  their  ftuher.of  biB  kingdom,  and  driving  him  into  exile 
and  poverty,  they  considered  them  as  monsters  of  filial  ingratitude. 

I  Mrs  Grant^s  l^uperstitions  of  the^  Highlanders. 


Aliter  the  deaeftera  weie  taken  back  to  LoadoU^  they  wece 
tried  by  a  general  court-martial  on  the  8th  June,  founci 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  shot ;  but  the  capital  part  of 
the  punishment  was  remitted  to  all  but  three, — Corporals 
Malcolm  and  Samuel  MTherson,  (brothers,)  and  Farcjuhai: 
Shaw,  who  we»  ordered  lor  eicecuti<Hi,  and  shot  aocordiog- 
ly  on  TowerhilL  The  following  account  appeared  in  the  St 
Jameses  Chronicle,  of  the  20th  July  1748. 

<<  On  Monday  the  12th,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Samuei  and  Makohn  M'Pher«0Q»  corporals,  and  Farquhav 
Shaw,  a  priiFale  man,  three  of  die  Highland  deseiters, 
were  shot  upon  the  parade  within  the  Tower,  pursuant  to 
the  sentence  of  the  court-martial.  The  rest  oi  the  High- 
land prisoners  were  drawn  out  to  see  the  execution,  and 
joined  in  their  prayers  with  gveat  eameatness.  They  be*- 
faaved  with  perfect  resdution  and  propriety.  Their  bodies 
were  put  into  three  coffins  by  three  of  the  prisoners,  their 
clansmen  and  namesakes,  and  buried  in  one  grave,  near  the 
place  of  execution.^ 

There  must  have  beat  something  more  than  common  in 
the  case  or  character  of  these  unfortunate  men,  as  Lord 
John  Murray,  who  was  afterwards  colonel  of  the  re^ment, 
had  portraits  of  them  hung  up  in  his  dining-room.  I  have 
not  at  present  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  this  pro- 
ceeded from  an  impresrion  on  his  Lordship^s  mind  that  they 
had  been  victims  to  the  designs  of  others,  and  ignorantly 
misled,  rather  than  wilfully  culpable,  or  merely  from  a  de«. 
are  of  preserving  the  resemblances  of  men  who  were  remark- 
able for  their  size  and  handsome  figure. 

Two  hundred  of  the  deserters  were  ordered  to  serve  in 
different  corps  abroad,  the  distribution  being  as  follows; 
viz.  60  sent  to  Gibraltar,  50  to  Minorca,  40  to  the  Leeward 
Islands,  30  to  Jsunaica,  and  90  to  Geor^a.  * 

*  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  this  unfbrtudlte  afiair  without  feel- 
ings of  regret,  whether  we  view  it  as  an  open  violation  of  military  dis- 
cipline on  the  part  of  brave,  honourable,  and  well  meaning  men,  or  as 
betraying  an  apparent  want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  government.    The 
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indelible  improntop  whidi  it  made  oo  die  mi&ds  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  Highlnndej  laid  the  foundation  of  that  diatrutt  in 
their  auperion,  which  was  afterwarda  so  much  increased  by  Tarious 
circumstances  to  be  detailed  in  the  article  on  the  Mutinies  of  High- 
land Regiments,  and  latterly  still  more  conBnned'by  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment pursued  by  northern  landholders  towards  their  people. 

from  the  eridenoe  of  eye-witoaeaea,  and  of  thoae  who  wrote  and 
published  at  the  time,  it  appears  evident  that  th^  qien  (pnsid^ned 
their  service  and  engagements  of  a  local  nature,  not  to  extend  beyond 
Scotland,  nor  even  beyond  the  Highland  boundary.  The  Lord  Presi- 
dent Forbes,  Major  Grose,  and  the  author  ftom  whom  I  have  so  libe- 
rally quoted,  fiimiah  pioof  of  Ala  belief  on  the  purt>  of  the  nen.« 
The  last  being  an  £ng|ishmai|,  who  wrote  ot^  tbusp^and  pntfishedin 
JLondon  immediately  after  the  mutiny^  his  ifupair^ali^^  fo  ^  as  redd- 
ed the  soldiers,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  information  with  r^ard  to  the 
whole,  may  be  considered  as  undoubted.  The  public  opinion  at  the 
time  may  be  collected  from  the  communication  of  the  departure  of  the 
regiment  from  Scotland,  giVenin  the  €fdeiionitn  Meteury,  an  old  and 
excellent  record  of  eventa  in  Scotlandi  I4  «  there  expressly  stated  that 
their  maxc\i  to  {Ipgland  was  G)x  fhe  puijKiae  of  beii^  reviewed  by  th$ 
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SECTION  II. 

Arrvodl  in  Flanders^^BatHe  of  Ftmtenoy-^Intportani  services  of 
the  HigklanderB  on  that  dm^-^PeeuUmr  ntode  ^JlgMng-^Im^ 

'  preuhn  madoibg^  them  o»  the  Frenck^^Frmech  mecomnt  of  the 
furyofiheir  Mapk*^Qover  the  reieeat  of  the  arm^  t^ier  the 
hattl^-^Their conduct  in  quartert*^Retum  to  Britain  in  174^ 

Th«.  r^fpxQ&Bk^  wa^  soon .  restored  to  older,  aiid»  toyrautiU 
the  efid  of  May,  embarked  ffx  FiandMi,  whey^  it  joined 
the  army  under  the  command  of  Fidd^Miurahal,  the  £arl  of 
Stair.  .  Unfortnn/^tely ,  it  arrived  too  late  to  be  present  at  the 
battle  of  Dettingen.  But  although  the  men  had  not  then  an 
oj^rtunity  of  showing  themselves  good  soldiers  in  the  field, 
all  the  accounts  agree  that,  by  thw  conduct,  they  {ffovod 
themselves  decent  and  orderly  in  quarters*  '  ^*  That  re- 
giment (Sempiirs  Highlanders)  was  judged  the  most  trust- 
worthy guard  of  property,  insomuch  that  the  people  in 
Flanders  chose  to  have  them  always  for  their  {votection. 
Seldom  were  any  of  them  drunk,  and  they  as  seldom  swore. 
And  the  Elector  Palatine  wrote  to  his  envoy  in  London, 
desiring  him  to  thank  the  King  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
excellent  behaviour  of  the  regiment  while  in  his  territories 
in  174S  and  1744 ;  ^  and  for  whose  sake,^  he  adds,  <  I  will 
always,  pay  a  respect  and  regard  to  a  Scotchman  in  fo- 
ture.' "  • 

The  regiment  was  not  engaged  in  active  service  during 
the  whole  of  1743  and  1744,  but  was  quartered  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  where  it  continued  to  maintain  the 
same  character.     By  several  private  letters  written  at  that 

*  Dr  Doddrige'ft  Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner.    London,  1749. 
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period  from  the  Continent,  it  appeals  that  they  had  won  the 
good  opinion  and  entire  confidence  of  the  inhalntants,  who 
expressed  their  anxious  desire  to  have  a  Highland  soldier 
quartered  in  each  of  their  houses,  as  these  men  were  not 
only  quiet,  kind,  and  domesticated,  but  served  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  rudeness  of  others. 

In  April  1745,  Lord  Sempill,  being  appointed  to  the 
35th  r^ment,  was  succeeded,  as  colonel  of  the  Highland- 
ers, by  LcMrd  John  Murray^  son  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl. 

The  seaaen  was  now  well  advwieed,  and  the  King  of 
Firance,  with  the  Dauphin,  bad  joined  his  atrmy  in  Flan- 
da's,  under  the  oonnnand  of  Mar^al  Count  Saxe-,  who,  hav- 
ing been  strongly  reinforced,  determined  to  open  the  cam- 
|)aign  by  laying  siege  to  Tournay,  then  gsa^tiaon^  by  eig^t 
tiiouttind  men,  under  Gen^tral  Bajpon  Dorth.  Bariy  in  May, 
thd  Duke  of  OttMbef Iftml  aniv^sd  fnsm  EnglMd,  and  as- 
«umed'th&tN)mmimd-of  #ie  allied  army,  whi^h  t^onsisted  of 
twenty  bftttafions  ^md  t^v*6kity-Mx  squadrtms  of  British,  five 
battalions  land  si^tt^  ^ua^bmn  of  Hano¥tr$Ans,  ail  under 
the  iebmediate  coniAiaind'of  his  Royisd  liighiiess;  twenty- 
^  battalions  «ind  lb#ty  sqjmikMs  ^  Dntch,  under  the 
tsommand  of  the  Fyin^  ^F  Waldedc  •;  and  eight  squadrons 
^  Atotrians,  udder  Pileld-^Man^l  Eonigseg: 
•  Willh  this  fbrc6  ih^  AMied  gen^rtJ s  resolved  to  raise  the 
«ege  of  Tournay,  before  which  the  Firendi  had  broken 
gi^Mind  on  the  8©th  «f  April.  The  JVench  Hi^y  was  more 
nuniciPouB,  but  the  ii4i<4e  ef  their  Ibree -could  not  bethought 
ferward,  as  lai^e  detachnMits  wete  leJPt  in  fttmt  of  Tournay 
¥ind  ether  pkcei».  Marshal  ^xt  was  soon  aware  dP  the  inten- 
tfen  i»f  the  Ailies,  and  prepaf«d  to  receive  thdm.  He  drew 
up  his  line  of  battle  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  ex- 
%e^ding  from  the  wood  of  Bam  to  Fbntenoy,  and  dience  to 
4Jie  v411age  of  St  A¥iixikie.  HSntretichments  wtre  tJirown  up 
'M'bc^fli  these  placets,  besides  threfr  redoubts  in  the  interme- 
diate space,  and  twb  at  l!l\t  corner  of  the  wood  of  Barri, 

whence  a  deep  ravine  extended  as  far  as  Fontenoy,  and  an- 
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otb?r  fWw  thftt  viHilge  to  St  AAtoin^  A  double  liy^  (if  ill* 
fmtry  m  fropti  wd  qiT«l?y  in  the  xwr,  oocupied  the  wbote 
qMKe  firtnt  tb^  wopd.  to  St  Aptoio^  vhUa  ad  additioaal 
fpiw  Qf  cfiyclry  wd  infmUry  was  potted  behind  the  re* 
doubts  a]id  b«Mrii)9^  A  bfitt^  vw  «lso  erects  on  th« 
olh^  ^de  of  th^  nv^t  oppoat^  t9  St  Aotoine.  The  w* 
tilkry,  which  W4s  very  pumepKMi^  w«i  diftnbul^  iilopg  the 
Uao*  md  in  the  villagr  and  redoublfi. 

Such  wa^  tb0  iNwiliw  pit^h^  iq^  by  ^lar^hal  Saxe  to 
veierive  tba  AUi^  who  mo¥fd  fonprwl  mi  the  94  of  May, 
and  encamped  between  the  viUaj^ee  of  ^ougrias  Jind  Mtnj^ 
famy,  H  a  flhori  distance  fiom  tb«  ontpost^  of  the  enemy, 
Qa  the  evtniiiig  of  tbirt  di^,  the  puke  went  out  aqd  reeon^ 
nofttied  the  positiw  gjinaen  by  the  Fnncb  grmeia).  Tl^ 
Highland  regiment  was  ordmd  to  the  advanced  post, 
^  wben  Us  A9yel  Highness,  with  Field^Mwribal  Konpgseg 
and  the  Fmee  nf  Waldeekt  went  <n)t  Ao  reponnrntre,  oover^ 
ed  ^  ibe  i%Uandfrsi  who  bi^pt.  up  a  dwv  fii:)?  with  tb(^ 
graasins  *  wafraled  in  the  wopde-  ifter  this  service  wa^ 
pevformdlv  I^ord  Cnivfedy  b^g  )efl  ip  oommand  of  the 
adyanee  0I  the  msy*  pipee^ded  mtb  the  gtghlandffs  ^nd 
A  party  of  Hussars  lo  esaiuine  the  ouitpost^  n^ore  nerrovly. 
In  ihe  4?ourse  »f  this  duty*  a  Qighlender  i^  advance,  ob«- 
serving  that  one  itf  the  gmsWA  irepeatedly  fired  at  his  post^ 
placed  his  bonnet  upon  the  (U^  <^  a  itiid^  nesr  the  verge  iof 
a  hdlonr  road.  This  almli^;«i»  deeeyed  the  Frenchman ; 
smd  wJbile  he  was  intent  on  hi^  etjeet,  the  Hjgbland«r,  ap^^ 
fTQadung  eaotioiiflly  to  a  point  which  effoaiied  a  sure  aini» 
anoBBeded  in  biin^ng  bias  to  Ae  grQundr""  f 

Whilat  the  allied .  genesak  i^i^re  thus  ^sei^oyedt  it  wa^ 
found  ^tuA  the  plein  betveen  their  position  ^d  that  of  the 
Fieacfa  camp  vas  covered  wiA  aeane  4yilW  aquadroq^  ojf 
ihe  enemy,  and  ibat  their  onlpoets  Ukpwise  cMmmanded  cer- 
tain naifsosr  defiles^  tbrnu^^  wbiob  the  alUed  forcee  must 
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mar^h  toattiUJctk^^beric^^flniiiy;'  'tt'%e(»tiie,  ^  codiw^ 
necessary  to  displsrse  these  sc^uadihoris^'alid'tolfislodtgi^tli* 
bu'tposts.  As  this  service  could  hot  be  attempted  at  sa  lale 
&n  hottr  %  thcj  eveHitlg', '  it  wa&  poitpdned'  «rtitS^  an  early 
hbur*  tlext  momffig,  When  A/l  battalioAd' tald  ti^^esqua- 
drbns'^ere  ord^sred  to  seour  th^  fdain^  alftd  eleai«  tivd  defiles. 
In  ^this  detachment  was*  indkided  a  paoty'  of  the  HigbhukU 
ers,  who,  consequently,*  fei^'the  first  tktte,  skw  the  faee^  and 
stood  ihe  fire^  of  ihe  enemy  in  n-regula)*  body.  ^  To  the 
con<|uct  of  ihese  ffighlaiiders^'  in  this*  their  novidaie  m  the' 
field,  we  hate  the  fellowing  testimony :  *^  A  party  ^  High- 
landers w^  selected  to  support  some  Austfian  hussars,*  hot- 
ly  pres^  bythe  French  li^  troops,  who  were  quickly  re^ 
pulsed  wMiIosff^  tod  the  H^hhuoders  w«re  taken  great  no- 
tice  of  fi)i*  their  spirited  conduct.^ #.  .  ,  ■ 
•  'The  plain  being  clefeffed^atid  the  FVen^'.oHtpost&dmen 
in;  l!he  Comtnanderw-Chief  of  the  aQied  ilnny  rode  <Arer  it^ 
aiid 'having  examined  the  grM&d  between  the  re^>eetive 
camps,  made  his^disposit^ons  for  attatiking  the  en^my  next 
morning.  'The  British  and  Hanoverian  ^infantry  werefonai^ 
yd  in  two  lines  opposite  l&e  space  between  Fonteiioyaiid  the 
wood  bf  Barri, ^th  their  covalrjr in  ifte  war;  llie^right 
of  the  Dutch  was  posted  near  the  left  of  Ihe  Hanoverians, 
tch'd  their' left  towards  fit  Anioine,  fronting  tha«  plaee^  and 
l!he  Redoubts  between  it- 1^  I\teteney:      i    i 

'  These  arrangements  being  completed,  his  Royal  Higlv* 
liess  "moved  forwafrd  at^t^oVcbck  in* the  morning  of  -Ae 
nth  df'May,  aiid  drew  up  his  army  in  the  above  order,  in 
front  of  the  enemy.  '  Previbnsly  <o  the  genietml  engagement 
tihe  Duke' ordered  an'  lattaek  on  a  redodbt  advanced  on  the 
right  of  the  Wobd,  oooupted  by  ^OOmen.  -  Thifr  operation 
took  place  aboQt  four  in  themomkig,  ^  when  the  Guards  and 
Highlanders  b^gan  the  battle,  and  attached  a  body  of  French 
near  Vizou,  in  the  vidnky  of  wUdi  place  «he  Dmplmi  w«b 
pq^ted.      Though  they  were  entrenched  breastjiigh,  the 
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GuaedB.  >«iiih  bdlyonetfi,  and  tbe  Highlondars  vith-sworcU 
pHtol,  anddiffk^  faroed  them  out,  killing  a.  considerable  num- 
bfflr.''  ♦  . 

Thus  sucoefisful  in  tbe  commenoement,  the.  British  and 
HanoTerians  advanced  to  the  attack,  and,  after  a  severe  con- 
teat,  in  ^hk)h  every  inch  wa»  disputed,  they  drove  the  €nemy 
haok<Hi  tiheiroitxenebments.      During  tbia  ^qperation,  the 
Dtttdi  on.  tbe  h&  attacked  f  ontenoy,  but  without  success. 
The  ahny  suffmng  exceedingly  fron  the  batiberies,  which 
kefA  up  an  inws04Qt  fire,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  detached 
a  body  of  in&atjy  to  occupy,  the  wood  of  Barn,  and  drive 
the  enemy,  from  that  redoubt.    The .  Highlanders  formed 
part  of  tl^a  detadiia^t)  but,  o^ing  to  su  mismke  in  deliver* 
ing  the  orders,  ora  miseoocqptioti  on  the  part.of  Brigadier- 
General  Ingoldsby,  and  the  loss  of  Lientenaat-Geneisal 
Qampbdl,  who  was  mortally  woufadedi  thb  attack  did  not 
take  place.  .  Istnnediately  afterwards  ihis  BoydL  Highness 
c»de«ed  \iOrd  .Stoifall's.  regiment  away  to  assist  in  the  at- 
tiMsk:.Q»  the  viUage,.  which  still  held  out. against  the  Dutch, 
wbo  had.  iaikd . in.- evieiiy  attempt.  .  Notwithstanding  these 
u»te>wfird.  einmaistatices,  the  Duke  di^termined  to  attempt 
the  passage  of  tbe  ravines^'between  itbe  redoubts  and  the 
viUaga   When  the  British  bad  advanced  beyond  this  ravine, 
tbe  ground  between  the  wood  and  Font^noy  being  insuffi. 
cient  for  the  whole  to  &rm  in  iline,  the  danks  wheeled  back 
on  their  right  and  kft,  and  then  faoing  towards  their  prc^r 
isont^  moved  ferwaad,  along  wiUi  the  cmtre ;  thus  forming 
the  three  sides,  of  a  hdlow  square.   .  While  the  whole  were 
pushing  forward  in  this  order,  the  French  infantry  made 
tluGee  desperate  attacks,  sujqported  by  the  cavalry,  who  aU 
tempted  to  charge,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  impression 
made  by  the  infantry.     They  were  repulsed,  however,  in 
ervery  charge,  though  assisted  by  a  tremendous  cannonade 
from  the  redoubts,  the  batteries  in  the  wood  and  on  the  op- . 
posite  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  and  from  the  villages  which  still 

•  0 
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remahied  in  pommmon  ^  the  eoamy.  «>  The  ptMrieuc ar« 
rangeuKfits  of  M andial  Saxe  were  nuMH  jndiciolw,  aod  hk 
movements  well  supported  by  tbe  batteries^  which  could  all 
bear  cm  the  English  Una  when  advaiMed  beyo»i  die  ra- 
Yine. 

These  attadu»Ia<Bled  ^evotil  hoinrs.  The  Engliriv  atthoiigb 
luffertng  severely,  wepre  always  gaining  gnound  in  advanoe 
qI  the  front  line  of  the  redoidks.  Marshal  Saxe,  psfceivii^ 
diat  no  deciave  effeot  was  produced,  and  that,  wfa^  he  was 
losing  his  bittTestmen,  the  English  weMgawtngupon  Um^ 
became  an»OBs  foar  tbe  result,  $»i  sent  aatiee  to  the  King 
of  France  that  it  was  neoessary  Ij^iietirelartherfrofn  danger* 
He  resolved,  however,  to  mdke  one  desperate  attack,  widi 
every  arm  whieh  he  could  biii^  to  bear  on  the  Britidi,  who 
had  now  advaneed  so  far  beycmd  the  confined  ground  aa  to 
beabletofbrm  the  greateetpaitol-lheanny  mto&oe.  He 
quitted  a  litter,  in  whieh  he  had  been  ctfmd  the  whole  day^ 
being  much  reduced  by  hxig  coatnuei^  disease,  (a  diop^ 
far  advanced,)  and  mounting  on  horsefaack^twomen  suppovl^- 
ing  him  on  each  side  as  he  rode^  he  hroitght  up  the  hoissa^ 
hold  troops  <^  the  King  of  France :  his  best  eavahy  weee 
posted  on  the  flanks,  and  the  flower  of  the  infantry,  wkh  the 
King^s  body  guards,  in  the  ceaitse.  He  also  biought  fotirard 
all  his  field^ieces,  and,  under  eoirer  of  their  fire  and  d^at  of 
llie  batteries,  he  made  a  combined  charge  of  cavalry  and  k»- 
fa^try  on  the  Enghshline.  This  united  attack  was  irreoet- 
iUe.  The  Britidi  wem  forced  to  ^ve  way,  and  were  driven 
hack  across  tbe  ravine.  The  Highlanders,  who  had  been 
Dnakred  up  from  the  atteck  4>f  the  village^  and  twp  other 
Mgiments  imfered  from  the  reierve  to  suppoirl  thehne,  wane 
faonie  down  by  the  reCawatiag  body,  and  is!ptired  along  with 


"  Indeed,  t;he  iire  &Qm  two  pf  tbe  redoubts  wq$  latterly  mor^ 
noisy  than  dangerous :  the  shot  being  expended^  tbey  only  fired  pow« 
der.  From  the  noise  and  confbsion^  tlie  deception  was  not  discovjered. 
Tliovigh  tile  cannonade  fioin  these  redoiibts  was  so  hamfess^  di^ 
kept  up  such  a  rapid  and  continued  fire^  that^  they  appeared  to  be  tbe 
most  active  and  e£Bcient  of  the  whole. 
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then.  The  vh^  rallied  beyond  the  ravine^  and  after  9ome 
dday,  Ibe  Duke  detennined  on  a  final  retreat,  directiiig 
that  the  Highlanders  and  Howard's  (the  19th)  regiment 
AouM  covtf  the  res^  <^  the  retreating  army,  and  check  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  who  pursued  the  moment  the  retreat 
cxMnmenced.  The  Dutch  and  Hanoverimis  retired  at  the 
same  time, 

A  great  militMy  erfor  seems  to  have  been  committed  in 
advaadng  so  fear  while  die  fortified  vilk^ges  and  redoubts  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand, 
Morriial  9axe  had  not  strengthened  with  suflSeient  care  the 
nmne,  or  i^pace  between  Fontenoy  and  the  wood  of  Barri. 
This  oversight  had  nearly  lost  him  the  battle,  for  if  the  vil- 
lage had  been  taketti  by  the  Dtitc^,  (to  whom  this  duty  was 
entmsted,)  belbre  the  British  forced  their  way.  through  the 
ravine,  their  flanl»  would  not  h^ve  snffered.  Indeed,  the 
enemy  eould  not  have  maintained  their  ground  had  their  own 
guns  been  turned  upon  them.  Marshal  Sa^ce,  in  his  account 
of  tiie  battle,  si^  *<  The  truth  is,  I  did  not  suppose  diat 
«ny  General  would  be  so  hardy  as  to  venture  to  make  his 
way  through  in  thi^  place.*^  In  this  opinion  he  paid  • 
handsome  compliment  to  the  troops  who  penetrated  a  defile 
which  this  able  master  of  &e  art  of  war  thought  so  impracti- 
cable, that  he  neglected  the  defences  which  were  afterwards 
found  necessary,  and  for  whidi  he  had  had  full  time,  as  he 
was  three  days  in  the  pontion  previous  to  the  attack. 

A  battle  of  such  importance,  with  a  result  so  unfortunate, 
occasioned,  as  may  be  imagined,  much  discussion  both  in 
piiblie  and  in  private,  and  gave  rise  to  numerous  pamphlets 
and  puUications.  I  «haU  adduce  such  parts  of  the  corre* 
spondence  of  persons  present  as  will,  in  some  manner^  show 
what  part  the  Highlanders  bore  in  the  battle.  As  it  was 
th^  first  in  which  the  regiment  had  encountered  an  enemy, 
the  attention  of  many  was  directed  towards  them.  Some 
were  suspicious  of  their  eonduct  in  the  service  of  a  king  to 
whose  axuhority  they  were  supposed  to  be  adverse.  •  Others, 

*  This  impression  was  so  strong  in  some  high  quarters,  that,  on  the 
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agam,  amdoM  ^  the  hoiiiit»  uai  ma&taty.  fion^iiof-  fikcyU 
land,  rejoioed  in  this  oppofUitiity  of  plittuig^  thwa  to  the 
test,  and  of  shawingthttt^c^piMKed  to&oommon  ^pemy^  thqr 
would  ^ell  sustain  the  honour  of  their  oountry.  <  Ci^ptfun 
John  Munro  *  of  Lord  John  Murray^s  Highlandcpna^  {as 
they  were  now  cidled,)  in  a  letter' to  hiA'  friend.  President 
F<Mrbes  of  Culloden,  says,  *'  While  things  were  gotiig  on  in 
this  manner,  the  left  did  not  sueeeed  so  weU»  and.  in  a  ahcnrt 
time  we  were  <nrdered  to  cmss  the  field,  and  Attack  (owr  'ter 
j^ent  I  fenean,  for  the  rest  of  the  faipgpde  did  not  march  t0 
this  attack)  the  village  of  Fontenoy.  As  w^e  paseed  the 
field,  the  French ' batteries  played  .upon  oiur  right  and  left 
Dankfl,  but  to  httle  pmrpose,  for  their  batteries  beiii^  ob  a 
riong  ground,  their  balls  fiew  aver  us,  and  atmek.lhe  seeood 
line.  We  were  to  suf^rt  the  Dutch,  wiio^i  in  their  usual 
way,  were  very  dilatory.  We  werck  obliged  to  wait  (Govern- 
ing ourselves  from  the  fire)  for  the  Dutc}),  who,  ¥fbe&  th^y 
came  up,  behaved  so  and  so.  .  In  the  ooi^xse  of  an  hour,  the 
Dutch  gave  way,  and  Sir  Bobart  Munro  thougbt  we  should 
retire,  for  we  had  the  whpkr  batteries  rof  the^  4a&emy'^$  Use 
playing  upcHX  us.    We  retired^  but  had  not  mavobed  fifty 

rapid  charges  made  by  theUigblandera,  when  pushing  forward  swocdin 
baud  nearly  at  flill  speedy  and  advancing  so  far,  it  was  suggested  that 
they  inclined  to  change  sides  and  join  the  enemy,  w!td  had  already  three 
brigades  of  Scotch  and  Irish  engaged,  wfaiefa  perfimaed  very  ]ai<« 
portant  services  on  that  day. '  *  ;  . 

*  This  gentleman  was  promoted  the  same  year^  in  a.m^pner  spnie- 
what  startling  to  our  present  ideas,  and  a  strict  regard  to  justice^  pre- 
cedency, and  length  of  service.  Although  there  were  a  major  and 
three  captains  senior  to  him  in  the  regiment,  be  w^s  appointed  lieu* 
tenantHMdpnel  in  room  oi  Sir  Robert  Manro,  and  continaed  in  this 
situation,  ti^  succeeded^  in  1749;^  by  the  late  Duke  of  Argyle,  then 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Campbell,  on  half-pay  of  Lord  Loudon's  High- 
landers.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  if  this  promotion,  from 
the  command  of  a  company  to  that  of  the  regiment,  was  a  re« 
ward  for  any  marked  good  conduct  in  this  battle,  in  which  it  sppca» 
he  cokdmai^ed  the  regiment,  in  thdr  mote  rapid  movements^  imme- 
diately under  Sir  Eobert  Munro,  who,  from  his  extreme  corpulency, 
and  being  on  foot,  could  not  move  with  the'  rapidity  sometimes  neces- 
sary- ♦ 
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yards  when  we  faid'Oide»  to  wtxmk  and  Bupport  the  Himo* 
T^rians,  wImt  wereat  this  time  advanciiig  on  the  hatteiies  oqi 
the  left.  They  behaved  nioet.gaUaiitiiy.aiid  bravely^  and 
had  Ae  Dutdi  taken  ezaiDfile  by  tfaefll^  we  had  Mifqped  at 
Fonteiioy. 

^  By  t^o  efelock  the- whole  retreated,  and  we  were  ordcr«i 
ed  to  cover  the  retreat  of'  llie  army,  bb  the  onljf  regimeni 
ihai  ctnJd  be  hepf0  their  drnfy.  The  Duke  made  ao  firiencU 
ly  a  speech  to  us,  (hat,  if  we  had  been  <mlered  to  attack 
llieir  Kites  afredf ,  our  poor  lellowg  would  have  done  it^  * 

In  the  official  account  of  thn  battle,  it  ia  stated,  that, 
^' after  several  other  attempts  with  more  or  less  sttcoefls,  and 
after  the  Austriane  and  Dotoh  had  failed  in  their  attack,  it 
was  resolved  by  the  Duke  of  ^umberiand,  Pnnce  Waldeck, 
and  the  Field  Marshal,  that  the  whole,  army  should  retire, 
and  the .  commanding  officers  of  General  Howard^  (19th 
regiment,)  and  of  the  Highlanders,  were  ordered  to  put 
themselves  in  readiness  to  cover  the  retreat,  which  was 
made  in  great  order ;  the  two  battalions  fronting  and  forcing 
back  the  enemy  at  every  hundred  paees.""  f 

Such  confidence  in  the  steadiness  of  a  new  regiment,  in 
its  first  encounter  with  an  enemy,  is  not  common.  The 
first  in  the  attack,  they  were  also  the  last  in  the  retreat,  and, 
together  with  another  corps,  successfully  resisted  all  the  at- 
tacks of  the  pursuing  enemy,  who,  elated  with  success, 
were  consequently  the  more  ardent  and  enterprising. 

The  Highlanders  were  fortunate  in  being  commanded  on 
that  day  by  a  man  of  talents,  presence  of  mind,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  men. }     He  knew  the  way  of 

*  Cullodea  Papers.  t  Official  Dispatches. 

i  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Munro  of  Fowlis^  Baronet^  chief  of  his  name 
and  clan^  and  Member  in  several  Parliaments  for  the  county  of  Ross. 
He  served  in  the  latter  part  of  King  William's  reign,  and  in  Queen 
Anne's  warsj,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  by  whom  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  company  in  the  Scotch  Royals  in  1712 ;  and  in  1714  he  was 
appmnted  Lieutenant^Colonel.  In  1739,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  new  H^land  Regiment.  Lord  Crawford  the  Cobnel 
being  abroad,  the  discipline  waa  conducted  by  the  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
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mamiging  them  to  the  best  advantagfir^i^k  qusliScBtion  ol 
great  moment  to  a  leader  of  ^roopb^  and  Ihe  neg^t  ol 
which,  in  the  choice  of  offieeni,  haA  sdmetimes  occaeioned 
sniooa  knaeB  to  dw  aervke*  Am  thefe  is  vo^tasufBiL  quality 
of  higher  importance  to  a  corps,  than  that  patriotic  sfint 
whiefa  leads  evevy  ihdividiial  to  oomieot  hia  own  iMmour 
with  that  otf  his  country,  so  the  greatest  cam  sfaoidd  be  taken 
to  dimsh  and  propagate  this  tipmU  A  judidoiis  selection 
of  oiBccite  is  one  of  the  primary  meaiis  to  this  important 
end,  as,  by  the  influence  of  thrir  oondnict  add  teamf^,  the 
character  leftbe  men  wiHinagrestmaasuie  be  £armed.  There 
bavebeen  iMsmnces,  m  whibh  natkmalspiiit  and  patriotic  feel« 
ingshaifie  cKisted  ameng  ttoopsior  yetos,  iadelwadentlj  of  eK- 
ample  or  ii^uenoe  from  snpmors;  but  those  mstanceaareiare 
andanomafaus.  Ometalexpczieneb  shows  that  the  mooltem- 

and  in  what  manner^  and  with  what  siKcess^  may  be  judged  from  the 
behaviour  of  the  regiment  at  Fontenoy.  On  this  account  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  the  87th  r^hnent  InttMim  «>f  General  Ponson- 
by>  who  WM  killed  that^hiy. 

He  commanded  his  new  nsj^nwiit  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk^  ia  Jana« 
sry  1746  ;  but  on  this  occasion,  he  was  not  supported  by  his  men  as  he 
had  been  at  Fontenoy,  for  they  fled  on  the  first  charge  of  the  rebels. 
Colonel  Munro,  disdaining  to  fly,  was  cut  doWn,  aiid  his  brother,  who 
was  pi^ent,  seeing  his  sittcation,  tatt'forward  to  support  him,  a»d  shared 
dw  same  fate.  He  was  buded  tba  fottsmngday  with  all  the  hona^ 
diss  to  so  honourable  a  man,  and  so  giJknt  a  soldier  ;  all  the  rebel  of- 
ficers, and  crowds  of  the  men  attending  his  funeral,  anxious  to  show  the 
last  mark  of  respect^  to  a  man  whom,  notwithstanding  the  diflerence  of 
their  political  principles,  they  so  much  esteemed. 

His  family  was  unfbrttmate  tkfe  year.    His  brether,  CfiptaiB  Geoigt 

Munro  of  Culcaim,  who  had  retired  Aom  the  Highland  r^giiaeat  m 

the  year  17i4,  raised  a  company  in  1745,  fior  the  King's  seryioe,  and  put 

himself  under  the  command  of  Lord  Loudon.    Marching  with  a  party 

of  twen  along  the  side  t£  Lodi  A^aig,  in  jLochafaer,  he  was  shot  by  a 

Highlander  whose  house  had  been  burned,  his  cattle  ][4nndered,  and  his 

iinilly  turned  oat  on  Ihe  snow.    Thus  fell  three  brothers  within  a  £em 

^  m0Dth8%    Culcsam's  death  was  the  more  lamenled,  as  h^  was  not  the 

victim  intended.    It  oceasionedj  ahKv  the  more  obsorfution  and  con- 

oern,  as  it  was  theimly  iuetiace  of  rewnge  or  murder  in  oold  blood  by 

\J      the  rc^ls,  daring  the  whole  progeesa  of  the  insurrection.  ~~7Lll  opposi- 

^  .f^  '      tiou  ^iraa  in  the  open  field,  or  what  is  ooofiideradfiur  military  warfiirc. 
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peramebt,  aad  indeed  the  mmd  that  actuates  a  body  of 
men,  cannot  be  preperiy  guided  a&d  cultivated  without  due 
quaUfieali»iM  on  tht  part  of  thek  leaden 

**  The  gaUaMry  of  Sir  Robert  Mttuo  and  hi$  ivgtment  at 
Fbnteooy  wad  the  theme  of  adounition. through  all  Britaki» 
He  had  obtained  leave  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberiand  to  allow 
ttaa  to  fight  illthenr  own  way .  Sir  Robert^  according  to  the 
nMge  o#  hk  countrymen^  c^ered  the  whole  regiment  to  cli^p 
to  thiegtoottd  on  reemving  the  Fiendi  fite,  and  inatantly  after 
'M  digchncge)  they  fifunng  up,  and  tsoming  doee  to  the  ene- 
ny,  poitted  in  their  ahot  upon  them  to  the  certaki  deMruo* 
tion  of  Aultkudeft,  and  dny^e  then  predpitatnly  through 
thrown  lines;  then  retreatiiqBr  drew  up  ngaiiH  and  attack^ 
ad  thiini  a  seeond  time  a£ber  the  same  manner.  These  at- 
taokathey  repeated  several  tinaesdro  same  day,  to  the  surprise 
ci  the  wlK>le  army.  Sir  Robert  was  every  where  with  his  re* 
g^ent^  notwithstanding  his  great  coi^ulency^  and  when  in 
die  ttenc^eS)  he  was  hauled  out  by  the  legsand  ehas  by  lus 
6wn  tn£Al  i  and  it  is  observed,  that  when  he  commanded  the 
whole  tegimcftit  to  clap  to  the  ground^  he  himself  alone^ 
With  the  oolitHJrs  bdnnd  him,  stood  upright  reoaving  the 
whcie  fir^<^  the  ^emy ;  ^  and  this,  because^  (as  he  smd,) 
though  he  eould  easily  lie  down,  his  gieat  bulk  would  not 
su£^  him  to  rise  so  i|uickly.  His  preservation  that  day 
was  the  surprise  and  astoniediment,  not  only  of  the  whde 
army>  but  of  nil  that  heaid  the  particulars  x)l  the  oetion ; 
and  a  most  endttsnt  person  in  the  axmy  was  heard  to  say  up* 
on  the  oeoasieti)  that  it  was  enou|^  to  convince  one  ti  the 
truth  of  the  doenrtne  of  predestination,  and  to  justify  what 
King  William,  oi  glorious  fliem^,  had  been  used  to  aay^ 
thsft  ^ivery  bullet  has  its  Uikt)  or  its  partirailar  direction  and 
eemmisdion  wliere  it  diould  lodge."^  f 

One  consequence  <^  the  mode  of  aittink  here  described 
was  (what  every  good  commander  must  earnestly  wish  and 
endeavour  by  all  possible  means  to  effect)  a  great  pre* 

*  See  Appendix  GO.        t.I)oddriclge*li  liife  of  Cdond  Oardiaer. 
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tervation  of  the  Kves  of  the  troops,  for  the. loss  was 
considering  how  actively  the  regtm^it  was  engaged.   What 
impression  their  mode  of  fighting  OMcb^  on  the  enemy,  we 
n^y  judge  from  an  aocoimt  of  the  battle  published  at  Paris 
a  few  days  after  it  happened.    After  deitailhig  the  preyioas 
ev^its  of  the  day  in  a  ckor  and  .cwdid  ipanner,  the  writer 
proceeds :  ^^  It  must  be  owned^  that  oiat  fovoes  ware  thrice 
obliged  to  give  way,  and  nothing  but  the  good  conduct  and 
extreme  calmness  of  Marshal  Saxe .  could  have  brought 
them  to  the  charge  the  last  time,  wj^och  was  about  two 
o*ielock,  when  the*  Allies  in  their  tuni  gave  way»  Our  vietoary 
may  be  said  to  be  complete,  but  it  oannat.be  denied  that, 
as  the  Allies  bdiaved  extremely  wdl,  more,  especially  the 
English,  so  they  made  a  soldierrlike.  retreat,  i^rhich  was 
much  favoured  by  an  adjacent  wvxmI.   The  British  behaved 
weU,  and  could  be  exceeded  in  ardour  by.  none  but  our  offi- 
cers^ who  animated  the  troops  by  their  example,  Tvhen  the 
Highland  Jwiei  rushed  in  upon  us  with  more  violence  than 
ever  did  a  sea  driven  by  a  tempest*     I  cauilot  say  much  of 
the  olher  auxiliaries,  some  of  whom  looked  as  if  they  had 
no  greai  concern  in  Ike  maUer  tshieh  wagf  it  went^  In  short, 
we  gained  the  victory,  but  may  I  never  see  such  another.*^  * 
>  '  Th^  command  of  the  troops  covering  the  retreat  was  en* 
trusted  to  Lord  Crawford,  who  ^^  conducted  the  retreat  in 
excellent  order  till  his  troops  came  to  the  Pass,,  when  he 
ordered  them  to  file  off  from  the  right     He  then  pulled  off 
Us  hat,  and  returning  them  thanks>  said,  that  they  had  ac- 
quired  as  much  honour  in  ooYeriog  so  gi^t  a  retreat,  as  if 
they  had  gained  the  battle/'  f     Such  approbation  mu3t  be 
oottBolatiMry  to  a  soldier  a£ber  sustaining  a  defeat,  an4  to  the 
Highlanders  it  must  have  beea .  peculiarly   satisfactory, 
coming  from  a  man  who  knew  them.  st>  well  as  their  late 
ocdonel  did,  and  whom  they  so.  highly  honoured  for  his  chi- 
valrous and  heroic  spirit. 

•  Published  at  Paris,  26th  of  May,  1745. 
t  Bolt's  Life  of  tb^  Earl  of  Crawfo]4. 
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In  a  iMittle,  where  the  combatants  on  both  sides  were  so 
numerous^  4he  struggle  so  obsdnate,  and  the  carnage  so* 
considerable,  many  instances  ofiodivtdiial  bravery  and  go6d 
conduct  must  have  oocuriBd.  Traditi<Hi  has  preserved 
many  anecdotes,  the  recital  of  which  might  still  be  ^in- 
teresting. Having  already  quoted,  perhaps,  too  libemUy, 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  mention  of  one  additional  cir- 
cumstance taken  from  a  pamphlet  of  that  day. 

In  this  pamphlet,  entitled  ^*  The  Conduct  of  the  Officers 
at  Fontenoy  considered,"^  speaking  of  the  exertions  of  the 
Duk^  of  Cumberiand,  the  author  says,  that  his  Boyal  Hij^- 
ness  was  ^^  every  where,  and  could  not,  without  being  otk' 
the  spot,  have  dbeered  the  Highlander^  who  with  his.  broad* 
sword  killed  nine  men,  and  making  a  stroke  at  the  tenth,, 
had  his  arm  shot  off,  by  a  promise  of  something  better  than 
the  arm,  he  (the  Duke)  saw  drop  from  him.^  * 

*  On  this  occasion  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  so  much  stpick 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Highlanders^  and  concurred  so  cordially  iu  the 
esteem  which  they  had  secured  to  themselves  both  from  iHends  and 
foes,  that,  wishing  to  show  a  mark  of  his  approbation,  he  deared  it  to  be 
intimated  to  them,  that  he  would  be  happy  to  gimt  the  man  any  .£woitr . 
which  they  chose  to  ask,  and  which  he  could  concede^  aa  a  testimony 
of  the  good  opinion  he  had  formed  of  them.  The  reply  was  worthy  of 
so  handsome  an  offer.  Afler  expressing  acknowledgments  for  the  con- 
descension of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  men  assured  hfan  that  no  fk* 
Yoar  he  could  bestow  would  gratify  them  so  much,  as  a  pardon  Sn  one 
of  their  comrades,  a  soldier  of  the  r^ment,  who  bad  been  tried  by  a 
court-martial  for  allowing  a  prisoner  to  escape,  and  was  under  sentence 
of  a  heavy  corporal  punishment,  which,  if  inflicted,  would  bring  dis« 
grace  on  them  all,  and  on  their  families  and  country.  This  favour,  of 
course,  was  instantly  granted.  The  nature  of  this  request,  the  feeling 
which  suggested  it,  and,  in  short,  the  general  quahtiea  of  tho  sorps, 
struck  the  Duke  with  the  more  fiiroe,  as,  at  the  time,  he  had  Qot  beeii 
in  Scotland,  and  had  no  meana  of  knowing  their  character,  unless,  in* 
deed,  he  had  formed  his  opinion  from  the  common  ribaldry  of  the 
times,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  consider  the  Highlander  "  as  a  fierce 
and  savage  depredator,  speaking  a  barbarous  language,  and  inhafaitiiig 
a  barren  and  gloomy  regioUj  which  fear  and  prudence  forbade  ail  stran- 
gers  to  enter." 
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IRlkd.  Wounded. 
The  total  loss  of  the  British,  mclucU 

iiig  offiocn  and  noa^comgiissioiied 

offioeia,  was            *            -            1S88  8151 

Hancyverians,            -            -                 515  1194 

Dutch,           .            -            -            506  70a 

Austriaos,            -           -           -807  401 


Total,    2665  4458 

The  Hi^anders  lost  Captain  John  Campbell  of  Cur- 
rick,  *  Ensign  Ladilane  CampbdU,  and  thirty  men,  killed  ; 
Captain  Robert  Campbell  of  Finab,  Ensi^s  Ronald  and 
James  Campbell  of  Glaifalloch,  two  Serjeants,  and  ^^ty- 
six  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

If  we  consider  how  actively  this  corps  was  engaged  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  field  on  the  {^receding  evening,  and  during 
the  whole  of  this  hard  fought  contest,— being  employed  first 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  and  then  by  Lord  Crawfurd,  to 
support  and  cover  him  when  reconnoitring,— early  engag- 
ed at  the  first  point  of  attack  next  morning,  then  ordered 
to  the  assault  of  a  second  strong  position,— called  away  from 
thence  to  the  suppcnrt,  first  of  the  Dutch,  and  then  of  the 
Hanoverians,— and,  previously  to  the  last  struggle,  brought 
firom  the  left  with  other  troops  to  support  the  line  imme- 
diately before  it  gave  way ;— and,  at  length,  when  the  con- 
flict  was  decided,  chosen,  along  with  another  regiment,  to 
cover  the  army  in  its  retreat, — having,  in  short,  been  plac- 

*  Captain  John  Campbell  of  Cariick  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
pliahed  gentlemen  of  his  day.  Possessing  very  agreeable  manners^  and 
bravery,  tempered  by  gaiety,  he  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  one  of 
those  who  retained  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  their  ancestors.  A  poet^  a 
soldier^  and  a  gentleman^  no  less  gallant  among  the  ladies  than  he  was 
brave  among  men^  he  was  the  object  of  general  admiration^  and  the  kst 
generation  of  Highlanders  among  whom  he  was  best  known,  took  great 
pleasure  in  cherishing  his  memory,  and  repeating  anecdotes  concerning 
him. 
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ed  in  erery  sitisatiaii  of  diiBculty  or  danger,-— the  small  loss 
sustained  in  killed  and  wounded  must  be  matter  of  sur* 
jxiae*  It  can  be  aooounted  for  only  by  thdr  mode  of  ad^ 
vancing  against  the  enemy,  a  drcumstance  well  worthy  of 
the  notice  of  all  soldiers,  as  it  shows,  that,  if  a  body  of  men 
push  forward  finnly  and  expeditiously  to  an  attadc,  the  loss 
will  be  smaller,  and  the  chance  of  success  more  certain,  how 
strmsg  soever  the  position  to  be  attacked,  or  whatever  resist* 
anoe  may  be  expected,  and  that  delay  or  hesitaticnt  in  as- 
sailing an  enemy  only  tends  to  increase  the  advantage  which 
they  may  already  possess  trom  superiority  of  number  or 
stroigth  of  pontion.  Hence  it  appears  that,  though  some 
of  the  allies,  as  the  French  account  states,  '*  looked  as  if 
they  had  no  concern  in  the  matter,*^  and,  as  we  leam  from 
another  acoount,  <'  were  very  dilatory,  and  bdiaved  so  and 
so,^  *  their  loss  was  fully  proportionate  to  that  of  the  Brif 
tish,  who  sustained  the  brunt  of  the  action. 

In  support  of  the  opinioil  which  I  have  ventured  to  form 
on  so  important  a  subject,  I  may  advert  to  an  occurrence  at 
Fontenoy,  in  which  the  loss  sustained  by  two  regiments  was 
as  opposite  as  their  situations  and  duties  in  the  course  of 
the  battle.  Brigadier*General  Ingoldsby  having  been  ao* 
cused  of  neglecting  to  obey  an  order  to.  advance  with  his 
brigade  to  attack  a  battery  early  in  the  action,  published  a 
vindication  of  his  conduct,  denying  that  he  had  ever  receiv- 
ed any  orders  to  advance  at  th^  moment  in  question,  and 
stated,  that  he  had  so  many  contradictory  orders,  that  he 
knew  not  which  to  obey.  He  observes,  that,  ^^  after  his 
Royal  Highness  had  ordered  Semjnll^s  Highlanders  away 

*  The  cautious  and  drcumspect  conduct  of  a  certain  commander  of 
the  allied  army,  upon  this  occasion,  called  forth  the  ridicule  of  his 
friends,  and  procured  him  the  jocular  appellation  of  the  Confectioner. 
Being  asked  why  he  did  not  move  forward  to  the  front  with  more  rapi- 
dity, *'  I  am  preserving  my  men.'* 

Sir  Rohert  Munro  also  "  preserved"  his  men, but  his  preservation  did 
not  consist  in  keeping  them  in  the  lear  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
in  front,  and  close  to  the  enemy. 
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from  his  brigade  to  the  attack  of  the  village,  he  continued 
at  the  head  of  Duroure^s  regiment,  (the  12th  regiment,) 
within  150  paces  of  the  redoubt,  from  whidi  he  was  expos- 
ed to  a  continued  fire  from  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
which  the  loss  of  that  regiment  will  make  appear*^  The 
loss  of  this  r^;iment,  which  remained  so  long  stationary,  we 
aoooidingly  find,  beyond  all  proportion,  greater  than  that 
of  the  Hig^ilanders,  whose  situation  was  the  very  reverse. 
The  loss  of  Duroure^s  was  six  cheers,  five  seijeants,  148 
privates,  killed ;  ten  officers,  seven  seijeatnts,  l^^pivates, 
wounded ;  whereas  the  loss  of  the  Highland  regiment,  as 
already  stated,  was  only  two  officers  and  80  privates  killed, 
three  officers,  two  Serjeants,  and  86  privates,  wounded. 
When  we  conader  the  different  circumstances  in  whidi  the 
two  re^ments  were  placed,  this  appears  a  remarkable  dis- 
proportion. 

Impetuosity  on  one  inde  is  opt  to  paralyze  remstance  on 
the  other,  and,  if  attacked  '<  by  furies  rushing  in  upon 
them,  with  more  violence  than  ever  did  a  sea  driven  by  a 
tempest,^  an  enemy  may  have  their  nerves  somewhat  disorder- 
ed by  the  shock ;  and,  while  the  arm  is  rendered  unsteady,  the 
aim  cannot  be  correct,  or  the  fire  effectual.*  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  enemy  approach  with  a  hesitating  caution,  indicat- 

*  I  once  got  a  very  natural  answer  on  this  sulgect  from  an  Indian, 
or  Caribb  of  St  Vincent's.  It  was  said  that  these  people  were  such  ex- 
pert marksmen,  that,  with  a  common  gun,  they  could  shoot  a  dollar 
off  the  cork  of  a  quart  bottle,  and  perform  other  feats  equally  remark- 
able. This  expertnesa  and  steadiness  of  aim,  however,  deserted  them 
when  a  skirmishing  warfare  was  waged  against  them  in  the  woods  of 
St  Vincent  in  1796.  In  these  skirmishes,  except  when  concealed  be- 
hind trees  or  rocks,  they  were  found  to  be  very  indifferent  marksmen. 
Being  at  that  time  in  the  island,  and  wishing  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
what  was  so  much  talked  of,  I,  on  one  occasion,  gave  a  loaded  musket  to 
a  Caribb  prisoner,  desiring  him  to  fire  at  an  orange  on  the  mouth  of  a 
bottle,  at  SOO  yards  distant  On  the  first  attempt  he  missed,  on  the 
second  he  broke  the  bottle,  and  the  third  t^me  he  hit  the  orange.  I 
dien  asked  him  why  he  did  not  mark  so  well  against  the  soldiers  as 
against  the  orange ;  "  Massa,"  he  replied,  "  the  orange  no  gun  or  ball 
to  shoot  me  back ;  no  run  at  me  with  bayonet.'* 
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ing  rather  the  fear  of  defeat  than  the  animating  hope  of  vic- 
tory, or  a  resolute  determination  to  conquer,  it  will  inspire 
oonfidence  in  the  adverse  party,  and  confidence  naturally 
producing  steadiness,  successful  resistance  may  be  expect- 
ed.. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  such  were  the  facts 
from  which  a  very  favourable  opinion  was  formed  of  the  mili- 
tary qual^cations  of  the  Black  Watch,  as  it  was  still  called 
in  Scotland.  * 

The  regunent  having  sustained  so  moderate  a  loss  in  this 
battle,  and  having  still  nearly  nine  hundred  men  fit  for  ser- 
vice, was  soon  called  out  again,  and  detached,  with  a  body 
of  Dutch  cavalry  and  grenadiers,  on  a  particular  service  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Hawley.  This  was  soon  ac- 
complished, as  the  enemy,  who  had  made  demonstrations  of 
descending  in  great  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halle, 
retired  without  making  any  resistance,  and  sooner  than  was 
expected.  On  the  return  of  this  detachment  to  head  quar- 
ters it  was  said,  that,  '^  in  the  last  day^s  march  of  thirty- 
dght  miles,  in  a  deep  sandy  road,  it  was  observed,  that  the 
Dutch  graiadiers  and  cavalry  were  ov^powered  with  the 
heat  and  fatigue,  but  that  not  one  man  of  the  Highlanders 
was  left  behind.'^ 

*  At  this  period  there  was  not  a  soldier  in  the  regiment  bom  south 
of  the  Grampians. 
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SECTION  III. 

Return  of  ihe  Highland  regimeni'^ExempiedJrom  the  service  of 
Jlghiing  agamst  their  countrymenj  naho  mere  in  artns  for 
Prince  Charkp^Thtee  neto  contpames  raited — These  did  nai 
join  immediatefy,  but  toere  employed  in  Scotland  during  the  Be^ 
Mlion^^Battle  of  Prestonpans — Taken  prisoners  by  the  rebels 
'^Faithful  to  their  oath — Employed  after  the  Rebellion^  to  burn 
the  houses  and  lay  toaste  the  lands  of  their  otvn  countrymen — Ex- 
amples qfihis-^Descent  on  the  coast  of  France — Unsuccessful 
attack  upon  VOrient — Highlanders  arrive  at  Cork — Soon 
after  embark  for  FlanderS'-^Operations  there^^Highlanders  re- 
main  in  South  Beveland — In  the  year  1749,  the  number  of  ihe 
regiment  changedjrom  43d  to  42d,  'which  it  still  retains — Morals 
of  ihe  regiment  at  this  period. 

This  x^giment  being  one  of  eleven  ordered  for  England 
in  October  1745,  in  consequence  of  die  RebdOion,  they 
arrived  in  the  River  Thames  on  the  4th  of  November, 
and  joined  a  division  <^  the  army*  assembled  on  the  coast 
of  Kent,  to  repel  a  threatened  invasion,  while  the  other  re- 
giments  which  had  arrived  from  Flanders  were  ordered 
to  Scotland,  under  the  command  of  General  Hawlej. 

The  Highlanders  were  exempted  from  this  northern  ser- 
vice. Without  attempting  to  throw  any  doubt  on  their  loy- 
alty, a  duty  that  would  have  called  men  to  oppose  their 
brothers  and  nearest  connections  and  friends  in  the  field  of 
battle,  would  have  occasioned  a  struggle,  between  affection 
and  duty,  more  severe  than  any  in  which  they  could  have 
been  employed  against  the  most  resolute  enemy.  How 
painful  such  a  struggle  must  have  been  may  be  judged  from 
this  circumstance,  that,  on  a  minute  inquiry,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
more  than  three  hpudred  of  the  soldiers  had  brothers  and 
relations  engaged  in  the  Rebellion. 

8 
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Early  in  the  year  1745  three  new  oompames  were  raised 
and  added  to  the  reg^ent.  The  command  of  these  was 
given  to  the  gentlemen  who  recruited  the  men,— the  Laird 
of  Mackintosh,  Sir  Patrick  Murray  of  Ochtertyre,  and 
Campbell  of  Inveraw.  The  subalterns  were  James  Far- 
quharson,  the  younger  of  InTercauld,  John  Campbell,  the 
jouDger  of  Gl^yon,  *  and  Dougal  Campbell,  and  Enmgns 
Allan  Grant,  son  of  Glenmoriston^  Jdin  Campbell,  son  of 
Glenfalloch,  and  Allan  Campbell,  son  of  Glenure.     Th^se 

*  This  gentleman's  younger  brother  joined  the  rebels^  and  fought 
in  all  their  battles.    He  was  quite  a  youths  and  was  sent  by  his  fa- 
ther to  encourage  his  men,  being  at  the  same  time  under  the  control 
and  guidance  of  an  adherent  and  descendant  of  the  iamfly,  a  miln  of 
judgment  and  mature  years.  *    Old  (xknlyon,  who  commanded  Loid 
Bre^dalbane's  men,  had  joined  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  and  still  retain- 
ed his  attachments  and  principles  so  strongly,  that  he  never  forgave 
his  eldest  son  for  entering  the  army.     When  the  young  man  came  to 
visit  him  in  his  last  sickness,  in  the  year  1746,  he  reftued  to  see  him* 
After  his  Other's  death,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  was  ordered, 
with  a  party  of  men,  to  garrison  his  own  house,  and  to  perform  the 
usual  duties  of  seizing  rebels,  of  whom  numbers  were  in  concealment  in 
the  woods  and  caves  in  the  neighbourhood.    His  brother  was,  in  this 
situation,  hid  in  a  deep  den  above  Glenlyon  House,  and  supplied  with 
inoviflions  and  necessaries  by  his  sisters  and  flriends.    On  one  occasion, 
owing  to  some  interruption,  he  had  not  aeen  his  ststera  fbt  two  nights, 
and  leaving  his  hiding-place  rather  too  early  in  the  evening  of  the  third 
night,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some  of  them,  he  was  observed  by  his  bro- 
ther and  some  English  officers,  who  were  walking  out.    His  brother, 
afraid  of  a  discovery,  pretending  to  give  the  alarm,  directed  the  officers 
to  call  out  the  soldiers  immediately,  while  he  would  keep  the  febd  in 
sight.    He  ran  after  him,  and  called  out  to  his  brother  in  Gaelic  to  run 
for  his  life,  and  to  take  to  the  mountains.    When  the  party  made  their 
appearance,  no  rebel  could  be  seen,  and  the  unfortunate  outlaw  was 
more  careful  in  fUture.    Ten  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  Fra- 
ser's  Highland  regiment,  along  with  several  others  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  Rebellion,  and  was  shot  through  the  body  at  the  battle  of 
Quebec 

*  He  was  father  of  John  Campbell,  the  ioldier  of  the  Highkna  Watch,  who, 
atong  with  Gregor  Mtegngot^  was  presented  to  King  Geotge  IL,  promoted  to 
an  Ensigncy  for  his  conduct  at  the  recent  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  afterwards 
killed  at  Tioondengo,  being  among  the  first  of  the  resolute  men  who  forced  theix 
way  into  the  wodc. 
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companies. were  recruited  in  different  parts  of  the  High- 
lands^ but,  owing  to  tl^e  influeooe  of  Sir  Patrick  Murray^ 
through  the  AthoU  family,  and  that  of  the  other  gentlemen 
of  Perthshire,  Invercauld,  Glelilyon,  imd  Glenfailoch,  a 
greater  pcnrtion  of  the  new  levy  consisted  of  men  from  the 
districts  of  Athole,  Breadalbane,  and  Braemar,  than  was  to 
be  found  in  the  ori^nal  composition  of  the  regiment.  The 
privates  of  these  companies,  though  of  the  best  character, 
did  not  occupy  that  rank  in  society  for  which  so  many  in- 
dividuals of  the  independent  companies  had  been  distin- 
guished. These  companies  did  not  joid  the  re^ment  im- 
mediately,  but  were  employed  in  Scotland  during  the  Rebel- 
lion. One  of  them  was  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  where 
all  the  officers.  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  Lieutenant  Farquhar- 
son,  and  Ensign  Allan  Campbell,  and  the  whole  of  the 
men,  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Highland  soldiers,  in  this  en- 
gagement, had  not  the  same  good  fortune,  and  probably 
did  not  manifest  the  same  steady  conduct  as  at  Fontenoy, 
or  in  the  different  battles  which  they  afterwards  fought. 
In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  Honourable 
Captains  JM[ackay  and  Stuart,  bn>thers  of  Lord  Reay  and 
the  Earl  olT  Moray,  Munro  of  Allan,  and  Macnab  of  Mac- 
nab,  with  all  the  subalterns,  and  the  men  of  four  companies 
of  Lord  Loudon's  Highlanders,  shared  the  same  fate  with 
those  of  Lord  John  Murray'^s  Highlanders ;  whereas,  at 
Fontenoy,  when  the  latter  made  more  impetuous  attacks, 
and  resisted  more  violent  charges,  the  loss  was  trifling  in 
comparison.  The  difference  of  result  has  been  accounted 
for,  and,  perhaps,  with  justice,  from  the  different  character 
of  the  troops  to  whom  they  were  opposed. 

In  this  latter  battle,  their  antagonists  were  their  former 
friends  and  countrymen,  and  their  defence  may  consequent- 
ly be  supposed  to  have  been  less  obstinate  and  determined. 
The  royal  army,  to  whom  no  suspicion  of  disloyalty  could 
attach,  suffered  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did,  and  it 
would  be  doing  the  Highlanders  injustice  to  believe  them 
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possessed  of  less  loyalty  or  courage  than  those  who  expe- 
rienced the  same  discomfiture  and  rout.  Indeed,  their 
loyalty,  and  fidelity  to  the  oath  which  they  had  taken  was 
soon  pot  to  a  severer  proof  than  in  the  field  of  battle,  for, 
while  they  were  prisoners,  al]  entreaties,  oiFers,  and  argu- 
ments, were  used,  and  the  whole  influence  of  promises  and 
threats  employed  to  prevail  upon  them  to  forsake  their 
colours,  and  join  a  cause  in  which  so  many  of  their  kindred 
and  countrymen  had  engaged.  All  these  attempts  to  shake 
their  allegiance  proved  unavailing ;  not  one  of  them  forgot 
his  loyalty,  or  abjured  his  oath.  In  this  respect,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Black  Watch  formed  a  contrast  to  that  of  Lou- 
d(m^s  men,  of  whom  a  considerable  number  joined  the 
rebels.  This  difference  of  conduct  in  men,  whose  senti- 
ments and  feelings  were  supposed  to  be  congenial,  and  who 
were  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  was  variously  account- 
ed for  at  the  time ;  the  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  Lord 
John  Murray^s  men,  having  sworn  to  serve  as  a  regular 
re^ment,  which  had  been  several  years  embodied,  felt  more 
the  obligations  implied  in  the  terms  of  their  enlistment,  than 
those  of  Lord  Loudon''s  regiment,  who  had,  very  recently, 
entered  into  what  they  supposed  only  a  kind  of  local  and 
temporary  service,  on  conditions  of  engagement  which  they 
considered  as  far  less  binding  than  those  of  a  permanent  re- 
giment. Besides,  in  the  case  of  Loudon'^s,  the  men  had  the 
example  of  their  officers,  several  of  whom  joined  the  rebels, 
a  circumstance  of  great  importance  at  that  time,  when  the 
system  of  clanship,  confidence,  and  attachment,  remained  un- 
broken. 

The  complete  overthrow  of  well  disciplined  and  well  ap- 
pointed troops  by  a  body  of  men,  half  armed,  strangers  to 
war  and  discipline,  and  who,  till  that  day,  had  never  met 
an  enemy,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  rapidity  and  vigour  with 
which  the  latter  made  their  attacks,  driving  the  front  line 
of  their  adversaries  on  the  second,  and  throwing  both  into 
such  irretrievable  confusion,  that  the  second  line  was  over- 
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powered  when  mixed  with  the  first,  whidi  attempted  to  re- 
treat through  its  broken  ranks. 

The  company  of  this  regiment  taken  at  Prestcm  remain- 
ed prisoners  and  inactive  during  the  Rebellion,  but  the  other 
two  companies  were  employed  in  diffident  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1746  and 
1746,  on  those  duties  for  which  they  were  so  strongly 
commended  by  the  Lord  Preudent.  * 

After  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion,  they  were 
ployed  on  a  service  which  ought  to  have  been  asagned  to 
other  agents.  This  was  to  execute  a  barlMffous  order,  to 
bum  the  houses,  and  lay  waste  the  lands  and  property  of 
the  rebels.  It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  in  a  country 
where  rebellion  had  been  so  general,  many  cases  would  oc- 
cur, in  whidi  the  loyal  officer,  superintending  the  execution 
of  his  orders,  would  be  led  to  devastate  the  estates  of  hia 
Neighbours  and  friends,  and  would  find  his  allegiance  at 
terrible  variance  with  his  feelings,  'f     Instances  of  this  oe- 

*  In  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day  they  are  frequently  men- 
tioned. The  Caledonian  Mercury,  of  the  86th  August  1745,  states, ''  that 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Patrick  Halket  of  Pitferran  had  been  detached 
at  the  head  of  three  companies  of  the  Honourable  Colonel  Lee's  regi- 
ment, preceded  by  the  companies  of  Highlanders  under  the  Lairds  of 
Mackintosh  and  Inveraw,  in  order  to  advance  up  to  the  Highlands^  and 
to  obtain  a  proper  account  of  what  was  passing  there.  And  in  September 
the  Laird  of  Inveraw,  with  his  company  of  Highlanders,  marched  from 
Pertiishire  to  Inverbchy."  In  this  manner  they  were  employed  Ibr  the 
season,  but  none  of  them  was  ever  actually  engaged  with  the  enemy  ex- 
cept the  company  at  FrestMipins. 

t  One  of  these  duties  fell  to  the  lot  of  Captain  John  Menzies,  father 
of  Lady  Abercromby.  Castle  Menzies  was  then  the  head-quarters  of 
the  troops  in  that  district.  Infbrmation  had  been  received  that  seve- 
ral gentlemen  who  were  concealed  in  the  woods  and  finesses,  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Rebellion,  were  to  assemble^  on  a  certain  night,  in  the 
house  of  Faskally,  the  proprietor  of  which,  Mr  Robertson,  being  one  of 
the  number  "  in  hiding,"  and  all  of  them  friends  and  relations  of  Cap- 
tain Menzies.  He  was  ordered  to  tnarch  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  crosa 
the  mountams  by  an  unfi^quented  route.  The  secrecy  of  the  march, 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  prevented  the  usual  communication  of  the 
movements^of  the  military  to  those  to  whom  such  information  was  so 
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curred  in  Perthshire.  Lieutenant  Campbell  of  Glenlyon 
was  oUiged  to  burn  the  houses  and  take  away  the  horses^ 
cattle,  and  sheep,  <»i  the  estates  of  his  n^hbours,  the 
Laird  of  Strowan,  and  other  gentleman  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  Rebellion.  Seven  gentlemen'^s  houses  were 
plundered  and  burnt  to  the  ground. 

These  companies  remained  in  Scotland  till  the  year 
1748>  occasionally  sending  rdnfororaients  of  volunteers 
and  reeruits  to  the  raiment.  * 

cessaryj  and  whicfa^  by  the  fidelity  and  active  zeal  of  the  people^  seldom 
failed.  But^  in  this  case^  it  was  not  till  the  military  were  marching  up 
the  avenue  to  ihe  house  that  those  within  knew  of  their  approach.  It 
was  now  day-light,  and  they  had  scarcely  time  to  dash  into  a  deep  woody 
gilen  dose  to  the  house,  and  make  their  escape,  when  the  troops  were  at 
the  dooTi  When  the  party  returned.  Captain  Mensies  sent  a  soldier  * 
forward  to  Comrie  Castle,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Lyon,  where  his  father 
resided.  When  the  old  man  saw  the  soldier  on  the  opposite  mde  of  the 
river,  knowing  mhae  he  had  heen,  he  eagerly  called  out,  "  Has  my 
son  seized  upon  soy  of  his  unfortunate  ftienda?"  When  he  was  told 
they  had  ail  escaped,  he  pulled  off  his  bounet,  and,  with  uplifted  hands, 
exdaimed, "  May  God  Almighty  make  me  thankful  for  this  mercy.  My 
unfortunate  son  (unfortunate  in  being  employed  on  such  a  duty)  has 
not  been  the  means  of  hringing  these  honourable  and  unhappy  men  to 
the  flcaffidd." 

Such  were  those  times  when  a  £itlier  thought  a  son  ibrtunatebecsiiss 
he  did  not  perform  what  would  have  been  oomidered  as  an  important 
piece  of  serviced  One  of  the  gentlemen  (James  Robertson,  £sq.)  who 
were  in  Faskally  House  that  night  is  still  alive,  being  the  only  surviiN>r 
of  1500  men  of  Lord  George  Mxarvfn  Athole  Highlanders  ''  <mt'  on 
that  occasion. 

*  In  1747,  Lieutenant,  afterwards  General  John  Small,  commanded 
A  party  stationed  in  Glenelg.  In  September  he  was  ordered  to  appre- 
hend Macdonald  of  Barrisdale,  an  active  partisan  in  the  Rebellion.  In 
this  man's  case  there  was  exhibited  a  striking  instance  of  the  influence 
of  that  peisonal  respect  and  attachment  which  so  often  guided  the  con- 
duct of  the  Highlanders.  Without  an  acre  of  land,  and  with  no  au- 
thority to  command  obedience  himself,  being  only  a  tenant  to  the 
Laird  of  Glengarry,  but  descended  from  an  ancient  race,  long  respected 
in  the  country,  and  possessed  of  a£5ible  manners,  and  a  pefson  remark- 
ably graceful  and  portly,  he  could,  at  any  time,  command  the  services  of 

*  This  soUier  was  Alexander  Stewart,  the  follower  of  Rob  Roy,  mentioned 
In  tfa^  Appendix. 
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Gorernment  having  detamined  to  send  an  expedition  ia 
North  America,  a  body  of  tioc^,  consisting  of  Lord  John 
Murray^s  Highland  regiment,  and  several  others,  und^*  the 
commimd  of  Qeneral  St  Clair,  embarked  at  Portsmouth 
for  Cape  Breton.  They  sailed  on  the  15th  June,  but, 
being  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  the  troops  were  re^ 
landed.  On  the  6th  August,  the  armament  sailed  a  second 
time,  under  the  command  of  Rear  Admiral  Lestcx^k. 
Again  forced  back  by  adverse  winds,  they  made  a  third 
attempt  on  the  S4th,  and  after  reaching  Portland,  were 
once  more  driven  back  to  Portsmouth.  Their  destination 
was  now  changed  to  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  France ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  army  was  reinforced  by  fiOOO  of  the  Foot 
Guards,  and  a  strong  detachment  of  Artillery.  The  land 
forces  amounted  to  nearly  8000  men.  While  the  Highland 
r^ment  lay  at  Portsmouth,  it  was  joined  by  so  large  a 
detachment  from  the  additional  companies  in  Scotland,  as 
to  increase  the  battalion  to  1100  men. 

On  the  15th  of  September  the  expedition  sailed  from 
Portsmouth,  and  on  the  19th  anchored  in  Quimperly  Bay. 
Immediate  preparations  were  made  for  landing,  which  was 
e£Pected  by  the  Grenadiers  and  Highlanders,  without  much 
opposition.  They  immediately  commenced  operations  against 
L'Orient,  which  they  reached  on  the  24th,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  following  day  one  mortar  battery,  and  two 
tw^ve  gun  batteries,  were  completed.  On  the  S8th  the 
French  made  several  sallies,  in  one  of  which  they  as- 
sumed the  garb  of  Highlanders,  and  approached  close  to 
the  batteries.     On  being  discovered,  they  were  saluted  with 

150  armed  men,  always  reatly  to  follow  wherever  he  chose  to  lead  tliem. 
Whether  it  was  that  he  made  an  improper  use  of  this  influence,  or  from 
his  activity  in  the  Rebellion,  he  was  made  to  suffer  an  imprisonment  of 
nine  years  in  Edinburgh  Castle :  but  he  was  at  length  released,  and,  af- 
ter an  imprisonment  unexampled  in  duration  in  modem  times,  was,  the 
same  year,  apiwinted  to  a  Lieutenancy  in  General  Graeme's,  or  the 
Queen's  Highlanders,  and  dieil  at  Barrisdale  in  1 787.  His  brother,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  Eraser's  Highlanders,  was  killed  on  the  heights 
of  Abraham,  in  1 759. 
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a. volley  of  grape  shot,  wliich  drove  them  back  with  great 
piecipitatkm,  followed  by  those  whose  garb  they- had  part-' 
ly  assumed.  The  firing,  which  had  done  considerable 
damage  to  the  town,  ceased  in  the  evening,  and  secret  pre- 
parations were  made  for  a  retreat,  as  the  enemy  was  collect- 
ing in  greatforoe.  This  was  accordingly  carried  into  ^ect, 
and  the  troops  re-embarked  without  interruption. 

The  expedition  sailed  £rom  Quib^on,  and  formed  itself 
into  divisions,  some  of  which  sailed  for  England,  and  some 
£br  Ireland.  The  Highlanders  were  destined  for  Cork, 
where  they  arrsred  ''  on  Saturday  the  4th  November. 
Lord  John  Murray'^s  regiment  of  Highlanders  marched  in 
here  with  his  Lordship,  the  colonel,  at  their  head,  who,  with 
the  whole  corps  of  officers  and  men,  were  dressed  in  the 
Highland  dress.'"  From  that  city  they  marched  to  Liine- 
rick,  wh^re  they  remained  three  months,  and  in  February 
1747  returned  to  Cork,  whare  they  embarked  for  the 
Downs  to  join.a  large  body  of  troops,  assembled  to  rein- 
force the  army  in  Flanders.  The  greater  part  of  the 
troops  that  formed  this  ranforcement  ccmsisted  of  those 
who  had  beoi  ordered  from  Flanders  in  consequence  of  the 
Rebdlion.  Lord  Loudon'^s  Highhmders,  and  a  detachment 
from  the  additional  companies  of  the  Black  Watch,  joined 
this  force,  which  sailed  ttom  Leith  early  in  April  1747.  * 

The  French  having  invaded  Zealand  and  the  adjoining 
part  of  Flanders,  the  first  battalion  of  the  Royals,  Bragg^s, 
and  Lord  John  Murray^s  Highlanders,  were  ordered  to 
Flushing,  under  the  command  of  Major  General  Fuller, 
and  landing  at  Stopledyke  on  the  1st  May,  were  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Hulst,  then  closdy  besieged.  The  comr- 
mandant  of  the  place.  General  St  Boque,  ordered  Bragg^s 

*  It  is  stated  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  March  1747,  that  '*  Lieu- 
tenant John  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  and  Ensign  John  Grant  of  Glen-  ' 
moriston,  with  a  strong  detoehment  from  the  additional  companies  of 
<^  Black  Watch^  sailed  in  the  fleet  for  Flanders.  When  it  was  noti- 
fied to  the  men  that  only  a  part  of  them  was  to  join  the  army,  all  claim- 
ed the  preference  to  be  permitted  to  embark,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
draw  lots,  as  none  would  remain  behind." 
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mid  the  Highlanders  to  halt  witiun  finir  milesy  and  seat  the 
Royals  to  the  Dutch  camp  of  St  Bergue,  appmnted  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  hut  too  weak  to  attadc 
or  dislodge  themu     They  remained  here  till  the  evenii^tif 
the  5th  of  May,  when  the  French,  having  advanced  atmost 
under  the  pEillisadoes,  b^^an  the  assault  with  great  resolu- 
tion.     The  out-guards  and  pioquets  were  quickly  fcnroed 
back   into   the  garrison,  when   the  Dutch  regiment  of 
Thiery,  which  ^  had  behaved  well  in  the  former  assault,  * 
marched  out  to  oppose  the  attack,  but  were  so  disconcerted 
by  the  vigorous  resolutionof  the  enemy,  that  they  gave  way. 
On  this  the  Royals  advanced,  regained  what  little  ground 
was  lost,  repulsed  the  Fraich  in  every  attack,  and  main- 
tained  the  post  with  the  greatest  bravery,   till  relieved 
by  the  Highland  regiment,  on  whose  coming  up  the  French 
retired.***  f 

The  loss  of  the  Royals  on  this  occasion  was  upwards  of 
90  killed,  and  more  than  100  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
Highlanders  was  trifling,  being  only  five  privates  killed  and  a 
few  wounded.  The  enemy,  however,  resolutely  continued  the 
siege,  and,  erecting  several  new  batteries  on  the  saadberg,  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  they  opened  the  whole  with  great 
vigour  on  the  town,  which  surrendered  at  three  o^dock  in 
the  afternoon.  This  event  was  followed  by  the  cajntulft- 
tion  of  the  troops  in  Hulst,  when  Lord  John  Murray,  who 
then  commanded  the  British  regiments,,  marched  to  Wei* 
shorden,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, who  had  left  the  main  army  to  visit  all  the  lower  parts 
of  Dutch  Flanders,  then  blockaded  and  surrounded  by  the 
enemy.  The  intention  of  his  Royal  Highness  was  to  sur- 
perintend  the  defence  of  Hulst  in  person ;  but  his  object 
was  defeated  by  the  surrender  of  the  place  sooner  than  was 
expected,  not  without  suspicion  of  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  commander,  who  had  notice  that  reinforcements  were 
ordered  to  his  relief.  The  British  re^ments  were  ordered  to 

*  The  enemy  made  an  attack  on  the  3d  May,  when  this  regiment 
repulsed  them  with  great  gallantry, 
t  Hague  Gazette. 
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South  Benrelaxid.  The  Duke  staid  till  he  saw  t)ie  troops 
embarked,  and,  in  this  posation,  exposed  himself  to  oonsU 
demble  danger.  Scarcely  had  he  gone  on  board,  when  a 
great  body  of  French  came  up,  and  <<  attacked  800  of  the 
HighV^  rc^;knait,  who  were  the  last  to  embark.  They 
behaved  with  so  much  bravery,  that  they  beat  off  three  or 
iofor  times  thdr  number,  killing  many,  and  making  some 
priscmers,  with  only  the  loss  of  four  or  five  of  their  own 
number.'"  * 

In  the  b^inning  of  June,  Marshal  Saxe  collected  bin 
army,  and  encan^ped  between  Mechlin  mud  Louvain.  The 
Frendi  King  arriving  at  Brussels  on  the  15th  June,  his 
army  was  put  in  motion,  and  marched  towards  TirleiQonts 
the  Allies  being  as  ready  to  accept  as  the  French  to  offeir 
battle.  Prince  Wolfeidiuttle,  with  the  reserve  of  the  first 
line,  was  ordered  through  Westerloo  to  the  Abbey  of  Ever* 
bode,  and  the  second  line  to  take  post  at  Westerloo,  to  sus- 
tain the  reserve.  On  the  17tb,  the  whole  Allied  army  had 
reached  their  desdnalaon,  and  were  formed  in  order  of  bat- 
tle ;  but  the  enemy  declining  an  engagement  on  that  day, 
both  armies  manoeuvred  till  the  1st  of  July,  making  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  the  battle,  which  took  place  next 
morning  at  Lafeldt.  This  battle  was  obstinately  contested ; 
but  the  Allied  army  was  forced  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of 
56S0  killed  and  wounded,  while  that  of  the  enemy  exceed* 
ed  10,000  men.  That  the  loss  of  a  vanquished  should  be 
less,  by  nearly  one  half,  than  that  of  a  victorious  army, 
must  at  first  excite  surprise.  From  nine  in  the  morning  till 
one  in  the  afternoon,  the  Allies  had  the  advantage.  During 
that  time,  the  village  of  Lafeldt  had  been  thrice  carried,  and 
as  often  lost.  The  battle  raged  with  the  greatest  violence 
round  this  spot  Thither  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  order- 
ed the  whole  left  wing  to  advance.  The  enemy  gave  way 
to  the  vigour  of  this  attack,  and  victory  seemed  within  the 
grasp  ol  the  Confederates,  when  Marshal  Saxe  brought  up 
some  fresh  troops,  (the  Irish  and  Scotch  brigades  in  the 

"  Hague  Gazette. 
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8ervi<^e  of  Fiteice,)  wbo  clttfged  4ite'  denttfs,  itiider  PHnce 
Waldeck,  with  such  impetuosity,  thkt<they  weiite' driTen 
back  in  confusion.  *  Some  sqiiadrom  of  Dutdb  cavalTj,  see- 
ing what  was  passing  in  their  front,  turned  to  the  right 
about,  and,  instead  of  mardiing  up  to  the  siqiport  of  the 
line,  retreated  at  fodl  gallop,  overturning  five  battaduMiB  at 
infantry  marching  up  from  the  reserve.     So.  sudden  were 
these  movements,  that  it  was  with  ctifflcnlfy  his -Royal  High- 
ness could  reach  the  left  wing;  and  a  complete  route  would, in 
all  probability,  have  ensued,  had  not  General  Lord  Ligonier, 
with  three  British  re^ments  of  cavalry,  and  some  squadroittof 
Austrians,  charged  the  enemy  with  such  vigour  and  sikcoess, 
as  to  overthrow  the  part  of  their  force  opposed  to  him,  and 
thus  caused  such  a  diversion  as  enaUed  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland to  effect  his  retreat  to  Mae&ttidht.    Lord  Ligonier 
became  the  victim  of  his  own  gallantry ;  for,  his  horse  being 
killed,  he  was  taken  prisoner.     The  Allies  were  not  pur- 
sued in  their  retreat.     The  enemy  seem^  sadbe^ed  with  a 
victory  of  which,  at  one  time,  they  had  no  eipectatien,  and 

*  In  an  account  of  this  battle^  primed  at  14%e  id  July.  1747^  it.  is 
said^  that  the  King  of  France's  brigade  sa^ched  ap  under  the  conunand 
of  Marshal  Saxe^  and  carried  the  village  of.Lanhery  after  a  repulse  of 
forty  battalions,  who  had  attempted  it  successively.  A  letter  fh>m  an 
officer  in  the  army  to  his  friend  at  York-  says,'  **  That  the  brigade  con- 
sisted  of  Scotch  and  Iiish  in  the  French  sertioe^  who  fimght  like  devili  ; 
that  they  neidier  gave  nor  took  quarter  ;  that,  observing  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  to  be  extremely  active  in  defence  of  this  post,  they  were 
employed,  on  this  attack,  at  their  own  request ;  that  they  in  a  manner 
cut  down  all  before  them  with  a  fUll  resolution,  if  possible,  to  reach  his 
Royal  Highness,  which  they  certainly  would  hare  done,  had  liot  Sir 
John  Ligonier  come  vnp  with  a  party  of  boaGie>  and  thefdi>y  saved  the. 
Duke  at  the  loss  of  his  own  liberty ;  that  it  was  generally  believed  the 
young  Pretender  was  a  volunteer  in  the  action,  whidi  animated  these 
rebellious  troops  to  push  so  desperately ;  and  as  what  advantage  the 
French  had  at  Fontenoy  was  as  well  as  now  owiiig  to  the  desperate  be- 
haviour of  these  brigades,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Kmg  ofFranoe  is  iiw 
defoted  for  much  of  his  success  to  tbe  natiunl-bom  euljecla  of  th^ 
crown  of  Great  Britain.''  *  ,        .  \  < 

*  Gentleman^s  Magazine^  1747* 
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which  was  attributed  to  the  Becond  dispofiitioD  of  the  Allies, 
by  which  only,  one  half  of  their  force  could  be  brovght  for* 
ward,  while  the  enemy  could  exert  their  whole  strength. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Highlanders,  with  some  British 
troops,  remained  in  South  Beveland,  till  Count  Lobendhal 
was  detached  by  Marshal  Saxe,  with  a  force  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  to  attack  Bergen-op-zoom. 

When  his  designs  were  discovered,  the  troops  left  in  Zea- 
land and  Beveland,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  John  Mur- 
ray'^s  Highlanders,  were  collected  and  marched  to  the  lines 
of  Berg^-op-zoom,  the  strongest  fortification  in  Dutch  Bra- 
bant, and  the  favourite  work  of  the  celebrated  Coehom,  which, 
having  never  been  stcMined,  was  generally  esteemed  impregna- 
ble. Lord  Loudon^s  Highlanders  were  employed  in  the  de^ 
fence  of  this  place,  but  Lord  John  Murray "s  remained  in 
Beveland. 

In  March  1748,  the  British  army,  under  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  consisting  of  the  Royals,  8th  and  SOth,  Scotch 
Fusileers,  Slst,  Lord  John  Murray^s  and  Lord  Loudon^s 
Highlander,  joined  the  Allies  near  Ruremoud. 

.  In  the  month  of  May,  Maestricht,  with  an  Austrian  gar- 
rison, being  attacked  by  the  French,  was  carried  after  a 
short  but  warm  siege.  Preliminaries  of  peace  were  soon  af- 
terwards signed,  and  the  army  went  into  quarters. 

Though  Fontenoy  was  the  only  battle  of  great  import- 
ance in  which  they  were  engaged,  yet  the  Highlanders  had, 
during  this  war,  many  opportunities  of  displaying  their  dis- 
cipline, and  capability  of  enduring  fatigue  and  privations  in 
the  field.  In  quarters,  their  conduct  was  exemplary,  and 
psocured  them  the  esteem  and  respect  of  those  among  whom 
they  were  stationed.  Whether  in  a  hostile  or  friendly 
country,  no  insubordination  was  exhibited,  nor  any  acts  of 
violence  or  ra{Mne  committed.  The  inhabitants  of  Flanders 
and  other  places  seemed  equally  satisfied  with  their  con- 
duct. Of  all  this  I  could  produpe  many  instances,  but  the 
testimony  of  the  Elector  of  Baden,  which  I  have  already 

vol..  I.  s 
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quoted,  to  iheir  conduct  in  the  yean  1748  and  1744^  ren- 
ders it  superfluous  to  add  more. 

While  the  regiment  was  thus  employed  abroad,  the  three 
additional  companies  remained  in  Scotland,  sending  it  from 
time  to  time  recruits,  and  performing  various  duties  in 
the  Highlands.  They  were  encamped  at  Fort  Augustus 
till  September  1747,  when  they  marched  into  winter  quar- 
ters. The  companies  under  Captains  Menkes  and  Mac- 
neil  were  ordered  to  Taybridge  and  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  Perthshire,  and  the  Laird  of  Macmtosh  to  Tarland  in 
Aberdeenshire.  In  March  1748,  the  three  companies 
marched  to  Prestonpans,  to  embark  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  the  reg^ent  in  Flanders ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  signing  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  the  orders  were 
countermanded,  and  in  the  course  of  that  year  these  com- 
panies were  reduced. 

The  regiment  remained  in  Flanders  during  the  whole  of 
the  year  1748,  and  returned  to  England  in  December,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  send  them  to  the  Highlands,  to  be  em- 
ployed on  that  duty  for  which  they  were  originally  raised 
as  independent  companies.  This  intention  was,  however, 
relinquished ;  and,  being  put  on  the  establishment  of  Ire- 
land, they  were  sent  to  that  country. 

In  the  year  1749,  the  number  of  the  regiment  was 
changed  from  the  48d  to  the  4Sd,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
duction of  General  Oglethorpe^  then  the  4Sd  regiment. 

It  is  unnecessaly  to  follow  the  regiment  through  all  its 
changes  of  quartans  in  Ireland,  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  tiU  the  year  1766,  daring  which  period  it  was  stationed 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  one  ciroum- 
stance,  however,  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  was^nofjfol- 
lowed  by  a  result  too  frequent  at  that  period,  when  animo- 
^ties,  jealousies,  and  disputes,  between  the  iniUtary  and  the 
inhabitants  among  whom  they  were  quartered,  existed  to  a 
considerlable  degree.  On  the  part  of  the  Highlanders,  the 
case  was  so  different,  that,  though  they  were  stationed  in 
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small  detachments,  4nd  associated  much  with  the  people, 
the  happiest  cordiality  subsisted  between  than.  The  ef- 
fects of  this  good  understanding  were  permanoitly  felt  Of 
this  several  characteristic  anecdotes  have  been  oommunicat* 
ed  to  me  by  old  officers  who  had  served  in  the  regiment, 
and  by  others  who  visited  Ireland  at  a  subsequent  period, 
and  met  with  gratifying  proofs  of  the  favourable  impression 
entertained  in  diat  country  of  the  diaractev  of  the  4Sd  re- 
gim^it.  Perhaps  the  similarity  of  language,  and  the  gene^ 
ral  and  prevailing  belief  of  the  same  origin,  might  have  had 
some  influence  over  the  Irish  and  Highlanders*  Upon 
the  return  of  the  regiment  from  America  in  1767,  many 
applications,  founded  on  this  favourable  opinion,  were  made 
by  towns  and  districts  to  get  dtem  stationed  among  them. 

There  were  few  courts-martial ;  and,  for  many  years,  no 
instance  occurred  of  corporal  punishment.  The  chedcs 
most  usually  resorted  to  had  not  much  of  a  military  com- 
plexion^ The  culprit  was  made  to  ride  on  a  wooden  horse, 
with  his  kilt  tied  round  his  neck,  or  sometimes  a  petticoat, 
his  ccmduct  being  deemed  unworthy  of  a  man.  When  a 
soldier  waa  brought  to  the  halberts,  he  became  degraded, 
and  littl^  more  good  was  to  be  expected  ot  him*  After  be- 
ing publicly  disgraced,  he  could  no  longer  associate  with  his 
comrades ;  and,  in  several  instances,  the  privates  of  a  oom- 
papy  have,  from  their  pay,  subscribed  to  procure  the  dis^ 
dbarge  of  an  obnoxious  individual. 

Qregt  regularity  was  observed  in  the  duties  of  public 
worship.  In  the  regim^ital  coders,  hours  are  fixed  for  morn- 
ing prayers  by  the  chaplain ;  and  on  Sundays,  for  Divine  ser- 
vice, mon^ng  and  evening.*  The  greatest  respeot  was  observ- 
ed tow^dd  the  ministers  of  religion.  When  Dr  F^rgucpn  was 
chaplain  of  the  corps,  he  held  an  equal,  if  not,  in  sone  re- 
spects, a  greater,  influence  over  the  niiiids  of  the  men  than  the 

*  TUese  prdinv  state,  "  Piayiers  to-monow  at  nine  o'dock^-Prayers 
in  the  barracks  on  Tuesday  at  eight  o'clock."  It  wouldaj^^r  that  va- 
rious causes  interrupted  the  daily  prayers^  but  by^thess  orders  it  ap- 
pears they  were  frequent. 
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commanding  officer.  The  succeeding  chiqplain,  Mr  Maclag- 
gan,  preserved  the  same  authority ;  and,  while  the  soldiers 
looked  up  with  reverence  to  these  excellent  men,  the  most 
beneficial  effects  were  produced  on  their  minds  and  conduct 
by  the  religious  and  moral  duties  which  their  chaplains  in> 
culcated.  * 

While  their  religious  and  moral  duties  were  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr  Ferguson,  they  were  equally  fortunate  in 
having,  as  their  military  director,  so  excellent  and  judicious 
a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  commanded  during  die 
seven  years  they  were  stationed  in  Ireland,  viz.  from  1749 
to  1755.  Under  such  auspices  and  instruSetions,  atid  with 
the  honourable  principles  which  generally  giiided  the  sol- 
diers, the  best  result  was  to  be  anticipated ;  and  it  Iras  not 
without  reason  that  their  countrymen  of  the  north  consider- 
ed them  as  an  honour  to  their  districts!,  and  held  them  up 
as  an  example  to  the  rising  generation. 

Although  the  original  members  of  the  regiment  had  now 
almost  disappeared,  their  habits  and  character  were  well 
sustained  by  their  successors,  to  whom  they  were  left,  as  it 
were,  in  charge.  This  expectation  has  been  fulfilled 
through  a  long  course  of  years  and  events*  The  first  mxp- 
ply  of  recruits  after  the  original  formation  was,  in  many 
instances,  inferior  to  their  predecessors  iti  personal  appear- 
ance, and  in  private  station  and  family  connections,  but 
they  lost  nothing  of  that  firm  step,  erect  air,  and  freedbm 
from  awkward  restraint,  the  consequence  of  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-respect,  which  distinguished  theft*  {)rede- 

cessors. 

Such  w6re  the  character  and  behaviour  of  this  corps  dur- 
ing the  eight  years  of  peace  which  succeeded  the  German 
war  of  1740  and  1748.  They  were  soon  to  be  more  active- 
ly employed  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world. 

*  I  have  beeti  told  that  many  of  the  oM  soldiers  trete  nrrore  anxious 
to  conceal  any  little  breach  of  moral  conduct  from  the  ehaphiin  than 
from  the  commanding  officer. 


EMBARK  FOR  AMERICA.  ^7 


SECTION  IV. 


OPERATIONS  IX  AMERICA. 


The  Highlanders  embark  and  arrive  at  Nexv  York^^Lord  LoU' 
don  appoittied  to  the  chief  command*-^  Several  Jbrts  sutrender' 
ed  to  the  enemy — Barbarity  of  the  Frendt  Commandant^^Ope* 
rations  cf  l7S7'-^I»iended  attack  cnt  Louisburg'^^Frustrat" 
ed  by  the  arrival  of  the  French  jleet-^Lim  tf  Fort  IViUiam 
Uenry-^Operations  of  1758 — Unsuccessfid  attack  on  Ticon* 
deroga — Determined  conduct  qfthe  42c/  Regiment'^ Severe  loss 
sustained  there—^Encomiums  on  their  bravery — Capture  of 
Louisburg  bjf  the  Britijsh  forces — Destruction  of  the  French 
jteet  In  the  harbour — Loss  of  the  detachment  under  Colonel 
Grunt — Captnrfi  of  Fort  Du  Qtiesne — Detachment  of  the  2d 
battalion  of  the  4t2d  Regiment  sent  to  the  West  Indies — Attack 
find  cflpture  of  Guadaloupe^^General  remarks  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Highland  recruits  of  the  2d  battalion  during  theperform* 
ance  of  this  difficuh  service. 


In  the  year  1754,  mutual  encroachments  <m  their  reBpec- 
tive  tenitories  in  the  western  world  led  to  hoitilities  be- 
tweexL  ,the  English  and  the  French  in  that  quarter.  Seve- 
ral skirmishes  were  fought  on  the  frontiers.  The  first  of 
these,  in  point  of  importance,  waa  an  attack  on  a  post 
commanded,  by  Major  (afterwards  the  celebrated  General) 
Washington,  which  the  French  cliumed  as  within. their  ter* 
ritories.  Washington,  after  a  good  defence,  aurr/endered 
by  capitulation.  This  affair,  which  gave  the  first  proof  of 
Washington's  military  talents,  excited  a  considerable  sensa- 
tion in  England ;  but  nothing  further  waa  done,  than  to 
diiwt  oinr  ambassador  \a  make  a  representation  on  the  subject 
to  the  French  Court.     In  this  manner  hostilities  were  con- 
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tinued  for  nearly  two  years,  till  at  length,  ip  May  1 756,  war 
was  formally  declared. 

A  body  of  troops,  the  Highlanders  forming  a  part,  were 
embarked  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Greneral  James 
Abercromby,  and  landed  at  New  York,  in  June  1756, 
These  were  soon  followed  by  more  troops,  under  the  Earl 
of  Loudon,  who  was  aj^inted  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
army  in  North  America.  An  active  war  was  now  expect- 
ed ;  but  much  valuable  time  was  wasted  in  holding  councils 
of  war,  in  making  preparations,  and  in  accustoming  the 
troops  to  what  were  called  the  usages  of  war.  The  general 
was  so  occupied  with  schemies  for  improving  the  oonditioa 
of  his  troops,  that  he  seemed  to  have  no  time  for  employ- 
ing them  against  the  enemy,  and  allowed  a  whole  season  to 
pass  away,  without  undertaking  a  single  enterprise.  In 
the  meantime,  the'  Marquis  de  Montcalm^  the  commander 
of  the  French  army,  carried  on,  with  great  activity,  an  ir- 
regular warfare,  by  skirmishes  and  detached  incursions,  ex- 
ceedingly distressing  to  the  inhabitants,  and  destructive  to 
the  British  troops. 

The  Forts  of  Ontario,  Oswego,  Granville,  &c.  fell 
in  succession.  Oswego,  under  the .  ccmunand  of  Colonel 
iMercer,  held  out  for  two  days,  when,  on  the  death  of 
that  officer,  it  was  compelled  to  surrender.  By  the  terms 
of  capitulation^  it  was  agreed  that  the  troops  should  be 
protected  £pom  plunder,  and  conducted  sdPely  as  prisoneiB 
to  Montreal*  These  terms  were  most  scandalously  vidated. 
The  troops  were  robbed  and  insulted  by  the  Indians,  and 
several  were  shot  as  they  stood  defenceless  on  the  parade ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  Montcalm  gave  up  twenty  of  the  men  to 
th(e  Indians  to  be  sacrificed  by  them  to  the  mafiies  of  their 
oountrymai  who  had  lallen  in  battle.  Montcalm  attanpted 
(x>  exonerate  himself  from  the  reproadi  of  sudi  inhuman 
induct,  by  idleging  that  the  British  soldiers  gave  spirits  to 
ilhfe  Indians,  and  that,  in  tbeir  intoxication,  th^se  excesses 
w^fire  committed ;  though  he  did  not  explain  how  tispiisoa- 
^rs  came  to  have  spirits  at  their  disposal. 
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Some&ue  previous  to  tim,  several  chAnge»  and  promo- 
tions took  -place  in  the  4Sd  regiment.  lieiitenaiit^Colonel 
Campbell  (the  late  Duke  at  Acgyle)  was  promoted  to  the 
oomaiand  of  the  54th  regiment,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ma» 
jor  Grant ;  *  Captain  Dunoan  Campbell  of  Inveraw  was 
advanced  to  the  majority;  Thomas  Gneme  of  Duchray, 
James  Abercarombyi  son  of  Genmal  Abercromby  of  Glassa, 
and  John  Campbell  of  Strachur,  wiore  appointed  captains ; 
Lieul»aant  J<^  Campbell^  captain-lieutenant;  Ensigns 
Keimedi  Tohne,  Jaoaea  Grant,  John  Grseaae,  brother  of 
Dudiray,  Hugh  M^Phemoo,  Aleicander  TumbuU  of  Strath« 
catbro,  and  Alexander  Campbeli,  were  appointed  lieute- 
jiantfl ;  and  fmm  the  half-pay  list  were  taken,  Lieutenants 
Alexander  M'lntosh,  Jatoes  Gray^  William  Baillie,  Hugh 
Amot,  WilUam  Sutibcrland,  John  Small,  and  Archibald 
Campbell;  the  ensigns  w^e,  James  Campbell,  Ardiibald 
Lamont,  Duncan  Campbell,  George  M^Lagan,  Patrick 
Balneaves,  son  of  Edradour,  Patrick  Stewart,  son  o£  Bon- 
skeid,  Norman  M^Leod,  Greorge  Campbell,  and  Donald 
CampbelL 

Previous  tothe  departing  of  the  regimentfrom  Ireland,  on- 
cers with  parties  had  been  sent  to  Scotland  to  recruit.  So  suc- 
cessful were  these,  that,  in  the  month  of  June,  seven  hiui»- 
dred  recruits  were  embarked  at  Greenock  fiar  America. 
Wh^i  the  Highland  regiments  landed  on  that  continent, 
their  garb  and  appearance  attracted  much  notice.  The  In- 
diana, in  particular,  were  deligfated  to  see  a  European  regi- 
ment ;in  a  dress  so  similar  to  their  own.  "I* 

*  When  the  men  understood  that  there  was  to  he  a  vacancy  in  the 
regiment^  hy  the  promotiou  of  Colonel  Campbell^  they  came  forward 
with  a  snm  of  moneys  Bubscribed  among  themseltes,  to  purchaae  the 
lieateaant^Coloaelcy  for  Msgor  Grant,  biit  ths  psomotioa  going  in  the 
zegua^pt  without  purchase,  tbe  money  was  not  required. 

•f  A  gentleman  in  New  York  wrote,  that,  "  when  the  Highlanders 
landed,  they  were  caressed  by  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men,  but  more 
particularly  by  the  Indians.  On  the  march  to  Albany,  the  Indians 
flocked  from  all  quarters  to  see  the  strangers,  who,  they  believed,  were 
of  the  same  extraction  as  themselves,  and  therefore  received  them  as 
brothers." 
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^•During 'the  whole  of  1TS6  the  regiment  HBnrained  in 
Albany  inaetive.  During the^timiter  and  ispiiag  otVfBl,  they 
were  drilled  asd  discipliiied  for  buab-fighting  and  8bai|i. 
fliiodting,  a  qf^eeiett  of  watAore  tor  which  they  were  well  fitted, 
being  in  g«M»nil  good  fiiarkflmen,  and  expert  in  the  Bumage- 
ment  0f  tbenr-  atniB.  Tfaeyr  ardour  and  imfmtience,  bow^ 
e««r,  often  hurried  them  fron  their odirer  whebthey  can^t 
to  hare  rettudned  oMoealed. 

'  -  Iti'  the  beginning  of  smnmer,  4  plan  was  iaid  lor  an  )i^ 
faek  on  Louiebui]^.'  Intheniondiof' Jime,  LordLottdbareaft^ 
barked,  wifiii'Migdir-Oetterid  Abeimomby  and  the  SSd;  4My 
44th,  48d»,  fid  and  4tfa  battalitmsof  the  Wth,  togetberwiA 
eOO  Rangers,  makinginaUAaOOvien.  Proceeding  to  Ha&ga 
with  this  fd^ee,  he  -vi^m  there  iwbftaroed  by  MajotuQenenk 
Hopsenv  Lord  Charles  Ray,  Cokmels  Lord  Howe  and 
Forbes,  with  Fraser'^s  and  Montgomime'^s  Highlandera,  48d, 
46d^  atad  '56di  regiments,  lately  arrived  from  England. 
The  united  iferce  amounted  to  10,500  men.  •  • 
/  *The  fleet  And  army  were  on  the  ere  of  departii^  from 
HalilsEcx,  when  information  was  received  that  the  Bnast 
fleet,  ooABtettlig  of  17  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  had 
'afrh^  in  the  harbour  of  Louiaburg.  This 'intelligeflce 
siaspeiided  die  preparations,  and  several  coundds  of  war  wieie 
held'. '  ^Opinions  diflSered  widely,  and  were  maintained -witii 
considtaraMe  wnnnth.  *  However,  it  was  at  length  reiolv^ 
llmt,;as  the  place  was  so  powerAilly  reinforoed,  and  the 
••season 'so  fiur' advanced,  the  enta?prise  should  be' defened 
t^  a' more  favourable  (^pi»rtunity.  Lord  Londoil  return^ 
ed  soon  after  to  New  York,  taking  with  him  the  High- 

*  At  one  of  those  councilsj  Lord  Charles  Hay^  a  gallant  and  enter- 
primngofBcSer,  so  far  lost  his  temper^  as  to  accuse  opebly  the  command- 
let  in  dnef  6f  (li?sijB;hefiy  wasting,  by  his  delay  and  inert  moreMieAtn, 
the  gr^at  lbrce)»koed  by  his  country  imderhis  eenuaand  ;^nKiveBient8, 
AS  he  said«  dictated  by  timidity,  and  leading  to  the  certain  di^gtaee  of 
our  orro^ 

Lord  Charles  was  put  under  arrest,  and  ordered  home  to  be  tried, 
but  his  death,  occasioned,  as  was  supposed^  by  anxiety  of  mind,  pr&- 
Yented  ^e  intended  court-martia!. 
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landers  and  four  other  rc^ments.  Duriag  his  absence^  the 
enemy  had  been  active.  Mootealm,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
the  ^xpeditiwi  intended  tar  Loiiisburg,  collected  all  his  dis- 
posable forces,  including  the  IndiimS)  and  a  large  train  xrf  ar- 
tillery, amounting  in  all  to  more  than  8000  men^and  laid  si^e 
to  Fort  William  Henry,  garrisoned  by  8000  men^  under  the 
conmand  of  Colonel  Munnx  General  Webb,  with  4000  moi, 
was  stadcmed  in  Fort  Edward,  at  thedistanee  of  mx  miles. 
The  siege  was  conducted  with  vigour,  and  in  m  days  after 
its  oMBBEiencenient  Cdlooel  Munio  sttrrend^red*  on  condition 
that  hiflganisoa  should  not  serve  foe  dghteen  months*  The 
garrison  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  their  arms  and  two 
field  pieces.  As  soon  as  they  weie  without  the  giatCy  they 
were  attadced  by  the  Indians,  who  committed  all  sorts  i^ 
outrages  and  barbarities ;  the  Fr^ich^  as  they  said,  being 
unable  to  restrain  them. 

Thus  tenniaated  this  campaign  in  Ammoa^  undislinguiah- 
ed  by  the  acquimticn  of  any  object,  or  the  performance  of 
a  angle  action  which  might  compensate  the  loss  of  territory 
and  the  sacrifice  of  lives.  With  an  inferior  force,  the 
enemy  had  hem  successful  a|  every  point,  and^  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  Fort  William  Henry,  had  obtained'  complete 
command  of  the  Lakes  George  and  Champlam.  The  de- 
stmcticm  of  Oswego  gave  the  drnmnimn  of  thoseiiakes  which 
connect  the  St  Lawrence  with  the  MississipfH^  and  opened  a 
direct  communication  frmn  Canada;  whiles  by  the  posses- 
sion of  Fort  du  Queane,  they  obtained  an  ascendancy,  which 
enaUed  them  to  preserve  their  alliance  with  the  Indians, 
The  misfortunes  attending  our  arms  in  America  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  state  of  the  govern- 
ment at  home,  distracted  by  contending  factions,  and  en- 
feebled by  firequent  revolutions  of  councils  and  parties.  So 
rapid  and  $o  great  were  frequently  the  changes  of  men  and 
measures,  that  officers  knew  not  how  their  services  would 
be  appreciated,  and  thus  lost  one  of  the  most  powerful  in^ 
centives  to  action,  in  the  apprehension,  that  the  services 
performed  agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  one  minister. 
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might  be  disai^proved  of  by  bis  succea^or.  Few  ojqpoflrtuni- 
ties  of  distinguiriiing  themselves  were  thus  offered  to  the 
tfoopS)  and,  exceptiag  the  abortive  expedition  designed 
againsl  Louisburgv  the  4£d  regiment  hod  no  p»rtii;ular  duty 
asagned  them  during  this  year. 

By  the  juaetion  of  700  recruits,  the  establishment  was 
B6W  augmented  to  upwards  of  1300  men,  all  Hi(^]anders» 
for  at  that  period  none  else  were  admitted  into  the  r^;iment. 
To  the  three  additional  companies  the  following  <^Scers 
were  appointed ;  James  Murray,  son  of  Lord  Geoige  Mur^* 
ray,  James  Stewart  of  Urrard,  and  Thomas  Stirling,  son  of 
8ir  Henry  SdrUng  of  Ardoch,  to  be  captains;  SimonBlair, 
David  Bsrklay,  Arohibald  Cantpbell,  Alexander  Mackay, 
Aiexandw  Menzies,  and  David  Mills,  to  be  lieutenants ; 
Duncan  Stewart,  Geoige  Rattray,  and  Alexander  Farquhar- 
son,  to  be  ensigns ;  and  the  Reverend  James  Stewart  to  be 
assistant  cha|dain. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  command  of  the  army 
again  devdved  on  Lieutenant-Genegal  Abercromby,  Laid 
LoudoB  having  been  recalled. 

The  campaign  of  1768  opened  with  brighter  prospect 
8y  a  change  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  mother  country,  new 
tipint  was  infused  into  her  councils,  and  the  stimu]u£^  of  po- 
pular fhvour  inqparted  energy  and  aiaprity  to  the  schemes  of 
the  new  ministers  The  command  was  transferred  to  new 
efficel^,  in  whom  confidence  was  reposed,  and  who,  relying 
on  the  due  appreciation  of  their  c(MMiuct,  undertook,  with 
energy,  every  enterprise  which  was  proposed  to  them.  A 
'f^^t  naval  armament,  Mid  a  military  force  of  59,000  meo, 
^  whom  £2,900  were  r^[ulars,  perfectly  fitted  for  action, 
^Abrded  the  best  hopes  of  a  vigorous  and  suiscessful  cam- 
paign^ and,  in  the  present  mate  favourable,  expectations, 
people  Were  wiHing  to  forget  the  delays,  diwuyointments, 
ind  disasters  to  which  they  had,  for  the  laat  three.years, 

been  accustomed. 

» 

Admural  Boscawen  was  appointed  to  command  the  fleet, 
^nd  Major*Ge|ieral  Amherst,  and  Brigadier-Generals  Wolfe, 
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Townsend,  and  Murray,  were  added  ta  the  military  staff* 
Three  expeditions  w^re  proposed  for  this  year.  The  first 
was  designed  to  renew  the  attempt  upon  Louisburg;  the 
second  was  to  be  directed  against  Tioonderoga  and  Crown 
P<Mnt ;  and  the  third  against  Fort  du  Quesne,  a  position 
from  which  the  FreiKsh,  in  coi^uncdon  with  d^ir  Indian  al^ 
lies,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  incursions  into  the 
ndt^bourii^  state* 

The  expedition  against  Tiemideroga  was  undertaken  fay 
General  Abercromby,  the  C<xnmander4n-Chief.     The  force 
allotted  for  theputpose  amounted  to  15^90  men,  oon^sting 
61  the  lerth,  44th,  46th,  55th,  L^^d  John  Mun-ay's  High- 
landers, and  the  1st  and  4th  battalions  cf  the  <iOth,  in  all 
€367  of  the  line,  with  90S4  provincials,  and  a  respectable 
train  of  artillery.    Tioonderoga,  situated  on  a  point  of  land 
between  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  Geovge,  is  surmunded 
on  three  sides  with  water,  and  on  one  half  of  die  fourth  by 
a  morass.  The  remaining  part  was  strongly  fortified  with  high 
entrendiments,  supp^ted  and  flanked  by  throe  battc^es,  and 
the  wfa(de  front  of  that  part  whidi  was  acoesmble  intersected 
by  deep  traverses,  and  blocked  up  with  felkd  tvees,  widi  thdr 
bitches  turned  outwards,  and  their  points  first  sharpen^, 
and  then  hardened  by  fire ;    filming  altogether  a  most  fiov- 
midaUe  defence.      The  troops  were  embai^Ked  in  boats  on 
Lake  George,  and  landing  wiAout  opposition,  were  formed 
into  two  parallel  odumns.     In  this  order  they  marched,  on 
the  6th  of  July,  to  the  enany^s  advanced  post,  which  was 
abandoned  without  a  shot.     The  march  was  o<»ilinued  in 
ikt  same  order,  but  the  ground  not  having  been  previoUB^f 
examined,  and  the  guides  proving  extremely  ignorant,  the 
cdumns  came  in  contact,  and  were  thrown  into  conftihsion. 
A  detachment  of  the  enany,  which  had  got  bewildct^  in 
the  wotxl,  fdl  in  with  the  right  odiumn,  at  the  head  of  which 
waft  Lord  Howe.     A  smart  skirmMbi  ensu^,  in  which  the 
-ettemy  were  driven  back  and  scatt^^,  with  considerable 
loss.     This  petty  advimti^  was  dearly  purchased  by  th^ 
death  oi  Lord  Howe,  who  was  killed  in  the  beginning  of 
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tbe  likirimsh,  and  who  was  deeply  aadtmiverstUy  r^;fseUed, 
as  a  young  npblemaa  of  the  most  pnmuaing  talents.  *^  He 
had  .dUtinguished  himself  in  a.  peculiar  manner  by  his 
courage,  activity,  and  rigid  obserranoe  of  military  cliscip. 
line^  and  had  acquired  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  «J-^ 
diery  by  his  generosity,  sweetness  of  manners,  and  engaging 
address,^ 

General  Abercromby,  perceiving  that  the  men  were  fa* 
tijgued,  ocdeied  them  to  march  baek  to  the  landing-place, 
wiiich.  they  reached  about  eight  oVdock  in  the  mom* 
ii^^  Next  morning  he  again  advanced  to  the  attack,  his 
operations  being  hastened  by  information  obtained  from  the 
pfciscmens  that  General  Levi,  mth  SOOOmen,  was  advancing 
to.SMCcour  Ticonderoga.  The  garrison  already  consisted 
o^]$OlQO  m^n»  of  whom,  according  to  the  French  account, 
99P0  w^i^.  French  troops  of  the  line^  stationed  behind  the 
tijairefws.  And  felled  trees  in  front  of  the  fort.  Alamed  At 
the*  r^p^.  of  this  unexpected  reinfcnroement,  the  G^nend  det- 
tfppiQ^.  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  before  a  jimction  couid 
1^  ^e^ted*  He,  therefore,  ordered  the  en  j^neer  to  reocm* 
n^tre  tjbe  stat^  ^t  the  entrenchments*  Report  bring  made 
tbfijt  thc^  were  still  unfinished,  apd might  be  attempted  with 
aproApiBCt  of  success^  the  necessary  dispositions  for  the  4it- 
tfck  wer$  immediately  fcMtned.  The  picquets  were  to  comi- 
1191^^1^  tib/9  assault}  and  to  be  fc^lowed  by  the  grenadiers, 
si|pp(>ct|Hl  by.  the  battalicHia  and  ]»aerve»  The  resent  wHs 
ocwfipp^^  of  ;tbe  IlighlMdeffs,  and  the  £fitk  n^ment^  wbick^ 
hiii^)je^n  h^v^  Howf!"^  When  the  troops  marched  up  .to  >  the . 
ef)|r/ffu;))<ni|Htci0,  tbey  were  siuthis^  to  find  a  tcguhurlyifer'. 
ta^e^  lt)7^Af^W>^V;s( .  whicbf  with  its, foignidaUechesvaux^de 
frieze,  (defended  by  ,4Q  simng  a  foree  in  its  reary)  could  not 
l^e^psfPRM^di^thout  the  greatest  exertions,  pavtioiilarfy.as 
tl)et#fftij|^iytha4ti¥>tyet(been  brought  up*  Unexposed  and 
diiiheartfping  as  ^e$e  obstructions  w^se,  thetroops^dispiay- 
ed  the  greatest  resolution,  though  exposed  to  a  most  de- 
structive fire,  from  an  enemy  well  covered,  and  efaabled  to 
take  deliberate  aim,  with  little  danger  to  themselves.    The 
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Highlaoders,  impatient  at  being  leffc  in  the  rear,  coald  not 
be  restrained^  and  rushing  forward  from  the  reserve^  vere 
soon  in  the  front,  endeavouring  to  cut  their  way  through 
the  trees  with  their  broadswords.     These  weapons  ware  here 
particnbrly  useful ;  indeed,  without  them,  no  man  could 
have  .pierced  through  this  species  of  defence.     Much  tin^ 
was  lost  in  this  preliminary  operation,  and  many  men  had 
fallen  frona  .the  fim  of  the  strong  body  who  manned  the 
trenches  in  rear  of  the  trees,  and  who  retreated  within  the 
fort' when  the  assailants  penetrated  the  exterior  defences.' 
Tbis  destruedve  fire  from  the  fort  was  ctddthKued  with  great 
eSeci,     No  ladders  had  been  provided  fat  scaUng  the 
breaaWworic.     The  soldiers  were  obliged  to  climb  up  cw 
each  other^s  sheulders,  and,  by  fixing  their  feet  in  the  h<A&^ 
wbidi  they  bad  made  with  their  swords  and  bayonets  in  the 
face  ot  the  work,  while  the  defenders  were  so  well  prepared 
that  the  instant  a  man  reached  the  top,  he  was  thrown  don^'.' 
At  length,  after  great  exertions,  Captain  John  Campbell,  *- 
with  a  iJBfw  wen,  forced  their  way  over  the  breast-works,'  but 
were  instantly  dispatched  with  the  bayonet.    After  pdrsfev^i'^' 
ingfor  &ur  hours  under  such  disadvantageous  anddisheitf  tend- 
ing ciiH)unistances,  the  General,  despairing  of  Mitee^Sj  gtt^' 
orders  for  a  retveat ;  but  the  soldiers  had  becxHne  so  exaspei*-'' 
atod  by  the  unexpeeted  check  which  they  had  teeeived,  fM ' 
the  kw  of  so  many  of  thor  comrades,  tiiat  they  oonld  with' 
difficulty  be  recalled.     The  Highlanders  in  particular  wet^ ' 
ao  obstinate^  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  third  order  from  the  * 
Gcneriil  that  the  commanding  officer,  Colond  Grant,  was' ' 
aUeto' prevail  %ipon  them  to  retreat,  leavii^  on  the' field  * 
wotit^  th«m  one^ialf  of  the  mm,  and  two-thirds  of  th^  <iiffli  ' 
cera^  either  killed  <Mr  desperately  wounded  '     ^    -  '^^ 

Titiaiimpeliiosity  of  Highland  soldiers,  and  thetHfBeuhy^^ 
of  oonAroUing  them,  in  the  most  important  part  of  ^  soldier^  - 
duty^  faaa  been  frequently  noticed  and  repifoba«ed.  '^0  ' 

*  This  ofl^oer  has  been  already  mentioQed  as  one  pf  the  two  aoldkra  • 
presented  to  George  II.  in  the  year  1743. 
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forget  necessary  discretion,  and  break  loose  from  oofntnatid, 
k  certainly  an  unmilitary  characteiiatic ;  but,  as  it  process 
froni  a  very  honourable  principle,  it  deserves  serious  con- 
ttd^ation,  how  far  any  attempt  to  dlay  this  ardour  may  be 
prudent,  or  advantageous  to  the  service.  An  oAoer  of 
judgment  and  feeling,  acquainted  with  tibe  character  ct  his 
soldiers,  and  disposed  to  allow  this  chivalrous  ^rtt  ftiU 
play,  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  sufficient  check.  It  is 
easier  to  restrain  than  to  animate.  It  has  also  been  observ.^ 
ed,  that  the  modem  Highland  corps  display  less  of  that  chi- 
valrous spirit  which  marked  the  earlier  corps  from  the 
mountains.  If  there  be  any  good  ground  (or  this  observa- 
tion, it  may  probably  be  attributed  to  this,  that  these  corps 
do  not  cotnsist  wh<^y  of  native  Highlanders.  If  strangers 
are  introduced  among  them,  even  admitting  them  to  be  the 
best  of  soldiers,  still  they  are  not  Highlanders.  The  charm 
is  broken, — ^the  conduct  of  such  a  corps  must  be  divided, 
and  cannot  be  called  purely  national.  The  motive  which 
made  the  Highlanders,  when  united,  fight  fmr  the  hcmour 
of  their  name,  their  clan,  and  district,  is  by  this  mix- 
ture lost.  Officers,  also,  who  are  strangers  to  th^  Im- 
guage,  their  habits,  and  peculiar  modes  of  thinking, 
camot  be  expected  to  understand  their  character,  their 
feelings,  and  their  prejudices,  which,  under  judicious  mar- 
nagement,  have  so  frequently  stimulated  to  honourable  con- 
duct, although  they  have  sometimes  served  to  excite  the  ri- 
dicule of  those  who  knew  not  the  dispositions  and  cast  of 
t^aracter  on  whidi  they  ware  founded.  But  if  HighlaiMl 
soldiers  are  judiciously  commanded  in  quarters,  treated  with 
kindness  and  confidence  by  their  officers,  and  led  into  action 
with  spirit,  it  cannot  on  any  good  grounds  be  alleged 
that  there  is  any  deficiency  of  that  firmness  and  courage 
which  formerly  distinguished  them,  although  it-  nay 
ht  readily  idlowed  that  much  of  the  romance  of  the  €^- 
racter  is  lowered.  The  change  of  "manners  in  their  na- 
tive country  will  sufficiently  account  for  this.  But, 
even  if  their  former  sentiments  and  ancient  habits  had 
still  been  cherished  in  their  native  glens,  the  young  soldier 
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could  not  eamly  retain  them,  if  mixed  with  other  soldiers, 
strangers  to  his  language,  his  country,  poetry,  tradi- 
tions of  battles  and  of  acts  of  prowess.  These  compajiions 
would  be  more  disposed  to  jeer  and  deride,  than  to  listen 
to  what  they  did  not  understand. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  service  of  the  42d  regiment, 
and  when  the  ancient  habits  of  the  people  remained  un- 
changed, the  soldiers  retained  much  of  these  habits  in  thttr 
camps  and  quarters.  They  had  their  bards  for  recitii^  an- 
^nt  poens  and  tales,  and  composing  laments,  elegies,  and 
panegyrics  on  departed  friends.  These,  as  they  were  ge- 
nerally appropriate,  so  they  were  highly  useful,  when  noiie 
were  present  to  hear  them  but  Highlanders,  who  undecu 
stood  them,  and  whom  they  could  warm  and  inspire.  An- 
other cause  has  contributed  to  change  the  character  of  the 
Highland  soldier.  This  is  the  reserved  manners  and  distant 
etiquette  of  military  discipline.  When  many  of  the  officers 
were  natives  of  the  mountains,  they  spoke  in  thnr  own  lai\- 
guage  to  the  men,  who,  in  their  turn,  addressed  the  officers 
with  that  easy  but  respectful  familiarity  and  confidence  whidi 
aub^ted  between  the  Highland  people  and  their  st^riors. 
Another  privilege  of  a  Highlander  of  the  old  school  was 
that  of  remonstrating  and  counselling  where  the  ctose  seem- 
ed to  him  to  require  it  *     It  frequently  happened^.ahoi^ 

*  In  niy  time,  much  of  that  which  I  have  here  described  had  dis« 
jippeared.    The  men  had  acquired  new  habits  fVom  their  being  in 
camps  and  barradcs.    However^  many  old  soldiers  still  retained  their 
original  manners,  exhibiting  muck  ft'eedom  and  ease  in  their  eommu- 
ooeations  with  the  officers,  i  joined  the  regiment  in  lj^9,  a  very  yaoag 
soldier.    Colonel.  Grraham,  the  commanding  officer,  gave  me  a  ^tea^y 
old  soldier,  named  William  Fraser,  as  my  servant, — perhaps  as  my 
adviser  and  director.    I  know  not  that  he  had  received  any  instruc- 
tions on  that  point,  but  Colonel  Graham  himself  could  not  have  been 
moreiVcquent  and  attentive  in  his  remonstrancesy  and  cautiona  wkh 
iegard  to  my  conduct  and  duty,  than  my  old  soldier  was,  when  he 
thought  he  had  cause  to  disapprove.    These  admonitions  he  always 
gave  me  in  Gaelic,  calling  me  by  ray  Christian  name,  with  an  allusion 
to  the  colour  of  my  hair,  which  was  fiiir,  or  bane,  never  prefixing  Mr 
er  Eniign,  except  when  he  spoice  in  fingUah.    However  contrary  to  the 
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that  they  would  become  sureties,  on  their  own  TeepotisilM- 
lity,  for  the  good  conduct  of  one  another ;  and^  as  responsi^ 
bility  implies  regularity  of  conduct  and  respectability  of 
character,  these  suretyships  had  the  most  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  the  men.    But  things  are  now  managed  diflerently. 
The  Highland  soldier  is  brave,  and  will  always  prove  so, 
if  pn^rly  commanded ;  but  the  chivalry  of  the  character 
has  almost  disappeared,  and  officers  now  may  entertain  less 
dread  that  their  men  will  disobey  orders,  and  persevere  in  a 
disastrous  and  hopeless  conflict     But  their  character  must 
be  acted  upon  by  some  powerful  cause  indeed,  unless  they 
continue  to  be,  what  they  have  always  been,  and  what  they 
proved  themselves  to  be  at  Tlconderoga, — ^first  in  the  at- 
tack, and  last  in  the  retreat,-^which,  after  all,  was  made 
deliberately,  and  in  good  order. 

The  enemy  appeared  to  be  so  well  satisfied   with  the 
defence  which  they  had  made,  that  they  kept  within  their 
lines,  without  attempting  either  to  pimsue    or  to  annoy/ 
the  wounded,  who  were  all  carried  away.     These  amount- 
ed  to  65    officers,    1178  non-commissioned   officers  and 
soldiers:  23  officers,  and  567  rank  and  file,  were   kill- 
ed.     Of  these  the  4Sd  regiment  had  8  officers,  9  Ser- 
jeants, and  S97  men,  killed;   an4  17  officers,   10   Ser- 
jeants, and  806  soldiers,  wounded.      The  officers  were. 
Major  Duncan  Campbell  of  Inveraw,  Captain  John  Camp- 
bell, Lieutenants  George  Farquharson,  Hugh  M'Pherson, 
William  Bidllie,  and  John  Sutherland;  Ensigns  Patrick 
Stewart  of  Bonskied  and  George  Battray— killed :  Captidns 
Gordon  Graham,  Thomas  Graham  of  Duchray,  John  Camp- 
bell of  Strachur,  James  Stewart  of  Urrard,  James  Murray, 
(afterwards  General ;)  Lieutenants  James  Grant,  Robert 
Gray,  John  Campbell  of  Melford,  William  Grant,  John 
Graham,  brother  of  Duchray,  Alexander  Campbell,  Alex- 
common  ruk9f  and  however  it  might  sttrprise  those  uDaocttstomed  to 
the  maimers  of  the  people,  to  hear  a  soldier  or  a  servant  caUiog  his 
master  simply  by  his  name^  my  honest  old  monitor  was  one  of  the  meet 
tespectful,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  fidthful,  of  servants. 
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aader  Mtekinto^,  Archibald  CunpbeU,  David  Miller,  Pa^ 
trick  Biiineoves ;  and  Ensigns  John  Smith  and  Peter  Grant 
— wounded. 

Severe  as  their  loss  was  on  this  occasion,  the  regiment 
had  the  greatest  gratification  that  soldiers  could  receive  in 
such  cases — ^the  approbation  of  their  country.  No  enco- 
miums could  be  stronger  than  those  bestowed  on  their  con- 
duct in  that  affair.  The  periodical  publications  of  the  time 
are  fuH  of  anecdotes  and  panegyrics  of  the  corps.  I  select, 
from  a  great  number,  the  two  following  letters.  The  first 
is  from  an  officer  of  the  55th,  or  Lord  Howe''s  regiment : 
"  With  a  mixture  of  esteem,  grief,  and  envy,  1  consider 
the  great  loss  and  immortal  glory  acquired  by  the  Soottf 
Highlanders  in  the  late  bloody  affair.  Impatient  for  orders, 
they  rushed  forward  to  the  entrenchments,  which  maiiy  of 
them  actually  mounted. '  ITtey  appeared  like  lions,  break- 
ing from  their  chains.  Their  intrepi(fity  was  rather  ani- 
mated than  damped  by  seeing  their  comrades  fail  on 
every  side.  I  have  only  to  say  of  lliem,  that  they  seemed 
more  anxious  to  revenge  t^e  cause  of  their  deceased  friisnds, 
than  careful  to  avoid  the  same  fate.  By  their  assistance, 
we  eipect  soon  to  give  a  good  account  of  the  enemy  and  of 
ourselves.  There  is  much  harmony  and  fiiendi^ip  between 
us."  •  The  next  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  an  officer 
(Lieutenant  WilHam  Grant)  of  thte  61d  Highland  regiment,"!* 
not  so  enthusiastic  as  that  of  tiie  English  officer,  but  cbn^ 
taining  apparently  a  candid  detail  of  circumstances  :*•  The 
attack  began  a  fittle  past  one  in  the  aftemocm,  and^  about 
two,  the  fire  became  general  on  both  sides^  which  was  ex* 
ceedihgly  heavy,  and  without  any  intermisinon,  insomuch  Aat 
the  oldest  soldier  present  never  saw  so  ftij*ibus  and  incestont 
a  fire.  The  affair  at  Fontenoy  was  nothing  to  it :  I  saw 
both.  We  laboured  under  insurmoimtable  difficulties.   The 

*  St  James's  Chronicle. 

i*  By  this  fiiiiDe  the  origuial  HigUaiiid  carps  was  now  caUe4»  in  con« 
tradiBvincti^to  i^^atc  jaB%^  \»  the  Seren  Yesr*'  War. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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enemy^a  breastwork  was  about  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  upon  the 
top  of  which  they  had  plenty  of  wall  pieces  fixed,  and  wbidi 
was  well  lined  in  the  inside  with  small  arms,   fiut  the  di£Scult 
access  to  their  lines  was  what  gave  them  a  fatal  advantage 
over.  us.     They  took  care  to  cut  down  monstrous  large  oak 
trees,  which  covered  all  the  ground  from  the  foot  of  their 
breastwork  about  the  distance  of  a  cannon  shot  every  way 
in  their  front.    This  not  only  broke  our  ranks,  and  made  it 
impossible  for  us  to  keep  our  order,  but  pi|t  it  entirely  out 
of  our  power  to  advance  till  we  cut  our  way  through.     I 
have  seen  men  behave  with  courage  and  resolution  before 
now,  but  so  much  determined  bravery  can  be  hardly  equal- 
led in  any  part  of  the  history  of  ancient  Rome.    Even  those 
that  were  mortally  wounded  cried  aloud  to  their  companions, 
not  to  mind  or  lose  a  thought  upon  them,  but  to  follow  their 
officers,  and  to  mind  the  honour  of  their  country.     Nay, 
their  ardour  was  such,  that  it  was  difficult  to  bring  them  off. 
They  paid  dearly  for  their  intrepidity.    The  remains  of  the 
regiment  had  the  honour  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army, 
and  brought  off  the  wounded,  as  we  did  at  Fontenoy. 
When  shall  we  have  so  fine  a  regiment  again  ?     I  hope  we 
shall  be  allowed  to  recruit.'"    This  hope  was  soon  realized ; 
for,  at  this  time,  letters  of  service  were  issued  for  adding  a 
second  battalion,  and  an  order  to  make  the  regiment  Royal^ 
^*  as  a  testimony  of  his  Majesty'^s  satisfaction  and  appro- 
bation of  the  extraordinary  courage,  loyalty,  and  exemplary 
conduct  of  the  Highland  re^ment^    This  mark  of  appro- 
bation was  the  more  gratifjdng,  as  it  was  conferred  before 
the  conduct  of  the  corps  at  Ticonderago  was  known  in  Eng- 
land ;  for,  if  their  previous  conduct  was  considered  worthy 
of  approval,  their  gallantry  at  Ticonderago  would  have  ^ven 
an  additional  claim. 

The  vacancies  occasioned  in  the  43d  by  the  deaths  at 
Ticonderago  were  filled  up  in  regular  succes^on.  The  se- 
cond battalion  was  to  be  formed  of  the  three  additional  ocHn- 
pames  raised  the  preceding  yeu*,  and  of  seven  companies 
to  be  immediately  recruited.     These  were  coiypleted  in 
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» 
three  montlis,  and  embodied  at  Perth  in  October  V7S8f 

each  company  being  ISO  men  strong,  all,  with  a  few  excep« 

tions,*  Highlanders,  and  hard  j  and  temperate  in  their  habits. 

The  seven  companies  formed  a  battalion  of  840  men,  the 

other  three  companies  having  previously  embarked  for  Ame* 

rica  to  reinforce  the  first  battalion. 

The  officers  appointed  to  the  seven  additional  companies 
were,  Francis  McLean,  Alexander  Sinclair,  John  Stewart 
of  Stento^y  William  Murray  of  Lintrose,  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, Alexander  Reid,  and  Robert  Arbuthnot,  to  be  cap- 
tains ;  Alexander  McLean,  George  Grant,  George  Sinclair, 
Gordon  Clunes,  Adam  Stewart  of  Cluny,  John  Robert- 
son, son  of  Lude,  John  Grant,  James  Eraser,  George  Les- 
lie, John  Campbell,  Alexander  Stewart,  Duncan  Richard- 
son, and  Robert  Robertson,  to  be  lieutenants ;  and  Patrick 
Sinclair,  John  Mcintosh,  James  M^DufF,  Thomas  Fletcher, 
Alexander  Donaldson,  William  McLean,  and  William 
Brown,  to  be  ensigns. 

So  much  was  the  general  disconcerted  by  his  disaster  at 
Ticonderago,  that  he  immediately  embarked  his  army,  and 
sailed  across  Lake  George  to  his  former  camp.  Yet,  un- 
fortunate, as  the  result  of  that  affair  was,  the  nation  waa 
highly  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  army  ;  and  the  re- 
gret occasioned  by  the  loss  of  so  many  valuable  lives  was 
alleviated  by  the  hope,  that  an  enterprise,  so  gallantly 
though  unsuccessfully  conducted,  offered  a  fair  presage  ot 
future  success  and  glory. 

The  old  Highland  regiment  having  suffered  so  severely, 
and  the  second  battalion  being  ordered  on  another  service, 
(to  the  West  Indies,)  they  were  not  employed  again  this 

*  Eighteen  Irishmen  were  enlisted  at  Glasgow  by  two  officers  an« 
xioos  to  obtain  commissions.  Lord  John  Murray's  orders  were  pe* 
remptory,  that  none  but  Highlanders  should  be  taken.  It  happen* 
ed  in  this  case  that  several  of  the  men  were  O'Donnels^  O'Lachlens, 
O'Briens^  &c*  The  O  was  changed  to  Mac ;  and  they  passed  muster 
as  true  Macdonnels^  Madachlans^  and  Macbrairs,  without  being  ques* 
tioaed. 
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year.  But,  as  it  is  part  of  my  plan  to  ^ve  a  detailed' narra- 
tive of  the  military  service  of  all  corps  raised  in  the  High- 
lands, with  a  view  to  preserve  an  uniformity  in  combined 
operations,  I  shall  now  trace  the  movements  of  an  expedition 
against  Louisburg,  in  which  Fraser^'s  Highlanders*  were 
employed,  and  then  follow  those  of  the  expedition  against 
Fort  du  Quelle,  under  Brigadier-General  Fm'bes,  with 
Montgomery^-s  Highlanders,  -f- 

For  the  first  of  these  enterprises  a  formidaUe  armament 
sailed  from  Halifax  on  the  28th  May^  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Boscawen  and  Major-General  Amherst;  and 
Brigadier-Generals  Wolfe,  Lawrence,  Monckton,  and  Whit- 
more.  This  armament,  consis^g  of  twenty-five  sail  of  the 
line,  eighteen  frigates,  and  a  number  of  bomb  and  fire-dbips, 
with  the  Royals, '15th,  17th,  S2d,  £8th^  35th,  40th,  45th, 
<47th,  48th,  58tfa,  the  Sd  and  Sd  battalions  of  die  60th,  78th 
Highlanders,  a^d  New  England  Rangers*-*in  all,  13,094 
men,  anchored  on  the  Sd  of  June  in  Garbarus  Bay,  seven 
miles  from  Louisburg.  This  garrison  was  defended  by  the 
Chevalier  Duoour,  with  ^00  regulars,  600  militia,  and 
•400  Canadians  and  Indians.  Six  ships  of  the  Une  and  five 
frigates  protected  the  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  whidi  three 
of  the  frigates  were  sunk.  The  fleet  was  six  days  on  the 
coast  before  a  landing  could  be  attempted ;  a  heavy  aurf 
continually  rolling  with  such  violence,  that  no  boat  could 
approach  the  shore.  On  the  accessible  parts  of  the  coast, 
a  chain  of  posts  had  been  established,  extending  more  than 
)9even  miles  along  the  beach,  with  entr^chments  and  bat- 
teries. On  the  8th  of  June,  when  the  violence  of  the  surf 
had  somewhat  abated,  a  landing  was  effected. 

The  troops  were  disposed  for  landing  in  three  divisions. 
That  on  the  left,  which  was  destined  for  the  real  attack, 
was  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Wolfe*  It  was  com- 
posed of  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  of  the  army,  and 

*  See  artide  Fraser's  Highlanders. 

1  See  article  Montgomery's  Highlanders. 
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Fraser^ft  Highlanders.  The  landing  place  was  occupied  by 
9000  meii|  entrenched  behind  a  battery  of  eight  pieces  of 
cannon  and  ten  swivels.  Reserving  their  fire  till  th6  boata 
were  near  the  beach,  the  enony  opened  a  discharge  of  can- 
non and  musquetry.  The  surf  aided  their  fire.  Many  of 
the  boats  were  upset  or  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  and 
numbers  of  the  men  were  killed  or  drowned  before  they 
cotild  readi  the  land.  At  this  time  Captain  Baillie  imd 
Lieutenant  Cuthbert  of  the  Highlanders,  Lieutenant  Ni- 
cholson of -Amherst's,  and  thirty-eight  men,  were  killed. 
'^  But  nothing  could  stop  our  troops  when  headed  by  such  a 
general.  Some  of  the  light  infantry  and  Highlanders  got 
first  ashore,  and  drove  all  before  them.  The  rest  followed ; 
and,  being  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  heroic  com- 
mander, soon  pursued  the  enemy  to  the  distance  of  two  miles, 
when  they  were  checked  by  a  cannonading  from  the  town,'* 
For  a  few  days  offensive  operations  proceeded  very  slow- 
ly* The  ccmtinued  violence  of  the  weather  retarded  the 
landing  of  the  etorea  and  provisions,  and  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  in  some  places  very  rocky,  and  in  others  a  mo- 
rass, presented  many  serious  obstacles.  These  difficulties^ 
however,  yielded  to  the  perseverance  and  exertions  of  the 
troops.  The  first  operation  was  to  secure  a  point  called  the 
Light  House  Battery,  from  which  the  guns  could  play  on 
the  ships  and  on  the  batteries  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
harbour;.  On  the  l£tb,  General  Wolfe  performed  this  ser- 
vice with  his  usual  vigour  and  activity ;  and  '*  with  his 
Highlanders  and  Flankers,^^  took  possession  of  this  and  all 
the  other  posts  in  that  quarter,  with  very  trifling  loss.  On 
the  25th,  the  fire  from  this  post  silenced  the  island  battery 
immediately  c^posit^.  An  incessant  fire  was,  however,  kept 
up  from  the  other  batteries  and  shipping  of  the  enemy.  On 
the  9th  of  July,  the  enemy  made  a  sortie  on  Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Lawrence's  brigade,  but  were  quickly  repulsed.  In 
this  skirmish  fell  Captain  the  Earl  of  Dundonald.  On  the 
16th,  Brigadier-General  Wolfe  pushed  forward  sonie  gre- 
nadiers and  Highlanders,  and  took  possession  cf  the  hills  in 
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firont  of  the  battery,  where  a  lodginent  was  made,  under  a 
fire  from  the  town  and  the  ships.  On  the  Sist,  one  of  the 
enemy's  Ime-of-battle  ships  caught  fire  and  blew  up,  com- 
municating  the  fire  to  two  others,  which  burned  to  the  wiw 
ter^s  edge.  This  loss  nearly  decided  the  fate  of  the  town. 
The  enemy^s  fire  was  almost  totally  silenced,  and  their  for* 
tifications  were  shattered  to  the  ground.  To  effect  the  pos- 
session of  the  harbour,  one  decisive  blow  remained  yet  to  be 
struck.  For  this  purpose,  the  admiral  sent  a  detachment 
of  600  seamen  in  boats,  to  take  or  bum  the  two  ships  of  the 
line  which  remained,  determining,  if  the  attempt  should 
succeed,  to  send  in  some  of  the  large  ships  to  batter  the 
town  on  the  side  of  the  harbour.  This  enterprise  was  gal- 
lantly executed  by  the  Captains  Laforey  and  Balfour,  who 
towed  off  one  of  the  ships,  and  set  the  other  on  fire  in  the 
place  where  she  grounded.  The  town  surrendered  on  the 
S6th  July,  and  on  the  27th  Colonel  LordRollo  marched 
in  and  took  possession :  the  garrison  and  seamen,  amount- 
ing to  5637  men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Thus,  with 
the  expence  of  IS  ofiicers,  8  Serjeants,  and  150  soldiers  kill- 
ed, and  S5  officers,  4  Serjeants,  and  325  soldiers  wounded, 
the  British  obtained  possession  of  Cape  Breton  and  the 
strong  town  of  Louisburg,  and  destroyed  a  powerful  fleet. 
Except  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  no  officer  of  rank  was  kill- 
ed.  The  Highlanders  lost  Captain  Baillie,  and  Lieute- 
nants Cuthbert,  Eraser,  and  Murray,  killed ;  Captain  Do- 
nald McDonald,  Lieutenants  Alexander  Campbell  and  John 
McDonald,  wounded ;  and  67  rank  and  file  killed  and  wound- 
ed. 

The  news  of  this  conquest  diffused  a  general  joy  over 
Britain.  Eleven  pair  of  coloujrs  were,  by  his  Majesty^s  or- 
ders, carried  in  full  procession,  escorted  by  the  horse  and 
foot  guards,  from  Kensington  Palace  to  St  Paulas,  iaiid  there 
deposited  under  a  discharge  of  cannon ;  and  addresses  of 
congratulation  were  sent  to  the'Eing  by  a  number  of  towns 
and  corporations. 
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The  third  great  enterprise  of  the  year  1758  was  that  un- 
dertaken by  Brigadier-General  Forbes  against  Fort  du 
Quesne.  The  prodi^ous  extent  of  country  which  he 
had  to  traverse,  through  woods  without  roads,  and  over 
mountains  and  morasses  almost  impassable,  rendered  this 
expedition  no  less  difficult  than  the  other  two,  although  the 
pmnt  of  attack  was  less  formidable,  and  the  number  of  the 
enemy  inferior.  His  army  consisted  of  Montgomery's  High- 
landers, 1384  strongs  554  of  th^  Royal  Americans,  and 
4400  provincials ;  in  all,  6S38  men. 

In  July,  the  brigadier  marched  from  Philadelphia ;  and, 
after  surmounting  many  difficulties,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember he  reached  Raystown,  ninety  miles  distant  from  Du 
Quesne.     From  thence  he  sent  forward  Colonel  Bouquet, 
with  ISOOO  men,  to  Loyal  Henning,  fifty  miles  in  advice, 
whence  this  officer   dispatched  Major  James  Grant  *  of 
Montgomery^  with  400  Highlanders  and  500  provincials, 
to  reconnoitre  Fort  du  Quesne,  distant  about  forty  miles. 
If  Colonel  Bouquet  endangered  this  detachment  by  send- 
ing forward  a  small  force  so  far  beyond  the  possibility  of 
support  from  the  i^ain  body,  the  conduct  of  Major  Grant 
did  not  lessen  the  risk.     When  near  the  garrison,  he  ad- 
vanced with  pipes  playing  and  drums  beating,  as  if  he  had 
been  going  to  enter  a  friendly  town.     The  enemy  did  not 
wait  to  be  attacked.     Alarmed  at  this  noisy  advance,  they 
marched  out  to  meet  the  assailants,  when  a  desperate  conflict 
ensued.     Major  Grant  ordered  his  men  to  throw  off  their 
coats,  and  advance  sword  in  hand.  The  en^my  fled  on  the  first 
charge,  and  rushed  into  the  woods,  where  they  spread  them- 
selves ;  but,  being  afterwards  joined  by  a  body  of  Indians, 
they  rallied,  and  surrounded  the  detachment  on  all  sides. 
Being  themselves  concealed  by  a  thick  foliage,  their  heavy 
and  destructive  fire  could  not  be  returned  with  any  effect. 
Major  Grant  was  taken  in  an  attempt  to  force-into  the  wood, 
where  he  observed  ttie  thickest  of  the  fire.    On  losing  their 

*  Afterwards  General  Grant  of  Balkndalloch. 
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commaiider,  and  so  many  officers  killed  and  wounded,  the 
troops  dispersed.  About  150  of  the  Highlanders  got  back 
to  Loyal  Henning. 

Major  Grant  was  taken  prisoner,  and  S81  soldiers  of  his 
regiment  were  killed  .and  wounded.  Captains  Monro  and 
McDonald,  and  Lieutenants  Alexander  M^K^izie,  Colin 
CampbeU,  William  M^Kenzie,  Alexander  McDonald,  and 
Roderick  M^Kenzie,  were  killed ;  and  Captain  Hugh  M'Ken- 
zie.  Lieutenants  Alexander  McDonald  junior,  Archibald  Bo* 
bertson,  Henry  Monro,  and  Enrigns  John  McDonald  and 
Alexander  Grant,  wounded.  This  check,  however,  did  not 
dispirit  General  Forbes,  who  pushed  forward  with  expedition. 
The  enemy,  intimidated  by  his  approach,  retired  firom  Fort 
du  Quesne,  leaving  ammunition,  stores,  and  proviidoiis  un» 
touched.  *  The  fort  was  taken  possession  of  on  the  IMrth 
of  November,  and  its  name  changed  to  Pittsburg.  An  al- 
liance was  formed  with  the  Indians,  who,  now  beginning  to 
think  that  the  English  were  the  stronger  party,  renounced 
their  connection  with  the  French,  and  became'  as  active  in 
aiding  the  English  as  they  had  formerly  he&x  in  opposing 
them. 

The  general  returned  soon  afterwards  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  died,  universally  lamented  and  respected  as  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  ablest  officers  then  in  Ame- 
rica, f 

« 

*  Mijor  Grant's  attack^  chough  unfortunate,  must  have  been  made 
with  great  effect,  to  have  so  much  dispirited  the  enemy  as  to  induce 
them  to  retire  without  an  attempt  to  defend  the  garrison.  Their  loes 
was  said  to  be  severe,  but  the  number  has  not  been  stated. 

f  Greneral  Forbes  was  son  of  Colonel  Forbes  of  Pittencrie^  in  the 
county  oC  Fife.  He  served  in  the  Scotch  Greys  as  comet,  and  rose  in 
rank  till  he  commanded  the  regiment  He  was  subsequently  appoint- 
ed colonel  of  the  71st  foot.  In  the  German  war  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
Field-Marshal  Lord  Stair,  General  Ligonier,  and  General  CampbelL 
Latterly  he  was  Quarter-Master-General  to  the  army  in  Flanders,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  when  he  was  ordered 
to  America ;  ''  where^  by  a  steady  pursuit  of  well-concerted  measures, 
he,  in  defiance  of  disease  and  numberless  obstructions,  brought  to  a 
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Notwithstanding  the  disaster  at  Ticonderago,  and  the 
defeat  of  Major  Grant^s  detaehment,  the  superiority  of  the 
campaign  was  evidently^cn  the  side  of  Britain.  The  miU- 
4aiy  character  of  the  nation,  which  had  suffered  so  much  from 
the  events  of  the  preceding  campaign,  was  restored ;  and  our 
possession  of  Louisburg,  St  John\Frontiniac,andDuQue8ne, 
deprived  the  enemy  of  their  principal  defences,  and  laying 
their  cdonies  (^n,  accelerated  the  success  of  the  vigorous 
measures,  which  were  pursued  in  the  following  campai^. 

Before  detailing  the  services  of  the  1st  battalion  of  the 
43d  regiment,  during  this  year,  which,  indeed,  were  more 
fatiguing  than  brilliant,  I  return  to  the  2d  battalion,  or  ra^ 
ther  the  seven  new  companies  raised  and  added  to  the  re- 
giment* In  August  1758,  the  officei^s  received  their  re^ 
cruiting  instnictiims,  and  in  the  mcmth  of  October  follow* 
ing,  840  meu'  insre  embodied  at  Perth,  SOO  of  whom  were 
immediately  marched  to  Greenock,  where  they  embarked 
for  the  West  Indies,  under  ccmvoy  0$  the  Ludlow  Castle^ 
and  joined  an  armament  lyingin  Carlisle  Bay.  ready  for  an 
attack  on  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe.  Being  delayed 
for  want  of  transports,  the  other  division  of  the  battalion 
did  not  join  the  armament  till  after  it  had  left  Martinique, 
and  was  about  to  disembark  at  Guadaloupe.  The  troops  em^ 
ployed  in  this  expedition  were,  the  Old  Buffs,  KingX  6thf 
6dd,  64th,  seven  companies  of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  800 
Marines,  and  a  detachment  of  Artillery,  amounting  in  all 
to  5560  men,  under  the  conunand  of  Major-Generals  Uop« 
son  and  Barrington,  and  of  Brigadier-Generals  Haldane^ 
Armiger,  Tn^ud,  ahd  Clavering. 

On  the  13th  January  ITSdy  they  sailed  from  Barbadoes, 
under  convoy  (^  the  fleet  commanded  by  Commodore 
Moore,  and  appeared  off  Martinique  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th.  On  the  16th  three  line-of-battle  ships  were  ordered,  to 

happy  issue  a  remarkable  expedition^  and  n^ade  his  own  life  a  willing 
sacrifice  to  what  he  valued  more-^the  interest  of  his  King  and  coun- 
try." • 

*  Wettminster  Journal. 
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anchor  opposite  to  Fort  Negro,  the  guns  of  which  they  soon 
nlenced ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  a  detachment  of  seamen  and 
marines  was  landed  without  opposition,  and  kq>t  their 
ground  during  the  night,  without  being  disturbed  by  the 
enemy.  Next  morning,  the  whole  were  landed  at  Cas  de 
Navire,  as  if  going  to  exercise,  no  enemy  being  then  in 
sight.  At  10  oVlock,  the  grenadiers^  the  King^s  regiment, 
and  the  Highlanders,  moved  forward,  and  soon  fell  in  with 
parties  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  they  kept  up  an  irregular 
fire,  the  former  retreating  as  the  latter  advanced,  till  a  par- 
ty of  the  grenadiers  and  Highlanders  got  within  a  little 
distance  of  Mome  Tortueson,  an  eminence  behind  Fort 
Royal,  and  the  most  important  post  in  the  island.  Whilst 
they  were  waiting  in  this  position  till  the  rest  of  the  army 
came  up,  the  advanced  parties  continued  skirmishing  with 
the  enemy,  during  which  it  was  said  of  the  Highlanders, 
**  that,  although  debarred  the  use  of  arms  in  their  own 
country,  they  showed  themselves  good  marksmen,  and  had 
not  forgot  how  to  handle  their  arms.*^  In  the  meantime. 
General  Hopson,  finding  from  the  ruggedness  of  the  ground, 
intersected  by  deep  ravines  and  by  rocks,  that  he  could  not 
get  up  his  guns  without  great  labour,  determined  to  relin- 
quish the  attempt,  and  gave  orders  to  re-embark  without 
delay.  The  loss  in  this  abortive  expedition  was.  Captain 
Dalmahoy,  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  4th  foot,  killed ;  Cap- 
tain Campbell,  of  the  same  regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Leslie, 
of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  wounded,  and  60  privates  killed 
and  wounded. 

After  the  whole  army  had  embarked,  a  council  of  war 
was  held,  when  it  was  proposed  to  attack  St  Pierre,  which 
being  an  open  town,  defended  by  only  a  few  small  batteries 
on  appoint  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  make  any  serious  resistance.  To  this  plan  it  was 
objected,  that  the  ships  might  be  disabled,  and  the  troops 
so  much  diminished  by  losses,  as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed 
to  any  farthet*  service.  This  opinion  prevailed,  and  6u%. 
daloupe  being  of  equal  importance,  it  wad  resolved  to  pro- 
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ceed  to  the  conquest  of  that  island.  There  might  be  very 
good  grounds  for  this  preference^  although  it  does,  not  ap* 
pear  how  any  service  of  this  nature  can  be  accomplished, 
without  running  a  risk  of  disabling  and  diminishing  the 
arms  employed.  In  a  political  point  of  view,  Martinique 
was  of  more  importance  than  Guadaloupe,  as,  from  its 
spacious  and  safe  harbour,  it  was  the  usual  rendezvous  of 
the  French  fleets,  although,  as  a  sugar  plantation,  it  is  in- 
ferior. '  Accordingly,  on  the  29th  of  January,  the  line-of- 
battle  ships  ranged  themselves  in  a  line  with  the  Basseterre 
in  Guadaloupe,  and  at  9  in  the  morning  commenced  a 
furious  attack  on  the  town  and  batteries,  which  was  return- 
ed and  kept  up  on  both  sides,  with  great  spuit,  for  many 
hours.  About  5  o^clock  in  the  evening,  the  ^re  o£  the  ci- 
tadel slackened,  and  at  10  many  parts  of  the  town  were 
in  a  blaze.  The  Rippon  of  74  guns  having  run  aground, 
and  being  observed  by  the  enemy  while  in  that  state,  they 
brought  all  their  guns  to  bear  upon  her,  the  other  ships 
being  unable  to  afford  her  assistance.  Captain  LesUe  of 
the  Bristol  coming  in  from  sea,  and  seeing  her  in  this  peril- 
ous  ^tuation,  gallantly  dashed  in  between  her  and  the  bat- 
teries, and  poured  in  his  broadsides  with  such  effect,  as  to 
silence  their  fire,  and  enable  the  Rippon  to  get  off  with  the 
tide.  It  was  observed  as  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  this 
engagement,  that,  although  the  Burford  had  all  her  cables 
shot  away,  her  rigging  cut  and  destroyed,  and  several  guns 
upset,  and  was  at  last  driven  out  to  sea  almost  a  wrecks 
there  was  not  a  man  killed  on  board. 

Next  morning  (January  the  S4th)  the  troops  landed 
without  opposition^  and  after  taking  possescdon  of  the  town 
and  citadel,  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood.  For  a  tew  days 
nothing  took  place  except  the  establishment  of  some  small 
posts  on  the  hills  nearest  the  town.  On  one  of  these.  Major 
(afterwards  General)  Melville  took  up  a  position  opposite  to 
some  entrenchments,  thrown  up  by  Madame  Ducharmey* 
This  heroine,  instead  of  taking  shelter  in  the  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  woods,  as  the  governor  and  many  of  the  princi^ 
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pal  inhabitants  bad  done,  armed  her  negroes,  and  kept  our 
outposts  in  constant  alarm;  and  notwithstanding  Major 
Melville''s  characteristic  vigilance  and  activity,  she  so  fre« 
quently  annoyed  him,  that  it  was  at  last  determined  to  at^ 
tack  her  entrenchments  in  due  form.  These  were  defend* 
ed  with  a  spirit  that  did  great  hotiour  to  this  amazdn  and 
her  garriqpn,  several  ladies  of  which  were  taken  prisoners^ 
The  commandress,  however,  made  her  escape,  ten' of  her 
garrison  having  been  killed  and  many  wounded.  Of  the 
assailants  twelve  were  slain  and  thirty  wounded ;  among  the 
latter  were  ^^  Lieutenants  Farrel  of  Anniger^s  or  the  40th, 
and  McLean  of  the  Highlanders,  both  of  whom  distangoish- 
ed  themselves  on  this  occasion.  Mr  McLean  Io}»t  an  arm.*  * 
In  this  manner  each  party  continued  skirmishing  and  ha* 
rassing  the.  other ;-— certainly  the  best  manner  of  defence 
that  could  have  been  adopted  by  an  infmor'  force  in  such 
a  climate,  and  in  so  difficult  a  country. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  a  detachment  of  Highlanders 
and  marines  was  landed  in  Grandeterre,  in  the  nei^botir^ 
hood  of  Fort  Louis,  the  ships  clearing  the  beadi  with  their 
guns,  as  the  boats  approached  the '  shore ;  after  which,  '^  a 
party  of  marines  and  Highlanders  drove  the  enemy  from 
his  entrenchments,  and  taking  possession  of  the  fort,  hoist- 
ed the  English  coloiu*s.'" 

General  Hopson  having  died  on  the  27th,  the  command 
of  the  troops  .devolved  on  General  Barrington.  But  dis- 
ease had  made  such  ravages,  that  1800  men  were  either 
dead  or  in  hospital.  The  new  commander,  anxious  ta 
complete,  with  all  possible  di^tch,  the  reduction  of  the 
colony,  and  to  meet  the  enemy  in  their  on^  manner  of 

*  It  would  appear  that  this  very  noisy  and  unpolite  intnision  on  a 
lady's  qtiait^rs  did  not  injure  Lieutenant  JM'Lean  in  the  esteem  of 
tlie  ladies  of  Guadaloupe ;  for  we  find^  that^  "  although  he  got  leave 
fit>m  GeneraL  Barringtoa  t0  return  home  for  the  cure  of  his  arm^  he 
refused  to  lette  his  regiment,  and  remained  at  his  duty.  He  was  par« 
tkularly  noticed  by  the  French  ladies  for  his  galknti-y  sfid  spirit^  tpd 
the  manner  he  wore  his  plaid  qnd  regtmentai  garb*^' 
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fighting,  embarked  his  troops  with  an  intention  of  removing 
the  war  to  Grandeterreand  Capesterre,  leaving  Colonel  De- 
brisay  with  one  regiment,  in  the  citadd  of  Basseterre.  Owing 
to  currents  and  contrary  winds  the  transports  were  some 
days  in  reaching  Grahdeterre.     Here  the  commodore  h&ng 
in£nnned  of  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  with  troops  at 
Ifasdnique,  sailed  to  Prince  Rupert^s  Bay  in  Dominique, 
to  be  ready  to  oppose  them  if  they  attempted  to  succour 
Guadaloupe.     General  Barrington  having  established  him- 
self in  Grandeterre,  ordered  Colonel  Crump,  with  600  men, 
to  attadc  the  towns  of  St  Anne^s  and  St  Francis.    This  was 
executed  next  morning  at  suiuise,  with  great  spirit.      Not- 
withstanding the  fire  of  the  enany  from  their  entrenchments 
and  batteries,  both  towns   were  carried   with   little  loss, 
£n^gn  McLean  of  the  Highlanders  being  the  only  officer 
who  fell  in  this  assault.     On  the  following  day.  Colonel 
Crump  pushing  forward,  drove  the  enemy  from  another 
position,  where  they  had  erected  three  twenty-four  pounders. 
The  general  then  iformed  a  design  to  surprise  Petit  Bourg, 
cSt  Mary^s,  and  Gouyare,  on  the  Capesterre  side,  and  com- 
mitted the  execution  of  this  duty  to  the  Brigadiers  Claver- 
ing  and  Crump.     But,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  a  tempes- 
tuous night,  and  the  terror  and  ignorance  of  the  negro 
.guides,  the  attempt  failed.     The  general  was  now  obliged 
to  do  that  by  force,  which  he  could  not  accomplish  by 
easier  means,  and  directed  the  same  oonunandera  to  land 
near  the  town  of  Amonville.      The  enemy,  without  oppos- 
ing the  landing,  retreated  to  a  strong  position  on  the  banks 
faf  the  Licom.     This  river,  rendered  inaccesnble,  except  at 
two  narrow  passes,  l^  a  mon^ss  (ftyvered  wiiLh  mangroves, 
was  fortified  by  a  redoubt  and  entrenchment,  well  palisad- 
ed and  mounted  with  cannon,  the  narrow  paths  being  in- 
tersected with  wide  and  deep  traverses.     Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  the  commanders  determined  to  hazard 
an  assault,  and  began  the  attack  with  a  fire  from  their  fidd^ 
pieces  and  howitzers  on  the  entrenchments,  under  cover  of 
which  the  regpiment  of  Duroure  and  the  Royal  Highland- 
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ers  pushed  forward.  The  enemy  begiiming  to  wavier  as 
they  advanced,  the  '^  Highlanders  drew  their  swords^^and, 
supported  by  a  part  of  the  other  raiment,  rushed  forward 
with  their  characteristic  impetuosity,  and  followed  the  ene- 
my into  the  redoubt,  of  which  they  took  possession.^  * 

The  enemy,  in  the  meantime,  taking  advantage  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  troops  from  the  quarters  of  Basseterre,  made 
several 'attempts  on  the  small  garrison  left  there  under 
Colonel  Debrisay.  In  these  attacks  they  were  uniformly 
repulsed.  Colonel  Dehrisay  was  unfortunately  killed  by 
the  explosion  of  a  powder  magaziQe,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  command  of  Basseterre  by  Major  Melville,  who  after- 
wards rendered  so  much  service  to  the  West  Indies,  as 
governor-general  of  the  ceded  islands.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  island,  Colonels  Clavering  and  Crump  did  not  relax 
their  exertions.  In  a  succession  of  skirmishes  they  forced 
the  enemy  from  their  strong  holds,  took  upwards  of  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  obtained  possession  of  all  the  batteries 
and  towns  on  the  sea  coast.  At  length  the  enemy  were 
compelled  to  surrender,  after  a  gallant  defence,  which  was 
maintained  from  the  24th  of  January  to  the  1st  of  May, 
when  the  capitulation  was  signed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  intelligence  was  recdved 
that  the'Grovemor  of  Martinique  had  landed  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  island  with  a  considerable  force,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  colony,  but  on  hearing  of  the  surrender,  he  re- 
embarked  and  returned  to  Martinique.  The  loss  of  the 
British  on  this  expedition  was  severe ;  but,  in«  consequence 
of  their  continued  fatigues  and  exposure,  they  suffered  more 
by  the  climate  than  by  the  enemy.  Of  the  o£Scers  10  were 
killed,  21  wounded,  and  SO  died  by  the  fever.  Of  the 
Royal  Highlanders,  Ensign  McLean  was  killed,  and' Lieu- 
tenants McLean,  Leslie,  St  Clair,  and  Robertson,  were 
wounded;  ^^ajor  Anstruther  and  Captain  Arbuthnot  died 
of  the  fever ;  and  106  privates  were  killed,  wounded,  or 

*  Letters  fromGuadaloape. 
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died  of  disease.  This  expedition  was  a  tolerably  smart 
training  for  a  young  corps,  who,  nine  months  before,  had 
been  herding  cattle  and  dieep  on  their  native  hills.  * 

*  ''  By  private  aocounts,  it  appears  that  the  French  had  formed  the 
moat  frightftQ  and  abaurd  notions  of  the  '^iSativages  ^Ecosse;"  they 
believed  that  they  woold  neitho*  take  nor  give  quarter,  and  that  they 
were  so  nimble,  that,  as  no  man  could  catch  them,  so  nobody  conld  escape 
them  ;  that  no  man  had  a  chance  against  their  broad-swords ;  and  tha^ 
with  a  ferocity  natural  to  savages,  they  made  no  prisoners,  and  spared 
neither  man,  woman,  nor  child :  and  as  they  were  always  in  the  front 
of  every  action  in  which  they  were  engaged,  it  is  probable  that  these 
notions  had  no  small  influence  on  the  nerves  of  the  miUtia,  and  perhaps 
r^;ulars  of  Guadaloupe."  It  was  always  believed  by  the  enemy,  that 
the  Highlanders  amounted  to  several  thousands.  This  erroneous  enu^ 
mention  of  a  corps  only  800  strong,  was  said  to  proceed  from  the  fre- 
quency of  their  attacka  and  annoyance  of  the  outposts  of  the  enemy, 
who  **  saw  men  in  the  same  garb  who  attacked  them  yesterday  from 
one  direction,  and  again  appear' to-day  to  advance  from  another,  and 
in  this  manner  ever  harassing  their  advanced  position,  so  as  to  allow 
them  no  rest"* 

*  Lctlen  from  Gnadalonpt. 
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SECTION  V. 

CABtFAIGN   IN    NORTH   AXSEICA. 

4 

Second  battalion  43rf  regiment  ordered  to  North  America — Plan 
of  operations  in  that  quarter-^Ticonderoga  and  Croton  Point 
abandoned  on  the  approaph  qf  General  Amherst — Detachment 
tent  against  Niagara^-^Capture  of  thai  fort  by  Sir  William 

•  Johnson'*^ Preparations  for  an  attack  on  Qfidfcc,  under  Gene' 
ral  Wolfe — Battle  of  the  Heights  qf  Abraham,  and  death  of 
WolfC'-^Surrender  of  Quebec — Remarkable  difference  between 
the  number  of  the  killed  and  toounded  in  the  late  battle — Con^ 
duct  qf  Eraser's  Highlanders  on  that  occasion — Quebec  threat* 
ened  by  M.  Vandreuil — General  Murray  marches  out  and 
gives  him  battle — Forced  to  retire  after  a  severe' and gaUant 
contest  eigainst  superior  numbers — Qudtec  besieged  by  Gene- 
ral  Levi — Siege  soon  raised — Reasons — Montreal  threatened 
by  Amherst — Lord  Golville  destroys  the  shipping  above  Que* 
hee — General  Amherst  descends  the  St  Latiorenee  to  Mont" 
reaU^Is  there  joined  by  General  Murray  and  Colonel  Havi' 
land — Surrender  qf  Montreal^  and  qf  M*  Vandreuil — Com- 
jdetioH  qfthe  conquest  of  Canada. 

The  Highlanders  were  embarked  from  Guadaloupe  for 
North  America,  where  they  arrivedearly  in  July,  and  about 
the  end  of  the  same  month.  Major  Gordon  Graham  was  or- 
dered by  General  Amherst,  then  at  Crown  Point,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  Sd  battalion,  and  to  march  them  up  to 
Oswego,  and  afterwards  to  join  either  General  Frideaux^s 
expedition,  or  his  own  army,  as  circumstances  might  render 
necessary.  After  reaching  head-quarters,  the  two  battalions 
were  combinec^  and  served  in  conjunction  during  the  latter 
period  of  this  campaign,  which  comprehended  three  very 

important  enterprises.      Major-General  Wolfe,  who  had 
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given  fuch  promifle  of  groat  wiiitwry  talents  at  Looisburg, 
was  to  attack  Quebec  from  Lower  Canada,  while  General 
Amherst,  now  Coinmander-in*chirf,  and  successor  of  Grene- 
ral  Abercvpmby,  should  endeavour  to  form  a  communi- 
cation, and  co-operate  with  him  through  Upper  Canada. 
General  Prideaux  was  to  proceed  against  Niagara,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  aaemy  from  giving  any  interruption  to  Ge« 
neral  Amherst^s  operations  <m  that  side,  and  endeavour 
to  get  possession  of  the  strong  and  important  post  near  the 
falls.  Thiis  grtet  and  compre}iensive  combination,  had  it 
been  successful,  would,  in  that  campaign,  have  driven  the 
enemy  out  of  all  their  territories  in  North  America.  The 
army  under  the  Commander-in-chief  was  first  put  in  motion, 
and  consisted  of  the  Royals,  17th,  27th,  Royal  Highlanders, 
ff5th,  Montgomery'^s  Highlanders,  nine  battalions  of  Provin* 
duds,  a  battalion  of  light  infantry,  and  a  body -of  Rangers 
and  Indians,  with  a  detachment  of  artillery.  Wlien  joined 
by  the  Sd  battalion  of  the  Royal  Highlanders  from  the 
West  Indies,  this  army  amounted  to  14,500  men.  At  Fort 
Edward,  the  pcHnt  of  rendezvous,  the  whole  wore  assembled, 
oa  the  19th  of  VTune ;  and  the  1st  battalion  of  Royal  High^ 
landers  and  li^t  infantiy  of  the  army  who,  a  few  days  be* 
fore,  had  been  detached  in  front  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Grant  of  the  48d  regiment,  were  ordered  to  strike 
their  tents  and  move  forward  next  day«  The  main  body 
followed  on  the  21st,  and  encamped  on  Lake  George,  oa 
the  spot  where  General  Abercromby  had  encamped  the  pre* 
ceding  year,  previously  to  the  attack  of  Ticonderoga.  Con- 
siderable time  was  spant  in  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  attacking  this  formidable  post,  which  the  enemy 
seemed  determined  to  defend,  and  which  had  already  prov- 
ed  so  disastrous  to  our  troops.  On  seeing  the  English  Ge^ 
neral  ready  to  advance,  however,  the  enemy,  having  set  fire 
to  the  magazines  and  buildings,  abandcmed  the  fort,  and  re- 
treated  to  Crown  Point.  The  plan  of  the  campaign,  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  seems  to  have  been,  to  embarrass  and 
vol..  I.  u 
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retaid  the  invading  army,  but  not  to  hazard  any  oonader- 
able  engagement,  nor  to  allow  themselves  to  be  socomplete* 
ly  invested  as  to  make  a  retreat  impractieable;  and,  in 
withdrawing  from  post  to  post,  to  make  an  appearance  as  if 
determined  to  defend  each«  By  these  means  they  hoped 
that  the  advance  ci  the  British  would  be  so  far  retiorded, 
that  the  season  f&t  acti<Hi  on  the  Lakes  would  pass  away 
without  any  decisive  advantage  on  the  part  ol  the  invaders, 
whilst  their  own  force  would  be  gradually  concentrating,  so 
as  to  be  enabled  to  arrest  General  Amherst  in  his  progress 
down  the  St  Lawrence  to  Montreal.  With  these  views 
they  abandoned  Ticonderoga,  which  experience  had  shown 
to  be  so  capable  of  making  a  good  resistance* 

But,  although  the  Greneral  had  reason  to  imagine  that  the 
enemy  would  relinquish  Crown  Point  in  the  same  manner 
as  Ticonderoga,  yet  he  took  measures  as  if  he  expected  an 
obstinate  defence,  or  an  attempt  to  surprise  him  in  his 
march,  recollecting,  no  doubt,  how  fatal  precipitation  and 
false  security  Ikad  recently  proved  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Whilst  he  supointended  the  repairs  of  Ticonderoga,  he  wa9 
also  indefatigable  in  preparing  batteaux  and  other  vessels 
for 'conveying  his  troops^  and  obtaining  the  superiority  on  the 
Lakes.  Intelligence  having  been  received  that  the  enemy  had 
evacuated  Crown  Point,  and  had  retired  to  the  garrison  of 
Isle  aux  Noix,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Cham* 
pkdn.  General  Amherst  moved  fc^rward  and  took  possession 
of  the  garrison  which  the  French  had  abandoned ;  and^  to 
augment  his  disposable  force,  the  3d  battalion  of  the  Royal 
Highlanders  was  ordered  up ;  Captain  James  Stewart,  with 
160  men,  being  left  at  Oswego.  The  General  having,  by 
great  exertion,  obtained  a  naval  superiority,  determined  to 
embark  on  Lake  Champlain,  but  a  succession  of  storms  com- 
pelled  him  to  abandon  the  further  prosecution  of  active 
movements  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  and  returning  ta 
Crown  Point,  the  troops  were  put  into  winter  quarters. 

The  great  object  of  the  enterprise  had  been  to  form  a 
junction,  and  co-operate  with  General  Wolfe  in  the  rec^uc- 
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tkm  of  Quebec.  Though  this  plan  was  frustrated,  very  im. 
portant  advaBtages  were  derived,  and  a  oo4>peration  so  far 
effected,  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  sending  a  larger  force 
to  oppose  General  Wolfe  in  his  more  arduous  undertaking. 
Before  advandng  towards  Ticonderoga,  Greneral  Amherst 
had  detached  General  Prideaux  mth  the  4Mi  and  46th 
regiments,  the  1st  battalion  of  Royal  Americans,  and  some 
provincial  corps  and  Indians,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
William  Johnson,  to  attack  the  fort  of  Niagara,  a  most  im- 
portant post,  which  secures  a  greater  number  of  communi- 
cations than  any  in  America.  The  troops  reached  the  place 
of  their  destination  without  (Opposition,  and  investing  it  ia 
form,  carried  onthe  siege  by  r^ular  approaches.  In  a  few 
days  after  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  Prideaux  was 
killed  by  the  accidental  bursting  of  a  mcMtar,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  operations  devolved  on  Sir  William  Johnson, 
who  had,  on  several  occasions,  g^ven  satisfactory  proofs  of 
ability.  To  relieve  a  post  of  sudi  consequencej  great  efforts 
were  made  by  the  French,  and  a  cdnriderabiebody  of  troops 
drawn  from  the  neighbouring  garrisons  of  Detroit,  Verango, 
and  Presque  Isle.  Apprized  of  their  intention.  Sir  William 
Johnson  made  dispositions  to  intercept  them  on  their  march. 
In  the  evening  he  ordered  the  light  infantry  to  post  them- 
selves on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  the  fort,  and  rein- 
fordng  thtttt  the  fcdlowing  momiB^  with  the  grenadiers  and 
46t)i  regiment,  under  ColonelEyreMassey,  and  with  the  44th 
regiment,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Farquhar,  as  a  reserve, 
he  ordered  them  to  wait  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  who 
soon  aippeared  in  sight,  and  immediately  attacked  with  great 
impetuosity.  The  Indians  conmienoed  with  the. war  whoop, 
which  had  now  lost  its  efiect  upon  the  British  soldiers,  and 
met  with  such  a  reception  in  front,  while  the  light  infantry 
and  Indians  in  the  British  service  attacked  them  in  flank, 
that,  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  their  whole  army  was 
put  to  the  rout,  and  M.  D^AuIn-ay  the  commander,  with  a 
number  of  officers,  taken  prisoners.  This  battle  having  been 
fought  on  the  24th  of  July  in  sight  of  the  French  garrison, 
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Jcdmaon  sent  Migar  Httrrey  to  the  cmmnandingoflicer  with 
a  flag  of  truoe,  and  a  list  of  aerenteeii  officers  taken.  He 
immediately  sonendored,  and  the  guaimm,  oonfiistiag  of  607 
men,  marched  out  with  their  baggage,  andi  were  perfectly 
protected  from  insult,  plunder,  or  outrage,  &om  our  Indian 
allies ;  the  conduct  of  the  British  thus  exhibiting  a  remark- 
aSile  contrast  to  the  treatment  which  our  garrisons  had,  in 
similar  drcumslanoea,  experienced,  and  refutii^  the  vague 
pretence,  that  the  excesses  and  cruellies  of  the  Indians  could 
not  be  sestcained.  This  was  the  second  victory  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  had  gained  over  the  enemy,  and  on  both  oc- 
casions, their  commanders  hiul  fiillen  into  his  hands.  Dur- 
ing this  war.  Lord.  Clive  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  both 
selfrtai^ht.gener^  evinced,  in  a  series.of  successful  actions, 
that  genius,  although  uninstnicted)  will,  by  its  native  power, 
Qompeimte  the  want  of  miUtary  experience  and  discipline. 
The  services  of  the  latter  were  particularly  valuable,  from  the 
influence.  whi(cb  bis  justice,  honow^  emd  conciliating  man- 
nerly had  aoqpiued  over  the  Indians^  * 

In  this  csmpsign  General  Amherst  was  successful  in 
every  enterppse  which  he  undertook,  f     His.  fNrogress, 

*  The  services  of  Sir  William  Johnson  were  equally  useful  and  im- 
portant. On  two  occasions  he  had  taken  the  commanders  of  the  enemy 
whom  he  ibught,  and  had  materially  crippled  thdr  power.  As  a  re- 
ward ftr  Ihste  serriect,  he  was  ndied  to  dievank  of  Mijor^Gcnera], 
and  received  a  Parliaineatsiry  gtaal  of  L»  5000j  to  whi^  his  Majesty 
added  the  title  of  Baronet.  Throughout  the  war  he  proved  himsdf  an 
active  and  useful  partizan^  and  displayed  peculiar  talents  for  that  spe- 
cies of  warikre  which  is  hest  calculated  for  the  woods  and  swamps  of 
AmiericB.  His  strict  integrity  and  oODcllisting  manners  gave  him  great 
iniurnce  oti^  the  ladiansand  proviodsl  troops,  whom  he  managed  so 
as  to  render  them  exceedingly  useftil  to  the  service*  ^He  was  a  native 
of  Ireland^  and  had  early  heen  sent  to  America  hy  his  uncle^  Sir  Peter 
Warren^  to  manage  an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  there. 
'  f  The  following  was  the  opinion  of  an  Indian  sachem,  of  the  state  of 
afiUrs  St  the  doae  of  the  campaign  of  17SS : 

"  The  EngUflhy  fonnerly  women,  are  now  tamed  men,  siid  are 
thick  all  over  the  country  as  the  trees  in  the  woods.  They  have 
taken  Niagara^  Cataraque,  Ticonderoga^  Louishurg,.  and  now  lately 
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though  doffr^  intiiiiidAled  th^  enemy  to  sadi  a  degree, 
that,  except  at  Niagara,  ihey  made  little  reristance;  and 
the  ummpaived  dtrength  of  his  army  aAirded  the  best 
prospeet  of  sttcoess  m  his  future  operatioBB.  But,  how- 
ever important  the  reduction  and  possession  of  these 
4pests  might  be,  ftom  the  extent  of  the  country  which 
they  commanded,  they  were  exploits  of  easy  accomplish- 
ment in  ooKiparison  of  the  ocmquest  of  Quebec,  the  object 
to  whidi  all  these  <q)erations  were  subordinate.  That  bring 
conndered  as  the  main  imdertaking,  it  seems  somewhat 
extraordinary,  that,  while  General  Amherst  headed  a  force 
of  14^000  men,  the  diviston  intended  tor  the  reductimi  of 
Quebec  comprdbended  only  the  following  regimeatS)  I6th, 
S8th,  36th,  4ad,  47th,  48th,  58th,  Eraser's  Hi^hnders, 
the  Rangers,  and  the  Grenadiers  at  Louisbui^,  in  all  not 
more  than  7000  effective  men.  But  the  spirit,  intrepidity, 
and  firmness  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  more  than  supplied 
the  deficiency  of  numbers.  This  army,  so  small  in  com- 
parison of  the  importance  of  the  service  expected,  was  for- 
tunate in  being  placed  under  tihe 'command  of  Major-Gene- 
ral Wolfe,  who  had  borne  so  active  a  share  in  the  conquest 
of  Louisburg.  He  was  well  su{q)orted  by  the  Brigadiers 
Monckton,  Murray,  and  Townshend,  (late  Marquis  Town- 
fihend,)  who  executed  his  boldest  and  moai  desperate  outer- 
prises  with  that  gallantry  and  promptitude  which  his  own 
example  was  so  well  calculated  to  inspire. 

Conformably  to  my  intendon  of  noticing  the  service  of 
all  the  Highland  corps  in  this  war»  I  shall  now  give  a  few 
particulars  of  this  expedition,  in  whidi  Fraaor^s  Highland- 
ers served.  A  detail  of  the  whde  wbuld  lead  me  to  a 
more  extended  narrative  than  my  plan  would  admit  ci. 
The  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admirals  Saunders  and 
Holmes,  with  the  transports,  reached  the  Island  of  Orleans 
in  the  end  of  June,  when  the  troops  were  disembarked  with- 

Quebec^  and  they  will  soon  eat  the  remainder  of  the  French  in  Cans* 
da,  or  drive  them  oat  of  the  oonntrjf." 
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out  opposifion.    The  first  attempt  was  to  take  pofisessicm  of 
Point  Levi,  situated  within  caimcm-dbot  of  the  city.     For 
this  service  6«ieral  Monckton,  with  four  regimenta,  passed 
the  river  at  night,  and  next  monmg  advanced  and  took 
possession  of  the  post,  after  driving  in  some  <^  the  eneiny'*s 
regular  troops,  who  skirmished  with  his  advanced  guard. 
Meanwhile,  Colonel  Carlton  took  possesion  of  a  post  in  the 
western  point  of  Orleans.     The  difficulties  of  the  enterprise 
were  at  this  time  fully  ascertained.    C<Miperation  was  not  to 
he  expected  from  General  Amherst,  of  whose  movements  no 
intdligenoe  had  been  rec^ved.     The  enemy,  mcMre  nume- 
rous by  many  thousands,  were  commanded  by  the  Marquis 
de  Montcalm,  an  aUe,  and  hitherto  fortunate  leader,  who 
posted  his  army  on  a  piece  of  ground  rendered  strong 
by  precipices,  woods,  and  rivers,  and  defended  by  entrench- 
ments where  the  ground  appeared  the  weakest.   Apparently 
determined  to  risk  nothing,  and  relying  on  the  strength  ai 
his  pointion,  he  waited  for  an  oppcnrtunity  to  take  advantage 
of  his  opponent :  General  W(dfe  seemed  fully  sensible  of 
the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  surmount,  but  they  served 
only  to  inspire  his  active  mind  with  fresh  vigour.    *  How- 
ever arduous  the  undertaking,  ^  he  knew  that  a  brave  and 
victorious  army  ftids  no  difficulties.^  *     Perceiving  the  im- 
possibility of  reducing  the  jdace,  unless  he  could  erect  his 
batteries  on  the  north  of  the  St  Lawrence,  he  used  many 
military  manoeuvres  and  stratagems  to  draw  his  cautious  ad- 
versary from  his  strong  hold,  and  decide  the  contest  by  a 
battle.      But  Montcalm  was  not  to  be  moved.     General 
Wolfe,  therefore,  determined  to  cross  the  river  Montmo- 
rency, and  attack  the  enemy^s  entrenchments.     According, 
ly  six  companies  of  grenadiers  and  part  of  the  Royal  Ame- 
ricans were  ordered  to  cross  the  river,  and  land  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Montmorency,  while  Generals  Murray  and 
Townshend  were  to  land  higher  up.      The  grenadiers  were 
to  attack  a  redoubt  situated  near  the  water^s  edge,  in  die 

• 

*  General  Wolfe's  Pispatches. 
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hope  that  the  enemy  would  nuke  an  ^ort  in  tfs  defence^ 
and.  thus  bnog  on  the  oigagem^it  so  mvdi  desired.  The 
possession  of  the  place  was  likewise  a  denrahle  object,  as  it 
"would  enable  the  English  General  to  lobtain  a  full  view  of 
the  French  position.  The  grenadiers  who  first  landed^ 
had  orders  not  to  attack  till  the  first  brigade  was  sufiicient- 
\y  near  to  support  ihem.  These  orders  were,  however, 
disDeganded*  Bushing  forwaid  with  impetuosity,  before 
they  were  regularly  formed,  to  attack  the  enemy^s  entrench- 
ments, tfatfsy  were  received  with  so  steady  and  well  directed 
a  fire,  that  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  sustained 
conaderable  loss  before  they  retreated.  TJiey  were  again 
formed  behind  the  brigades,  which  advanced  under  General 
Wolfe,  who,seei]^tfaeplan  of  atiacktptally  disconcerted,  gave 
orders  to  repass  the  river,  and  return  to  the  Isle  of  Orleans^ 
The  loss  on  this  occamon  was  severe,  being  543  of  all  ranks 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The  whole  loss  after  the  land- 
ing of  the  army  till  the  Sd  of  September  was  8  captains, 
6  lieutenants,  1  ensign,  9  seijeants,  and  160  rank  aiul  file, 
killed ;  and  4  field  officers,  16  captains,  S3  subalterns,  SO 
Serjeants,  and  £70  rank  and  file,  wounded.  .  Of  Fraser^s 
Highlanders  18  rank  and  file  were  killed.  Colonel  Fraser, 
Captains  MTherson  and  Simoa  Fraser,.  and  Lieutenants 
Camaxm,  McDonald,  and  H.  McDonald,  and  85  rank  and 
file,  wounded.  That  Greneral  Wolfe  keenly  felt  this  disap- 
pointment, would  appear  from  the  tenor  of  the  following 
general  orders,  which  were  issued  on  the  morning  after  the 
attempt :  '*  The  check  which  the  grenadiers  met  with 
yesterday  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  a  lesson  for  them  for  the 
time  to  come.  Such  impetuous,  irregular,  unscddierlike 
proceedings  destroy  all  ord^,  make  it  impossible  for  the 
commanders  to  form  any  disposition  for  attack,  and  put  it 
out  of  the  general'^s  power  to  execute  his  plan.  The  gre- 
nadiers could  not  suppose  that  they  alone  could  beat  the 
French  army;  and,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
corps  under  Brigadiers  Monckton  and  Tow^nshend  should 
have  tune  to  join,  that  the  attack  might  be  general.     The 
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Toy  firat  fite  of  the  ^leniy  was  niAcieiit  toitepntie  men  who 
had  lost  all  sense  of  ozder  and  mUilsry  discipliBa.  ▲mherst 
and  the  H^ilanderB  akme,  by  the  soldieHike  and  cool  man- 
ner they  were  formed  in,  would  undoubtedly  ha^e  beaten 
back  the  whole  Canadian  army,  if  they  had  rantursd  to  at- 
tack th^n.^ 

It  was  thought  advisaUe  after  this  eheck^  that,  m  fiitarey 
their  efforts  should  be  directed  to  a  UmiUng  abo¥e  the'  to^wn; 
but  as  no  opportimity  offimd  of  annoyiag  the  enemy  bma 
that  quarter,  a  plan  was  formed  amoi^  a  ^^  choice  of  difflU 
cultieift,^  for  conveying  the  troops  farther  down,  and  landing 
them  by  night,  in  the  hopes  oi  beii^  aUe  to  ascend  the 
Heights  of  Abraham^  and  so  gain  possesion  of  the  ground 
en  the  bank  of  the  city,  where  the  fortifications  were  weak- 
est. '  These  heights  rise  abruptly  from  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and,  in  n  great  measin^,  conmoand  the  oily  Gtoaa  that 
quarter.'  *  The  dangers  and  difficulties  attending  the  ezecu* 
fikm  of  thts^design  were  particular^  disoours^png ;  but  the 
season  was  oensiderafaly  advanced,  and  it  was  neeessary  to 
mttempt  somedling^  however  desperate.  The  late  check, 
though  it  had  taught  th^n  cauUou,  had  in  no  dsgsem  damp- 
ed the  courage,  orshaken  the  fimmess  of  the  troops..  The 
ardour  of  the  General  was  unabated,  notwithstanding  his 
great  debility  of  body,^  occastoaed  by  disappmntm^it  and 
agitation  of  mind  on  account  of  the  last  failure.  On 
the  Iftth  of  September,  about  san  bour  after  mkbught, 
lisur  regiments  of  iaCuatry,  with  the  Highlanders  and 
gnmadiers,  were  embarked^  in  flat4)ottomed  boats,  under 
the  cotomaud  of  Brigadier«<9reiieral$  Murray  and  Monck- 
ton.  Ckaeral  Wolfe  accompanied  them,  and  was  among 
the  first  thut  landed*  The  rapidity  of  the  stream  carried 
some  of  the  boats  beyond  the  mark.  CdLonel  Howe,  who 
was  first  on  shore  with  ihe  light  infantry  and  the  High- 
landers, ascended  the  woody  precipices,  and  dislodged  a 
osptain^s  guard,  which  defended  a  small  entrenched  nanow 
path,  by  which  the  rest  of  the  forces  could  reach  the  summit. 
They  then  mounted  without  mudi  farther  molestation,  an^ 
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O^ienl  Wolfe  Ibniied  dM»i  as  thej  armed  <m  the  summit. 
Some  time  was  neeeMnrily  occupied  m  the  aseent,  as  the  pre- 
eipice  was  so  steep,  that  the  soldiers  w«re  obliged  to  scram- 
Ue  up  by  the  aid  of  the  rugged  projections  of  the  rocks,  and 
the  btanches  of  tike  trees  ami  shrubs  growing  on  the  eUffik 
By  day-break  the  order  of  battle  was  fi»rmed.    When  Mont- 
calm heaid  that  the  British  were  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham, 
he  eoatideied  it  merdy  as  a  feint  to  force  him  out  of  his 
fttong  hold.    But  be  was  soon  convinced  of  the  truth,  and^ 
ixMnprehending  the  ftill  forcie  of  the  advantage  gained,  he 
saw  that  a  battle  was  no  longer  to  be  avoided,  and  that  up- 
on Ae  issue  depended  the  fate  of  Quebec.     He  accordingly 
fldade  the  neoessaty  prepaiations  with  judgment  aiad  promp- 
titude'; and,  quitting  the  camp  at  Montmorency,  moved 
fbrward  to  attack  the  English.     H»  right  and  left  wing 
were  equally  Itemed  of  reguhnr  and  piuvmdal  troops,  while 
his  centre  censisfed  of  a  column  of  Europeans,  with  two  fields- 
pieces.     Some -brash  wood  in  hw  frant'  andiflanks  he  filled 
with  Indians  and  marksmen,  die  rest  of  die  Indians  and 
Canadians  extending  to  the  right.    The  Britadi  fhmt  line 
waa  composed  of  the  Grenadiers,  ISth,  Mth,  SSth,  High« 
landers,  and  'Mdi.    The  left  of  the  Sue-  was  covered  by  the 
light  infantry,  and  the  47th  regiment  formed  the  reserve. 
The  irregular  fire  of  the  Canadians  and  Indians  was  ex- 
tremely galUng  to  the  EngUsh  Ime,  and  was  particukrly 
directed  against  the  offieem,  whose  <  dress  and  conspicuous 
exertions  exposed  them  the  more  to  the  enemy*    T%e  troops 
were  ordered  to  reserve  their  fite  till  the  main  body  of  the 
«nemy  were  within  fioity  yatih.    At  that  distance  the  whole 
fine  poured  in  a  general  disdiarge  of  musketry.     This  was 
repeat^,  and  eomplet^y  checked  the  enemy  in  front  Foil- 
ed in  this  attempt,  they  immediately  directed  an  attack  <m 
the  left  of  thd  British  line,  where  diey  were  as  warmly  re- 
ceived, and  as  efltetually  checked.     Unable  any  longer  to 
withstand  the  continued  and  well  directed  fire  poured  in 
upon  them,  they  began  to  give  way.      At  this  critical  mo- 
ment General  Wolfe  was  mortally  wounded,  having  before 
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received  Wo  wounds  which  lie  had  oonoeaied.  Neariy  at 
the  same  time  the  Maiquis  de  Montcahn^  who  had  placed 
himgelf  on  the  left  of  his  line,  immediatdy  fronting  our 
right  where  Greneral  Wolfe  8tx)od,  ^cperienoed  the  atmke  fate* 
Soon  afterwards  the  two  second  in  oommand,  Goienils 
Moncklon  and  Severeigues,  were  req>eetiYely  carried  wound- 
ed from  the  field.  Theise  disasters,  instead  of  dtsoouragiBg, 
seemed  only  to  animate  the  Uxxqps,  and  every  separate  corps 
appeared  to  exert  itself  lor  its  own  peculiar  hpnour,.  Briga- 
dier Murray  briskly  advanced  with  the  troops  under  his 
command,  and  soon  fardoe  the  caatre  of  the  aiemy^  '^  when^ 
the  H^hland^rs  taking  to  thdir,  broadswords,  tdl  in  amcM^ 
them  with  irresistible  impetuosity,  and  droye  them  back  with 
great  slaiighten'^  *  Gn^ieral  Tplnisbend,  on  whom  the 
comwiand  had  now  devolved,  hastotied  to  the  centre^  where 
he  found  some  confusion  from  the  n^pid  pursuit  Scarcely 
had  he  re*farmed  the  line,  when  Monsieur  de  Bougainville 
appeared  in  rear,  leading  on  8000  freshmen,  with  whom  he 
had  marched  frpm  Cape  Rouge  the  moment  heheard  of  the 
landing  at  the  Heights.  Two  regiments  were  immediately 
ordered  against  this  body,  which  retired  on  tfaar  approach. 
The  victory  was-noHF  comptetei  The  enany  retk«d  to 
Quebec  and  Pmnt  Levi. 

On  the  12tb  of  September  the  town  surrendered.  Of  the 
enemy  1500  men' were  aliMn,  the  greatest  parjbof  \»hiph  loss 
fell  on  the  European  troops,  whp  made  a  most  gallant  stand 
Their  most  irreparable  loss  was  that  c^  their  brave  and  aUe 
commands.  Wheti  this  gallant  officer  jtbb  informed  that 
his  wound  was  mortal  ;-«<<  So  much  the  better,"  said  he,  i^  I 
shall  not  live  to  see  {he  surrender  of  Quebec."  On  the  side 
of  the  British  the  loss  was  also  severe,  not  less  from  the  num- 
ber, than  from  the  rank  and  character  of  those  who  fell. 
The  death  of  the  young  commander  was  a  national  loss. 
Possessing  by  nature  a  heroic  spnrit  and  an  ^ctraordinary 
capapity,  he  was  eager  to  acquire  every  species  of  miti* 

*  General  Account.  . 
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tary  knowledge  whidi  study  or  actual  service  ooukl  bestow* 
'^  BmTe,  above  all  estimation  of  danger,  he  wm  also  gene- 
rous, gentle,  complaisaat,  and  humane,  the  pattern  of  the 
officer,  the  darling  of  the  soldier.  There  was  a  suUimity  in 
his  genius  which  soared  above  the  pitch  of  ordinary  minds ; 
and,  had  his  &cttlties  been  exerased  to  their  full  extent  by 
ojqportunity  and  actioBs,  had  hb  judgment  been  fully  nuu 
tured  by  age  and  expmence,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have 
rivalled,  in  reputation,  the  most  celebrated  captains  of  anti« 
quify.^  As  he  lay  on  the  field,  he  was  told,  <<  They  fly.^ 
He  opened  his  eyes,  and  asked.  Who  are  flying?  When  an- 
swered it  was  the  enemy,  ^^  Then,^ saidhe,  ^'  I  die  happy ,^ 
and  be  immediately  expired.  The  loss  of  the  British  con- 
sisted of  1  major-general,  1  captain,  7  subaltems,  S  Serjeants,' 
and  45  rank  said  file,  killed ;  and  1  brigadi^-geneial,  4  staff 
cdicers,  12  captains^  S6  subalterns,  5B5  Serjeants,  4  drummen^ 
and  406  rank  and  file,  wounded.  Of  these  the  Highiandens 
had  Captain  Thomas  Boss  of  Culrossie,  Lieutenant  Roderick 
Macneil  of  Barra,  Alexander  Macdonald  of  Barrisdale, 
1  Serjeant,  and  14  rank  and  file,  killed ;  and  Captains  John 
Macdonell  of  Lochgary,  Simon  Fraser  of  Inverallochy, 
Lieutenants  Macdonell  of  Kqipoch,  Aidiibald  Campbell, 
Alexander  Campbell,  John  Douglas,  Alexander  Eraser 
semor,  and  Ensigns  James  Madcenzie,  Malcolm  Fraser, 
Alexander  Gregorson,  and  7  Serjeants,  181  rank  and  file, 
wounded. 

The  dispEoportkm  in  the  number  of  the  .killed  to  that  of 
the  wounded  in  this  action  is  remarkable,  and  must  be  as- 
cribed  to  the  unsteady  and  distant  fire  of  the  enemy.  In 
the  affair  of  Tlconderoga,  when  the  enemy  were  covered 
and  suffidently  near  to  take  a  proper  aim,  the  number  killed 
of  the  Royal  Highlanders  was  within  a  few  of  the  number 
wounded ;  whereas,  on  this  occasion,  Fraser^s  Highlanders 
had  more  than  nine  men  wounded  for  every  one  killed.  On 
the  Heights  of  Abraham,  our  army  seems  to  have  suffered 
firom  the  want  of  sharpshooter^,  a  species  of  force  of  which 
the  proper  use  was  not  then  fully  understood.     Whilst  our 
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fine  wtoad  wsitiag  the  adftance  of  the  Meiiiy,  naiiy  were 
wounded  by  the  stnggUng  and  budi*ire  0f  the  Canadiiins 
and  Indiau;  but  when  our  line  offened  their  fire^  nd  pi»h- 
ed  forward,  the  enemy  weve  soon  thiovr^  into  eonftMioD, 
and  their  fire  afterwards  had  little  efeet. 

The  intelligence  of  thisirieHiry  waa  reeaired  with  great  ex- 
ultatMffi  in  England;  the  more  so,  ns  the  prcffioiM  accounts 
transmitted,  and  Uie  well  known  difliculties  of  th^  und^tak- 
ing)  had  grren  too  much  cause  to  doubt  of  the  sueeeas  of  the 
attempt.  The  official  intelligence  was  followed  by  many 
pdrate  letters,  oommnnicating  and  explaining  ^rcumstanoes 
which  did  not  appealr  m  the  public  dispatches.  Several  of 
these  pmMe  communications  contained  statements  in  com* 
mendatioa  of  the  conduct  of  different  corps,  and  among  die 
vest  ef  E^vsevV  Highlanders  :-^by  these  it  af^pears  dial  dray 
well  supported  the  character  which  they  had,  the  precednig 
year,  gained  at  Louiiburg.  ^    Anumg  others  we  find,  by  a 
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*  Ysr^s  funQ^t^  <9f  tbii  cetebrat^  expeditioiij  whi^h  bM  indaad 
afforded  then)^  for  raany  ballads  and  songs^  w^re  detailed  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  time.  In  a  publication  of  the  day  it  is  stated^  that  an 
old  Highland  gentleman  of  sevetity  years  of  age^  Who  had  accompanied 
^faaei'i  i«egimeM  ae  a  f^lunieer,  was  particularly  ndtioed'lbr  the  dnte* 
rity  and  ftne-  niih  which  fat  iisd  hk  broadsward,  wb«D  his  rigl- 
inent  chained,  the  eoanij*  On  two  occaaiom  sfnaU  parties  of  them  were 
ordered  to  advance  sword  in  hand,  and  drive  the  sharpshooters  out  of 
some  brushwood  on  the  right,  from  which  they  galled  the  line.  This 
old  nian's  conduct  particularly  attracted  the  notice  of  General  Towns- 
hnid^  whe'  atnl  for  kfHi  aft«f  the  cttgigetntnt,  attA  ptidtiag  hit  gallant 
.bf^Mifopiri  fixj^rtv^  tarptite  bow  l^mld  fctre  his  ivitiTia  etimtvy 
al  8uc|i  an  adyaiiced  ^^g^  ^nd  £>llpw  the  fortune  of  war«  He  was  so 
,  struck  with  the  old  man's  magnanimity,  that  he  took  him  to  England 
along  wfth  him,  and  introduced  him  to  Mr  Pitt.  The  Minister  present- 
ed' htm  to  the  Kitig,  who  waa  graciocnly  pleased  to  gi^e  him  a  ootn- 
niaijim^  with  Itafe^  to  rttom  haoM  ea  fiiil^pign  .  Ukam  gentiBmaD 
wa>  Makolu  AlB^^pheiBon  of  Phoin^i  in  the  oouifty  of  InTeDBeai. 
A  long  and  ruinous  law-suit,  and,  as  he  himself  said,  a  desire  of 
being  revenged  on  the  f'rench  for  their  treacherous  promises  in  1745, 
tnade  him  take  the  field  as  a  soldier.  A  near  relation  of  his  of  the 
tame  name,  when  ^1  advanced  in  years,  (for  he  had  jtined  the  Be» 
beHion  in  17^5,)  acted  nearly  in  a  simikr  manner;  .  In  the  year  1770 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  goings  to  India,  where  he  was  appointed  a 
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ktler  from  a  geMral  oflwer,  that  ^^  the  Highlanders  wem 
partkmlarl J  calouUUifd  (or  this  oNUitty  and  species  of  war- 
fiwe,  iieq[uiriiig  great  personal  exertion.  Their  patience, 
sober  babila»  and  baxdihood,«**^]ieir  bravery,  their  ajplity, 
and  their  dress,  contribute  to  adapt  them  to  this  climate,  and 
reftdear  them  ftimudable  to  the  enemy ."" 
'  To  oonelude  the  events  of  this  campaign,  which  ended  in 
giving  Biitain  the  pjossession  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
richest,  most  populous,  and  most  important  cokmy  of 
France,  General  Townsbend  entered  Quebec,  and  soon  af« 
terwards  embarked  for  EnglaiaKl.  The  Honourable  Gene* 
ral  Jam^  Murray,  with  5000  men^  was  left  to  defend  the 
tis^n  and. the  oonqnered  country,  which :weye  then  threat- 
med  by  Monsieur  Vandrieul,  the  Gov^mor-Geaetttl  of 
Canada,  with  a  £oroe  of  nearly  14,000  men,  stationed  in 
Montreal  and  the  neighbouring  territovy.  Geneod  Mur- 
ray ^aa  ^oddTaMgable  in  repairing  the  ^fortiftmliotts,  and 
putting  the  town  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence ;  but, 
through  the  severity  of  the  season,  and  a(  long  subsistence 
aa  salt  provisions,  the  troops  had  been  so  reduced  by  dis^ 
eaae  and  scurvy,  that,  in  the  month  of  Apnl,  he  had  only 
3000  ^eetive  men.  In  this  sta&e  of  things,  intelligence 
waa  received  that  General  de  Levi,  who  succeeded  Mont- 
calm,  had  arrived  at  Point  au  Tremble,  with  10«000  French 
and  Canadians,  and  500  Indians,  and  that  his  first  object 
waa  to  cut  cS  the  posts  which  the  English  had  established 
in  the  neighbourhood*  Upon  this  information^  General 
Murray  ordered  the  bridges  to  be  broken  down,  and  the 
hmduig-irfaces  to  be  secured  and  strengthened.  He  then 
marched  out  with  a  strong  detachment,  and  took  possession 
of  an  advanced  position,  which  he  retained  till  all  the  out- 
posts were  Irithdrawn,  and  returned  to  the  town  with  little 
loss,  although  his  rear  was  smartly  pressed  by  the  enemy. 
Sensible  of  the  dangerous  posture  of  his  affairs,  with  a  mck- 

cadet^  and  living  to  a  great  i^e,  attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral>  and  died  there  in  the  year  1815,  leaving  a  handsome  fortune  to  his 
reUtionsin  Badenoch. 
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\y  and  reduced  garriflon,  amidst  an  unfiiendly  people,  un- 
protected by  works  calculated  for  defence  against  an  enemy 
so  superior  in  numbers,  and  impatient  of  a  protracted  inege, 
the  General  took  a.resohition  suited  to  his  ardent  mind, 
which  rested  all  his  hopes  on  the  event  of  a  battle.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  marched  out,  on  the  88th  of  April,  with  his 
little  army,  and  formed  them  on  those  heights  which  had 
witnessed  their  former  success.  The  right  wing,  command- 
ed by  Cdionel  Burton,  consisted  of  the  ISth,  48th,  58th, 
and  second  battalion  of  the  60th ;  the  left,  under  Colonel 
Simon  Fraser,  was  formed  of  the  4Sd,  47th,  Wekb  Pum- 
leers,  and  the  Highlanders :  the  85th  and  third  battalion 
60th  composing  the  reserve.  Major  Ualling,  with  a  corps 
of  light  infantry,  covered  the  right,  and  Captain  Donald 
Macdonald  ct  Fraser\(  the  left.  This  order  had  scarce  been 
completed,  when  the  enemy  were  seen  in  full  march.  The 
General  wishing  to  engage  before  they  formed  Une  from 
their  columns,  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  sent  forward  the 
light  infantry,  who  immediately  drove  th^  advance  back 
on  their  main  body;  but,  having  pursued  too  far,  they 
were  fiercely  attacked  and  repulsed  in  their  turn,  and  fell 
back  with  such  confusion  on  the  line,  as  to  impede  their 
fire.  In  passing  round  by  the  right  flank  to  the  rear,  they 
sofFered  much  by  several  vollies  from  a  party  of  the  enemy 
who  were  attempting  to  turn  that  flank.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment a  body  having  advanced  on  the  line  in  front,  made  two 
bold  attemptts  to  charge ;  and,  although  repulsed,  produced 
such  an  impresaion,  that  the  86th  was  called  up  from  the 
reserve.  In  the  meantime,  the  enemy  made  several  despe- 
rate attacks  on  the  left  wing,  their  superior  numbers  ensr- 
bling  them  to  attempt  turning  that  flank  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  right.  In  this  they  so  far  succeeded,  that  diey 
penetrated  into  two-  redoubts,  but  were  driven  out  from 
both  by  the  Highlanders,  sword  in  hand.  The  enemy, 
pushing  forward  fresh  numbers,  at  last  succeeded  in  forcings 
this  flank  to  retire,  the  right  wing  giving  way  at  the  same 
time.    Neglecting,  or  being  unable  to  follow. up  this  advan- 
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tt^9  they  allowed  the  English  to  retire  quietly,  and  to 
carry  away  the  wounded.  These  amounted  to  82  officers, 
679  non.<x>nuniB8io&ed  officers  and  privates :  6  officers  and 
851  rank  andfile  were  killed.  Of  this  numb^  the  Highlanders 
had  Captain  Donald  Macdonald  of  Clanranald,  Lieut^iant 
Cosmo  Gordon,  and  55  non-oonunissioned  officers,  pipers, 
and  privates,  killed :  Colonel  Eraser,  Captains  John  Camp^ 
bell  of  Dunoon,  Alexander  Fraso^,  Alexander  Madeod, 
Charrles  Macdonnell,  Lieutenants  Archibald  Campbell  of 
Glenlyon,  Charles  Stewart,  •  Hector  Macdonald,  Joha 
Macbean,  Alexander  Eraser  senior,  Alexander  Campbell, 
John  Nairn,  Arthur  Rose,  Alexander  Eraser  junior,  Simon 
Eraser  senior,  Archibald  M^Alister,  Alexander  Eraser,  John 
Chishohn,  Simon  Eraser  junior,  Malcolm  Eraser,  and  Do- 
nald M*N^,  Ensigns  Henry  Munro,  Robert  Menxies,  Dun* 
can  Camenm  of  Eassafem,  William  Robertson,  Alexander 
Gregorson,  and  Malcolm?  Fras^,  and  129  noxMronmiissioned 
officers  and  privates,  wounded. 

General  Levi,  although  he  did  not  attempt  an  innaediate 
pursuit,  moved  forward  the  same  evening,  and  took  up  a 
position  close  to  the  town,  upon  which  he  opened  a  fire 

*  This  officer  engaged  in  the  Rebellion  of  1745^  and  was  in  Stewart 
of  Appin's  r^Enent>  which  had  seventeen  -officers  and  gentlemen  of 
the  name  of  Stewart  killed^  and  ten  wounded,  at  CuUodenw  He  was 
severely  wounded  on  that  oocasion,  as  he  was  on  tUs.  As  he  lay  in 
his  quarters  some  dsys  afterwards,  qpeaking  to  some  brother  officers 
on  the  recent  battles,  he  exclaimed,  "  From  April  battles,  and  Murray 
generals,  good  Lord  deliver  me  !"  alluding  to  his  wound  at  Culloden, 
where  the  vanqidshed  blamed  Lord  G^rge  Murray,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  rebel  army,  finr  ^hting  ou  the  best  field  in  tlie  ooun«% 
try  fbr  regular  troops,  artiUery,  and  cavalry ;  and  likewise  allucpng  tp 
bis  present  wound,  and  to  General  Murray's  conduct  in  marching  out 
of  a  garrison  to  attack  an  enemy,  more  than  treble  his  numbers,  in  an 
open  field,  where  their  whole  strength  coultl  be  brought  to  act.  One 
of  those  story-retailers,  who  are  sometimes  about  head-quarters,  lost 
no  time  in  communicating  this  disrespectM  prayer  of  the  reheliious 
clansman.  General  Murray,  who  was  a  man  of  humour  and  of  a  ge- 
nerous mind,  called  on  the  wounded  officer  the  following  morning, 
and  heartily  wished  him  better  deliverance  in  the  next  battle,  when 
he  hoped  to  give  him  occasion  to  pray  in  a  different  manner. 
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at  'five  o^dook.  A  regular  megs  was  now  foroied,  and 
continued  till  the  lOth  of  May,  when  it  was  suddenly  raised, 
the  exu^ny  decamping  and  taking  the  route  towards  Mon- 
treal, and  leaving  all  their  guns  and  stores  in  the  trenches. 
This  event  was  hastened  by  two  causes :  the  expected  ad- 
vance of  Greneral  Amherst  on  Montreal,  and  especially  the 
sijdden  appearance  of  Commodore  Lord  Colville  with  a 
squadrcm  from  Halifax,  who  instantly  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed the  enemy's  ships  above  Quebec.  The  enemy  now 
b^an  to  see  themselves  in  danger  of  being  soon  between 
two  fires,  certain  accounts  having  been  received  of  General 
Amherst'^s  preparations  to  descend  the  St  Lawrence  from 
the  Lakes. 

Genera]  Amherst,  as  I  have  already  stated,  being  oom« 
pelled  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  to  relinquish  his 
intention  of  proceeding  down  the   St  Lawrence  to  co- 
operate with  Wolfe,  had  placed  h)^  tnx^  in  winter  quar- 
ters in  the  month  of  October.     In  May  following,  he  again 
eommenced  operations,  and  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  junction  of  his  army  with  that  of  General 
Murray  at  Montreal.     This  was  the  only  place  of  strength 
which  the  enemy  now  possessed  in  the  country.     Colonel 
Haviland  was  detached  with  a  body  of  troops  to  take  pos- 
session  of  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  and  from  thence  to  penetrate, 
by  the  idiortest  route,  to  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence. 
General  Murray  had  orders  to  proceed  up  the  river  with  all 
the  forces  he  could  muster.   On  the  7th  of  August,  Colonel 
Haldimand  was  sent  with  the  grenadiers,  Bght  infantty, 
and  a  battalion  of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  to  take  post  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Lake,  and  as^st  the  armed  vessds  in 
passing  to  La  Galette.     On  the  10th  of  August,  the  whole 
army  embarked,  and  proceeded  on  the  Lake  towards  the 
mouth  of  St  Lawrence ;  and,  after  a  difficult  navigation 
down  the  river,  in  which  several  boats  were  upset,  and 
about  eighty  men  lost,  landed,  on  the  6th  of  September, 
six  miles  above  Montreal.     On  the  evening  of  die  same 
day,   General   Murray   appeared  below   the  town ;    and 
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so  admirably  were  all  the  anangements  executed^  that  Co- 
Icmel  Haviland  came  down  on  the  following  day  on  the  south 
.  side  of  the  river ;  and  thus,  after  traversing  a  great  tract 
of  unknown  and  intricate  country,  three  armies  united,  and 
were  ready  to  attack  Monsieur  Vandreuil,  who  saw  himself 
thus  surrounded  and  unable  to  move.     He  there£3re  enter- 
ed into  a  correspondence,  which  ended  in  a  surrender,  upon 
what  were  connder«d  favonrdble  terms.     Thus  was  com* 
pleted  a  conquest  the  most  important  that  the  British  arms 
had  achieved  in  the  Western  World,  whether  we  consider 
the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  country  acquired,  the  safety 
that  it  yielded  to  the  English  colonies,  or  the  security  that 
it  afforded  to  the  Indian  trade.     Lord  RoUo  was  imme* 
diately  sent  with  a  body  of  troops  to  take  possession  of  the 
outposts,  and  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  came  in  from  ^1  quarters.     The  judicious  arrange- 
ments  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  spirit  and  enter- 
prise of  General  Murray,  command  our  admiration.    Much 
praise  is  likewise  due  to  the  justice  and  humanity  of  Sir 
William  Johnson,  who,  by  his  unbounded  influence  over 
the  Indians,  so  controlled  them,  that,  from  the  time  the 
army  entered  the   enemy^s  country,  till  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  there  was  no  act  of  barbarity  or  plunder  com- 
mitted. 
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SECTION  VI. 

MONTGOMERY'S  HIGHLANDERS. 

During  the  years  1758  and  1759,  this  corps  stationed  in  Fort  du 
Quesne^Accompant/  General  Amherst  to  Ticonderoga,  S^c*-^ 
Detachment  sent,  under  the  Honourable  Colonel  Montgomery,  to 
restrain  the  incursions  of  the  Cherokees — 'Some  loss  sustained  in 
this  expedition — Indians  possess  themselves  of  Fort  Loudon,  and 
behave  barbarously  to  the  garrison — Colonel  Montgomery  unaUe 
to  Join  the  expedition  against  Montreal* 

While  Lord  John  Murray's  and  Eraser's  Highlanders 
were  engaged  in  these  important  operations,  Montgomery's 
Highlanders  passed  the  winter  of  1768  and  1769  in  Fort 
du  Quesne,  after  it  had  been  occupied  by  Brigadier-Grene- 
ral  Forbes.  In  the  month  of  May  1769?  they  joined  and 
formed  part  of  the  army  under  General  Amherst  in  his  pro- 
ceedings at  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and  the  Lakes. 
The  cruelty  with  which  the  Cherokees  prosecuted  their  re- 
newed hostilities  in  the  spring  of  1760,  alarmed  all  the 
southern  English  colonies,  and  application  was,  in  conse- 
quence, made  to  the  commander-in-chief  for  assistance. 
He,  therefore,  detached  the  Honourable  Colonel  Montgo- 
mery, an  officer  of  distinguished  zeal  and  activity,  with  400 
men  of  the  Royals,  700  Highlanders  of  his  own  regiment, 
and  a  strong  detachment  of  provincials,  with  orders  to  pro- 
ceed as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  the  country  of  the  Che- 
rokees, and,  after  chastising  them,  to  march  to  New  York, 
and  embark  for  the  expedition  against  Montreal.  In  the 
middle  of  June,  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Indian 
town  Little  Keowee,  and  resolving  to  rush  upon  the  enemy 
by  surprise,  he  left  his  baggage  with  a  proper  guard,  and 
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marched  to  Esiatoe,  detaching  on  his  route  the  light  com- 
panies of  the  Boyals  and  Highlanders,  to  destroy  Little 
Keowee.  This  they  performed  with  the  loss  of  a  few  men 
killed,  and  Lieutenants  Marshall  and  Hamilton  of  the 
Royals  wounded;  hut  on  their  arrival  at  Estatoe,  they 
found  the  enemy  had  fled.  Colonel  Montgomery  then  re- 
tired to  Fort  Prince  George.  But  finding  that  the  recent 
chastisement  had  had  no  effect,  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  the 
middle  settlanent.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  met 
with  more  resistance,  for  he  had  S  officers  and  20  men 
killed,  and  26  officers  and  68  men  wounded.  Of  these 
the  Highlanders  had  1  serjeant  and  6  privates  killed,  and 
Captain  Sutherland,  Lieutenants  Macmaster  and  Mac- 
kinnon,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  Munro,  and  1  serjeant,  1 
piper,  and  24  rank  and  file,  wounded.  Having  completed 
this  service,  he  ag^dn  returned  to  Fort  Prince  George. 
Meanwhile,  the  Indians  were  not  idle.  They  laid  siege  to> 
or  rather  blockaded.  Fort  Loudon,  a  small  fort  on  the  i»n- 
fines  of  Virginia,  defended  by  200  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Denure,  and  possessing  only  a  small 
«tock  of  provisions  and  ammunition.  The  garrison,  too  weak 
to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  field,  was  at  length  compel- 
led by  famine  to  surrender,  on  condition  of  being  permitted 
to  march  to  the  English  settlements ;  but  the  Indians  ob- 
serving the  convention  no  longer  than  their  interest  requir- 
ed, attacked  the  garrison  on  their  march,  and  killed  all  the 
officers,  except  Captain  John  Stuart.  * 

These  transactions  detained  Colonel  Montgomery  and  his 
regiment  in  Virginia,  and  prevented  their  joining  the  expe- 
dition to  Montreal  as  was  intended. 

Every  object  for  which  war  had  been  undertaken  in 
America  being  now  accomplished,  the  attention  of  Govern- 

*  This  officer^  who  was  of  the  family  of  Stewart  of  Kinchardine  in 
Strathspey,  and  father  of  the  late  Greneral  Sir  John  Stuart,  Count  of 
Maida,  acted  the  same  part  towards  the  Indians  as  Sir  William  John- 
son, and,  80  far  as  his  more  confined  power  and  influence  extend* 
ed,  with  e<)uid  success. 
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ment  was  called  to  the  West  Indies,  where  the  posse^- 
sion  of  Martinique  gave  the  eauemy  great  oppcnrtunities 
of  annojring  our  commerce  in  those  seas.  The  feeble  at- 
tanpt  made  by  General  Hopson  and  Commodore  Moore, 
in  17599  showing  the  French  their  danger  more  clearly,  had 
induced  them  to  make  every  exertion  to  strengthen  thdbr 
fortified  posts,  and  to  maintain  a  larger  garrison  in  the 
than  formerly,  so  that  what  faiight  at  first  have  been 
with  comparatively  little  loss,  was  now  likely 
to  be  a  woA  of  time,  bloodshed,  and  labour. 
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SECTION  VII. 

Attempt  on  the  Idand  of  Dammique-^Spirited  attach  of  the  High" 
landers  and  grenadiers  an  the  enemy* s  entrenchments-^SurreH" 
der  of  the  colonjf-^Preparations  Jot  an  attack  on  Martinique 
and  the  Havannah — Martinique  surrendered  to  the  British 
arms — Share  of  the  Highlanders  in  this  enterpfise*»^Submis^ 
sum  qfaU  the  WindiMtrd  Islands. 

Ordebs  were  sent  to  North  America  to  prepare  a  large 
body  of  troops  for  the  West  Indies.  Among  these,  the 
four  Highland  battalions  were  particularly  specified :  ^*  As 
their  sobriety  and  abstemious  habits,  great  activity,  and 
capability  of  bearing  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  ren- 
dered them  well  qualified  for  that  climate,  and  for  a  broken 
and  difiicult  country.*^  ♦ 

Owing  to  the  differences  in  the  cabinet  at  home,  and  the 
change  of  ministers,  these  orders  were  not  followed  up, 
and  only  a  few  troops  reached  the  West  Indies  from  North 
America.  Our  commanders  being  thus  unable  to  attempt 
Martinique,  Colonel  Lord  Rollo,  and  Commodore  Sir 
James  Douglas,  with  a  small  land  force  and  four  ships  ^ 
war,  undertook  an  expedition  against  Dominique. 

This  force  consisted  of  part  of  the  garrison  of  Guada^ 
loupe,  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  of  the  4th  and 
Sf  d  regiments,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Melville,  and  6  companies  of  Montgomery's  Highlanders 
and  others,  who  had  been  sent  from  New  York,  f     Arriv- 

*  General  InstructionSy  dated  Whitehall^  1759. 

t  The  transporta  fh>m  New  York,  conyeying  nearly  5iOOO  men, 
were  scattered  in  a  gale  of  wind.  A  company  of  Montgomery's,  in  a 
small  transport,  were  attacked  by  a  French  privateer,  which  they  beat 
off,  with  the  loss  of  Lieutenant  M'Lean  and  6  men  killed,  and  Captain 
Robertson  and  11  men  wounded. 
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ing  off  Dominique  on  the  6th  of  June  1761,  they  imme^ 
diatelj  landed,  and  marched,  with  little  opposition,  to  the 
town  of  Roseau.  From  some  entrenchments  above  the 
town,  the  enemy  kept  up  a  galling  fire.  These  Lord 
Rollo  resolved  to  attaek  without  delay,  particularly  as  he  had 
learned  that  a  reinforcement  from  Martinique  was  shortly 
expected.  This  service  was  performed  by  himself,  and  Co- 
lonel Melville,  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  light  in- 
fantry, and  Highlanders,  with  such  vigour  and  success,  that 
the  enemy  were  driven,' in  succession,  from  aU  their  works. 
So  sudden  was  the  charge  of  the  grenadiers  and  Highland- 
ers, that  few  of  the  British  suffered.  The  governor  and 
his  staff  being  taken  prisoners,  surrendered  the  colony  with- 
out more  opposition.  This  was  the  only  service  performed 
in  the  American  seas  during  the  year  3761. 

In  the  following  year,  it  was  resolved  to  resume  active 
operations,  and  to  attempt  Martinique  and  the  Havannah, 
two  of  the  most  important  stations  in  the  possession  of  the 
French  and  Spaniards.     The  plan  of  operations  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  now,  therefore,  resumed,  and  eleven  regi- 
ments having  embarked  in  North  America  arrived  at  Bar- 
badoes  in  December.      There  they  were  joined  by  four  re- 
giments who  had  been  at  the  attack  of  Belleisle,  and,  being 
reinforced  by   some*  corps  from  the    islands,  the   whole 
•  force  amounted  to  eighteen  regiments,  under  the  command 
of  Major-General   Monckton,   and  Brigadiers   Haviland, 
James  Grant,  (of  Montgomery's   Highlanders,)   Rufane, 
and  Walsh,  and  Colonel  Lord  BoUo.     The  naval  arma- 
ment consisted  of  18  sail  of  the  line,  with  frigates,  bomb- 
vessels,  and  fire-ships,  under  Rear-Admiral  Rodney.      In 
this  force  were  included  three  battalions  of  Highlanders, 
viz.  Montgomery's  regiment,  and  the  1st  and  2d  battalions 
of  Lord  John  Murray's.      Eraser's  remained  in   North 
America. 

This  powerful  armament  sailed  from  Barbadoes  on  the 
6th  of  January  1762,  and  on  the  8th,  the  fleet  anchored  in 
St  Ann's  Bay,  Martinique.      An  immediate  landing  was 
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effected  without  loss.     Brigadiers  Grant  and  Haviland  were 
detached  to  the  Bay  of  Ance  Darlet,  where  they  made  a 
descent  without  opposition.     On  the  16th,  General  Monck- 
ton  and  the  whole  army  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cas  de  Navire,  under  Mome  Tortueson  and  Mome  Gamier, 
two  considerable  eminences  which  overlook  and  complete- 
ly command  the  town  and  citadel  of  Fort  Royal.      Till 
these  were  carried,  the  town  could  not  be  attacked  with  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  success ;  but  if  the  enterprise  should 
prove  successful,  the  enemy,  without  being  able  to  return  it, 
would  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  these  commanding  heights, 
from  whence  every  shot  would  plunge  through  the  roof  to  the 
foundation  of  every  house  in  the  town.      Suitable  precau- 
tions had  therefore  been  taken  to  secure  these  important 
stations  against  attack.     Like  the  other  high  grounds  in  this 
island,  they  were  protected  by  very  deep  and  rocky  ravines, 
and  their  natural  strength  was  much   improved  by  art. 
Mome  Tortueson  was  first  attacked.     To  support  this  ope- 
ration, a  body  of  troops  and  marines,  (800  of  the  latter 
having  been  landed  from  the  fleet,)  were  ordered  to  advance 
on  the  right,  along  the  sea  side,  towards  the  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  two  redoubts  near,  the  beach.     Flat- 
bottomed  boats,  each  carrying  a  gun  and  manned  with 
sailors,  were  ordered  close  in  shore  to  support  this  move- 
ment.    On  the  left  a  corps  of  light  infantry  was  to  get 
round  the  enemy'^s  left,  whilst  the  attack  on  the  centre  was 
made  by  the  grenadiers  and  Highlanders,  supported  by  the 
main  body  of  the  army ;  all  to  be  under*  cover  of  the  fire  of 
the  new  batteries,  which  had  been  hastily  erected  on  the  op- 
posite ridges.     With  their  usual  spirit  and  activity,  the 
sailors  had  dragged  the  cannon  to  the  summit  of  these  al- 
most perpendicular  ridges  on  which  the  batteries  had  been 
erected.     The  necessary  arrangements  were  executed  with 
great  gallantry  and  perseverance.    The  attack  .succeeded  in 
every  quarter.     The  works  were  carried  in  succession ;  the 
enemy  driven  from  post  to  post ;  and,  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle, our  troops  became  masters  of  the  whole  Mome.    Thus 
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far  they  had  proceeded  with  success ;  but  nothing  decisive 
could  be  done  without  possesnon  of  the  other  eminence  of 
Gamier,  which,  from  its  greater  height,  enabled  the  enemy 
to  cause  much  annoyance  to  our  troops.  Three  days  passed 
ere  proper  dispositi<»is  could  be  made  for  driving  them  from 
this  ground.  The  preparations  for  this  purpose  were  still 
unfinished,  when  the  enemy^s  whole  force  descended  from 
the  hill,  and  attacked  the  British  in  th^r  advanced  posts. 
They  were  immediately  repulsed ;  and  the  trdops,  carried 
forward  by  their  ardour,  converted  defence  into  assault, 
and  passed  the  ravines  with  the  fugitives.  '*  The  High- 
landers, drawing  their  swords,  rushed  forward  like  furies ; 
and,  being  supported  by  the  grenadiers  undeif  Colonel 
Grant,  and  a  party  of  Lord  RoUo^s  brigade,  the  hills  were 
mounted  and  the  batteries  seized,  and  numbers  of  the  ene- 
my, unable  to  escape  from  the  raf»dity  of  the  attack,  were 
taken.^  *  The  French  regulars  escaped  into  the  town,  and 
the  militia  fled,  and  dispersed  themselves  over  the  country. 
This  action  proved  decisive ;  for  the  town,  being  command- 
ed by  the  heights,  surrendered  on  the  5th  of  February. 
This  point  being  gained,  the  General  was  preparing  to 
move  against  St  Pierre,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  when  his 
farther  proceedings  were  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  arri- 
val of  deputies,  who  came  to  arrange  terms  of  submis- 
sion for  that  town  and  the  rest  of  the  island,  together  with 
the  islands  of  Grenada,  St  Vincent,  and  St  Lucia.  This 
capitulation  put  the  British  in  possession  of  all  the  Wind- 
ward I^slands. 

The  loss  in  this  campaign  amounted  to  8  ofBcers,  3  Ser- 
jeants, and  87  rank  and  file,  killed ;  and  83  officers,  19  Ser- 
jeants, 4  drummers,  and  850  rank  and  file,  wounded.  Of 
this  loss  the  proportion  which  fell  upon  the  Royal  High- 
landers consisted  of  Captain  William  Cockbum,  and  Lieu- 
tenant David  Barclay,  and  1  serjeant  and  IS  rank  and  file, 

*  Westminster  Jouriutl. 
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killed ;  Major  John  Reid,  Captains  James  Murray,  *  and 
Thomas  Stirling,  Lieutenants  Alexander  Mackintosh,  David 
Milne,  Patrick  Balneaves,  Alexander  Tumbull,  John  Ro- 
bertson, William  Brown,  and  GecNrge  Leslie,  3  Serjeants, 
1  drummer,  and  72  rank  and  file,  wounded.  Of  Montgo- 
mery's Highlanders,  Lieutenant  Hugh  Gordon  and  4  rank 
and  file  were  killed ;  and  Ca.ptain  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
1  Serjeant,  and  S6  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

*  See  an  account  of  his  wound  in  the  article  Athole  Higfalandera. 
This  was  one  of  the  many  remarkable  instances  of  the  rapid  cure  t)f  the 
most  desperate  gun-sfaot  wounds  in  the  climate  of  those  idaiidB,  which 
proves  so  deleterioni  to  European  oonstitutioBS  in  fever  and  inflammaf 
tory  complaints. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

War  declared  against  Spain — Preparations  Jbr  an  attack  on  the 
Havannah — Difficulties  attending  the  enterprise — Narrative 
of  operations  during  the  siege — The  Moro  carried  b^  assault—^ 
Surrender  of  the  Havannah. 

Great  Britain  having  declared  war  against  Spain,  pre- 
parations were  made  to  assail  her  in  the  tenderest  point.  For 
this  purpose,  it  isras  determined  to  attack,  in  spring,  the  Ha- 
▼animh,  the  capital  of  the  large  island  of  Cuba,  a  place  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  Spain,  being  the  key  of  her  vast 
empire  in  South  America,  and  deemed  by  the  Spanish  mi- 
nistry impregnable. 

The  capture  of  this  strong  town,  in  which  the  whole 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies  centered, 
would  almost  finish  the  war  in  that  quarter ;  and,  if  followed 
up  by  farther  advantages,  would  expose  to  danger  the  whole 
of  Spanish  America.  The  command  of  this  important  en« 
terprise  was  entrusted  to  Lieutenant-Greneral  the  Earl  of  Al- 
bemarle, Admiral  Sir  George  Pocock,  and  Commodore  JBIep- 
pell,  together  with  Lieu tenant-General  Elliot,Major-Generals 
Eeppell  and  La  Fausille,  and  Brigadier-GeneraJs  Haviland, 
Grant,  Lord  RoUo,  Walsh,  and  Reid.  Lord  RoUo,  being 
attacked  by  fever,  was  carried  on  board  ship,  and  proceed- 
ed to  England.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  died  at  Leicester, 
on  his  way  to  Scotland,  and  was  buried  with  military  ho- 
nours. Upon  his  departure,  the  command  of  his  brigade 
was  bestowed  on  Colonel  Guy  Carleton. 

Much  valuable  time  was  lost  in  preparations  at  home ; 
and,  instead  of  reaching  the  West  Indies  in  time  to  sail  for 
their  destination  immediately  after  the  reduction  of  Mar- 
tinique, the  commanders  did  not  leave  England  with  the 
fleet  till  the  month  of  March.  The  best  period  for  action 
in  these  latitudes  was  thus  lost,  and  an  arduous  service  was 
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to  be  undertaken  in  the  most  unhealthy  season  of  the  yean 
One  part  of  the  arrangements,  however,  was  well  executed. 
The  fleet  arrived  off  Cape  Nichola  on  the  27th.  of  May ; 
and  Commodore  Sir  James  Douglas,  with  a  fleet  and  troops 
from  Martinique,  joined  them  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.    The  armament  now  included  nineteen  sail  of  the  line, 
besides  eighteen  frigates  and  smaller  vessels  of  war,  with 
the  Royals,  4th  or  King's  Own,  9th,  15th,  17th,  22d,  ^7th 
or  Inniskilling,  28th,  34th,  35th,  40th,  Royal  Highlanders, 
48th,  56th,  60th,  66th,  72d,  77th  or  Montgomery's  High- 
landers,  90th,  98th,  twa  corps  of  provincials,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  marines   under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell  of 
Glenlyon ;  in  all,  upwards  of  11,000  firelocks.    A  further  re- 
inforcement of  4000  men  was  expected  from  New  York.  As 
the  hurricane  months  were  approaching,  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  depended  on  expedition.   The  Admiral 
resolved,  therefore,  to  run  through  the  Straights  of  Old  Ba- 
hama, a  long,  narrow,  and  dangerous  passage.      This  bold 
attempt  was  executed  with  so  much  judgment  and  prudence, 
tbat  the  whole  fleet,  favoured  by  good  weather,  and  sailing 
in  seven  divisions,  completed,  without  loss  or  interruption, 
a  navigation  which  is  reckoned  perilous  for  a  single  ship,  and 
on  the  5th  of  June  arrived  in  sight  of  the  Havannah. 

The  harbour  of  this  city  is  the  best  in  the  West  Indies. 
Its  entrance  is  narrow,  and  is  secured  on  one  side  by  a  fort 
called  the  Puntnl,  surrounded  by  a  strong  rampart,  flanked 
with  bastions,  and  covered  by  a  ditch.  In  the  harbour  lay 
nearly  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  which,  instead  of  making  any 
attempt  to.  oppose  the  operations  of  the  invaders,  secured 
themselves  by  sinking  three  ships  in  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, and  throwing  an  iron  boom  across  it.  The  prepara- 
tions being  completed  on  the  7th  June,  the  Admiral  made  . 
a  demonstration  to  land  to  the  westward,  while  a  body  of 
troops  disembarked  to  the  eastward  of  the  harbour  without 
opposition,  the  squadron  under  Commodore  Keppell  having 
previously  silenced  a  small  battery  on  the  beach.  The 
army  was  divided  into  two  corps,  one  of  which,  under  Lieu-^ 
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teBant-Greneral  Elliot,  was  to  cover  the  si^,  and  protect 
the  parties  employed  in  procuring  water  and  provisioi^-* 
a  JZ  of  gLfimportLce,  f»  the  water  wL  sca«e  and 
of  a  bad  quality,  and  the  salt  provisions  were  in  such  a 
state  that  they  were  more  injurious  than  the  climate  to  the 
health  of  the  army.  *  The  other  division  was  commanded 
by  General  Keppell,  and  was  intended  for  the  reduction  of 
the  Moro,  which  comimanded  the  town  and  the  harbour. 
A  detachment,  imder  Colonel  William  Howe,  was  encamp- 
ed to  the  westward,  to  cut  off  the  communicatioh  between 
the  town  and  the  country.  In  this  disposition  the  troops 
remained,  occasionally  relieving  each  other  in  the  hardest 
duties,  during  the  whole  of  the  siege.     The  soil  was  every- 

*  In  this  respect^  as  well  as  in  the  dze  and  quality  of  the  ships  employed 
in  transporting  troops,  there  is  now  a  great  and  important  irapioYementy 
affording  much  additional  security  to  the  health  of  the  troops,  greater  safe- 
ty on  the  Toyage,  and  more  chance  of  success  in  all  enterprises.  Their 
provisions  of  all  kinds  (with  the  exception  of  the  rum)  are  now  of  the 
hest  quality ;  and  from  the  existing  regulations,  which  direct  all  provi- 
sions to  he  surveyed  hy  boards,  composed  of  officers,  it  depends  on 
themselves  if  they  allow  any  had  provisions  to  be  received.  In  fbxmvt 
times,  instances  have  been  known  when,  in  consequence  of  bad  and 
heavy  sailing  transports,  and  provisions  improperly  cured,  voyages  have 
been  so  tedious,  and  the  troops  have  become  so  sickly,  that,  on  reach- 
ing the  destined  point  of  attack,  nothing  could  be  attempted.  Great  im- 
provements are  still  required.  While  new  ram  is  so  notoriously  known 
to  be  ruinous  to  health,  that  even  the  Negroes  call  it  kUl  ike  devil,  it  is 
matter  of  regret  that  the  tro<^  should  continue  to  be  poisoned  by  the 
issue  of  such  deleterious  liquor.  If  good  rum  is  dear,  let  the  supply 
be  discontinued ;  but  when  the  health  of  -the  soldier  is  at  stake,  and 
(considerations  of  humanity  apart}  when  the  value  of  a  soldier's  life 
on  foreign  stations,  and  the  expence  of  supplying  vacancies,  are  consi- 
dered, surely  the  difibrenoe  in  the  value  between  good  and  bad  spi- 
rits, in  the  daily  aUowohce  to  the  troops,  ought  not  to  be  consider- 
ed. On  the  other  hand,  when,  by  proper  encouragement,  a  full  sup- 
ply of  the  best  fresh  beef  for  all  our  West  India  garrisons  can  be  ob- 
ed  from  Trinidad  and  the  Spanish  Main,  a  third  cheaper  than  salt 
pork  and  beef  caii  be  sent  from  Engkmd,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  im- 
portant a  sutject  will  not  be  much  longer  n^ected,  and  that  our 
troops  in  tropical  climates  will  not  be  fed  on  salt  beef  and  pork,  new 
rum  and  dry  bread,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  soldiers,  who  speak 
what  they  feel,  must  in  a  hot  climate  be  "  the  devil's  own  diet" 
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where  so  thin  and  hard,  that  the  greatest  diflSculty  the  be- 
siegers encountered  was  to  cover  themselves  in  their  ap- 
proaches, and  to  raise  the  necessary  batteries.  But,  in  spite 
of  ail  obstacles,  batteries  were  raised  against  the  Moro,  and 
some  othqrs  pushed  forward  to  drive  the  enemy^s  ships  still 
farther  into  the  harbour,  and  prevent  them  from  molesting 
our  troops  in  their  approaches. 

"The  Spaniards  did  not  continue  entirely  on  the  defensive. 
On  the  29th  June,  they  made  a  sally  with  considerable  spi- 
rit and  resolution,  but  were  forced  to  retire,  leaving  nearly 
300  men  behind  them. 

In  the  meantime,  the  three  largest  of  the  British  ships 
stationed  themselves  alongside  the  fort,  and  commenced  a 
furious  and  unequal  contest,  which  continued  for  nearly 
seven  hours.  But  the  Moro,  from  its  superior  height,  and 
aided  by  the  fire  from  the  opposite  fort  of  the  Puntal,  had 
greatly  the  advantage  of  the  ships,  which,  after  displaying 
the  greatest  intrepidity,  were  obliged  to  withdraw,  after 
losing  Captain  Goostrey  of  the  Marlborough,  and  150  men 
killed  and  wounded. 

Sickness  had  now  spread  among  the  besiegers,  and,  to 
complete  their  difficulties,  the  principal  battery  opposed  to 
the  Moro  caught  fire  on  the  8d  of  July,  and  blazed  with 
such  fury,  that  the  whole  was  in  twenty  minutes  consumed. 
Thus  the  labour  of  600  men  for  sixteen  days  was  destroyed 
in  a  few  minutes,  «.d  all  was  to  be  begun  anew.  This  dis- 
aster  was  the  more  severely  felt,  as  the  increasing  sickness 
made  the  duty  more  arduous,  and  the  approaching  hurri- 
cane season  threatened  additional  hardships.  But  the  spi- 
rit of  the  troops  supported  them  against  every  disadvantage, 
and,  while  they  had  so  much  cause  'to  complain  of  their 
rancid  and  damaged  provi»ons,  and  of  the  want  of  fresh  wa- 
ter, though  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  a  river  from  which 
the  small  transports  might  have  supplied  them  in  abun- 
dance, yet  the  shame  of  defeat,  the  prospect  of  the  rich  prize 
before  them,  and  the  honour  that  would  result  from  taking 
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a  place  so  strong  in  itself  and  so  bravely  defimded,   were 
motives  which  excited  them  to  unwearied  exertions. 

A  part  of  the  reinforcement  from  North  America  having 
arrived,  new  batteries  were  quickly  raised,  and  the  Jamidca 
fleet  touching  at  Havanoah,  on  the  passage  home,  left  such 
supplies  as  they  could  spare  of  necessaries  for  the  ^ege. 
Fresh  vigour  was  thus  infused. 

After  various  operations  on  both  sides,  the  enemy,  on  the 
£2d  of  July,  made  a  sortie,  with  1500  men,  divided  into 
three  parties.  Each  attacked  a  separate  post,  while  a  fire 
was  kept  up  in  their  favour  from  every  point,  the  Funtal^ 
the  west  bastion,  the  lines,  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour. 
After  a  short  resistance,  they  were  all  forced  back  with  the 
loss  of  400  men,  besides  many  who,  in  the  hurry  of  retreat^ 
precipitated  one  another  into  the  ditches,  and  were  drown-* 
ed.  The  loss  of  the  besiegers  in  killed  and  woimded 
amounted  to  fifty  men. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  SOth  two  mines  were  sprung  with 
such  effect,  that  a  practicable  breach  was  made  in  the  bas- 
tion, and  orders  were  immediately  given  for  the  assault 
The  troops  mounted  the  breach,  entered  the  fort,  and  form- 
ed themselves  with  such  celerity,  that  the'  enemy  were  cour 
founded,  and  fled  on  all  sides, '  leaving  850  men  killed  or 
drowned  by  leaping  into  the  ditches,  while  600  threw  down 
their  arms.  Don  Lewis  de  Valasco,  the  governor  of  the 
fort,  and  the  Marquis  Gonzales,  the  second  in  command, 
disdaining  to' surrender,  fell  while  making  the  most  gallant 
efforts  to  rdly  their  men,  and  bring  them  back  to  their  posts. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Stuart,  *  who  commanded  the 
assault,  had  only  2  lieutenants  and  IS  men  killed,  with  4 
Serjeants  and  24  men  wounded. 

Thus  fell  the  Moro,  after  a  vigorous  struggle  of  forty  days 
from  the  time  when  it  was  invested.  Its  reduction,  how- 
ever, was  not  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  Havannah. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Governor  opened  a.  well  supported 

*  This  officer  served  afterwards  in  India^  and  commanded  againsl 
Cuddalore  in  1789. 
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lire,  which  was  kept  up  for  some  hours,  but  produced 
little  bloodshed  on  ^ther  side.  The  besiegers  continued 
their  exertions,  and  erected  new  batteries  against  the 
town.  After  many  difficulties  and  delays,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  enemy  exerted  themselves  to  intercept  the  progress 
of  the  batteries,  the  whole  were  finished  on  the  morning  of 
the  ISth  August,  when  they  opened  with  a  general  discharge 
along  the  whole  line.  This  fire  was  so  weU  directed  and 
effectual,  that  at  two  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  the  guns  of 
the  garrison  were  silenced,  and  flags  of  truce  were  hung  out 
from  every  quarter  of  the  town,  and  from  the  ships  in  the 
harbour.  This  signal  of  submission  was  joyfully  received, 
and  on  the  14th  the  British  were  put  in  possession  of  the 
Havannah  nine  weeks  after  having  landed  in  Cuba.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  garrison,  now  reduced  to  less  than  800  men, 
i^ould,  in  testimony  of  esteem  for  their  brave  defence,  be 
allowed  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  be  conveyed  to  Spain 
with  their  private  baggage.  Nine  sail  of  ^e  line  and  seve- 
ral frigates,  with  two  seventy-fours  on  the  stocks,  were 
taken ;  several  more  had  been  sunk  and  destroyed  during 
the  aege.  The  value  of  the  conquest  altogether  was  esti- 
mated at  three  millions.  This  estimate  cannot  be  correct, 
as  the  prize-money  divided  between  the  fleet  and  army  in 
equal  proportions  was  L.  736,183,  2s.  4|d.  The  distribu- 
tion to  the  land  forces  was. 


Commanderrin-Chief,                              L.  122,697  10 

0 

Lieut-Gen.  Elliot,  second  in  eommiind,       24,539  10 

1 

2  Major-Generals,          L.6816  10     6    —    13,638     1 

0 

7  Brigadier-Generals,    ,     1947  11     7    —    13,633     1 

0 

51  Field-Officers,         -          564t  14     1    —    28,629     8 

5 

185  Captains,         -         -         124     4     7i  —    34,082  12 

lOi 

599  Subalterns,          -         -     II6     3     0^—    69,528     3 

oi 

763  Serjeants,              -                 8  18     8    —      6,8l6  10 

6* 

741  Corporals,             -        -       6  I6    6    —      5,112    7 

lOi 

1^,099  Soldiers,        -            -          4     1     8^  —    49,415  15 

Oi 

Fractions  on  the  whole. 

*i 

L.  368,088    0 

81 
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This  important  cmiquest  was  effected  with  the  lo6s  of  11 
officers,  15  Serjeants,  4  drummers,  260  rank  and  file,*  killed; 
4  officers,  and  51  rank  and  file,  who  died  of  their  wounds ; 
89  officers,  14  Serjeants,  11  drummers,  576  rank  and  file, 
i^ounded;  and  i7  officers,  19  Serjeants,  6  drummers,  and  630 
rank  and  file,  who  died  by  ackness.  The  Highland  regiments 
suffered  Uttle..  The  loss  sustained  hj  the  two  battalions  of  the 
.4Sd  regiment  was  2  drummers,  and  6  privates,  killed,  and  4 
privates  wounded ;  the  loss  by  sipkness  consisted  of  Major 
Macneil,  Captains  Robert  Menzies  and  A*  MacdonaJd, 
Lieutenants  Farquharson,  Grant,  Lapsley,  Cunninson, 
jSill,  Blair,  2  drummers,  and  71  rank  and  file.  Of  Mont* 
gamery*6.  Lieutenant  Macvicar  and  2  privates  were  killed, 
and  6  privates  wounded ;  and  Lieutenants  Grant  and  Mac- 
nab,  and  6  privates,  died  of  the  fever.  * 

Immediate  preparations  were  made  for  removing  the  dis- 
posable troops  from  the  Island*  The  1st  battalion  of  the 
42d,  and  Montgomery'^s,  were  ordered  to  embark  for  New 
York,  where  diey  landed  in  the  end  of  October.  All 
the  men  of  the  2d  battalicui,  fit  for  service,  were  drafted  in- 
to the  1st,  the  rest,  with  the  officers,  were  ordered  to  Scot- 
land, where  they  remained  till  reduced  in  the  following 
year.  All  the  junior  ofiicers  of  every  rank  were  placed  on 
half  pay. 

*  The  Kiug  of  Spain  expressed  great  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of 
the  commanders  who  surrendered  the  place.    Don  Juan  de  Pl^do,  the 
governor,  and  the  Marquis  del  Real  Transporter  the  admira],  were  tried 
by  a  council  of  war  at  Madrid^  and  punished  with  a  sequestration  of  their 
estates,  and  banishment  to  the  distance  of  48  leagues  from  theCourt;  and 
the  Viscount  Superinda,  late  Viceroy  of  Peru,  and  Don  Diego  Tavanez, 
late  governor  of  Carthagena,  who  were  on  their  passage  home,  and  had 
called  in  at  the  Havannah  a  short  time  before  the  siege,  were  also  tried, 
on  a  charge  of  assisting  at  a  council  of  war,  recommending  the  surren- 
der of  the  town,  and  sentenced  to  the  same  punishment.     But  the 
conduct  of  Don  Juan  de  Velasco,  who  fell  in  the  defence  of  the  If  oro 
when  il  was  stormed,  was  differently  appreciated.    His  family  was 
ennobled,  his  son  created  Viscount  Moto,  and  a  standing  order  made, 
that  ever  after  there  should  be  a.  ship  in  the  Spanish  navy  called  the 
Velasco. 
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SECTION  IX. 
fbasee's,  moktgomeby^s,  and  eoyal  highlanpebs. 

Farther  operations  in  America  tiU  the  return  of  the  Royal  Highland 
Regiment  to  Europe  in  they  ear  1 767 — BlockadeqfSt  John's^^Sur* 
render  of  theplace-^-^Detachment  sent  to  Fori  Pitt — Outrages  com^ 
mitted  by  the  Indians  on  the  hack-settlers  andtraders^^Detachmen^ 
JtiUs  into  an  ambuscade  of  the  Indians-^Indians  decoyed  out  of 
their  lurking  place,  and  completely  dtfeatedr^Royal  Highlanders 
mnter  at  Fort  Pitt-^^kirmisking  with  the  Indians — Peace--' 
Royal  Highlanders  soon  after  return  to  Irdand^^Prewous  to 
this,  many  of  the  men  either  settle  in  America,  or  volunteer  into 
the  Scotch  FusHeers^^General  dkaraeter  and  remarks. 

We  must  now  return  to  Fraser'^s  Highlanders,  who  re- 
mained in  America,  and  to  the  two  companies  of  Montgo- 
meryX  who  did  not  return  to  New  York,  from  the  expedi- 
ticm  sent  against  the  Indians  in  the  autumn  of  1761,  in 
time  to  embark  with  the  rest  of  the  re^ment  for  the  West 
Indies. 

In  the  summer  of  176S,  a  French  armament  appeared  on 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and,  landing  some  troops,  took 
possession  of  St  JohnV  Commodore  Lord  Colville  having 
recdved  intelligence  of  the  event,  sailed  immediately  to 
blockade  the  harbour  of  St  John^s,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  Colonel  William  Amherst,  with  a  small  force  collected 
from  New  York,  Halifax,  airi  Louisburg.  This  force 
counted  of  the  flank  companies  of  the  Royals,  a  detach-^ 
ment  of  the  45th,  and  two  companies  of  Fraser^s  and  Mont- 
gomery's Highlanders,  with  a  small  detachment  of  provin- 
cials. Colonel  Amherst  landed  on  the  13th  of  September, 
seven  miles  to  the  northward  of  St  JohnX  having  expe- 
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rienced  little  opposition  from  the  enemy ;  and^  pushing  for- 
mardy  took  possession  of  the  strong  port  of  Kitty  Villey  and 
two  other  fortified  heights.  On  the  17th,  a  mortar  battery 
being  completed,  and  ready  to  open  on  the  garrison.  Count 
de  Hausenville,  the  conmiander  of  the  French  troops,  sur- 
rendered by  capitulation.  The  enemy^s  fleet,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  heavy  fog,  had  made  their  escape  two  nights  be- 
fore. The  prisoners  on  this  occasion  were  more  numerous 
than  the  victors.  The  loss  was  1  lieutenant  and  11  rank 
and  file  killed ;  S  captains,  S  Serjeants,  1  drummer,  and  32 
rank  aad  file,  wounded.  Captain  Macdonell  of  Fraser'^s, 
and  Captaii)  Mackenzie  of  Montgomery's,  died  of  their 
wounds. 

After  this  service,  the  detachments  joined  their  respective 
regiments  in  New  York  and  Louisburg,  where  they  pass- 
ed the  ensuing  winter.  During  the  same  season  the  Royal 
Highlanders  were  stationed  in  Albany.  In  the  summer  vi 
1763  they  were  put  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bou- 
quet of  the  60th  regiment,  and  ordered  to  the  relief  of  Fort 
Pitt,  along  with  a  detachment  of  Bouquet's  own  regiment, 
and  another  of  the  77th  Highlanders ;  in  all,  9^6  men, 

A  variety  of  causes  had  combined  to  irritate  the  Indians, 
whose  passions  were  already  inflamed  by  the  intemperate 
use  of  spiritous  liquors.  But  the  principal  causes  of  com- 
plaint were  the  encroachments  of  the  colonial  settlers,  which 
were  greatly  exaggerated  by  French  emissaries,  who  were 
naturally  anxious  to  recover  the  territory  the}*  had  lost,  or 
at  least  to  render  the  possession  of  as  little  advantage  as 
possible  to  the  British,  by  attempts  to  instigate  and  irritate 
the  Indians  against  them.  The  consequence  of  these  irri- 
tations was  so^i  seen.  The  revenge  of  the  Indians  first 
broke  forth  against  those  settlers  and  traders  who  had  chief- 
ly provoked  it.  The  warriors  of  difierent  nations  united, 
and  attacked  in  succession  all  the  small  posts  between  Lake 
Erie  and  Pittsburgh,  while  the  terror  excited  by  their  ap- 
proach  was  increased  by  exaggerated  accounts  of  their  num« 
bers,  and  of  the  destruction  that  attended  their  progress 
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So  little  suspicion  of  these  designs  had  been  enteftained  by 
our  Government,  that  some  of  the  posts  were  dependant  on 
the  Indians  for  their  supplies  of  provisions.  In  those  en- 
terprises they  displayed  no  small  degree  of  sagacity,  and  a 
great  improvement  in  th^  discipline  and  manner  of  fight- 
ing. 

Colonel  Bouquet,  with  his  detachment  and  a  convoy  of 
pro^sions,  reached  Bushy  Run  about  the  end  of  July.  Be- 
yond this  place  was  a  narrow  pass,  having  steep  hills  on 
each  nde,  i^nd  a  woody  eminence  at  the  further  extremity. 
It  was  his  intaition  to  penetrate  this  pass  in  the  night ;  but, 
towards  the  close  of  day,  his  advanced  guard  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  Indians.  The  light  infantry  of  the  42d  re- 
^^ent,  bdng  ordered  to  the  support  of  the  advanced  guard, 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  ambuscade,  pursuing  them  to  a 
ocmsiderable  distance.  But  the  Indians  soon  returned,  and 
took  possessioQ  of  some  neighbouring  heights.  From  these 
they  were  again  driven ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  forced 
from  one  position  than  they  appeared  on  another,  till,  by 
Qoatinual  rmiforcements,  they  became  so  numerous,  that 
they  soon  surrounded  the  detachment,  when  the  action  be^ 
came  general.  The  enemy  made  their  attacks  on  every  side 
with  increasing  vigour,  but  were  constantly  repulsed.  Night 
concluded  the  combat,  which  was  renewed  early  the  follow- 
ing  morning  by  the  enemy,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  fire, 
invariably  retiring  as  often  as  any  part  of  the  troops  ad« 
vanced  upon  them.  Encumbered  by  the  convoy  of  provi- 
sions,  and  afraid  of  leaving  their  wounded  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  our  troops  were  prevented  from 
pursuing  to  any  distance.  The  enemy  becoming  bolder  by 
every  fresh  attack,  a  stratagem  was  attempted  to  entice 
them  to  come  to  closer  action.  Preparations  being  made 
for  af^gned  retreat,  two  companies,  which  were  in  advance, 
were  ordered  to  retire  and  fall  within  the  square,  while  the 
troops  opened  their  files,  as  if  preparing  to  cover  a  retreat. 
This,  with  some  other  dispositions,  had  the  desired  efiect. 
The  Indians,  believing  themselves  certain  of  victory,  and 
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forgetting  th^  usual  precaution  of  covering  themselves  with 
trees  or  bushes,  rushed  forward  with  much  impetuosity.  Be- 
ing thus  fully  exposed,  and  coming  within  reach,  they  were 
vigorously  charged  in  front,  while  two  companies,  making  s. 
sudden  movement,  and  running  round  a  hill,  which  conceed- 
ed  their  approach,  attacked  them  in  flank.  They  were  thus 
thrown  into  great  confusion ;  and,  in  retreating,  they  were 
pursued  to  such  a  distance  that  they  did  not  venture  to 
rally.  Colonel  Bouquet  resumed  his  march,  and  reached 
Fort  Pitt  without  farther  molestation*  In  this  skirmishing 
warfare  the  troops  suffered  much  frcHn  the  want  of  water 
and  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather.  The  loss  by  the  ene- 
my was  1  captain,  2  lieutenants,  1  seijeant,  1  drummer, 
and  44  rank  and  file,  killed ;  and  1  captain,  3  lieutenants, 
1  volunteer,  5  seijeants,  1  drummer,  and  49  rank  and  file, 
wounded.  Of  the*  Royal  Highlanders,  Lieutenant  John 
Graham,  and  James  Mackintosh,  1  serjeant,  and  26  rank 
and  file,  were  killed;  Captain  John  Graham  of  Duch- 
ray.  Lieutenant  Duncan  Campbell,  S  seijeants,  2  drum- 
mers, and  80  rank  and  file,  wounded.  Of  Montgomeiy^a 
Highlanders  1  drummer  and  5  privates  were  killed ;  and 
Lieutenant  Donald  Campbell  and  Volunteer  John  Peebles, 
3  Serjeants,  and  7  privates,  wounded. 

The  Royal  Highland  Regiment  passed  the  winter  in  Fort 
Pitt ;  and,  early  in  the  summer  of  1764,  was  employed  un- 
der Colonel  Bouquet,  now  appointed  Brigadier-G^neral. 
Continued  encroachments  on  the  territories  of  the  Indians 
so  provoked  them,  that  they  retaliated  with  great  fury  on 
the  back-settlers.  To  repress  their  attacks  two  expeditions 
were  ordered ;  one  from  Niagara,  under  Sir  William  John- 
son, and  another  under  Brigadier-General  Bouquet  The 
latter  consisted  of  eight  companies  of  the  4@d,  the  light  in- 
fantry of  the  60th  regiment,  and  400  Yir^ian  marksmen, 
with  a  detachment  from  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  having 
their  faces  painted,  and  their  clothes  made  in  the  Indian  fa- 
shion.  In  this  service  the  troops  traversed  many  hundred 
miles,  cutting  their  way  through  thick  forests,  and  frequent- 
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ly  attacked  by,  and  attacking,  skirmishing  pardes  of  the  In- 
dians, who  were  at  length  so  harassed  with  this  constant  state 
of  warfare,  that  they  sued  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  This 
was  granted,  and  soon  followed  by  a  peace,  which  was  not 
interrupted  for  many  years.  If  this  species  of  warfare  was 
harassing  to  the  Indians,  it  must  have  been  no  less  so  to 
the  troops,  who  were  allowed  no  rest  from  the  month  of 
July  to  January  1766,  when  they  returned  to  Fort  Pitt, 
two  months  after  the  winter  had  commenced  with  great  se- 
verity. Although  forced  to  march  through  woods  of  im- 
mense extent,  where  the  snow  had  attained  a  d^pth  un- 
known in  Europe,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  in  these  wx, 
months,  three  of  which  they  were  exposed  to  extreme  heat, 
and  two  to  an  equal  excess  of  cold,  with  very  Uttle  shelter 
from  either  extreme,  and  frequently  disturbed  by  an  ac- 
tive, though  not  a  formidable  enemy,  the  Highlanders  did 
not  leave  a  man  behind  from  fatigue  or  exhaustion.  *  Three 
men  died  of  sickness ;  and  when  they  returned  to  Fott  Pitt, 
there  were  only  nineteen  men  under  charge  of  the  sur-. 
geon.-f* 

The  re^ment  was  now  in  better  quarters  than  they  had 
been  for  several  years.  They  were  much  reduced  in  nun^ 
bers,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  extent,  nature, 
and  variety  of  service  in  which,  amidst  the  torrid  heats  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  rigorous  winters-  of  North  Ame* 

*  In  the  month  of  Aiq;ast  1765>  Ctptain  (afWrwarda  Greneral  Sir 
Thomas)  Stirling  was  detached  with  Lieutenants  Macculloch  and 
Edington  and  100  men^  and  sent  first  down  the  Ohio^  and  then  1600 
miles  up  the  Mississippi^  to  Fort  Chartres  in  the  Illinois,  of  which  he 
took  possession  in  October.  He  occupied  this  fort  during  the  winter 
and  spring :  in  June  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  joined  the 
T^inient.  Captain  Stirling  must  have  performed  this  service  with 
great  prudence  and  attention ;  fbr,  after  a  journey  and  vojage  of 
more  than  3000  milesj  and  an  absence  of  ten  months,  he  brought 
his  whole  detachment  back  in  perfect  heahh,  and  without  an  acci- 
dent 

f  Re^mental  Reports. 
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rica,  they  had  been  for  so  many  years  engaged..  During 
the  following  year  they  remained  in  Pennsylvania ;  and,  in 
the  month  of  July  1767»  embarked  at  Philadelphia  for  Ire- 
land. Such  of  the  men  as  chose  to  remain  in*  America,  ra- 
ther than  return  home,  were  permitted  to  volunteer  into 
other  regiments.  The  second  battalion  was  reduced,  and 
one  captain,  twelve  lieutenants,  and  two  enragns  of  the  first 
battalion,  were  placed  on  half-pay.  Captain  Small,  *  who 
was  reduced  to  half-pay,  but  immediately  put  on  the  full- 
pay  of  the  Scotch  Fusileers,  being  deservedly  popular 
among  the  men,  drew  along  with  him  into  that  regiment  a 
great  proportion  of  those  who  volunteered  for  America.  The 
volunteers  were  so  numerous,  that,  along  with  those  who 
had  been  previously  discharged  and  sent  home  as  disabled, 
and  others  who  were  discharged  in  America,  where  they  set- 
tied,  they  reduced  the  number  of  the  regiment  to  a  very  small 
proportion  of  that  which  had  left  Scotland. 

By  their  courage  in  the  field,  and  their  integrity  and  order- 
ly conduct  in  quarters,  this  body  of  men  seem  to  havemadethe 
same  impression  on  the  Americans  as  elsewhere.  One  of  the 
numerous  proofs  of  this  favourable  impression  will  be  found 
in  the  following  extractsfrom  an  article  published  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Gazette,  dated  the  80th  July  1767.  *^  Last  Sundi^ 
evening,  the  Royal  Highland  Regiment  embarked  for  Irer 
land,  which  refi^iment,  since  its  arrival  in  America,  has  been 
distinguiahed  for  ha4g  undergone  most  amazing  fatigues, 
made  long  and  frequent  marches  through  an  unhospitable 
country,  bearing  excessive  heat  and  severe  cold  with  alacrity 
and  cheerfulness,  frequently  encamping  in  deep  snow,  such 
as  those  that  inhabit  the  interior  parts  of  this  province  do  not 
see,  and  which  only  those  who  inhabit  the  most  northern 
parts  of  Europe  can  have  any  idea  of,  continually  exposed  in 
camp  and  on  their  marches  to  the  alarms  of  a  savage  enemy, 
who,  in  all  their  attempts,  were  forced  to  fly.''  The  article  then 

*  Afterwards  well  known  and  highly  respected  as  a  general  officer 
and  lieutenant-governor  of  Guernsey. 
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proceeds:  ^^And^inaparficularmaimer,  the  freemen  of  this 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces  have  most  sincerely  to  thank 
them  for  that  resolution  and  bravery  with  which  they,  under 
Colonel  Bouquet,  and  a  small  number  of  Royal  Americans, 
defeated  the  enemy,  and  ensured  to  us  peace  and  security 
from  a  savage  foe ;  and,  along  with  our  blesangs  for  these 
benefits,  they  have  our  thanks  for  that  decorum  in  beha- 
viour which  they  maintained  during  thrir  stay  in  this  Vnty, 
giving  an  example  that  the  most  amiable  behaviour  in  civil 
life  is  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  good 
soldier';  and  for  their  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  orderly  beha- 
viour, they  have  every  wish  of  the  people  for  health,  ho- 
nour, and  a  pleasant  voyage.^  * 

Having  continued  the  history  of  the  regiment  to  the  ter- 
mination of  hostilities,  and  its  safe  arrival  in  a  friendly 
country,  I  subjoin  a  general  Ust  of  the  total  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  during  the  war. 


TiooDderogBy  7th  July  175S, 

Martaniqiie,  Jantuny  1759, 

Guadaloupe,  February  and  March  1750, 

General  Amherst^s  expedition  to  the 
Lakes,  July  and  August  1759, 

Martinique,  January  and  February 
1762, 

Hftvannah,  June  and  July  17^f  (two 
battalions  present,) 

Expedition,  under  Colonel  Bouquet,  to 
Fort  Pitt  in  Ai^ust  1763> 

Second  expedition,  under  Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Bouquet,  in  1764  and  1765, 

(Total  in  the  seven  years*  war. 
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Comparing  the  loss  sustained  by  this  re^ment  in  the 
field  with  that  of  other  corps,  it  has  generally  been  less 


*  Virginia  Gazette,  Jqly  1767. 
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than  thdirs,  excq>t  in  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Ticonderoga. 
I  have  conversed  with  several  officers  who  served  in  the 
corps  at  that  period,  and  they  uniformly  accounted  for  the 
moderate  loss  from  the  celerity  of  their  attack,  and  the  use 
of  the  broad  sword,  which  the  enemy  could  never  with- 
stand :  this,  likewise,  was  the  opinion  of  an  old, gentleman, 
one  of  the  original  aoldiers  of  the  Black  Watch,  in  the 
ranks  of  which,  although  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, he  served  till  the  peace  of  1748:  he  informed  me 
thaty  although  it  was  believed  at  home  that  the  regiment  had 
been  nearly  destroyed  at  Fontenoy,  the  thing  was  quite  the 
reverse ;  and  that  it  was  the  subject  of  general  observation 
in  the  army,  that  their,  loss  shoidd  have  been  so  small, 
considering  how  actively  they  were  engaged  in  different 
parts  of  the  field.  ^^  On  one  occasion,^  said  the  res^pectable 
veteran,  who  was  animated  with  the  subject,  ^^  a  brigade  of 
Dutch  were  ordered  to  attack  a  rising  ground,  on  which 
were  posted  the  troops  called  the  King  of  France^s  own 
Guards.  The  Highlanders  were  to  support  them.  The 
Dutch  conducted  their  march  and  attack  as  if  they  did  not 
know  the  road,  halting,  and  firing,  and  halting,  every 
twenty  paces.  The  Highlanders,  losing  all  patience  with 
this  kind  of  fighting,  which  gave  the  enemy  such  time  and 
opportunity  to  fire  at  th^r  leisure,  dashed  forward,  passed 
the  Dutch,  and  the  first  ranks  giving  their  firelocks  to  the 
rear  rank,  they  drew  their  swords,  and  soon  drove  the 
French  from  their  ground.  When  the  attack  was  conclud- 
ed,  it  was  found  that  of  the  Highlanders  not  above  a  dozen 
men  were  killed  and  wounded,  .while  the  Dutch,  who 
had  not  come  up  at.  all^  lost  more  than  five  times  that  num- 
ber." 

Puring  the  preceding  war,  the  regiment  was  fortunate 
in  possessing  an  excellent  corps  of  officers,  men  of  respecta- 
ble character,  education^  iM^d  family,  several  of  whom  were 
distinguished  for  superior  professional  acquirements,  and 
for  their  accomplishments  as  gentlemen.  The  number  of 
officers  in  the  year  1759)  including  the  chaplains  and  medir 
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cal  staff  of  both  battalions,  was  88.  Of  this  number,  seven 
only  rose  to  be  general  officers,  Francis  Grant  of  Grant, 
John  Reid  of  Strathloch,  or  Baron  Reid ;  Allan  Campbell 
of  Glenure ;  James  Murray,  (son  of  Lord  George  Murray ;) 
John  Campbell  of  Strachur ;  Thomas  Stirling  of  Ardoch ; 
and  John  Small.  Those  who  became  field-officers  were, 
Grordon  Graham ;  Duncan  Campbell  of  Inneraw  ;  Thomas 
Graham  of  Duchray;  John  Graham  his  brother;  Wil- 
liam Murray  of  Lintrose ;  William  Grant  of  the  fami- 
ly of  Rothiemurchus ;  James  Abercromby  of  Glassa; 
James  Abercromby  junior ;  Robert  Grant ;  James  Grant ; 
Alexander  Tumbull  of  Strathcathro ;  Alexander  Donald- 
son ;  Thomas  Fletcher  of  Landertis ;  Donald  Robertson ; 
Duncan  Campbell;  Alexander  Maclean,  and  James  £d- 
dington.  Colonels  Fletcher  and  Eddington  attained  their 
FKnk  in  the  East  India  Company^s  service,  in  which  they 
entered  after  the  peace  of  176S ;  Captains  Stewart  <^ 
Urrard,  Campbell  of  Melford,  Stewart  of  St^ton,  and  Sir 
William  Cockbum,  sold  out ;  and  the  others  retired*  and 
died  on  half-pay  as  captains  or  subalterns.  A  corps  oi 
officers,  respectable  in  their  persons,  chamcter,  aind  rank  in 
private  society,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  seeure  the  e»* 
teem  of  the  world,  and  to  keep  their  men  in  an  honoura* 
fale  line  of  conduct,  even  hod  they  manifested  a  contrary  dis- 
position. While  the  colonel  was  unremitting  in  his  exertions 
to  procure  the  appointment  of  good  officers,  and  the  men  pos- 
sessed the  moral  virtues  of  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  life, 
elevated  by  love  of  country,  respect  for  their  own  charac- 
ter, and  a  spirit  of  independence,  the  corps  could  not  fail 
to  acquire  that  character,  for  which  it  was  so  greatly  dis- 
tinguished. All  these  remarks- apply  with  equal  justice  to 
Fraser^s  and  Montgomery's  Highlanders,  of  whom  it  was 
said,  '^  That  the  officers  were  gendemen,  and  the  men  were 
soldiers.^ 
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SECTION  X. 

Regifneni  lands  at  Corh-^RecruUing  parties  sent  to  the  High- 
lands — Dress  of  the  regiment  at  this  period-^Character — 
Recruits  arrive  from  Scotland — Deceptions  practised  in  re- 
cruiting  for  other  regiments — Regiment  removed  to  Belfast — 
Employed  in  aid  of  the  civil  porter  till  1771 — This  year  acorn* 
pany  added — In  1 772>  stationed  in  the  counties  of  Galtoay  and 
Antrim — Regiment  lands  in  Scotland  inlJJS-^Character — Re* 
gimental  establishment  incteased. 

The  regiment  landed  at  Cdrk,  where  their  arrival  was 
thus  announced :  <.'  General  Lord  John  Murray,  who  has 
been  here  for  some  weeks,  waiting  the  arrival  <^  his  regiment, 
marched  in  this  morning  at  their  head,  himself  and  his  offi- 
cers dressed  in  the  Highland  garb,  with  broad  sword,  pis« 
tols,  and  dirk.*^  Recruiting  parties  were  sent  to  the  High- 
lands, and,  on  the  S8th  of  May  following,  when  reviewed  by 
Greneral  Armiger,  the  regiment  was  complete  to  the  then 
establishment,  *  and  all,  f  xcept  twd,  bom  north  of  the  Tay« 

*  At  this  time^  the  words  of  the  Garb  of  Old  Gaul"  were  composed. 
M^jor  Raid  set  them  to  music  of  his  own  composition,  which  has  ever 
since  been  the  regimental  march.  Peace  and  country  quarters  aflfbrd- 
ing  leisure  to  the  officers,  several  of  whom  indulged  their  taste  for  poetry 
and  music  Major  Reid  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  flute  play- 
ers of  the.  age.  He  died  in  1806,  a  general  in  the  army,  and  colonel  of 
the  88th  or  Connaught  Rangers.  He  left  the  sum  of  L.  58,000  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh/  assigning  the  interest  to  his  only  daughter, 
who  has  no  family,  during  her  life.  Then,  as  the  will  expressed  it, 
''  being  the  last  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Perth,"  he  be« 
queathed,  after  the  death  of  his  daughter,  the  sum  of  L.  52,000,  in  the 
S  per  cents,  to  the  Principal  and  Professors  of  the  Coll^;e  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  educated,  and  passed  the  happiest  years  of  his  life, 
to  be  under  their  sole  charge  and  management,  on  condition  of  their 
establishing^  a  Professorship  of  Music  in  ^he  College,  with  a  salary  of 
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At  this  period,  the  uniform  of  the  corps  had  a  very  dark 
and  sombre  appearance.  The  jackets  were  of  a  dull  rusty 
coloured  red,  and  no  part  of  the  accoutrements  was  of  a  light 
colour*  Economy  was  strictly  observed  in  the  article  of 
clothing.  The  old  jacket,  after  being  worn  a  year,  was 
converted  into  a  waistc^t,  and  the  plaid,  at  the  end  of  two 

not  kflB  than  L.dOO  per  annoin,  and  of  holding  an  annual  concert  ip 
the  hall  of  the  Professor  of  Masic^  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth-day, 
the  13th  of  January ;  the  performance  to  commence  with  several  pieces 
of  his  own  composition,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  style  of  music 
hi  bis  early  years,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Among 
the  firat  of  these  pieces  ia  the  Garb  of  Old  Gaul.  He  also  directs  that  a 
portrait  of  himself  shall  be  hung  up  in  the  hall,  one  painted  in  174^, 
when  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  Lord  Loudon's  Highlanders,  one  in  the 
uniform  of  a  general  officer,  and  a  third  as  Colonel  of  the  Connaught 
Rangers.  The  song  of  the  **  Garb  of  Old  Gaul"  was  originally  corn* 
posed  in  Gaelic,  by  a  soldier  of  the  regiment,  whoae  name  I  have  not 
been  aUe  to  ascertain,  snd  afterwards  translated  by  one  or  more  of  the 
officers  of  the  r^ment.  The  names  of  three  are  mentioned,  but  I  know 
not  on  what  grounds ;'  I  am,  therefore,  unwilling  to  mention  one  in  pre* 
fertoce  to  another.  Mr  Maclagan,  the  chaplain,  who  was  himself  a  poet, 
composed  words  of  his  own- in  the 'Gaelic  language  to  the  sanib  music, 
as  also  to  the  quick  march  music  of  the  **  Highland  Laddie."  An  in* 
telligent  officer,  who,  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  commenced  a  service- of 
thirty  years  in  the  42d  regiment,  states,  '*  I  cannot  at  this  distance  of 
time  recollect  the  name  of  the  man  who  composed  the  **  Garb  of  Old 
Gatd ;"  but  he  was  from  Perthshire,  as  also  John  Du  Cameron,  who  was 
drum-major  when  I  joined,  and  who  sung  and  repeated  several  of  the 
man  spoems  andsongs.  I  thought  his  manner  of  singing  theGaelio  words 
of  the  *'  Garb  of  Old  Gaul"  preferable  to  the  English*  Before  my  time, 
there  were  many  poets  and  bards  among  the  soldiers.  Their  original 
compositions  were  generally  in  praise  of  their  officers  and  comrades  who 
had  fallen  in  battle,  or  who  had  performed  some  gallant  achievement, 
but  they  had  great  stores  of  ancient  poetry.  Their  love  songs  were 
beautiful^  and  their  laments  for  the  faUen  brave,  and  recollections  of 
absent  friends  and  their  .distant  glens  and  rocks,  have  often  filled  my 
eyes  with  tears.  There  were  four  seijeants  of  the  names  of  Mac- 
kinnon,  Maclean,  Macgregor,  and  Macdonald,  who  had  a  peculiar  ta« 
lent  foir  these  repetitions  snd  songs.  They  all  died  or  were  dis- 
charged before  the  American  war.  The  soldiers  were  much  attached 
to  Colonel  Reid  for  his  poetry,  his  music,  and  his  bravery  as  a  sol- 
dier." 
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years,  was  reduced  to  the  philibeg.  The  hose  supplied  by 
Government  were  of  so  bad  a  quality,  that  the  men  advan- 
ced an  additional  sum  to  the  Government  price,  in  order  to 
m^>ply  themselves  with  a  better  sort  Instead  of  feathers 
&r  their  bonnets,  they  were  allowed  only  a  piece  of  black 
bearskin;  but  the  men  supplied  themselves  with  ostrich 
feathers,  in  the  modem  fashion,  *  and  spared  no  expence 
in  fitting  up  thdr  bonnets  handsomely.  The  sword-belts 
were  of  black  leather,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  and 
a  unall  cartouch-box,  fitted  only  for.  thirty-two  rounds  of 
cartridges,  was  worn  in  front,  above  the  purse,  and  fixed 
round  the  loins  with  a  black  belt,  in  wliich  hung  the 
bayonet.  In  these  heavy  colours,  and  dark  blue  facings, 
the  regiment  had  a  far  less  splendid  appearance  at  a  short 
distance  than  English  regiments,  with  white  breeches  and 
belts ;  but  on  a  closer  view,  the  line  was  more  imposing 
and  warUke.  The  men  possessed  what  an  ingenious  author 
calls  **  the  attractive  beauties  of  a  soldier,  sun-bumt  com- 
plexions, a  hardy  weather-beaten  visage,  with  a  penetrating 
eye,  and  firm  expressive  codnteiiance,  sinewy  and  elastic 
limbs,  traces  of  muscles  strongly  impressed,- indicating  ca. 
pacity  of  action,  and  marking  experience  of  service."  -f-  The 
personal  appearance  of  the  men  has,  no  doubt,  varied  ac- 
cording as  attention  was  paid  to  a  proper  selection  of  recruits. 
The  appointments  have  also  been  different.  The  first  altera- 
tion in  this  respect  was  made  in  the  year  1769)  when  the 
re^ment  removed  to  Dublin.  At  this  period,  the  men  re- 
ceived white  cloth  waistcoats,  and  the  colonel  supplied  them 
with  white  goatskin  purses,  which  were  deemed  an  im- 
provement on  the  vests  of  red  doth,  and  the  purses  made 
of  badger's  skin. 

The  officers  also  improved  their  dress,  by  having  thdr 

» 
*  Officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  always  wore  a  small  plume 

of  feathers,  after  the  fashion  of  their  country,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
period  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  that  the  soldiers  used  so  many  fea- 
thers as  they  do  at  present. 

f  Dr  Jackson's  European  Armies. 
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jackets  embroidered.  During  the  war,  however,  they 
wcMre  only  a  narrow  edging  of  gold-lace  round  the  borders 
of  the  facings,  and  very  often  no  lace  at  all,  epaulets  and 
all  glittering  ornaments  being  laid  aside,  to  render  them 
less  conspicuous  to  the  Indians,  who  always  aimed  particu- 
larly at  the  officers.  During  their  stay  in  Ireland,  the  dress 
of  the  men  underwent  very  little  alteration.  The  officers 
had  only  one  suit  of  embroidery,  but  this  fashion,  being 
found  too  expensive,  was  given  up,  and  gold-lace  substitute 
ed  in  its  stead*  Upon  ordinary  occamons,  they  wore  light 
hangers,  unng  the  basketJiilted  broad-sword  only  in  full 
dress.  They  also  carried  fusdis.  The  Serjeants  were  ftunished 
with  carbines,  instead  of  the  Lochaber  axeor  halbert,  which 
they  formerly  carried.*  In  1775,  the  soldiers  were  provid- 
ed with  new  arms,  three  inches  and  a  half  shorter  in  the 
barrel  than  the  old  musket,  the  length  of  which  made  it 
very  inoonyenient  for  exerdse.  The  Serjeants  had  silver- 
lace  on  their  coats,  which  they  furnished,  however,  at  their 
own  expence.  * 

At  this  period,  the  regiment  was  held  in  such  respect  in 

*  While  on  duty  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1770^  b  Scotch  vessel  Uty 
in  the  bay,  the  master  of  which  was  an  old  ftknd  of  three  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  regiment.  This  man  was  arrested  for  a  debt  of  a 
considerable  amount,  and  lodged  in  jail.  There  he  was  visited 
by  his  military  friends,  through  whose  means  he  was  enabled  to 
make  his  escape.  The  keeper  of  the  prison  suspecting  the  soldiers, 
took  out  a  warrant  to  apprehend  them,  and  sent  them  to  prison. 
When  this  was  reported  to  the  commanding  officer.  Colonel  Gordon 
Graham,  he  mentioned  the  circumstance  at  morning  parade,  and  ex- 
patiated on  the  disgrace  which  such  conduct  reflected  on  the  regiment. 
The  companies  immediately  consulted  together,  and  resolved  to  sub- 
scribe a  sum  equal  to  the  debt,  and,  on  condition  that  the  men  should 
be  discharged,  and  their  punishment  left  to  their  own  commanding 
officer,  they  pledged  themselves  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  credi- 
tors. This  offer  was  rejected,  and  the  jailor,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  debt,  refused  to  give  up  the  prosecution.  Lord  Townshend,  then 
Lord  Lieutenant,  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  conduct  of  the  regiment,  that  he  ordered  the  three  men  to  be 
set  at  liberty,  becoming,  himself,  responsible  for  the  debt. 
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the  Highlands,  and  young  men  so  readily  enlisted  into  it, 
that  recruiting  parties  of  other  regiments,  in  order  to  allure 
the  Highland  youth,  frequently  assumed  the  dress  of  the 
old  Highland  regiment,  for  which  they  affected  to  be  re- 
cruiting. While  the  regiment  lay  in  Dublin,  a  large  party 
of  recruits  arrived  from  the  Highlands  to  join  the  S8th  re- 
giment^ then  in  Cork.  When  the  recruits,  who  were  all 
yoimg  lads,  saw  their  countrymen,  they  refused  to  go  any 
farther,  saying  they  had  engaged  to  serve  in  the  Black 
Watch.  The  officer  who  had  them  in  charge  ordered  se- 
veral of  the  men  to  be  qonfined,  and  repotted  the  business 
to  Major-General  Dilkes,  who  commanded  in  Dublin 
Castle,  and  likewise  to  the  late  Lord  Blaney,  Colonel  of 
the  38th.  The  Lord-Lieptenant,  Lord  Townshand,,  or- 
dered a  court  of  inquiry,  and,  after  a  fuU  investigation,  it 
was  found  that  the  officer  and  party  had  gone  to  the  coun- 
try in  the  Highland  drvess,  that  it  was  the  general  belief, 
that  they  were  recruiting  for  the  42d  regiment,  and  that, 
although  the  88th  was  inserted  in  the  attestations,  no  ex- 
planation was  made  tp  the  recruits,  who,  ignorant  of  the 
English  language,  contddered  that  their  engagement  was  to 
serve  in  the  regiment  of  their  own  country,  and  not  among 
men  whose  language  they  did  not  understand,  and  whose 
dress  they  so  much  disliked.  On  a  clear  proof  of  the  cir- 
cumstances being  led,  they  were  all  discharged,  wh^n  they 
immediately  re-enlisted  into  the  42d  regiments 

This  was  one  of  many  deceptions  practised  on  these 
people,  who,  originally  open  and  unsuspicious,  are  now  said 
to  be  frequently  distrustful*  Were  I  to  judge  from  my 
own  experience,  I  should  not  credit  the  reality  of  such  a 
change,  for,  in  the  course  of  twenty-one  years  service  in 
the  Highland  corps,  and  in  my  different  transactions  with 
soldiers,  of  whom  I  recruited  a  very  considerable  number 
in  the  north,  many  of  them  left  their  bounty  money  and 
other  sums  in  my  hands,  till  they  should  have  occasion  for 
the  money,  or  till  it  could  be  remitted  to  their  relations. 
In  a  variety  of  little  pecuniary  transactions  of  this  kind,  I 
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was  neyer  asked  for  a  receipt  for  money  so  lodged;  and 
when  I  offered  an  acknowledgment,  it  was  generally  de- 
clined. 

The  regiment  being  removed  from  Dublin  to  Belfast, 
was  actively  employed  in  different  parts  of  the  country  in 
aid  of  the  civil  power.  In  this  unpleasant  duty,  they  were 
occupied  during  the  whole  of  1T71.  On  the  Slst  of  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,^  orders  were  issued  for  adding  a  com* 
pany  to  each  regiment  on  the  Irish  establishment,  the  offi- 
cers to  be  taken  from  the  half-pay.  Captain  James  Mac- 
pherson,  Lieutenant  Campbell,  and  Ensign  John  Grant, 
were,  in  consequence,  appointed  to  the  4Sd. 

In  L772  the  regiment  was  stationed  in  Galway.  At  this 
period,  fresh  disturbances  had  broke  out  in  the  county  of 
Anti:im,  aiid  other  quarters,  owing  to  disputes  between  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  between  landlords  and  te« 
nants.  In  this  delicate  service,  the  Highlanders  were  found 
particularly  useful,  both  from  their  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  from  their  conciliating  conduct '  towards  the 
Irish,  the  descendants  of  the  same  parent  stock  with  them- 
selves. 

Nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurred  till  the  year  1775, 
when  the  regiment  embarked  at  Donaghadee,  and  landing 
at  Port-Patrick,  marched  to  Glasgow,  after  an  absence 
from  Scotland  of  thirty-two  years,  since  the  march  to 
Finchley  in  1748.  * 

The  following  notice  of  the  conduct  of  the  re^ment, 
and  its  mode  of  discipline,  during  a  residence  of  eight  years 
in  Ireland,  is  extracted  from  the  communication  of  a  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  friend,  who  served  in  it  at  that 
period,  and  for  many  years  both  before  and  afterwards. 
He  describes  the  regiment  as  still  possessing  the  character 

*  Many  of  the  old  soldiers  on  this  occasion  evinced  the  force  of 
ihat  attachment  to  the  country  of  their  hirth,  which  is  attributed 
to  Scotchmen  in  general^  and  particularly  to  Highlanders.  They 
leaped  on  shore  with  enthusiasm^  kissing  the  earthy  and  holding  it  up 
in  handfuls. 
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which  it  Iiad  acquired  in  Germany  and  America,  although 
there  were  not  more  than  eighty  of  the  men  r^naining  who 
served  in  America,  and  only  a  few  individuals  of  those 
who  had  served  in  Grermany,  previously  to  1748.  Thdr 
attachment  to  their  native  dress,  and  their  peculiarity  of 
language,  habits,  and  manners  contributed  to  preserve 
them  a  race  of  men  separate  from  others  of  the  same  profes- 
sion, and  to  give  to  their  system  of  regimental  diiipline 
a  distinctive  and  peculiar  character.  Their  messes  were 
managed  by  the  non-commissioned  officers,  or  old  sdidiersf, 
who  had  charge  of  the  barrack-room,  and  these  messes  were 
always  so  arranged,  that,  in  each  room,  the  men  were  in 
friendship  or  intimacy  with  each'  other,  or  belonged  to  the 
same  glen  or  district,  or  were  connected  by  some  similar  tie. 
By  these  means,  every  barrack-room  was  like  a  family  es- 
tablishment. After  the  weekly  allowances  for  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  small  necessaries,  had  been  provided,  the  sur- 
plus pay  was  deposited  in  a  stock-purse,  each  member  of 
the  mess  drawing  for  it  in  his  turn.  The  stock  thus  ac- 
quired was  soon  found  worth  preserving,  and  instead  of 
hoarding,  they  lent  it  out  to  the  inhabitants,  who  seemed 
greatly  surprised  at  seeing  a  soldier  save  money.  * 

Their  accounts  with  their  officers  were  settled  once  in 
three  months,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  careless 
spendthrifts,  all  the  meii  purchased  their  own  necessaries, 
with  which  they  were  always  abundantly  provided.  At 
every  settlement  of  accounts  they  enjoyed  themselves  very 
heartily,  but  with  a  strict  observance  of  propriety  and  good 
humoiu*;  and  as  the  members  of  each  mess  considered 
themselves  in  a  manner  answerable  for  one  another^s  conduct, 
they  animadverted  on  any  impropriety  with  such  severity, 
as  to  render  the  interference  of  farther  authority  unneces- 
sary. 

The  standard  height  was  five  feet  seven  inches  for  full 

*  In  this  manner^  a  qpecies  of  savings  bank  was  established  by  these 
military  economists. 
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grown  men,  and  five  feet  mx  for  growing  lads.  When 
companies  were  complete  on  parade,  none  under  five  feet 
eight  inches  were  flowed  to  he  iQ  the  front  rank.  The 
grenadiers  were  always  a  body  of  tali  men.  But  although 
the  s^dar4  iras  nominally  kept  at  the  above  hei^t,  there 
yrere  men  of  five  feet  five  in  the  centre  rank,  and  those  un- 
jderEuized  men  were  frequently  able  to  undergo  greater  fa- 
tigues than  any  other  in  the  corps.  With  the  esu^eption  of 
two  individuals,  who  had  been  recruited  at  Qhsgow^  no  in- 
stances of  desertion  pccurred  during  (he  stay  of  \he  regi- 
^nt  in  Ireland. 

.  Ijord  Joku  Murray  exerted  himself  to  proc\fV&  for  the 
regiment  Scotch  and  Highland  pfiicers^  well  kaowiog  how 
much  their  influence  would  assist  in  procuring  men  from 
the  country,  and  sensible  also  of  the  advantage  of  possess- 
ing officers  who  understood  perfectly  the  peculiar  disposi- 
tions and  character  of  the  men.  Soon  after  the  regiment 
arrived  in  Glasgow,  one.  company  was  added,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  whole  regiment  augmented  to  105  rank 
and  file  each  company,  thus  making,  when  complete,  a 
battalion  of  1155  rank  and  file,  exclufflve  of  offipers,  Ser- 
jeants, and  drummers, 

Officer^  with  parties  were  detached  on  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice, to  those  districts  of  the  Highlands  where  they  had  ac- 
quaintance and  influence.  Their  object  was  speedily  ob- 
t^ned :  young  men  were  proud  of  belonging  to  the  corps, 
and  old  men  regarded  it  as  a  representative  and  memorial 
of  the  achievements  of  their  forefathers.  Hence  the  esta- 
blishment was  completed  in  a  few  weeks.  The  bounty  of- 
fered at  this  period  was,  in  the  first  instance,  one  guinea 
and  a  crown;  it  was  afterwards  raised  to  three  guineas, 
but  in  the  north  the  increase  had  not  the  smallest  influen^ 
on  the  success  of  recruiting.  The  inclinations  of  the 
people  were  chiefly  swayed  by  the  expectation  of  meeting 
their  countrymen  in  the  regiment,  and  when  the  bounty 
was  increased,  those  who  took  it  generally  left  it,  or  sent  i(; 
to  their  parents  or  families. 

VOL.  I.  z 
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At  this  time,  there  was  a  keen  struggle  between  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  Lord  John  Mmtay,  the  former 
wishing  to  introduce  some  southern  officers  into  the  regi- 
meiity  which  the  latter  strenuously  resisted.  The  influence 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  prevailed,  and  Lieutenants  Cram- 
mond,  Littleton,  and  Franklin,  were  appointed,  and  the 
commissions  of  Lieutenants  Grant  and  Mackenzie,  whom 
Lord  John  had  procured  to  be  gazetted,  were  afterwards 
jcancelled.  The  officers  brought  from  the  half-pay  were, 
Captain  Duncan  Macpherson,  and  Lieutenants  Henry  Mun^ 
jro,  Alexander  Munro,  John  Macdonald,  John  Robettson, 
John  Macgregor,  Norman  Macleod,  John  Grant,  George 
Mackenzie,  Wflfiatn  Stewart,  Serjeant-Major  Hugh  Frasei", 
and  Ouartermaster<-Serjeant  Smith,  Adjutant  and  Qaartet- 
master. 

On  the  10th  of  April  1776,  the  re^ment,  being  reviewed 
by  General  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton,  was  reported  complete, 
and  so  unetceptionable,  that  none  were  rejected.  * 

Hostilities  havmg  co)fnmenced  in  America,  every  ex&p- 
^ion  was  made  to  teach  the  recruits  the  use  of  the  firelock, 
for  which  purpose  they  were  drilled  evien  by  candle-light. 
^ew  arms  and  accoutrements  were  supplied  to  the  iHen,  to- 
jgether  with  broad-swords  and  pistols,  iron-stocked,  the 
swords  and  pistols  being  supplied  at  the  expence  of  the 
colonel.     « 

*  Bendte  Ihe  ibxet  £ngli»h  officers  ju$t  mentioned^  a  Lieutenant 

Hall  from  Northumberland  was  also  in  theregiment,  but  retired  before 

they  left  Ireland.    There  were  several  officers  from  the  Lowlands. 

pf  the  soldiers  031  were  Highlanders^  74  liowl^nd  Spotch,  5  IBnglish^ 

in  the  band,)  1  Welsh,  axid  U  Irish. 
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SECTION  XI. 


AMEEICAN   WAR. 


Highlanders  embark  Jor  America^^Acddents  of  the  vog^age — Ar-' 
rangements  after  their  arrival — Campaign  opened^-^Landing  on 
Long  Island — Attack  on  the  enemies  position  near  Flat  Bush — 
Enemy  retreat  in  disorder  to  their  entrenched  camp-^Americans 

/  abandon  their  works — A  corps  of  New  England  men  and  Fir-- 
ginians  made  prisoners^^Skirmishing  with  the  enemy — Battle  of 
White  Plains— ^Defeat  of  the  Americans^-^Snccessful  attack  on 
Fort  fVashington^^Hessians  surprised  and  defeated  at  Tren- 
Um-JSharp  action  between  Colonel  Manhood  and  a  superior 
Jbrce  under  Washtngton—^aUant  conduct  of  the  nth  regi» 
meni-^Royal  "HighUuuUrs  sent  to  Pisquatua-^Attempt  by  the 

"  Americans  to  surprise  that  post-^^Reptdsed^^Campaign  opened 
in  June-^Batih  of  Brandy  Wine-^Total  dtfeat  of  the  Ameri^ 
cans-^  Surprise  of  General  Waynes  detachmeiU*~~Attack  on  the 
British  post  at  German  Town-^Reptdsed — Attempt  to  bring  on 
a  general  action  at  White  Marsh — Unsuccessful — Troops  go 
into  lointer  quartert. 

On  the  14lh  of  April,  the  regiment  embarked  at  Greenock 
along  with  Fraser^s  Highlanders.  After  some  delay,  both 
re^ments'  sailed  on  the  1st  of  May,  under  convoy  of  the 
Flora,  Captain  Brisbane,  the  Royal  Highlanders  being 
commanded  by  Colonel  Stirling.  Four  days  after  they  had 
sailed,  the  transports  separated  in  a  gale  of  wind.  The 
Oxford  transport,  with  a  company  of  the  4Sd,  was  taken  on 
the  passage,  and  carried  into  Boston.*  Some  of  the  scattered 

*  *The  men  taken  in  the  Oxford  were  marched  back  to  Williams- 
burgh  in  Yirginia,  where  every  exertion  was  made,  and  every  induoe- 
ment  held  out^  to  prevail  with  them  to  break  their  allegiance,  and  join 
the  American  cause.  When  it  was  found  that  the  offers  of  military  pro- 
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transports  of  both  re^ments  fell  in  with  General  Howe^s  army 
on  their  voyage  to  Halifax ;  and  others,  having  got  informa- 
tion of  this  movement,  followed  the  main  body,  and  joined 
the  army  in  Staten  Island,  where  Sir  William  Howe  had  re- 
turned, and  landed  on  the  5th  of  August  1776. 

Immediately  on  the  landing  of  the  three  Highland  bat- 
talions, a  grenadier  battalion  was  framed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Honourable  Major  (afterwards  General)  Sir 
Charles  Stuart  The  three  light  companies  also  formed  a 
battalion  in  the  brigade  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  (now 
General  Sir  Robert)  Abercromby.  The  grenadiers  were 
remarkable  for  strength  and  height,  and- considered  equal 
to  any  company  in  the  army :  the  light  infantry  were 
quite  the  reverse,  as  the  commanding  officer  would  not  al- 
low a  choice  of  men  for  them.  The  eight  battalion  com- 
panies were  formed  into  two  temporary  battalions,  the  com- 
mand of  one  being  ^ven  to  Major  William  Murray,  afkd 
that  of  the  other  to  Major  William  Grant,  and  the  same  staff 
serving  both.  These  small  battalions  were  brigaded  under 
Sir  William  Erskine,  and  placed  in  the  reserve,  with  the 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry  of  the  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Earl  Comwallis.  To  these  was  added  the  33d, 
his  Lordship'^s  own  regiment. 

From  the  moment  of  their  landing,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stirling  was  indefatigable  in  drilling  the  men  to  the  manner 
of  fighting  practised  in  the  former  war  with  the  Indians  and 
French  bushmen,  which  is  so  well  calculated  for  a  close  woody 
country.  Colonel  Stirling  was  well  versed  in  this  mode  of 
warfare,  and  imparted  it  to  the  troops,  by  first  training 

motion  were  rejected^  they  were  told  that  they  would  have  grants  of 
fertile  land^  to  settle  in  freedom  and  happiness^  and  that  they  would 
all  be  lairds  themselves^  and  have  no  rents  to  pay.  These  latter  in<* 
ducements  also  failed.  "  These  trust-ivrorthy  men  declared  they  would 
neither  take  nor  possess  any  land^  but  what  they  had  deserved  by  sup- 
porting their  king,  whose  health  they  could  not  be  restrained  from 
drinking,  although  in  the  middle  of  enemies;  and  when  all  failed,  they 
were  sent  in  small  separate  parties  to  the  back-settlements."-— They  were 
exchanged  next  year,  and  joined  the  re;giment. 
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the  non-oommisaioned  officers  himself,  and  then  superintend, 
ing  ^&r  instruction  of  the  soldiers.  The  Highlanders 
made  rapid  progress  ia  this  discipline,  being,  in  general, 
excellent  marksmen,  and  requiring  only  to  have  their  na- 
tural impetuosity  restrained,  which  often  led  them  to  dis- 
dain the  idea  of  fighting  in  ambufth. 

At  this  time,  the  army  consisted  of  the  17th  light  dra- 
goons, the  4th,  5th,  10th,  17th,  22d,  S8d,  27th,  S6th,  88th, 
40th,  Boyal  Highlanders,  45th,  46th,  49th,  52d,  55th, 
63d,  64th,  and  f*raser^s  Highlanders.  To  this  force  were 
added  the  troops  which  had  arrived  from  England  on  the 
1st  of  July,  making  the  total  amount  30,000  men,  of 
whom  13,000  were  Hessians  and  Waldeckers,  newly,  ar- 
rived in  the  fleet  commanded  by  Lord  Howe. 

The  campaign  opened  by  a  landing  on  Long  Island,  on 
the  SSd  of  August  1776.  The  reserve  was  landed  first  in 
Gravesend  Bay  to  the  right  of  the  Narrows,  and  being  im- 
mediately moved  forward  to  Flat  Bush,  the  Highlanders 
and  a  corps  of  Hessians  were  detached  to  a  little  distance, 
where  they  encamped.  After  the  disembarkation  was  com- 
pleted, the  whole  army  'followed,  and  occupied  the  ground 
from  Flat  Bush  in  front  of  the  villages  of  Gravesend  and 
Utrecht.  General  Putnam  with  the  American' army  was 
encamped  at  Brooklyn,  a  few  miles  distant,  where  his  works 
crossed  a  small  peninsula,  having  the  East  river  on  his  left 
and  a  marsh  on  his  right.  The  two  armies  were  s^eparated 
by  a  range  of  woody  hills,  which  intersected  the  country 
from  east  to  west-  The  direct  road  to  the  enemy  lay 
through  a  pass  bey(»id  the  village  of  Flat  Bush.  The 
army  lay  in  this  position  till  the  morning  of  the  S7th,  when 
it  was  determined  to  attack  the  enemy  in  three  divisions* 

At  night-fall,  the  right  wing  of  the  English  army,  under 
the  command  of  General  Clinton,  supported  by  the  brigade 
under  Lord  Percy,  moved  towards  their  right,  with  an  in- 
tention of  occupying  a  pass  on  the  heights,  three  miles  from 
Bedford,  which  the  enemy  had  neglected  to  guard.  This 
pass  being  seized  without  opposition,  the  m£un  body  of  the 
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annj  marched  through,  and  descended  to  the  level  country 
which  lay  between  the  hills  and  General  Putnam'^s  lines* 
Meanwhile  the  Hessians  remained  at  Flat  Bush,  and  Ge&e^ 
ral  Grant  with  his  brigade  (to  the  support  of  which*  the 
Royal  Highlanders  were  ordered  up  from  the  reserve)  was 
directed  to  march  from  the  left,  along  the  coast  to  the  Nar- 
rows, and  attack  the  enemy  in*  that  quarter.  At  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  right  of  the  army  having  reached  Bed- 
ford, an  attack  was  made  on  the  left  of  the  enemy,  who, 
after  a  short  resistance,  quitted  the  woody  grounds  and  re- 
tired to  their  lines  in  great  confusion,  pursued  by  the 
British  troops,  Colonel  Charles  Stuart  leading  with  his 
battalion  of  Highland  grenadiers.  The  enemy's  line  had 
been  strengthened  with  considerable  labour,  but,  as  was  af- 
terwards proved,  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance  to  troops 
so  ardent  and  so  eager  to  close  with  their  antagonists.  But 
General  Howe  formed  a  different  opinion,  and  would  not 
permit  the  troops  to  attack  the  position ;  a  resolution  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  he  must  have  seen  both  the  spirit 
which  animated  his  own  men,  and  the  despondency  of  the 
Americans.  By  this  cautious  proceeding,  and,  as  stated  by 
General  Howe,  from  a  desire  to  save  the  lives  of  his  sol- 
diers, many  thousands  were  afterwards  sacrificed  to  recover 
what,  on  this  occasion,  was  lost. 

When  the  firing  at  Bedford  was  heard  at  Flat  Bush,  the 
Hessians  under  General  De  Heister  attacked  the  centre  of 
the  American  army,  and,  after  a  smart  engagement,  drove 
them  through  the  woods,  with  the  loss  of  three  pieces  of 
cannon.  General  Grant,  with  the  left  of  the  army,  ad- 
vanced from  the  Narrows  by  the  edge  of  the  bay,  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  that  quarter.  The  attack  commenced  with  a 
smart  cannonade,  which  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  till  the 
Americans  heard  the  firing  at  Bedford,  when  they  retreat- 
ed in  great  confusion.  Unfortunately,  the  same  caution 
and  the  same  want  of  confidence  in  the  bravery  of  his 
troops,  which  characterized  Sir  William  Howe,  also  in- 
fluenced General  Grant,  and,  consequently,  the  same  loss 
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of  time  took  place  as  on  the  right.  Instead  of  moving  ra- 
pidly forward  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who,  having  to  re^ 
treat  through  a  deep  morass,  mtersected  by  a  narrow  path, 
must  have  surrendered  had  they  been  closely  pursued,  the 
general  halted,  and  thus  not  only  lost  the  opportunity  of 
capturing  a  numerous  body  of  the  enemy,  but  also  of  inter- 
cepting those  who  had  retreated  from  Flat  Bush.  Having 
thus  retired  from  all  the  points  of  attack,  the  American9 
took  shelter  within  their  lines. 

m 

In  this  affair,  the  enemy  lost  9000  men  killed,  drowned 
in  the  morass,  or  taken  prisoners.  Aqiong  the  latter  were 
Generals  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  *  Sulivan,  and  Uddell.  The 
British  lost  5  officers  and  56  non-^ommiasioned  officers  and 
privates  killed,  and  12  officers  and  S45  non-<xunmis8ioned 
officers  and  privates  wounded.  A  party  of  marines^ 
mistaking  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  for  Hessians,  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Highlanders  was,  Lieo^ 
tenant  Crammond  and  9  rank  and  file  ^ou^ded,  of  th^ 
43d ;  and  3  rank  and  file  killed,  and  2  aerjeants  and  9  rank 
and  file  wounded,  of  the  71st  regiment. 

The  same  evening  (the  27th)  the  army  encamped  in 
front  of  the  enemy'^s  lines,  and  on  the  S8th  brok«  ground 
opposite  their  left  redoubt  But  Qen^ral  Washington, 
who  had  crossed  over  from  New  York  during  the  action^ 
seeing  no  hope  of  resbting  the  force  opposed  to  him,  re- 
solved on  a  retreat,  which  was  conducted  so  skilfully,  that 
9000  men,  with  guns,  ammunition,  and  stores,  were,  in  the 
course  of  one  night,  transported  over  a  broad  ferry  to  New 
York,  and  with  such  silence  and  secrecy,  that  our  army 
were  not  awaie  of  their  intention  till  next  morning,  when 
the  last  of  the  rear-guard  were  seen  in  their  boats,  and  out 
of  danger. 

*  This  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Alexander^  born  in  America, 
who  claimed  and  assumed  the  titleof  Earl  of  Stirling.  The  family 
must  now  be  extinct,  as  no  claimant  has  appeared  since  this  gentle* 
man's  death. 
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After  the  escape  of  the  enemy,  atetive  operatiotis  were -re^ 
sttined  on  the  15th  of  September ;  and  the  reserve,  which 
the  Bojal  Highlanders  had  rejoined  after  the  action  at 
Brooklyn,  crossed  over  the  island  to  New  York,  three 
miles  above  the  town,  and,  after  some  opposition,  took 
post  on  the  heights.  The  landing  being  completed,  the 
Highlanders  and  Hessians,  who  were  ordered  to  advance 
to  Bloomingdale,  to  intercept  the  enemy,  now  retreating 
from  New  York,  fell  in  with  and  captured  a  corps  c^ 
New  England  men  and*  Virginians.  That  night  the  regi- 
ment lay  on  their  arms,  occasionally  skirmishing  with  the 
enemy.  *  On  the  16th,  the  light  infantry  were  sent  out  to 
diislodge  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
d  wood  facing  the  left  of  the  British.  The  action  becom- 
ing warm  towards  the  evening,  and  the  enemy  pushing  for- 
ward l^inforcements,  the  Highlanders  were  sent  to  support 
the  light  infantry*  when  the  Americans  were  quickly  driven 
back  to  their  entrenchments.  Perceiving  that  our  force 
was  small,  they  returned  to  the  attack  with  SOOO  men ;  but 
these  were  likewise  repulsed,  with  considerable  loss.  In 
this  affair  our  loss  was  14  killed,  and  5Q  officers  and  70  men 
wounded.  The  4!^  lost  1  serjeant  and  8  privates  killed, 
and  Captaitis  Duncan  Macphefson  and  John  Mackintosh, 
Ensign  Alexander  Mackenzie,  (whp  died  of  his  wounds,) 

*  This  night  Major  Murray  was  nearly  ctirried  off  by  the  enemy,  but 
saved  himself  by  his  strength  of  arm  and  presence  of  mind.  As  he  was 
crossing  to  his  regiment  from  the  battalion  which  he  commanded,  he 
was  attacked  by  ah  American  officer  and  two  soldiers,  against  whom  he 
defended  himself  for  some  time  with  his  fusil,  keeping  them  at  a  respect- 
All  distance.  At  last,  however,  they  closed  upon  hifDj  when  unluddly 
his  dirk  slipped  behind,  and  he  could  not,  owing  to  his  corpulence, 
reach  it.  Observing  that  the  rebel  officer  had  a  sword  in  his  hand,  he 
snatched  it  from  him,  and  made  so  good  use  of  it,  that  he  compelled 
them  to  fly,  before  some  men  of  the  r^ment,  who  had  heard  the  noise, 
could  come  up  to  his  assistance.  He  wore  the  sword  as  a  trophy  during 
the  campaign.  He  was  promoted  to  the  Ineutenant-Colonelcy  of  the 
S7th  regiment,  and  died  the  following  year,  much  respected  and  be- 
loved. 
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and  S  Serjeants,  1  piper,  2  druimners,  and  47  fNrWates, 
wounded. 

No  farther  operations  of  any  importance  occurred  for  some 
days.  The  enemy,  who  at  first  appeared  much  dishearten- 
ed by  th«r  late  defeats,  were  now  gradually  rjecovering  spi- 
rits and  confidence.  To  encourage  this  rising  confidence, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  chain  of  detached  corps 
along  the  heights  from  Eingsbridge  to  the  White  Plains, 
Washington  made  a  general  movement  of  his  army,  and  es- 
tablished them  on  strong  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  plains. 
General  Howe,  who  had  hitherto  been  occupied  in  throw- 
ing up  entrenchments,  as  if  expecting  to  be  attacked,  resol- 
ved to  make  a  movement,  with  the  view  of  inducing  the 
enemy  to  quit  their  strong  position.  In  consequence  of  this 
determination,  the  army  embarked  on  the  12tb  of  October, 
in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and,  passing  through  the  intricate 
passage  called  Hell  Gate,  landed  the  same  evening  at  Frogs- 
neck,  near  West  Chester.  Here  it  was  found  that  they 
could  not  proceed,  as  a  bridge,  by  which  this  latter  place 
was  connected  with  the  mainland,  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  enemy.  The  troops,  therefore,  re-embarked  on  the 
ISth,  and,  proceeding  along  the  coast,  landed  on  PelFs 
Point,  at  the  mouth  of  Hudson'^s  River.  Moving  forward, 
they  lay  that  night  on  their  arms,  their  left  being  on  a  creek 
opposite  to  East  Chester,  and  their  right  near  Rpchelle  ; 
and,  the  foUowing  day,  reached  White  Plains,  ^here  the 
enemy  had  concentrated  their  whole  force.  Both  armies 
being  now  in  front  of  each  other,  it  was  determined  to  be- 
^n  the  attack  by  forcing  a  rinng  ground  where  the  enemy 
had  posted  4000  men.  This  post  was  carried  with  great 
spirit  by  the  28th  and  S5th  re^ments;  but  the  position 
was  found  too  distant  to  allow  any  impression  to  be  made 
from  it  on  the  enemy^s  camp.  General  Howe,  after  a  few 
ineffectual  movements  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action,  gave  up 
the  attempt,  and  proceeded  against  Forts  Washington  and 
Kingsbridge,  the  former  being  very  strong  by  nature,  and 
rendered  considerably  more  so  by  art.     As  it  cut  off  the 
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Gommuiiication  between  New  York  and  the  continent,  to  the 
eastward  and  northward  of  Hudson^s  Riv^,  and  prevented 
supplies  fran  being  sent  by  the  way  of  Kingshridge,  it  was 
necessary  to  reduce  it,  in  order  to  open  the  communication. 
The  garrison  icbnsbted  of  nearly  8000  men,  and  the  strong 
grounds  round  the  fort  were  covered  with  lines  and  works. 
The  principal  attack  was  to  be  made  by  General  Knyphau- 
sen,  with  the  Hessians,  supported  by  Major-General  Earl 
Percy,  with  the  whole  of  the  reserve,  except  the  4Sd,  who 
were  ordered  to  make  a  feint  on  the  east  side  of  the  fort. 
On  this  side  the  hill  was  so  steep  and  rugged^  that  the 
enemy,  thinking  its  summit  inaccessible,  had  takeii  no  mea* 
snres  to  secure  it.     Before  day-break  of  the  16th  of  No^- 
vember,  the  4lSid  embarked  in  boats,  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
small  creek  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  where  they  were  to  land, 
and  to  make  demonstrations  to  ascend  the  hill,  for  the 
purpose  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  the 
principal  attack.     The  morning  was  well  advanced  before 
the  boats  with  the  42d  reached  their  station.     The  enemy, 
seeing  their  approach,  opened  a  smart  fire,  which  could  not 
be  returned,  owing  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  ene- 
my^s  position.     The  instant  the  Highlanders  landed,  they 
formed  hastily,  and  scitunbled  op  the  precipice,  assisted  by 
each  other,  and  by  the  brushwood  and  shrubs  which  grew 
out  of  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.     On  gaining  the  summit, 
they  rushed  forward,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  with  soch 
rapidity,  that  upwards  of  800,  who  had  no  time  to  make 
their  escape,  threw  down  their  arms ;  while  the  Highland- 
ers, pursuing  their  advantage,  penetrated  across  the  table 
of  the  hill,  and  met  Lord  Percy,  as  he  was  mounth^  on 
the  opposite  side;  and  thus  the  Highlanders,  with  dieir 
characteristic  impetuosity,  turned  a  feint  into  a  real  attack, 
and  facilitated  the  success  of  the  day.     The  enemy,  seeing 
General  Knyphausen  approach  in  another  direction,  surren- 
dered at  discretion.     Of  the  enemy  S700  men  were  made 
prisoners.     The  loss  of  the  British  was  1  captain,  ft  Ser- 
jeants, and  17  rank  and  file,  killed ;  and  4  subalterns,  8 
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seijeants,  1  dnmuner,  and  88  rank  ancHile,  wounded :  the 
proportion  of  the  Royal  Highlanders  being  1  Serjeant  and 
10  privates  killed,  and  Lieutenants  Patrick  Graeme,  Nor- 
man Macleod,  *  and  Alexander  Grant,  and  4  Serjeants  andl 
66  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

The  next  attempt  was  to  get  possession  of  Fort  Lee,  in 
order  td  secure  the  entire  command  of  the  North  River,  and 
to  open  an  easy  communication  into  the  Jerseys.  With  the 
grenadiers,  light  infantry.  Royal  Highlanders,  and  8Sd  re- 
giment, Lord  Comwallis  was  ordered  to  attack  this  post 
Landing  in  the  Jerseys,  eight  miles  above  Fort  Lee,  on  the 
18th  of  November,  his  Lordship  instantly  pushed  forward, 
in  the  hope  of  surprising  the  enemy  ;  but  they  were  appri-> 
sed  of  his  approach,  (by  a  deserter,)  and*retreated  in  great 
confusion,  leaving  guns,  ammunition,  and  stores  behind 
them.  On  the  following  day,  the  enemy  retired  from  New- 
bridge, at  the  approach  of  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry, 
under  Major-General  Vaughan.  Lord  Comwallis,  rein- 
forced at  this  place  by  the  two  battalions  of  Fraser^s  High- 
landers, continued  the  pursuit  to  Elizabeth  Town,  Newark, 
and  Brunswick.  In  the  latter  town  he  wks  ordered  to  halt, 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  enemy,  who  were  flying  before 
him,  unable  to  make  the  least  resistance,  and  having  appa- 
rently no  other  object  than  to  keep  a  day's  march  a-head  of 
their  pursuers.  Lord  Comwallis  halted  for  eight  days  at 
Brunswick,  when  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  the  army, 
moved  forward,  and  reached  Prince  Town  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  17th  of  November,  an  hour  after  it  was  evacuated  by 
General  Washington,  who  calculated  with  such  exactness, 
that  his  rear-guard  were  retiring  from  Trenton  at  one  end, 
while  the  British  troops  entered  at  another. 

*  The  hill  was  so  perpendicular^  that  the  ball  which  wounded  Lieu« 
tenant  Maclieod^  entering  the  posterior  part  of  his  neck^  ran  down  on 
the  outside  of  his  ribs,  and  lodged  in  the  lower  part  of  his  back*  One 
of  the  pipers,  who  began  to  play  when  he  reached  the  point  of  a  rock 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  was  immediately  shot,  and  tumbled  from 
one  piece  of  rock  to  another  till  he  reached  the  bottom. 
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jret  tormedy  did  great  execution.  The  advanced  body  of 
the  enemy  being  observed  in  some  disorder,  the  17th  regU 
ment  charged  and  drove  them  across  a  ravine  in  their  rear. 
Separated  by  their  ardour  from  the  rest  of  the  detadunent^ 
the  17th  (^uirged  again  another  body  on  their  right,  and 
cutting  their  way  through  the  enemy,  marched  unmolested 
to  Maidenhead.  The  40th  and  d5th  being  themselves 
T^roudy  attacked  by  the  enemy,  were  not  able  to  sii^port 
the  17th.  These  attacks  were  so  sudden  and  unexpected, 
that,  without  «iy  concerted  plan,  or  opportunity  of  giving 
orders,  each  corps  fought  >  and  defended  themselves  sepa- 
rately, and  while  the  17th  made  good  their  retreat  to 
Maidenhead,  the  other  corps  retired  on  Brunswick  with  a 
great  loss  of  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  greater  part  of 
the  latter  being  taken  prisoners. 

Lord  Gornwatlis  established  his  head  quarters  at  Bruns- 
wick, where  he  passed  the  winter.  On  the  6th  of  January 
1777,  the  Boyal  Highlanders  were  detached  from  head 
quarters  to  the  village  of  Pisquatua,  on  the  line  of  con^ 
munication  between  New  York  and  Brunswick  by  Anaboy. 
This  was  a  post  of  great  importance,  as  it  kept  open  the 
communication  by  which  provisions  were  conveyed  to  the 
3ritish  forces  at  Brunswick,  which  communication  the 
enemy  ware  most  anxious  to  interrupt  and  cut  oS,  The 
•duty  here  was  severe,  and  the  season  rigorous.  As  the 
liouses  in  the  village  could  not  accommodate  half  the  men, 
'<xfficers  and  soldiers  were  intermitted  in  bams  and  sheds, 
sleeping  always  in  their  body-clothes,  as  the  enemy  were 
4^iistantly  sending  down  nocturnal  parties,  to  fire  at  the 
centtnels  and  picquets.  While  employed  in  exciting  these 
nightly  alarms,  they,  however,  kept  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, never  makiiig  any  regular  attack  on  this  ppst,  as 
they  frequently  did  on  that  of  the  Hessians,  for  whom 
they  began  to  Ipse  much  of  their  former  d|:ead,  * 

*  When  the  Hessians  first  landed  in  America^  they  were  hdd  m 
great  dread  by  the  people.  To  remove  this  impression^  Genersl 
Washington  ordered  the  prisoners  taken  at  Trenton  to  be  led  &rougfa 
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In  this  maaaer  paMed  the  winter  and  spring.  On  the 
10th  of  May^  at  4  o^dock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Ammcan 
Generals,  Maxwell  and  Stepharo,  attacked  the  Roydi 
Highland  regiment  with  2000  mea.  Advandng  with  great 
secrecy,  and  bdng  oomfdetely  covered  by  the  nature  of  the 
eoiMitry,  thdr  approach  was  not  percdvted  till  they  rushed  for- 
ward on  a  small  level  pieoe^ground  in  front  of  the  picquet8« 
These  they  attacked  with  such  promptitude,  that  the  men 
had  hardly  time  to  seise  their  arms.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  they  kept  the  eaexny  in  check  till  the  picquet  in 
xeserve  came  to  th^r  assistance.  Pushing  forward  fresh 
numbers,  the  enemy  became  at  length  mixed  with  the  pio- 
quets,  who  retired,  disputing  every  foot,  to  afford  mor^ 
time  to  the  regiment  to  turn  out.  The  soldiers  were  less 
in  readiness  than  the  picquets,  being  aU  ^oaployed  in  differ- 
ent avocations,  or  taking  the  rest  they  could  not  enjoy  at 
night.  But  the  resistance  made  by  the  picquets  allowed 
them  time  to  assemble,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  back, « 
with  great  precipitation,  leaving  upwards  of  200  men,  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Highlanders  pursuing  with 
great  eagerness,  were  with  difficulty  recalled,  and  were  only 
prevented  by  the  approach  of  night,  from  pushing  on  to 
attack  the  enemy'^s  camp.  The  loss  of  the  Highlanders 
was  8  Serjeants  and  9  privates  killed ;  and  Captain  Dun- 
can Macpherson,  Lieutenant  William  Stewart,  and  3  Ser- 
jeants and  80  privates,  wounded.  *     The  lieutenant  and 

several  towns^  to  accustom  the  people  to  the  sight  of  these  formidable 
looking  soldiers,  whose  whiskers^  beards^  and  rough  caps^  inspired  such 
lawe.    The  surprise  at  Trenton  dispelled  this  childish  terror. 

*  On  this  occasion^  Sajeant  Macgregor,  whose  company  was  imme- 
diately in  the  rear  of  the  picquet,  rushed  forward  to  their  support, 
with  a  few  men  who  happened  to  have  their  arms  in  their  hands,  when 
^be  enemy  commenced  the  attadc.  Being  severely  wounded,  he  was 
left  insensible  on  the  ground.  When  the  picquet  was  overpowered, 
and  the  few  survivors  forced  to  retire,  Macgr^or,  who  had  that  day 
put  on  a  new  jacket  with  silver  lace,  having,  besides,  large  silver  buc- 
Icles  in  his  shoes,  and  a  watch,  attracted  the  notice  of  an  American  sol- 
dier, who  deemed  him  a  good  prize.    The  retreat  of  his  friends  not  al- 
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S  seijeantswei^  disabled  for  life,  as  well  as  many  of  the  men, 
from  the  severe  wounds  naturally  to  be  expected  in  sueh  dose 
fighdng.  Six  Serjeants,  all  men  of  the  best  conduct  and 
character,  were  conndered  a  great  loss  to  the  regiment! 

Summer  being  now  well  advanced,  preparadons  were 
made  for  taking  the  field.  Much  time  had  already  heea 
lost  in  waiting  fsr  supplies  of  camp  equipage  and  stores 
from  England.  The  4sed,  along  with  the  13th,  17th,  and 
44th  re^ments,  were  this  campaign  put  under  the  command 
of  Major-General  Charles  Gray. 

Sir  William  Howe,  having  assumed  the  command  about 
the  middle  of  June,  attempted  to  draw  General  Washing- 
ton from  his  station  at  Middle  Brooke,  a  place  t<x>  strong 
to  be  prudently  attacked.  The  American  Commander  was 
so  sensible  q£  the  advantage  of  his  dtuation,  that  General 
Howe  could  not  induce  him  to  abandon  it  The  British 
General  pushed  on  detachments,  and  made  movements,  as 
•  if  he  meant  to  march  towards  the  Delaware,  and  advanced 
in  front  of  the  enemy'^s  lines,  where  he  continued  four  days, 
exploring  the  approaches,  in  the  hope  that  some  unguarded 
opening  for  an  attack  might  be  discovered.  General  Wash- 
ington, though  he  could  not  be  tempted  from  his  portion, 
detached  a  part  of  his  troops  under  the  command  of  Liord 
Stirling.  These  falling  in  with  the  guards  and  some  batr 
talions  of  Hessians,  were  routed  with  considerable  loss. 

lowing  hifn  time  to  strip  the  seijeaiit  on  the  spot^  he  thought  the  short? 
est  way  was  to  take  him  on  his  back  to  a  more  eonveniept  distance. 
By  this  time  Macgregor  b^;an  to  recover ;  and,  perceiving  whither  the 
man  was  carrying  him^  drew  his  dirk,  and,  grasping  him  by  the  throaty 
bwore  that  he  would  run  him  through  the  breast,  if  he  did  not  turn 
back  and  carry  him  to  the  camp.  The  American,  finding  this  aigur 
ment  inresistible,  complied  with  the  request,  and,  meeting  Lord  Com- 
wallis  (who  had  come  up  to  the  support  of  the  regiment  when  he 
heard  the  firing)  and  Colonel  Stirling,  was  thanked  for  his  care  of  the 
seijeant ;  but  he  honestly  told  them,  that  he  only  conveyed  him  thi- 
ther to  save  his  own  life.  Lord  Cornwallis  gave  him  liberty  to  gp 
whithersoever  he  chose.  His  Lordship  procured  for  the  seijeant  a  si« 
tuation  under  Government  at  Leith* 
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Seeing  no  proq>ect  of  making  any  effectual  impression  on 
the  ^lerny,  General  Howe  determined  to  change  the  seat  of 
the  war*  Accordingly,  he  embarked  and  sailed  for  the 
Chesapeake  with  36  battalions  of  British  and  Hessians,  in-: 
eluding  the  flank  battalions  of  grenadiers  and  light  infantry. 
Before  the  embarkation,  the  Royal  Highlanders  were  join- 
ed by  a  detachment  of  170  recruits  jGrom  Scotland,  who,  as 
they  were  all  of  the  best  description,  more  than  supplied 
the  loss  which  the  regiment  had  from  different  casualties 
sustained. 

After  a  tedious  voyage,  the  army  landed  at  Elk  Ferry 
on  the  24th  of  August,  but  it  was  the  8d  of  September  be-^ 
fore  they  were  ready  to  move  from  the  head  of  the  Elk, 
and  to  march  to  Philadelphia.  From  this  unfortunate  de- 
lay Washington  had  time  to  march  across  the  country,  and 
to  take  an  advantageous  position  at  Red  Clay  Creek,  whence 
detachmoits  were  pushed  forward,  with  the  intention  of  an- 
noying the  British  troops,  by  partial  skirmishes^  on  their 
march.  As  the  country  was  difficult,  woody,  and  full  of 
defiles,  this  march  was  necessarily  slow :  consequently,  it 
was  not  till  the  middle  of  September  that  General  Howe 
reached  the  Brandy  Wine  River,  beyond  which  the  enemy 
had  taken  up  a  strong  position,  with  a  seeming  determina- 
tion to  make  a  stand  there,  and  to  oppose  the  further  ad- 
vance of  the  Royal  army.  The  different  fording  places 
were,  therefore,  secured  and  defended  by  the  enemy ;  and 
at  Chad^s  Ford,  where  it  was  thought  most  probable  that 
the  British  would  attempt  to  cross,  batteries  were  erected, 
and  entrenchments  thrown  up,  to  command  and  defend  the 
passage.  While  the  attention  of  the  enemy  was  occupied 
at  this  place.  Lord  CornwaUis,  with  four  battalions  of  Bri- 
tish graiadiers  and  light  infantry,  the  Hessian  grenadiers, 
a  party  of  the  71st  Highlanders,  and  the  3d  and  4th  bri- 
gades, made  a  circuit  of  some  miles,  crossed  Jeffirey'^s  Ford 
without  opposition,  and  turned  short  down  the  river,  to  at- 
tack the  enemy'^s  right  General  Washington,  being  in- 
formed of  this  movement,  detached  General  Sullivan,  with 
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all  the  force  he  eould  apare,  to  oppose  his  Lorddnp's  cUti- 
sioik  The  American  General  having  posted  his  men  ad- 
yantageously.  Lord  Ccmiwallis  was  obliged  to  ccmsume 
some  time  in  forming  a  line  of  battle.  That  being  done,  the 
troops  rushed  on  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  from  all  their 
posts,  through  the  woods,  towards  the  main.  army.  In  the 
mean  time,  General  Knypha^tisen,  with  his  division,  made 
demonstrations  of  passing  the  river  at  Chad^s.  Ford,  kee^ 
iag  the  enemy  in  suspense  till  Lord  CornwalUs^s  move- 
ment was  ascertained.  As  soon  as  this  was  known  by 
the  firing  of  cannon  in  that  quarter,  he  advanced^  and, 
crossing  the  river,  carried  the  batteries  and  entrenchments 
of  the  enemy ;  and,  following  up  his  advimtage,  while  Lord 
ComwaUis  wbs  pushing  forward  on  the  right,  a  general 
rout  ensued,  and  the  enemy  retreated  at  all  points^  Ge- 
neral Washington,  with  the  corps  he  was  able  to  keep  to* 
getber,  fled  with  his  cannon  and  baggage  to  Chester,,  fitrni 
whence  he  next  morning  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  remains  of  his  scattered  army. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Brandy  Wine,  in 
which  the  troops  on  both  sides  gave  many  proofs  of  gal» 
lantry.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  less  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  a  battle  fought  against  an  enemy  statioD- 
ed  on  strong  ground  of  their  own  choice.  The  total  number 
was  3  captains,  4  lieutenants,  3  Serjeants,  and  68  rank  and 
file,  killed ;  and  1  lieutenant^olonel,  1  major,  16  captains^ 
SO  lieutenants,  5  ensigns,  85  Serjeants,.  4  drummers,  and 
833  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

The  battalion  companies  of  the  4^d  regiment  bdng  in  the 
reserve,  sustained  no  loss,  as  they  were  not  brought  into 
^tion ;  but  of  the  light  company,  which  fcHrmed  part  of  the 
Hght  brigade,  6  privates  were  kiUed,  and  1  seijeaat  and  15 
privates  wounded.  In  this  action  were  present  the  Marquis 
de  la  Fayette,  and  several  other  French  officers,  who  had 
joined  the  American  cause,  and  who  exerted  themselves  ii| 
a  Very  conspicuous  manner. 

In  this  unfortunate  war,  it  was  the  iec^e  of  the  Britisli 
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•imy ,  thai  th«ur  victories  kd  to  no  important  consequences : 
oa  the  present  occasion^  instead  of  pursuing  a  broken  and 
defeated  anuj:,  preventing  th^  reassemblii^,  and  capturing 
Jtbeir  stores  and  magazines,  Greneral  Howe  made  no  for- 
ward movement,  but  permitted  the  American  general  to 
recruit  his  ajrmy,  and  collect  new  stores  at  his  leisure. 

Intelhgence  being  received,  on  the  20th  of  this  months 
that  General  Wayne,  at  the  head  of  1500  men,  was  con- 
ciealed  in  the  woods,  with  an  intention  of  annoying  the  rear 
of  the  detached  parties  of  the  British,  Major-Greneral 
Charles  Grey  was  detached  with  the  2d  light  infantry,  and 
the  42d  and  44th  regiments,  to  surprise  and  cut  off  this 
corps.  Geaieral  Grey  directed  the  men  to  throw  away 
their  flints,  and  make  use  of  their  bayonets  only.  The 
detachment  marched  with  great  secrecy  and  dispatoh^ 
and  came  on  the  enemy  at  midnight,  when  they  were  all 
asleep,  except  the  picquets  and  out-guards,  who  were  over- 
powered in  an  instant,  without  causing  any  alarm.  The 
Itroops  then  rushed  forward,  and  before  the  Americans 
bad  time  to  seize  their  arms,  bayoneted  more  than  300^ 
and  took  100  prisoners ;  the  rest  owed  their  escape  to  the 
darkness  of  the  night«  The  loss  of  the  British,  as  might 
be  expected,  was  trifling,  being  1  oflicer,  1  Serjeant^  and  1 
private,  killed,  and  a  few  wounded. 

On  the  S5th,  the  army  moved  forward  to  German  Town, 
and  the  following  morning  the  grenadiers  advanced  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, of  which  they  took  peaceable  possession,  as  the 
enany  had  previously  retired. 

General  Washington,  having  received  considerable  re- 
inforcements, and  wishing  to  show  how  little  he  had  suf- 
fered, and  how  soon  he  bad  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
his  defeat  at  Brandy  Wine,  determined  on  an  enterprise 
equally  bold  in  itself,  and  unexpected  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish general.  He  marched  from  his  ground,  on  the  evening, 
with  an  intention  of  surprising  and  attacking  the  British 
at  German  Town,  where  he  arrived  about  three  in  the  follow, 
ing  morning.     The  40th,  and  a  battalion  of  light  infantry. 
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flew  to  their  arms,  and,  forming  hastily,  made  a  vigorous 
resistance.  They  were,, however,  forced  to  give  way  to  the 
number  of  the  enemy,  and  the  vivacity  of  their  attack,  but 
the  judgment  and  foresight  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mus- 
grave  saved  the  army  from  a  surprise,  which  might  have  led 
to  serious  consequences.  With  six  companies  of  the  40th,  he 
threw  himself  into  a  large  stone  house,  from  which  he  an- 
noyed the  assailants  with  such  effect  as  to  arrest  their  far- 
ther progress,  till  Major-General  Grey  arrived  with  his 
brigade,  and,  supported  by  Brigadier-General  Agnew,  with 
the  4th  brigade,  forced  the  Americans  to  retreat.  In  this 
short,  but  brisk  engagement,  the  loss  on  both  sides  was 
greater  than  in  the  action  of  Brandy  Wine,  and  although 
the  enemy  were  repulsed,  the  attack  itself,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  conducted,  proved  how  little  they  had  been 
intimidated  by  their  late  defeat,  and  how  much  they  had 
improved  both  in  courage  and  discipline. 

The  Highlanders  were  not  present  in  this  action,  having 
been  sent  on  a  detachment  with  the  10th  re^ment,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Stirling,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  a 
post  at  Billingspoint.  On  the  8th  of  October,  however, 
they  returned  to  the  8d  brigade  under  General  Grey, 
and  bore  a  part  in  all  the  future  operations  of  the  campaign. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  an  attempt  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  to  bring  General  Washington  to  a  general  ac- 
tion at  White  Marsh,  a  strong  position  about  fourteen  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Finding  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual, 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia  on  the  8th,  and  ordered  the 
army  into  winter  quarters. 
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SECTION  XII. 

RecaU  of  Sir  WiUiam  Horve — Appointment  of  General  Clinton  to 
the  command — Campaign  opened*— Philadelphia  evacuated^^ 
Battle  of  Monmouth'— 'Arrival  of  D*Estaing  and  the  French 
fleet — Proceed*  to  Rhode  Island — Puis  to  sea  again^—Lord 
Howe  offers  him  battle — American  general  Sullivan  toeakened 
bif  desertion  and  obliged  to  retreat — Narrovdy  escapes  Sir  H. 
Clinton — Expedition  to  the  Acushnet  River — Another  of  the 
same  kind  to  Egg  Harbour — Both  completely  successful — Pu- 
laskfs  corps  of  cavalry  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces — Successful 
expedition  to  the  Chesapeak — Campaign  opened — Expedition 
to  Verplanks — Stony  Point  taken  by  the  Americans — Unsuc* 
cessful  attempt  on  the  post  of  Verplanks  by  the  rebel  general 
Wayne — Changes  in  the  command  of  the  Royal  Highland  JRe- 
giment — Misfortune  in  receiving  150  recruits  from  the  London 
and  Dublin  depots — Effects  of  mixing  dissolute  and  desperate 
characters  with  men  of  good  prindples^-^At  length  removed'^ 
Soldiers  still  preserved  their  ancient  character^~Only  one  punish' 
ment  in  Jive  years -^No  desertion* 

The  winter  passed  without  any  remarkable  occurrence,* 
and,  in  the  month  of  May  1778,  Sir  William  Howe  was  re- 

*  Jiieutenant-Colooel  Stirling^  with  the  Queen's  and  42d  r^ment, 
was  ordered  on  a  foraging  party  into  the  Jerseys.  In  an  excursion 
through  the  woods^  a  Highland  soldier  came  unexpectedly  in  sight  of 
an  American,  when  their  pieces  happened  to  he  unloaded.  Each  flew 
behind  a  tree  to  tover  himself  while  loading ;  hut  fearing  that  the  first 
who  ventured  out  of  cover  would  be  brought  down  by  the  other,  both 
kept  possession  of  their  trees,  till  at  last  the  Highlander,  losing  pa- 
tience, pushed  his  bonnet  beyond  the  tree  on  the  point  of  his  bayonet. 
The  American  shot  his  ball  through  its  centre,  when  his  opponent 
starting  forward,  made  him  surrender  instantly. 
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called,  and  General  Clinton  appointed  Commander-in-Chief. 
The  new  conmiander  opened  the  summer  campaign  widi  the 
evacuation  of   Philadelphia,   crossed  the   Delaware, ,  and 
reached  Monmouth  on  the  28th  of  June.     In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  place  the  American  general  had  posted 
his  army  in  considerable  force.     The  eictreme  heat  of  the 
weather,  and  an  immense  convoy  of  provisions,  retarded 
General  Clinton'^s  movements,  and  afforded  a  favourable  op- 
portunity to  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  who  was  eag^r  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  new  friaids,  and  who, 
accordingly,  being  supported  by  General  Lee,  made  several 
attacks  on  the  rear  of  die  British  column.     These  were  uni- 
formly repulsed,  but,  as  they  occasioned  considerable  de- 
lay. General  Clinton  resolved  to  attack  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  drawn  up  in  line,  behind  Monmouth 
Court-house.     The  ground  being  favourable,  the  cavalry 
made  several  successful  charges,  when  the  Grenadiers  and 
Guards  advanced  rapidly  on  the  enemy^s  front  line,  which 
made  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  was,  at  length,  forced  to 
give  way.     A  reinforcement  being  ordered  up  in  support  of 
the  Guards,  they  again  advanced,  and  attacked  the  enemy 
in  a  second  position  which  they  had  taken*     This  attack  was 
also  resisted  for  some  time,  but  unable  to  maintain  their 
ground,  the  enemy  at  length  retreated,  and  again  formed 
on  a  third  position,  but  in  such  good  ord^,  and  on  ground 
so  strong,  that  General  Clinton  did  not  think  it  advisable 
to  push  the  attack,  and  withdrew  the  troops,  who  had  suffer- 
ed extremely  from  the  heat  of  the  weather,  (numbers  drop- 
ping  down  in  the  ranks,  and  expiring  in  a  few  minutes,)  !o 
the  advantageous  position  whence  the  first  attack  had  been 
made.     Here  they  halted  till  ten  in  the  evening,  when  they 
resumed  their  march,  imd  passed  over  to  Staten  and  Long 
Islands,  and  from  thence  to  New  York.     The  loss  on  this 
occasion,  as  well  as  on  all  others  where  the  enemy  were  op- 
posed on  open  ground,  was  moderate,  being  only  3  officers 
and  56  soldiers  killed,  and  16  officers,  7  Serjeants,  and  137 
rank  and  file,  wounded. 
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.  A  short  time  after  the  army  had  readied  New  York,  a 
new  enemy  af^ptaxed  in  a  Frendb  fleet  of  twelve  sail  of  the 
line,  and  six  fri^tes,  undar  the  command  of  the  Count 
D^Estaing.  The  fleet  und^  Lord  Howe,  though  inferiw 
to  that  of  the  enemy,  was  nevertheless  ftirmidable,  from  the 
state  of  the  crews  and  equipments,  and  the  character  of  the 
officers.  It  consisted  of  six  ships  of  the  line,  and  four  of 
fifty  guns,  widi  several  frigates  and  smaller  vessels.  D'^Es- 
taing  anchored  off  New  York,  with  an  apparent  intuition  of 
^iterii^  the  harbour,  and  attacking  the  British  admiral ; 
but,  after  remainiog  eleven  days  at  anchor,  he  proceeded  to 
ccMiperate  with  the  American  general  Sullivan,  at  the  head 
of  a  force  of  10,000  men,  in  an  attadc  upon  Rhode  Island. 
On  the  8th  of  August,  D'*£staing^s  fleet  anchored  above 
the  town  of  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  whither  he  was  fbU 
iowed  by  Lord  Howe.  On  the  11th,  the  Frendi  admiral 
fut  U>  sea,  when-  Lord  Howe  offered  him  battle ;  but,  after 
some  days  manceuvring,  both  fleets  were  dispersed  by  a 
heavy  gale  of  wind. 

The  laud  forces  were  now  left  to  themselves.  General 
Pigot,  who  commanded  in  Rhode  Island,  was  reinforced  by 
General  Prescot,  with  five  battalions.  Either  from  being 
disappointed  in  the  expected  co-operation  of  the  French 
fleet,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  enemy  deserted  in  such 
numbers,  that  General  Sullivan  found  it  necessary  to  make 
.a  precipitate  retreat,  which  he  effected  with  little  loss,  and, 
crossing  to  the  main  land  at  Hollyland'^s  Ferry,  avoided  the 
intended  attack  of  Sir  H.  Clinton,  who  had  arrived  from 
New  York  with  a  body  of  troops  for  the  relief  of  Rhode 
Island. 

The  next  enterprise  was  und^  the  direction  of  Major- 
General  Charles  Grey,  who  embarked  with  the  Grenadiers, 
the  Light  Infantry  brigade,  and  the  4Sd  regiment,  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  Acushnet  river,  to  attempt  to 
destroy  a  great  assemblage  of  privateers,  which,  with  their 
jnizes,  lay  at  New  Plymouth.  This  expedition  was  com* 
pletely  successful.     The  troops  landed  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Acushnet  on  the  5th  of  September,  and,  by  noon  the  fol- 
lowmg  day,  the  whole  were  reimbarked,  having  destroyed 
seventy  vessels,  and  -all  the  stores,  cargoes,  wharfs,  &c. 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  river.  After  this  exj^it  they 
returned  to  New  York. 

Another  expedition  of  the  same  nature  was  soon  aft^- 
wards  undertaken  against  Egg  Harbour,  and  some  parts  of 
the  Jerseys,  where  a  number  of  vessels  and  store-kouses 
were  destroyed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  corps  of  cavalry 
commanded  by  Pulasky,  an  active  Polish  officer  lately  ar- 
rived in  America,  was  surprised  and  nearly  annihilated  by 
the  second  light  infantry,  commanded  by  Major  Ferguson. 
In  this  manner  the  war  was  carried  on  by  petty  expeditions, 
unpleasant  and  fatiguing  in  themselves,  and  productive  of 
little  honour  or  satisfaction  either  to  the  officer  or  soldier. 

At  that  period  the  winter  was  more  a  season  of  rest  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  course  of  later  campaigns.  It  was 
not  till  the  S5th  of  February  that  Colonel  Stirling,  with  the 
light  infantry  of  the  Guards,  and  the  48d  regiment,  was  or- 
dered to  attack  a  post  at  Elizabeth  Town,  commanded  by 
the  American  General  Maxwell.  The  detachment  met  with 
no  resistance,  the  enemy  retreating  as  they  approached.  In 
April  the  Highland  regiment  was  employed  on  an  expediticm 
to  the  Chesapeak,  to  destroy  the  stores  and  merchandise  at 
Portsmouth  in  Virginia.  On  the  30th  General  Mathews, 
with  the  Guards,  the  41ld  regiment,  and  a  corps  of  Hessians, 
sailed  under  the  convoy  of  Conunodore  Sir  Greorge  Collier, 
in  the  Reasonable,  and  several  ships  of  war,  and  reached 
their  destination  on  the  10th  of  May,  when  the  troops 
landed  on  the  Glebe,  on  the  western  bank  of  Elizabeth. 
Having  completed  the  object  of  the  expedition,  the  whole 
were  re-embarked,  (having  met  with  no  casualties,  except 
four  wounded,)  and  returned  to  New  York  in  good  time 
for  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  which  commenced  by  an 
expedition  to  Verplanks  and  Stony  Point ;  the  former  a 
regular  work,  which  commanded  the  communication,  by 
King's  Ferry,  on  the  Hudson  river,  between   the  eastern 
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and  western  States.     This  service  being  likewise  accom- 
plished without  opposition  or  loss,  the  army  fell  back  on 
the   4th  of  June  to   Kingsbridge,  and  there  encamped. 
Another  expedition  was  projected  against  New  London,  but 
while  preparations  were  going  forward  for  that  purpose,  an 
account  was  received  which  evinced  the  increasing  enter- 
prise of  the  enemy,  in  the  surprise  and  capture  of  Stony 
Point,  a  strong  post  garrisoned  by  600  men,  (among  whom 
were  two  companies  of  Fraser^s  Highlanders,)  the  com- 
mander of  which  £ell  a  sacrifice  to  too  great  confidence,  and 
an  unfortunate  habit  ot  despising  his  enemy ;  a  prejudice 
which  has  frequently  brought  discomfiture  and  disgrace  on 
military  men.     On  this  occasion,  success  was  followed  by 
its  natural  consequences;  the  hopes  and  enterprise  of  the 
enemy  were  animated  and  emboldened.     A  proof  of  this 
was  an  ahnost  immediate  attapk  by  General  Wayne  on  the 
post  of  Verjdanks,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  88d  re- 
giment, under  Colonel  Webster.     The  garrison  held  out, 
till  General  Wayne,  receiving  accounts  of  the  approach  of 
Colonel  Stirling,  with  the  hght  infantry  and  the  42d,  re- 
treated from  Verplanks,  and  having  also  evacuated  Stony 
Point,  Colonel  Stirling  took  possession,  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  whole. 

This  officer  being  now  appointed  aid-de'<»mp  to  the 
King,  and  a  brigadier-general,  the  command  of  the  4Sd  de- 
volved on  Colonel  Charles  Graham,  to  whom  also  was  en- 
trusted the  command  of  the  posts  of  Stony  Point  and  Ver- 
planks, together  with  his  own  regiment,  and  a  detachment 
of  Praser^s  Highlanders,  under  Major  Ferguson.  This 
duty  was  the  mcH'e  important,  as  the  enemy  surrounded  the 
posts  in  great  numbers,  and  desertion  had  become  so  fre- 
quent among  a  corps  of  provincials,  sent  as  a  reinforcement, 
diat  they  could  not  be  trusted  on  any  military  duty,  parti- 
cularly on  those  duties  which  are  most  harassing — the  out- 
posts fronting  the  enemy.  In  the  month  of  October  these 
posts  were  withdrawn,  and  the  regiment  fell  back  on  Green- 
wich, in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York.     During  these 
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varioiM  moTements  «nd  tnmaactions.  General  Wasfaiagtoa 
remained  in  a  strong  position  beyond  Stony  Point  and  Ver- 
planks,  and  showed  no  diflposilson  to  quit  a  situation  wheiie 
he  could  aot  be  attadoed  without  great  i&adTantage  to  his 

Hie  winter  of  1779  was  the  coldest  that  had  be«n  known 
in  that  dimate  for  forty  years ;  and  the  troops,  although 
now  in  quarters,  suffered  more  from  that  circumstance  than 
in  Ihe  preceding  winter  when  in  huts.  But  the  Highlanders 
met  with  a  misfit»time  of  a  more  grievous  kind,— -a  mi^br- 
tune  from  which  it  took  several  years  to  enable  them  tore- 
cover.  In  die  autumn  of  this  year  a  draft  of  150  men,  re- 
cruits raised  prindpally  from  the  refuse  of  the  streets  of 
London  and  Dublin,  was  embarked  for  the  re^ment  by  or- 
ders of  the  Inq)ector-6eneral  at  Chatham.  These  men,  aa 
might  have  been  expected,  were  of  the  most  dejn^ved 
characters,  and  of.  such  dissolute  habits,  that  one-half  of 
them  were  unfit  for  s^*vice ;  15  died  in  the  passage,  and 
75  were  sent  to  the  hosfutal  from  the  transports  as  soon  as 
they  disembarioed.  ^  By  men  so  temperate  and  regular  in 
their  habits  as  the  Highlanders,  both  officers  and  men,  the 
contamination  of  the  dregs  of  large  cities  could  not  fail  to 
be  regarded  as  a  great  calamity.  On  this  subject  G^ieral 
Stirling  made  strong  representations  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief ;  and,  in  consequence,  these  men  were  removed  to  the 
26th  regiment,  in  exchange  for  the  same  number  of  Scotch- 
men. When  it  is  considwed  that  the  ranks  of  the  4Sd  re- 
giment might  easily  have  been  filled  from  the  country  where 
it  was  originally  raised,  chiefly  because  the  young  Hi^- 
landers  believed  that  they  would  meet  with  countrymen 
only,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  arrangement  of  the 
Inspector-General,  which,  if  persevered  in,^  would  have  been 
productive  of  much  evil,  without  any  apparent  good  to  coun* 

^  In  the  year  1776  the  three  hattalions  of  the  42d  and  of  Fraser's 

Highlanders  embarked  3248  soldiers :  after  a  stormy  passage  of  more 

than  three  months^  none  died :  they  had  only  a  few  sick^  and  these 

not  dangerously. 
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tetbalanoe  it.  The  fec^ngs  of  an  honoursUe  old  soldier 
were  outraged  when  he  4Htw  himself  asBodated  with  men 
oollected  from  the  police  offoes  and  streets  of  London.  B j 
sudi  «ooiet  J  the  moral  prmciples  of  the  joung  soldiers  were 
not  onlj  endangered,  but  it  dissolved  that  diarm  and  ex^ 
pectation  of  eompanionship,  wfaidi  had  hitherto  so  greatly 
favouned  recruiting,  and  it  destroyed  that  national  feelii^ 
which  iniuenced  the  men,  who  believed,  that,  while  they 
w^re  all  ^kH>tsnien,  they  were  bound  to  su{^rt  the  hmiour 
of  Seotland.  in  the  honour  of  their  new  cooMrades  of  St 
GilecTs  and  Tothil  Fields,  Westminster,  they  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  take  the  same  lively  interest  This  measure 
will  appear  the  more  ranarkable  when  it  is  recollected,  that 
a  despei^te  mutiny,  by  which  many  lives  were  lost,  oc- 
curred this  year  at  Lcdth,  in  consequence  of  two  detacb- 
ments  of  recruits  bdonging  to  the  4Sd  and  Fraser^s  High- 
landers being  ordered  to  join  other  corps,  instead  of  those 
for  whi<^  they  were  ^ginally  enlisted.  *  Thus  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  good  name  <tf  the  regiment  was  in  danger 
of  being  tamidied  by  the  depravity  of  those  men  who  were 
forced  upon  them,  the  lives  of  several  spirited  youths  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  their  desire  to  join  this  regiment ;  and  the  whole 
became  amenable  to  the  laws  for  the  mutinous  manner  in 
which  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  tlmr  original  engage- 
ments from  bring  violated.  *f* 

*  See  article  on  the  Mutiny  of  Hig^dand  Regiments. 

t  A  more  roiichievoiis  and  nnneoesBBry  measure  than  tbis  oould 
not  wdl  have  been  devised :  it  exposed  the  corps  to  almost  certain  de« 
gradation^  besides  the  danger  of  the  young  and  virtuous  soldier  becom- 
ing familiar  with  the  view  of  vice,  which  he  might  at  first  abhor,  but 
would  in  the  end,  perhaps,  learn  ts  imitate.  Every  delinquency  of 
their  new  comtades  would  necessarily  lower  the  whole  regiment  in  the 
estSmation  of  the  public,  who  oould  not  distinguish  between  the  inno« 
cent  and  the  guilty.  Of  this  we  have  mapy  instances  in  Highland 
corps,  where  the  guUt  and  depravity  of  a  few  (and  these  few  aliens  and 
strangers  to  the  country  whose  name  is  borne,  and  whose  character  is 
represented  by  the  regiment)  have  brought  discredit  upon  an  honour- 
able body  of  men.   It  is  said^  that,  in  some  Highland  corps,  who  have 
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I  have  noticed,  that,  at  the  condusion  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  the  officers  of  the  regiment  were  highly  respectable, 
and  many  of  them  both  accomplished  gentlemen  and  able 
officers.  At  the  present  period  also  the  regimait  was  fortu- 
nate in  this  respect.  How  much  the  authority  and  exam- 
ple of  such  officers  will  influence  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers 
is  evident.  The  regiment  was  now  in  its  fifth  campaign ; 
but  the  men  preserved  so  completely  their  original  habits  of 
temperance  and  moderation,  that,  while  rum  an^  all  spi- 
ritous  liquors  Vere  served  out  daily  to  the  other  troops, 
the  Highlanders  received  their  allowance  every  third  or 
fourth  day,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  officers.  This  was 
continued  till  it  was  found  inconvenient  for  the.  soldiers  to 
carry  more  than  one  day'^s  allowance  on  loi^  marches.  At 
that  period  all  the  soldiers  were  natives  ef  the  countiy  &om 
which  the  regiment  took  its  d^iomination  ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, they  carried  with  them  to  the  military  ranks  those  ha- 
bits of  temperance  and  sobriety  which,  as  I  have  noticed  in 
the  preliminary  sketch  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Highlanders,  formed  a  marked  trait  in  their  diaracter. 
That  they  did  not  abuse  this  honourable  confidence  is  evi- 
dent from  the  circumstance  of  its  never  having  been  with^ 
drawn,  except  for  the  convenience  of  the  soldiers.  These 
five  campaigns  embraced  many  movements^  and,  from  affi- 
nity of  language,  and  from  the  promises  and  allurements 
which  the  Americans  held  out,  there  were,  of  course,  many 
inducements  to  desertion.  Desertions  from  other  corps 
were,  indeed,  very  frequent ;  but  in  this  regiment  it  was 
otherwise ;  not  a  man  deserted,  and,  of  more  than  lOOQ 
men  of  whom  the  corps  consisted,  there  was  only  one 
punished  during  the  whole  jof  these  five  years.  This  man 
had  asked  leave  c^  absence,  stating  that  he  had  business  of 
consequence  to  transact ;  but,  as  there  was  a  general  order 

a  considerable  mixture  of  strangers,  the  same  firmness  in  the  field,  and 
the  same  urbanity  and  regular  habits  in  quarters,  are  evinced.  VHiile 
this  statement  seems  perfectly  correct,  it  would  still  be  desirable  to 
certain  the  share  of  this  praise  due  to  the  strangers. 
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against  granting  leave,  Colonel  Stirling  was  obliged  to  re- 
fuse faim.  However,  the  man  was  determined,  and  went 
away  without  leave,  and  having,  as  he  said,  settled  his 
business,  returned  to  his  regiment.  This  defiance  of  orders 
could  not  be  parsed  over.  He  was  tried  and  punished. 
But  the  unfortunate  man  endured  a  double  punishment. 
The  soldiers  considered  the  honour  and  character  of  the 
corps  implicated  and  tarnished  when  they  saw  one  of  their 
number  thus  publicly  brought  to  shame,  and  such  was  their 
horror  of  the  castigation,  and  of  the  disgrace  attached  to  it, 
that  not  a  soldier  in  the  regiment  would  mess  with  him. 
The  second  punishment  was,  in  some  respects,  more  severe 
than  the  first,  and,  in  every  way,  more  efficient  in  preserv- 
ing correct  principles  and  conduct. 

Such  was  the  Royal  Highland  regiment,  while  it  was  pre- 
served as  a  national  and  unmixed  body.  The  Inspector- 
General  dissolved  the  charm.  Punishments  being  found 
indispensable  for  the  men  newly  introduced,  and  others  be- 
coming more  habituated  to  the  sight,  much  of  the  sense  of 
disgrace  was  necessarily  lost.  While  Captain  Peebles  *  com- 
manded his  company,  there  was  not  a  complaint  made  to 
the  commanding  officer.  His  successor  was  constantly  pre- 
fering  complaints,  and  calling  for  punishment.  The  rea- 
son is  plain.  He  misunderstood  the  character  of  his  men, 
and  knew  not  how  to  manage  theub  When  he  saw  them 
looking  sour  and  discontented  at  the  suspicion  and  reproach 
thrown  on  their  conduct  by  his  harshness,  his  threatenings, 
and  complaints,  he  called  them  mutinous ;  and,  if  he  had 
not  been  checked,  he  would  have  made  them  so.  Had  this 
officer  looked  back  to  the  five  years  previous  to  his  joining 
the  regiment,  and  reflected  that  1000  men  had  continued  to 

*  Captain  Peebles  was  a  volunteer  serving  with  Montgomery's 
Highlanders,  and  was  promoted  to  the  4Sd  for  his  gallant  conduct  at 
Bushy  Run  in  1763.  He  retired  from  the  service  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  in  1783,  and  is  now  the  last  surviving  officer  of  those  who 
served  with  Montgomery's  anjd  with  the  Boyal  Highlanders  in  the 
Seven  Years*  War. 
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live  together  with  so  little  cause  tot  susfitaosk  or  refleedon 
on  their  general  behaviour,  that  no  severity  was  necessary, 
it  might  have  occurred  to  him,  as  it  did  to  his  commanding 
officer,  that  many  faults  which  he  saw  in  the  men  proceed- 
ed from  some  uncommon  cause,  or  perhaps  from  his  igno- 
ranee  of  their  character,  and  from  the  harsh  measures  and 
intemperate  language  which  he  used  towards  them,  and 
ligainst  which  their  spirit  revolted ;  while,  had  he  pursued 
a  ccHitrary  line  of  conduct,  th^y  would  probably  hav^e  been 
as  quiet  and  obedient  to  his  orders  as  they  had  fjf^inerly 
be^  to  his  jMredeciessors. 
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SECTION  XIII. 

Attack  on  Charlestomn-^Surrender — Highlanders  return  to  New 
York — Engaged  in  no  further  active  service  during  the  war'— In 
17 S3  several  men  deserted  to  the  enemy — Probable  causes — Re» 
turn  of  cAsuaUies  during  the  war — Removed  to  HalifaX'^^Em* 
bark  for  England  in  1789— AfarcA  io  Scotland^-^Reception. 

To  return  to  the  army  at  New  York.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  wishing  'to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  and 
undertake  some  enterprise  of  importance,  determined  to 
make  an  attack  on  Charlestown,  the  capital  of  South 
Carolina.  Having  made  his  arrangements  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  left  General  Knyphausen  in  the  command^  and, 
embarking  the  troops  intended  fcnr  Charlestown,  sailed  from 
New  York  on  the  S6th  of  December.  Such  was  the  seve- 
rity of  the  weather,  however,  that^  although  the  voyage 
might  have  been  accomplished  in  ten  days,  it  was  the  11th 
of  February  1780  before  the  troops  disembarked  on  Jt^^s 
Island,  thirty  miles  from  Charlestown.  Several  of  the  trans* 
ports  were  driven  out  of  their  course ;  others  w^e  taken ; 
and  a  great  proportion  of  the  horses,  both  of  cavalry  and 
artillery,  died  on  the  voyage.  So  great  were  the  impedi- 
ments to  be  overcome,  and  so  cautious  was  the  advance  of 
the  geQei*al,  that  it  was  the  ft&th  of  March  before  the  be- 
sieging army  crossed  Ashley  River.  The  following  day 
they  encamped  opposite  the  American  lines, 

On  the  1st  of  April  they  broke  ground  in  front  of  Charles- 
town. The  American  general  Lincoln  ccanmanded  in  the 
town,  and  had  strengthened  the  place  in  all  its  def(»ice8,  both 
by  land  and  water,  in  such  a  manner  as  threatened  to  render 
the  idege  both  a  tedious  and  difficult  underttJcing.  Being  pro- 
jb^bly  aware  pf  this,  the  Commander-in-Chief  ordered  the 
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Royal  Highlanders  and  Queen^s  Rangers  to  join  him  before 
Charlestown,  which  they  did  on  the  18th  of  April,  having 
sailed  from  New  York  on  the  81st  of  March.  After  this 
the  siege  proceeded  in  the  usual  manner,  till  the  ISth  of 
May,  when  the  garrison  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  The 
loss  of  the  British  and  Hessians,  on  this  occasion,  was  76 
killed,  and  189  wounded ;  and  that  of  the  4Sd,  Lieutenant 
Macleod  and  9  privates  killed,  and  Lieutenant  Alexander 
Grant  *  and  14  privates  wounded. 

After  the  troops  had  taken  possession  of  Charlestown, 
the  42d  and  light  infantry  were  ordered  to  Monck^s  Corner 
on  a  foraging  party,  and,  returning  on  the  Sd,  t^ey  em- 
barked on  the  4th  of  June  for  New  York,  along  with  the 
Grenadiers  and  Hessians.  After  being  encamped  for  some 
time  on  Staten  Island,  Valentine^s  Hill,  and  other  stations 
in  the  province  of  New  York,  they  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters in  the  capital  of  the  province.  From  this  period,  as 
the  re^ment  was  not  engaged  in  any  active  service  during 
the  war,  the  changes  of  encampments  and  cantonments  are 
too  trifling  to  be  noticed.  About  this  time  100  recruits  ar- 
rived from  Scotland,  all  young  men,  in  the  full  vigour  of 
health,  and  ready  for  immediate  service. 

Having,  on  the  15th  of  October  1781,  recdved  informar- 
tion  that  Lord  Comwallis  was  surrounded  by  a  superior 
force  at  York  Town,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  immediately  em- 
barked with  7000  men  for  his  relief;  but  on  reaching  the 

*  The  wound  of  Lieutenant  Grant  was  remarkable  for  its  ap- 
parent severity^  but  from  whicb^  having  a  good  constitution  and  a 
heidthy  habit  of  body>  he  soon  recovered.  A  six  pound  ball  struck 
Mr  Grant  on  the  back  in  a  slanting  direction^  near  the  right  shoulder, 
carrying  away  the  entire  scapula^  with  several  other  bones,  and  leaving 
the  whole  surrounding  parts  in  such  a  state,  that  he  was  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  ground,  the  only  care  of  the  surgeons  being  to  make 
him  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  short  time  they  believed  he  had  to  live. 
He  was  afterwards  removed  to  his  quarters,  and»  to  the  surprise  of  the 
surgeons,  they  found  him  alive  the  following  morning,  and  free  of  fever 
and  all  Ind. symptoms.  In  a  short  time  he  recovered  completely,  and 
served  many  years  in  perfect  health.  He  died  in  1807,  major  on  half 
pay  of  the  78th  regiment. 
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capes  of  the  Cbesapeak,  and  receiving  accounts  that  his 
Lordship  had  surrendered,  he  returned,  and  disembarked 
the  troops  at  New  York  and  Staten  Island. 

On  the  28th  of  April  1782,  Major  Graham  succeeded 
to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  Royal  Highland  regiment 
in  the  room  of  Colonel  Stirling,  promoted  to  the  71st,  vici 
General  Fraser  deceased;  Captain  Walter  flome  of  the 
fusileers  succeeded  Major  Graham. 

While  the  regiment  was  quartered  at  Paulus  Hc>ok,  the 
advanced  post  from  New  York  leading  to  the  Jerseys,  some 
occurrences  took  place  equally  new  and  disgraceful.  Seve- 
ral of  the  men  deserted  to  the  enemy.  This  unexpected 
and  unprecedented  dereliction  of  duty  occasioned  much  sur« 
prise,  and  various  causes  were  assigned  for  it :  the  prevail* 
ing  opinion  was,  that  the  men  who  had  been  received  from 
the  86th  regiment,  and  who  had  been  made  prisoners  at 
Saratoga,  had  been  seduced,  while  in  the  hands  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, by  promises  of  grants  of  lands,  and  other  indul* 
gences.  Such  was  their  infatuation,  that  when  this  happen- 
ed it  was  quite  well  known  that  they  would  soon  have  their 
discharge,  with  a  government  grant  of  land  to  each  man. 
One  of  these  deserters,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Anderson,  was 
soon  afterwards  taken,  tried  by  a  coutt-martial,  and  shot ; 
being  the  first  instance  of  an  execution  in  the  regiment  since 
the  mutiny  in  1743. 

The  regiment  remained  in  Paulus  Hook  till  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  when  the  establishment  was  reduced  to  eight 
companies,  of  fifty  men  each,  the  oncers  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  companies  being  kept  as  supernumeraries  in  the  regi- 
ment, to  succeed  as  vacancies  occurred.  A  number  of  the 
men  were  discharged  at  their  own  request,  and  their  place 
was  supplied  by  those  who  wished  to  rem^n  in  the  country, 
instead  of  going  home  with  their  regiments.  These  were 
taken  from  Fraser^s  and  Macdonald^s  Highlanders,  and  from 
the  Edinburgh  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  regiments.  From 
these  corps  a  sufiiciency  of  good  men,  for  so  small  an  esta- 
blishment, was  easily  obtained. 

VOL.   I.  B  b 
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Subjoined  is  a  list  of  casualties  from  the  year  1776  to  the 
peace.  The  nature  of  the  service  during  the  latter  period 
of  the  war  was  more  fatiguing  than  dangerous^  and,  conse- 
quently, the  loss  was  moderate. 

Return  qf  Killed  and  Wounded  during  the  American  Revo- 
kUkmaty  War,Jrom  1776  to  178S. 


KILLED. 


1776,  August  S9d  and  87th.      Long 

luand,  including  the  battle  of 

Brooklyn 
September  16th.     York  laland 

Supporting  Light  In&ntry 
November  16th.    Attack  on  Fort 

Washington 
December  S2d.    At  Black  Hone, 

on  the  Delaware 

1 777,  February  1 3th.   At  Amboy,  Gre- 

nadier company 

May  10th.  Pits  Cataway,  Jerseys 

September  1 1  th.    Battle  of  Bran- 
dywine 

October  5th.    Battle  of  German- 
Town,  the  h'ght  company 
177S,  March   S8d,    Foraging   parties, 
Jerseys 

June  28th.  Battle  of  Monmouth, 
Jerseys 
1779,.  February  26th.  Elizabeth  Town, 
Jerseys 

1 780,  April  and  May  to  12th.    Siege  of 

Charlestewn 

March  16th.     Detachment  sent 

to  forage  from  New  York  to 

the  Jerseyt 

1781,  September  and  October.     York 

Town,  in  Virginia,  jlight  com- 
pany        «  •       -  * 


Total, 


1 
1 


WOUNDED. 


5 

3 

10 

1 

3 
9 

6 


1 
3 
3 


2  I     9 


2 


20 


12 


74 


I 


12 


CO 


6^1 

s 

s 


1 

3 
4 

1 

3 
3 


19 

47 

66 

6 

17 
30 

15 

4 

4 
17 

9 
14 


17 


6 


257 


*  Ensign  Mackenzie,  killed  on  this  occasion,  although  an  officer  of 
approved  merit,  had  been  fourteen  years  an  ensign ;  so  slow  was  pro* 
motion  in  those  days. 
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It  has  been  already  mentioned,  thaC,  before  the  regiment 
left  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1776,  the  men  had  been  furnish- 
ed with  broadswords  and  pistols  at  the  ColoneFs  expence. 
The  pistols  were  of  the  old  Highland  fashion,  widi  iron 
stocks.  These  being  considered  unnecessary  except  in  the 
field,  were  not  intended,  like  the  swords,  to  be  worn  by  the 
men  in  quarters.  When  the  regiment  took  the  field  6n 
Staten  and  Long  Island,  it  was  said  that  the  broadswords 
retarded  the  men  by  getting  entangled  in  the  brushwood, 
and  they  were,  therefore,  taken  from  them,  and  sent  on 
board  the  transports.  Admitting  that  die  objection  was 
well  founded,  so  far  as  regarded  the  swords,  it  certainly 
could  not  apply  to  the  pistols.  In  a  close  woody  country, 
where  troops  are  liable  to  sudden  attacks  and  surprises  by  a 
hidden  enemy,  such  a  weapon  is  peculiarly  useful.  It  is, 
therefore,  difficult  to  discover  a  good  reason  for  la3ringthem 
aside.  Neither  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  objec- 
tion to  the  resumption  of  the  broadsword,  when  the  service 
alluded  to  terminated.  The  marches  through  the  woods  of 
Long  Island  were  only  a  few  miles,  whereas  we  have  seen 
that  the  two  battalions  of  the  4Sd,  and  Fraser^s  and  Mont- 
gomery's Highlanders,  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  carried  the 
broadsword  on  all  their  marches,  through  woods  and  fo- 
rests of  many  hundred  miles  in  extent.  In  the  same  maiw 
ner,  the  swords  were  carried  in  Martinique  and  Guada- 
loupe,  islands  intersected  with  deep  ravines,  and  covered 
with  woods  no  less  impervious  than  the  thickest 'and  closest 
woods  of  America.  But,  on  that  service,  the  broadsword, 
far  from  being  complained  of  as  an  incumbrance,  was,  on 
many  occasions,  of  the  greatest  efficacy,  when  a  decisive  bl6w 
was  to  be  struck,  and  the  enemy  were  to  be  overpowered  by 
an  attack  hand  to  hand.  I  have  been  told  by  several  old 
officers  and  soldiers  who  bore  a  part  in  these  attacks,  that 
an  enemy  who  stood  for  many  hours  the  fire  of  musketry, 
invariably  gave  way  when  an  advance  was  made  sword  in 
hand.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  weapon  which  the  High- 
landers could  use  so  well,  should,  together  with  the  pistol, 
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which  is  peculiarly  aerviceable  in  close  woody  countries, 
have  been  taken  from  the  soldiers,  and,  after  the  expence  of 
purchase  had  been  incurred,  sent  to  rust  and  spoil  in  a  store. 
They  were  never  restored,  and  the  regiment  has  had  neither 
stirords  nor  pistols  nnce.  It  has  been  said  that  the  broad- 
sword is  not  a  weapon  to  contend  with  the  bayonet.  Cer- 
tainly, to  all  appearance,  it  is  not,  yet  facts  do  not  war- 
rant  the  8uperi(»*ity  of  the  latter  weapon.  From  the  bat- 
tle of  Culloden,  when  a  body  of  undiscipUned  Highland- 
ers, shepherds  and  herdsmen,  with  their  broadswords,  cut 
their  way  through  some  of  the  best  disciplined  and  most 
approved  regiments  in  the  British  army,  (drawn  up,  too, 
on  a  field  extremely  favourable  for  regular  troops,)  down 
till  the  time  wh^i  the  swords  were  taken  from  the  High- 
landers, the  bayonet  was  in  every  instance  overcome  by  the 
sword. 

On  the  22d  of  October  1789,  the  re^ment  removed  to 
Halifax,  in  Nova'  Scotia,  where  they  enjoyed  the  best 
health,  and  where  they  remained  till  the  year  1786,  when 
the  battalion  jembarked,  and  sailed  for  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  two  companies  being  detached  to  the  island  of  St 
John. 

Some  difficulties  occurred  this  year  with  regard  to  the 
promotion  of  officers  in  both  battalions.  As  the  second  was 
serving  in  India,  it  was  thought  that  the  vacancies  in  each 
battalion  should  be  filled  up  as  in  a  distinct  regiment 
This  question  being  referred  to  a  Board  of  Creneral  Officers, 
it  was  determined  that  the  promotions  should  go  on  in  both 
battalions  as  in  one  regiment ;  and  that,  on  a  reduction,  the 
juniors  of  eadi  rank  should  first  be  reduced,  without  regard 
to  which  battalion  they  belonged.  This  was  thought  to 
bear  hard  on  the  officers  of  the  first  battalion,  all  the  se- 
nisrs  of  which,  although  inferior  in  rank,  had  served  long- 
er than  those  of  the  second.  Lieutenants  James  and  Alex- 
ander Stewart,  the  two  senior  lieutenants,  defined  purchas- 
ing two  companies  that  became  vacant,  from  a  dread  of  the 
reduction.     So  slow  was  promotion,  that  it  was  not  till  the 
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year  1791  that  another  opportunity  offered  for  those  gen- 
tlemen to  purchase.  No  reduction,  however,  took  place, 
for  in  the  year  1786  the  second  battalion  was  formed  into  a 
distinct  regiment,  and  numbered  the  7dd,  with  the  facings 
green  instead  of  blue. 

In  consequence  of  preparations  for  war  with  Holland  in 
1787,  two  companies  were  added  to  the  regiment.  Cap- 
tains William  Johnstone  and  Robert  Christie,  who  had  puri- 
chased  the  companies  refused  'by  the  Lieutenants  Stewarts, 
and  had  hitherto  remained  in  second,  succeeded  to  the  addi- 
tional ocnnpanies.  Ensign  James  Rose,  and  Lieutenant  Ro" 
bert  Macdonald,  from  the  half  pay  of  the  71st  regiment,  were 
appointed  lieutenants,  and  Ensign  David  Stewart,  from  the 
half  pay  of  the  Athole  Highlanders,  and  James  Stuart,  en- 
signs on  the  augmentation.  * 

*  On  the  Ist  of  June  this  year.  Lord  John  Murray  died^  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  command  of  the  regiment,,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Major-General  Sir  Hector  Munro.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Eglinton  was 
much  disappointed  on  that  occasion.  He  had  formed  an  attachment  to 
the  Highland  soldiers,  when  he  commanded  his  Highland *regiment  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War ;  and,  owing  to  Lord  J.  Murray's  great  age,  bad 
long  looked  to  the  command  of  the  Royal  Highlanders.  In  Lord 
North's  administration^  and  likewise  in  Mr  Pitt's,  he  had,  in  some 
measure,  secured  the  succession,  but  the  King  had  previously,  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  ministers,  assented  to  an  application  from 
Sir  H.  Munro.  Lord  Eglinton  was  appointed  to  the  Scots  Greys  on 
the  first  vacancy.  Till  Lord  John  Murray  was  disabled  by  age,  he  wis 
the  friend  and  supporter  of  every  deserving  officer  and  soldier  in  the 
regiment.  The  public  journals  during  the  Grerman  or  Seven  Years' 
War,  give  many  instances  of  this.  I  shall  notice  one.  When  the  dis- 
abled soldiers  came  home  from  Ticonderoga  in  17^8,  to  pass  the  Board 
at  Chelsea,  it  is  stated,  "  That  the  morning  they  were  to  appear  before 
the  Board,  he  was  in  London,  and  dressed  himself  in  the  full  Highland 
unifprm,  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  all  those  who  could  walk, 
he  marched  to  Chelsea,  and  explained  their  case  in  such  a  manner  to 
the  Commissioners,  that  all  obtained  the  pension.  He  gave  them  five 
miineas  to  drink  the  King's  health,  and  their  friends,  with  the  r^- 
ment,  and  two  guineas  to  each  of  those  who  had  wives,  and  he  got  the 
whole  a  free  passage  to  Perth,  with  an  offer  to  such  as  chose  to  settle  on 
his  estate,  to  give  them  a  house  and  garden." 
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In  the  month  «of  August  1789)  the  regiment  embarked 
for  England,  and  landed  at  Portsmouth  in  October,  after 
an  absence  of  fourteen  years.  Immediately  on  landing,  they 
marched  to  Guildford,  and  thence  continued  their  route  to 
the  north,  passing  over  Finchley  Common,  where  numbers 
flocked  to  see  them,  no  Highland  corps  having  been  in  that 
neighbourhood  since  the  year  1745,  when  the  same  regi- 
ment, then  the  43d,  or  SempilPs  Highlanders,  was  station- 
ed there  for  a  few  weeks  on  its  return  from  Flanders.  In 
November  they  reached  Tynemouth  barracks,  where  they 
passed  the  winter.  While  there  they  were  reinforced  by 
S45  young  recruits,  raised  by  the  officers  who  had  been  left 
at  home  for  that  purpose.  * 

In  the  month  of  May  1790,  they  marched  to  Glasgow, 
through  Berwick  and  Edinburgh.  In  Scotland,  as  well  as 
in  England,  their  reception  was  warm  and  cordial,  but  not 

■ 

so  enthusiastic  as  that  expressed  on  the  retiun  of  the  regi- 
ment at  the  conclusion  of  the  wars  of  1802  and  1815.  In 
America  the  service  was  far  less  brilliant,  and  the  interval 
that  had  elapsed  between  the  war  and  their  arrival  rendered 
the  recollection  of  their  services  less  vivid. 

Fortunately  their  stay  in.  Glasgow  was  short ;  for  the 

This^  it  is  added^  was  soon  known  in  the  north,  and  greatly  encourag- 
ed recruiting.  At  that  time,  indeed,  the  regiment  got  more  men  than 
they  required.  Lord  John  lived  much  with  the  regiment  in  Ireland, 
ever  attentive  to  the  interest  of  the  officers,  and  vigilant  that  their  pro- 
motion should  not  be  interrupted  by  ministerial  or  other  influence.  On 
several  occasions,  be  got  officers  removed  who  had  been  put  over  his 
own.  Once  he  came  express  from  Ireland,  and  had  an  audience  of  the 
King,  in  consequence  of  three  lieutenants,  who,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  had  been  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  while  the  en- 
signs of  his  regiment  Were  passed  over.  In  the  first  instance  he  fiuled, 
but  the  two  were  afterwards  removed.    • 

In  those  days  the  vahie  of  such  a  friend  to  support  his  officers  was 
of  more  importance  than  how,  when  so  much  justice  is  done  to  all. 

*  At  this  time  there  took  place  a  small  alteration  in  the  military  ap- 
poiptments  of  the  men.  The  black  leather  belts  for  the  bayonet  were 
laid  aside,  and  white  buff  belts  supplied.  Officers'  epaulets,  which  had 
formerly  been  very  small,  were  then  enlarged  to  the  present  sise. 
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hospitality  with  which  the  men  were  treated,  and  the  faci- 
lity of  procuring  ardent  spirits,  *  led  to  an  evident  relaxa- 
tion of  discipline.  This  evil,  however,  was  only  transient, 
and  of  no  oonsiderahle  extent 

*  Such  was  the  hospitality  of  the  inbabifanta,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  prevent  them  from  going  about  with  bottles  of  whisky^  forcing  drams 
cm  the  centinels  on  duty. 
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SECTION  XIV. 

EstaUiikment  augmented — Several  independent  companies  raised 
— Regiment  marches  to  Edinburgh  CasUe — Sent  to  the  north — 
Disturbances  in  Rossrshire'^Tkese  quickly  subside'-^  War  de- 
clared against  France-^'Regiment  assembled  at  Montrose — Re-, 
cruiting  unsuccessful'^Independent  companies  raised — Embark 
for  HuUf  and  thence  for  Gosport  and  Ostend — Join  the  army 
under  the  Duke  of  York  at  Menin — Ordered  back  to  Ostend  to 
embark  for  England — Readied  for  the  relief  of  Nieuport — 
Enemy  raise  the  siege-^~Destinationfor  the  West  Indies  altered 
to  a  meditated  descent  on  the  poast  of  France-r^R^urn  to  Engt 
land* 

In  consequence  of  preparations  for  an  expected  rupture 
with  Spain  in  the  year  1790,  the  establishment  was  aug- 
mented ;  but,  as  recent  circumstances  in  the  Highlands  had 
excited  a  strong  sensation  among  the  people,  the  regiment 
was  not  successful  in  recruiting. 

Several  independent  companies  were  this  summer  raised. 
One  of  these  was  a  fine  band  of  young  Highlanders,  re- 
cruited by  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  which  joined  the  42d, 
along  with  his  Lordship,  who  had  exchanged  with  Captain 
Alexander  Grants 

In  November,  the  regiment  marched  to  Edinburgh  Castle, 
and  was  a  year  stationed  in  that  garrison.  In  this  interval,  it 
was  remarked,  that  more  fires  occurred  in  the  town  than  dur- 
ing any  known  period  of  the  same  extent ;  and  an  opportunity 
was  thus  afforded  for  the  display  of  that  alacrity  with  which 
the  men  turned  out  on  any  alarm.  After  being  reviewed, 
in  June  1791,  by  Lord  Adam  Gordon,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  they  marched  to  the  north  in  October.  Their  head- 
quarters were  at  Fort  George  :  one  company  was  stationed 
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at  Dundee,  one  at  Montrose,  two  at  Aberdeen^  and  one  in 
Banff. 

In  the  spring  of  179^,  they  assembled  at  Fort  George, 
and  from  thence  marched  to  Stirling  in  July,  where  they 
were  reviewed  by  the  Honourable  Lieutenant-General  Les^ 
lie.  They  afterwards  marched  northward,  and  were  can* 
toned  along  the  coast  towns  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
preceding  year. 

In  autumn,  the  whole  were  ordered  into  Ross-shire  on 
account  of  some  disturbances  among  the  inhabitants,  greal 
numbers  of  whom  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  farms  in  con- 
sequence of  the  new  system  of  converting  vast  tracts  of  coun* 
try  into  pasture.     The  manner  in  which  the  people  gave 
vent  to  their  grief  and  rage,  when  driven  from  their  an* 
cient  homes,  showed  that  they  did  not  merit  this  treatment, 
and  that  an  improper  estimate  had  been  formed  of  their 
character.    A  few  months  after  these  ejectments,  those  who 
were  permitted  to  remain  as  cpttagers  rose  in  a  body,  and, 
collecting  all  the  sheep  which  had  been  placed  by  the  great 
stock  farmers  on  the  possessions  which  they  themselves  had 
formerly  held,  they  drove  the  whole  before  them,  with  an 
intention  of  sending  them  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
country  ;   thinking,  in  their  simplicity  and  despair,  that,  if 
they  got  quit  of  the  sheep,  they  Mould  be  again  reinstated 
in  their  farms.     In  this  state  of  insurrection  they  continued 
for  iSome  time,  but  no  act  of  violence  or  outrage  occurred ; 
nor  did  the  sheep  suffer  in  the  smallest  degree  beyond  what 
resulted  from  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  and  the  temporary 
loss  of  their  pasture.     Though  pressed  with  hunger,  these 
conscientious  peasants  did  not  take  a  single  animal  for  their 
own  use,  contenting  themselves  with  the  occasional  supplies 
of  meal  or  victuals  which  they  obtained  in  the. course  of 
their  jouhiey.     To  quell  these  tumults,  which  occasioned 
little  less  alarm  among  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  Ross  than 
the  Rebellion  of  1745,  the  4Sd  regiment  were  ordered  to 
proceed,  by  forced  marches  and  by  the  shortest  routes,  to 
Ross-shire. 
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Wheirthey  ireached  the  expected  scene  of  action,  there  was, 
fortunately,  no  enemy  ;  for  the  people  had  separated  and  dis- 
appeared of  their  own  accord.  Happy,  indeed,  it  was  that 
the  affair  was  concluded  in  this  manner,  as  the  necesraty  of 
turning  their  arms  against  their  fathers,  their  brothers,  and 
their  friends,  must  have  been  in  the  last  degree  painful  to 
the  feelings  of  the  soldiers,  and  dangerous  to  their  disci- 
pline,— setting  their  duty  to  their  King  and  country  in  op- 
poffltion  to  filial  affection  and  brotherly  love  and  friend- 
ship. * 

After  passing  the  summer  and  autumn  in  marching  and 
countermarching,  in  consequence  of  the  riots  and  insurrec- 
tions of  their  countrymen  against  their  landlords,  the  Royal 
Highlanders  were,  in  the  course  of  the  following  winter,  as 
actively  employed  against  the  Lowlanders,  who  were  riot- 
ing, and  hanging,  drowning,  and  burning  the  effigies  of 
those  whom  they  ealled  their  political  oppressors.  The  in- 
habitants of  Perth,  Dundee,  aiid  some  oitier  towns,  amused 
themselves  with  planting  the  tree  of  liberty,  dancing  round 
it,  and  threatening  vengeance  on  all.  who  should  oppose 
them.  The  regiment  was  hurried  south  as  rapidly  as  it 
went  north ;  and,  during«the  winter  and  spring,  garrisoned 

*  I  was  a  rery  young  soldier  at  the  time^  but  on  no  subsequent  oc- 
casion were  my  feelings  so  powerfully  excited  as  on  this.     To  a  mili- 
tary man  it  could  not  but  be  gratifying  to  see  the  men,  in  so  delicate 
and  trying  a  situation,  manifesting  a  full  determination  to  do  tiieir 
duty  against  whomsoever  their  eflbrts  should  be  directed;   while, 
to  their  feelings  of  humanity,  the  necessity  of  turning  their  'anns 
against  their  friends  and  relations  presented  a  severe  altematiye. 
Eighteen  of  the  rioters  were  sent  to  Inverness  for  trial.    They  were 
eloquently  defended  by  Mr  Charles  Ross,  sidvocate,  one  of  their  own 
countrymen ; '  but,  as  their  conduct  was  ill^al,  and  the  oflfence  clearly 
proved,  they  were  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  traniqported  to 
Botany  Bay.    It  would  appear,  however,  that,  though  the  l^;ality  of 
the  vordict  and  sentence  could  not  be  questioned,  these  did  not  carry 
along  with  them  the  public  opinion,  which  was  probably  the  cause  that 
the  escape  of  the  prisoners  was  fh  a  manner  connived  at ;  finr  they 
disappeared  out  of  prison,  no  one  knew  how,  and  were  never  inquired 
after  or  molested. 
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the  town  of  Dundee,  and  all  the  coast  as  far  as  Fort 
George. 

Hostilities  having  been  declared  against  France,  the 
whole  re^ment  was  assembled  at  Montrose  in  April  1798, 
preparatory  to  a  march  southward.  The  establishment  was 
ordered  to  be  augmented  to  .750  men,  but  the  re^mental 
recruiting  parties  were  not  succe^ul.  The  late  transac- 
tions in  Ross-shire  began  to  show  their  baneful  influence. 
It  was  not  now,  as  in  1766  and  1776,  when  the  regiment 
was  completed  to  more  than  1100  men  in  a  few  weeks,  Jis 
quickly,  indeed,  as  they  could  be  collected  from  their  distant 
i^stricts.  Nor  was  itj  as  in  1755,  when  the  Laird  of  Mackin- 
tosh completed  a  company  in  one  day.  *  The  same  corps, 
in  1798>  must  have  gone  on  service  with  little  more  than 
400  men,  had  not  orders  been  issued  for  raising  indepen- 
dent companies.  Two  of  these,  raised  by  Captains  David 
Hunter  of  fiumside  and  Alexander  Campbell  of  Ardchat- 
tan,  were  ordered  to  join  the  4Sd  regiment.  On  the  ^hole, 
these  were  good  men,  but  not  of  the  same  description  with 
those  who,  in  former  times,  were  90  ready  to  join  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Black  Watch. 

In  May,  the  regiment  marched  from  Montrose  to  Mus- 
selburgh, and  embarked  there  on  the  8th  for  Hull.     In 

*  In  the  year  17 S5,  when  the  estahliBhment  of  the  regiment  wu 
augmented,  preparatory  to  the  war^  the  Laird  of  Mackintosh^  then  a 
captain  in  the  regiment,  had  the  charge  of  all  the  recruiting  parties 
sent  fVom  Ireland  to  the  Highlands,  and  quickly  collected  500  men, 
the  number  he  was  desired  to  recruit :  of  these  hef  enlisted  87  men  in 
one  fbrenoon. 

.  One  morning,  as  he  was  sitting  at  breakfast  in  Inverness,  38  young 
men  of  the  name  of  Macpherson,  from  Badenoch,  appeared  in  front  of 
the  window,  with  an  offbr  of  their  service,  to  procure  a  commission  fbr 
their  own  immediate  chief,  the  Laird  of  Clnny,  then  in  exile,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  attainder  after  the  Rebellion,  and  who,  consequently, 
could  not  avail  himself  of  the  support  of  his  clansmen.  -The  late  Ge- 
neral Skinner  of  the  engineers  was.  at  breakfast  with  Mackintosh  that 
morning ;  and  being  newly  arrived  in  that  part  of  the  country,  the 
whole  scene,  with  all  its  circumstances,  made  an  impression  on  his 
mind  which  he  never  forgot. 
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tkat  town  the  appearance  of  the  Highlanders  occauoned 
much  interest  and  surprise,  as  no  plaids  or  bonnets  had  as 
yet  been  seen  in  that  *part'of  Yorkshire.  The  people  show- 
ed them  great  hospitality,  and  were  so  well  satined  with 
th^r  conduct,  that,  after,  they  embarked  fix  Flanders,  the 
town  of  Hull  sent  each  man  a  present  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  a 
flannel  shirt,  and  worsted  socks  ;  a  very  seasonable  supply 
in  a  November  encampment. 

In  August  they  reached  Gosport,  and  remained  there  till 
th^  middle  of  September; when  they  sailed  for  Ostend,  where 
.  they  landed  on  the  1st  of  October,  and,  two  days  after,  join* 
ed  the  army  under  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
then  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Menin.  This 
camp  was  soon  broken  up ;  and  his  Royal  Highness  mardi- 
ed,  with  the  combined  armies,  to  join  the  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Cobourg,  then  before  Maubeuge. 

The  19th,  £7th,  4Sd,  and  57th  regiments  were,,  however, 
soon  ordered  back  to  England,  to  join  an  expedition  then 
preparing  under  their  old  commander  in  America,  Lieute- 
nant-General Sir  Charles  Grey,  against  the  French  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies.  While  those  regiments  lay  on  board 
in  the  harbour  of  Ostend,  the  enemy,  who  were  then  before 
Nieuport,  pressed  that  town  so  vigorously,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  send  immediate  relief.  For  this  purpose,  Sir 
Charles  Grey  and  Major-General  Thomas  Dundas  had 
come  from  England ;  and  the  42d  regiment,  with  the  light 
companies  of  the  19th,  S7th,  and  57th  regiments,  were  dis- 
embarked and  marched  to  Nieuport*  The  place  was  then 
garrisoned  by  the  53d  regiment,  and  a  small  battalion  of 
Hessians,  under  Colonel  de  Wurmb,  who  defended  the 
place,  with  great  courage  and  firmness,  against  .a  very  supe- 
rior force.  This  reinforcement  was  very  seasonable ;  for 
the  works  were  so  extensive,  that  the  men  were  obliged  to 
be  on  duty  without  intermission.  The  enemy  kept  up  so 
constant  and  well  directed  a  fire,  that  upwards  of  400 
houses  were  destroyed  or  damaged.  However,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  reinforcement,  the  enemy  seemed  to  have 
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lost  all  hopes  of  success.     After  keeping  up  a  brisk  dre  of 
i^ot  and  shells  during  the  whole  night,  they  were  seen,  at  day- 
break, moving  off  with*  great  expedition,  leaving  several 
pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars,  with  ammunition.      This 
sudden  retreat  occasioned  great  disappointmait  to  many 
young  soldiers  of  the  light  infantry,  and  the  Highlanders, 
who,  having  but  very  lately  arrived  in  the  seat  of  war,  were 
thus  disappointed  of  an  opportunity  of  facing  the  enemy, 
wh^n  eager  to  make  their  debfit  under  such  men  as  Gene* 
rals  Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Thomas  Dundas.  '   Had  the 
enemy  waited  another  day,  this  opportunity  would   have 
been  affi>rded,   as  it   was  resolved  that  General  Dundas 
should  attack  the  trenches ;  and,  with  the  ardour  of  this 
gallant  lead^,  and  the  spirit  which  animated  the  troops, 
there  would  have  been  little  doubt  of  success.    -The  loss  of 
the  garrison  was   inconsiderable ;  Lieutenant  Latham,  *  1 
seijeant,  and  S  privates,  were  killed ;  and  Captain  Ronald 
Ferguson,  1  serjeant,  and  83  privates,  wounded.     Of  this 
number,  the  Highlanders  had  1  serjeant  «,nd  1  private  kill- 
ed, and  2  privates  wounded. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  the  detachment  marched 
back  to  Ostend,  reimbarked  for  England,  and  arrived  at 
Portsmouth,  where  the  destination  of  the  regiment  was 
changed  from  an  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  to  another 
then  forming  against  the  coast  of  France,  under  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Moira. 

At  this  time,  the  command  of  the  regiment  devolved  on 
Major  Dalrymple,  Colonel  Graham,  who  had  held  the 
command  since  the  year  1781,  being  appointed  to  the  com- 

*  The  fate  of  Lieutenant  Latham  of  the  53d  deserves  to  be.  noticed 
as  a  warning  to  young  officers.  He  was  on  the  advanced  picquet, 
which  was  protected  by  a  small  entrenchment^  three  Teet  in  height. 
He  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  show  his  men,  as  the  enemy's  sharp* 
shooters  were  all  around,  picking  off  every  man  who  appeared.  But^ 
in  his  eagerness  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  he  looked  over 
the  low  parapet,  forgetting  a  cocked  hat  half  a  foot  higher  than  his 
head ;  at  which  an  enemy  took  such  correct  aim,  that  he  sent  his  ball 
through  Mr  Latham's  forehead,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
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mand  of  a  brigade.  On  the  SOth  of  November,  the  expe- 
dition sailed  in  three  brigades,  (the  Highlanders  being  m 
the  first,)  commanded  by  Brigadier-Genenil  Lord  Cathcart 
On  the  1st  of  December,  they  reached  the  coast  of  France, 
to  the  eastward  of  Cape  hi  Hogue,  and  after  cruising  about 
for  two  days,  put  into  Guernsey,  where  part  of  the  troops 
landed  and  remained  till  the  4!th  of  January  1794,  when 
|he  whole  returned  to  Portsmouth.  -.On  the  21st  the 
Highlanders  were  ma[rched  to  Lymington,  being  still  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Cathcart. 

In  this  situation  they  remained  till  the  5th  of  June, 
when  an  encampment  was  formed  at  Netley,  in  Hampshire, 
under  the  Earl  of  Moira.  On  the  18th,  the  camp  broke 
up,  and  the  troops  embarked  on  board  the  transpcHts  for 
Flanders.    . 
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SECTION  XV.. 

Preparaiians  of  France — Situation  of  the  Duke  of  York-^Earl  of 
Moira  lands  at  Oitend-^Marches  to  join  the  Duke  of  York — 
Smart  Skirmishing — Enemy's  Works  be/ore  Nhneguen  carried--' 
Succcession  of  Attach  by  the  French — Inclemency  of  the  Sea- 
son — Distresses  of  the  British — Retreat — Inhumanity  of  the 
Dutch  Boors — Reach  Bremen — Hospitably  received — Embark 
Jot  England — Highlanders  encamp  at  Danbury — Regiment  in 
1795  augmented  to  1000  men — New  Regulations-^Ejfficts  of 
these  on  the  promotion  of  Subalterns, 

• 

During  the  preceding  spring,  France  had  made  prodi- 
gious preparations,  having  raised  a  force  of  more  than 
SOO,OpO  men,  provided  with  every  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  artillery  and  stores ;  the  whole  to  be  employed  in 
Flanders.  This,  with  the  partial  defection  of  Prussia, 
after  having  accepted  the  British  subsidies,  placed  the 
allied  armies  in  a  very  critical  situation,  particularly  that 
small  part  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
French  Convention  sent  into  Flanders  their  ablest  generals, 
Pichegru,  Moreau,  and  Jourdan,  who,  exasperated  by 
their  defeats  at  Cambray,  Landrecy,  Cateau,  and  Tournay, 
determined  to  bring  forward  the  utmost  extent  of  force 
that  they  could  command.  In  consequence  of  these  pre- 
parations, the  original  destination  of  the  force  under  the 
£arl  of  Moira  was  changed  to  this  great  theatre  of  the  war, 
and  again  sidled,  on  the  22d,  for  Ostend,  and  landed  thex^ 
on  the  26th  of  June.  The  amount  of  this  reinforcement 
was  7000  men,  and  consisted  of  the  following  corps,  19th, 
27th,  28th,  40th,  Royal  Highlanders,  54th,  57th,  59th, 
87th,  and  88th  regiments* 

Lord  Moira  had  now  fo  decide  on  his  future  move^ 
ments,  whether  he  should  remain  in  Ostend,  and  sustain  a 
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siege  from  an  enemy  who  had  ahready  occupied  Ypres  and 
Thoureut,  and  were  ready  to  advance  upon  him,  or  force 
a  march  through  the  enemy,  and  join  the  Duke  of  York. 
To  sustain  a  siege  in  Ostend,  would  have  occupied  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  enemy^s  troops,  but  it  would  have 
deprived  his  Royal  Highness  of  a  very  necessary  reinforce- 
ment, when  opposed  to  so  numerous  a  host  as  was  now 
ready  to  attack  him.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to 
march  forward,  and  to  embark  all  the  stores  from  Ostend, 
along  with  the  troops  left  to  garrison  the  place.  Both  ser- 
vices were  conducted  with  address  and  precision.  The 'eva- 
cuation and  embarkation  were  entrusted  to  Colonel  Vyse, 
who  had  just  embarked  the  last  division,  as  the  first  of  the 
enemy  entered  the  town.  The  troops  were  stationed  on 
the  sand  hills  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  ordered  under 
arins  in  light  marching  order,  the  officers  leaving  all  baggage 
behind,  except  what  they  carried  on  their  backs.  They  moved 
off  the  ground  on  the  evening  of  tjie  28th,  and  halting  ten 
miles  beyond  the  town,  proceeded  at  midnight  towards 
Ostaker,  And  reached  Alost  on  the  Sd  of  July.  While  in 
this  place,  about  400  of  the  enemy^s  cavalry  dashed  into 
the  town,  and,  being  mistaken  for  *  Hessians,  were  allowed 
to  push  forward  unmolested  to  the  market  place.  Colonel 
Doyle,  who  rode  up  to  them,  was  wounded  by  a  cut  of  a 
sabre,  before  the  mistake  was  discovered.  However,  they 
were  soon  driven  back  by  the  8th  light  dragoons  and  the 
picquets.  * ' 

Oi;!  the  9th  the  troops  marched  by  Warloo^s  camp,  and 
joined  the  Duke  of  York'^s  army  at  Malines.  This  was  a 
fatiguing  march,  but  it  had  been  so  well  conducted,  that 
the  enemy,  although  in  very  supericNr  numbers,  under  6e- 

"  A  Highlander  passing  through  the  market-place  with  a  basket  on 
his  head  as  the  enemy  rushed  in^  one  of  them  made  a  cut  at  the  hand 
which  held  the  basket^  and  wounded  him  severely.  However^  he  drew 
his  bayonet  with  the  other  hand^  and  attacked  .the  horseman^  who 
-'made  off.  Macdonald  carried  bom^  hia  basket,  murmoringy  as  he 
went  along,  that  be  had  not  a  broadsword. 
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neral  Vandamme,  did  not  yenture  upon  any  attack  jexoept 
this  dash  into  Alost.  A  suoeession  of  petty  skirmisheB  oc« 
curred  until  the  SOtb^  when  Lord  Moira  rerigned  his  eain« 
mand,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant-General  Ralph 
Abercromby. 

The  brigades,  of  the  army  were  changed  on  the  Slst  of 
August,  and  the  third  brigade,  in  which  were  the  High;* 
landers,  with  the  guards,  formed  the  reserre  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant^General  Abercromby* 

The  enemy  having  obtained  possessiixi  of  Boxtel  on  the 
14th  of  September,  Generied  Abercromby,  with  the  reserve^ 
was  ordered  to  force  them  from  this  position.  The  third 
brigade,  now  under  the  command  of  the  Honourable  Lien* 
tenant-Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley  of  the  88d  regiment, 
marched,  at  four  in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  and  jfbined 
the  brigade .  of  giiards.  When  they  approached  Boxtel, 
the  enemy  were  discovered  to  be  in  too  great  force  to  be 
attacked  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Various  movements 
took  place  till  the  6th  of  October,  when  the  army  cross- 
ed the  Waal  at  Nimeguen.  In  this  position,  there  were 
several  smart  engagements  till  the  morning  of  the  80th, 
.  when  the  enemy  made  a  general  attack  on  all  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  army*  The  whole  were  defended,  and  the 
enemy  repulsed  with  great  gallantry ;  but  the  37lh  regt* 
ment,  mistaking  a  party  of  the  enemy  for  Rhoan'^s  hussars,, 
allowed  them  to  advance  too  dose.  In  consequence  of  thia 
mistake,  that  gallant  regiment  sustuned  a  severe  loss  in  offi« 
cers  and  men.  *  On  the  27th  and  28th,  the  enemy  re* 
newed  their  attacks  on  the  outposts^  In  that.on  Fort  St 
Andr4  Lieutenant^Greneral  Abercromby  was  wounded.  By 
a  ccmtinuation  of  this  system  of  incessant  attack,  the  out* 
posts  were  all  driven  in,  and  the  enemy,  having  established 
themselves,  in  front  of  Nimeguen,  began  to  erect,  batteries^ 

*  The  enemy^  on  many  occasions,  took  advantage  of  the  variety  of 
uniforms  in  the  British  anny>  and  frequently  dressed  parties  in  a  si-*  , 
milar  manner  for  the  purpose  of  deeeiving  our  troops,—- an  artifice  "^^ 
whidi  sometimes  sacceeded.  % 
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pceparaiary  to  a  siege  of  the  place.  It  was  thenelbre  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  destruction  of  these  wtNrks,  and,  on 
4ith  of  November,  the  Honourable  Lieutenant-Gleneral  De 
Bur^,  with  the  8th,  27th,  28th,  55th,  63d,  and  78th  High- 
land re^ment,  supported  by  two  battalions  of  Swiss  in  the 
Dutch  sarvice,  and'some  regiments  of  dragoons,  was  or- 
dered OB  this  duty.  The  works  were  carried  with  all  the 
gallantry  to  be  expected  from  such  troops*  The  enemy 
made  a  brave  defence.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  1  ser- 
jeant,  and  31  rank  and  file,  kiUed^  and  1  field  offieer,  5  cap- 
tains, 5  subalterns,  10  saijeants,  and  149  rank  and  file, 
wounded.  As  the  enemy  quickly  repaired  their  batteries, 
and  continued  their  ap]Mroaches  with  fresh  vigour,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  evacuate  the  town. 

After  this  evacuation,  whidi  took  place  on  the  7th,  the 
army  was  cantoned  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  they 
began  to  suffer  much  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
the  want  of  necessaries,  as  the  clothing  for  the  yecu*  had 
not  been  received.  So  intense  was  the  frost,  that  the  ene- 
my were  enabled  to  cross  the  Waial  on  the  ice,  and,  by  avail- 
ing themselves  o(  their  superior  numbers,  to  commence  ac- 
tive operatims.  As  they  threatened  the  townd  of  Culen- 
beig  Mad  Gorcum,  it  was  determined  to  compel  them  to  re- 
paQS  the  Waal.  About  8000  British,  among  whom  was 
the  third  brigade,  marched  agnpst  themicm  the  13th  of  De- 
cember. The  French  were  posted  at  Thuyl,  the  road  to 
which  was  flanked  by  batteriei^  planted  in  the  Isle  of  Bom- 
midlf  the  place  itself  being  surrounded  with , entrenchments. 
These  obstacles  were  surmounted,  *  and,  notwithstanding 
their  great  supari(H*ity  of  numbers,  the  French  were  f<»rced 
frcHn  all  their  posite,  and  obliged  to  re-cross  the  Waal,  with 
the  loss  of  a  con»derable  .numbar  c^  men,  and  several  pieces 
of  camion. 

The  loss  of  the  British  was  comparatively  trifling,  being 
only  1  field  officer,  and  5  rank  and  file,  killed,  and  1  drum- 
mer, and  18  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

The  enemy  having  again  crossed  the  Waal  on  the  4th  of 
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Janiiarj  17959  and  taken  Thuyl,  General  Walmoden  sent 
orders  to  Generals  David  Dundas  and  Dulwich,  to  collect 
their  forces  and  driTe.  them  back.  They  were  found,  how- 
ever, to  be  too  strong ;  and,,  having  advanced  a  consider* 
able  force,  they  attacked  General  Bujidas  at  Gildermalsen, 
but  were  received  with  great  firmness,  and  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  200  men*  The  British  lost  8  privates  killed,  and 
1  general  officer,  (8ir  Robert  Laifrie,)r  ^  captains,  1  subal*-^ 
tern,  and  £4  privates,  wounded ;  the  loss  of  the  42d  be- 
mg  1  private,  killed,  and  Lieutenant  Coll  Lamont,  and  7 
privates,  wounded.  The  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the 
duties  D^hiq^  pressed  upon  the  troops,  in  consequence  of  the 
accumulated  numbers^  and  successive  reinforcements  of  the 
enemy,  were  such  as  few  constitutions  could  withstand  for 
any  length  of  time.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  with- 
draw, and  take  up  a  more  defenoye  position  behind  the 
Leek*  During  the  preliminary  movements  in  execution  of 
this  determination,  the  enemy  advanced  in  considerable  foree^ 
and  on  the  8th  attacked  the  troops  under  Lcord  Cathoart. 
The  attack  was  made,  and  received  with  such  energy,  that 
each  party  ahernately  attacked  and  was  repulsed  four  times, 
successively,  till  at  length  the  enemy  were  forced  to  give  up 
the  contest,  and  retreated  with  eonmdeirable  loss. 

On  this  occasion,  the  14th  and  Enniskillen  regiments  pa^^ 
ticularly  distinguished  themselves,  as  did  the  ^Bch,  which 
came  up  towards  the  latter,  part  of  the  action,  and  iledded 
the  day*  The  loss  was  8  subaltams,  and  18  privates,  kil- 
led, and  5  field  officers,  2  captains,  1  subaltern,  and  S&  pri- 
vates, wounded. 

Having  crossed  the  Waal  on  the  10th  in  great  force,  the 
enemy  pressed  forward  on  the  British,  now  reduced  by'dis* 
ease,  and  accumulated  hardships  ;*  and,  on  the  1 4th,  Pifche^ 
gru  made  a  general  attack  along  the  whole  line  from  Am- 

*  The  most  distressing  of  these  was  the  state  of  the  hospitals,  of 
which  it  was  observed^  that  whoever  entered  them  never  came  out  tiU 
carried  to  the  grave ;  and  when  a  man  was  sent  to  the  hospttal,  his  re- 
turn was  never  expected. 
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heim  to  Amerougen,  when  the  British,  after  a  remstance 
which  contiiHjed  till  night,  retired  at  all  points.  But  they 
had  now  to  contend  with  a  worse  foe  than  the  French,  in 
the  inclemency  of  a  season  th.e  most  rigorous  ever  remem- 
bered. In  this  dreadftd  winter,  they  had  to  traverse  bar- 
ren and  extensive  wastes,  and  to  encounter  the  hostility  a! 
the  country. people,  who  could  not  be  softened  to  the  least 
,  kindness  by  the  aght  of  any  degree  of  misery,  however  ex- 
treme. Whether  a  British  soldier  was  starving  with  hun- 
ger, or  freezing  to  death,  the  doors  of  the  Dutch  boors 
were  equally  shut  against  him. 

The  misery  of  the  succeeding  retreat  to  D^venter  was 
such  as  had  not  then  been  experienced  by  any  modern  army, 
and  has  only  been  exceeded  by  the  sufPerings  of  the  French 
in  their  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow.  There  have  been  few 
situations  where  the  coyrage,  constancy,  and  temper  of  the 
British  army  have  been  more  severely  tried,  than  in  the  oond- 
nuation  of  this  eventful  campaign,  and  when  putsued  by  an 
enemy  of  more  than  thrice  their  numbers,  through  a  country 
so  hostile,  that  every  house  contained  an  inveterate  and  con- 
cealed adversary,  ready  to  refuse  the  slightest  shelter  to  the 
harassed  soldiers.  Exhausted  by  an  accumulation  of  dif- 
ficulties, the  army,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  reached  Bre- 
men in  two  divisions.  There  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabit- 
ants formed  a  noble  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  those  through 
whose  oountry  they  had  marched,  and  whose  inveterate  ha- 
tred Uttle  merited  the  forbearance  with  which  they  had  be^ 
treated  by  the  British.  • 

On  the  14th  of  April,  the  whole  were  embarked,  and  soon 
after  sailed  for  England.  The  Hi^landers,  having  landed 
at  Harwich,  proceeded  to  .Chelmsford,  and,  in  the  month 
of  June,  were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  at.  Danbury, 
under  the  command  of  Greneral  Sir  William  Meadows. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  last  campaign,  the  42d 
were  remarkably  healthy  ;  for,  from  the  landing  at  Ostend 
in  June,  till  the  embarkation  in  April,  the  deaths  in  battle 
and  by  sickness  had  been  only  twenty-five, — a  small  number, 
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considering  the  length  of  the  service,  the  fatigue  they  under- 
went, and  the  severity  of  the  weather  to  which  they  had 
been  exposed.  Of  the  soldiers,  SOD  were  young  men  recent- 
ly recruited.  They  had,  indeed,  a  great  advantage  in  form- 
ing themselves  on  the  habits  and  example  of  the  more  ex- 
perienced soldiers ;  for  many  still  remained  who  had  served 
in  America.  Without  taking  ihtq  account  this  advantage 
over  a  young  corps,  where  all  are  inexperienced  and  unpre- 
pared for  emergencies  and  hardships,  it  would  not  be  easy, 
notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  hardihood  and  capabi- 
lity of  the  Highlanders,  to  account  for  this  small  loss,  in  a 
service  in  which  some  of  the  newly  raised  regiments  had  lost 
more  than  300  men  by  disease,  and  many  who,  left  behind 
from  exhaustion,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

In  September  1795,  the  regiment  was  augmented  to  1000 
men,  from  several  Highland  regimenter  which  had  been  rais- 
ed the  preceding  year,  and  were  now  to  be  broken  up  and 
drafted  into  different  repments.  The  Royal  Highlanders 
received  drafts  from  the  97th,  or  Strathspey  Highlanders, 
the  116th,  or  Perthshire  Highlanders,  132d,or  Colonel  Dun- 
can Cameron\  and  138d,  or  Colonel  Simon  Fraser^s  regi- 
ment :  6  captains,  10  lieutenants,  and  £  ensigns  from  the 
116th,  were  also  appointed  to  the  42d;  the  captains  to  be 
in  second,  or  supernumeraries,  and  to  succeed  to  companies 
as  they  became  vacant.  This  was  considered  a  serious  in- 
jury, and  a  great  check  to  the  promotion  of  the  subalterns, 
when  on  the  eve  of  embarking  on  an  unpleasant  and  dan- 
gerous service,  as  no  step  was  to  be  expected  till  ihe  five 
supernumerary  captains  had  got  companies.  A  representa- 
tion was,  therefore,  made,  and  one  of  the  captains  was  re- 
moved. 

Although  these  drafts  furnished  many  good  and  service- 
able men,  they  were,  in  many  respects,  very  inferior  to  for- 
mer recruits.  This  difference  of  character  was  more  par- 
ticularly marked  in  their  habits  and  manners  in  quarters, 
than  in  their  conduct  in  the  field,  which  was  always  unex- 
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ceptumable.  Having  be^n  embodied  fqr  upwardc;  of  eight- 
een months,  and  having  been  subject  to  a  greats  mixture 
of  character  than  was  usual  in  Highland  battalions,  these 
corps  had  lost  much  of  their  original  manners,  and  of  that 
strict  attention  to  religious  and  moral  duties,  which  distin- 
guished the  Highland  youths  on  quitting  their  native  glens, 
and  which,  when  in  corps  unmixed  with  men  of  different 
characters,  they  always  retained.  This  intermixture  pro- 
duced a  sensible  change  in  the  moral  conduct  and  character 
of  the  regiment. 
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SECTION  XVI. 

ExpedUion  Iq  the  WtU  Indies — JudkwUi  arrangememU  highly 
€Oiulucive  U^  the  health  of  the  iroQpS'^Amaunt  Qfihefire^-^EAH^ 
harkatifm — Tenqfesiuous  toeaiher — Expedition  saitedf  and  die* 
persed  in  a  gale'-^gain  put  to  sec^^  Again  dispersed'*^  Shipe 
reach  Barbadoes  in  detail — Troops  from  England  arrive  in 
good  health — Condition  of  those  from  Cork — Expedition  against 
St  Lucia — Operations  on  that  island — Capitulaiion'^Effbfits  of 
the  dimate^^Attack  on  St  Vincent^^Enemy  surrender^^Trini' 
dad  surrendered —  Unsuccessful  attempt  on  Porto  Rico^^Forty 
second  regiment  receive  men  from  the  79lh  Highlanders,  and 
return  to  England — Thence  embark  for  GihraUar"^ Attack  on 
Minorca — Capitulation — -Sir  Ralph  Abercromhy  assumes  the 
command — Surrender  of  Malta  qjfter  a  blockade  of  tfwo  years — 
Troops  assemble  at  GibraUar^^More  extendedfdd  of  service. 

At  this  period  Sir  Ralph  AberCromby  assumed  the  com- 
mand  of  a  numerous  armament,  preparing  for  an  expedition 
to  the  West  Indies.  The  evils  sustained  in  the  late  unf(Mr« 
tunate  expedition  to  the  Continent  made  Goyemment  sensa« 
ble  of  the  necessity  of  providing  the  soldiers  with  a  proper 
equipment,  and  with  articles  adapted  to  the  climate  and  the 
service  in  which  they  were  to  be  engaged.  In  fitting  out 
the  present  armament,  therefore,  a  most  laudable  attention 
was  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  troops,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  health.  The  medical  staff,  so  essential  an  ac- 
Gcwp^uiiment  in  all  military  enterprises,  more  particularly 
in  tropical  climates,  consisted  of  men  of  talent,  zeal,  and  ex* 
perience.  Ships  of  war  were  appropriated  as  trani^rts^. 
I^ixteen  East  Indiamen,  and  a  great  number  of  West  In- 
dia ships,  all  excellent  and  well  appointed,  were  employed 
for  the  same. purpose.  The  troopi»  were  furnished  with 
flannel  to  protect  them  from  the  damps  and  chills  of  mid- 
night, more  destructive  to  soldiers  than  heat  in  a  West 
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India  tcampaign.  Abundant  supplies  of  potatoes  and  other -ve- 
getables were  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  troops ;  likewise  fil- 
tering stones  for  purifying  the  water ;  and  nothings  in  short, 
was  wanting  which  could  contribute  to  their  comfort  while  on 
board  the  transports.  If,  therefore,  we  conader  the  talents 
of  the  commanders,  the  courage  and  discipline  of  the  troops, 
their  health  and  efficiency,  the  excellent  state  of  the  ships, 
and  the*  skill  of  those  by  whom  they  were  navigated,  few 
expeditions  haye  ever  sidled  from  this  country  more  com- 
pletely appointed.  * 

• 
*  The  yellow-fever  having  been  very  destructive  in  the  West  Indies, 
during  the  two  preceding  years,  many  precautions  were  taken  to  guard 
the  soldiers  against  its  effects  by  a  change  of  clothing,  and  other  mea- 
sures. Among  those  changes,  the  plaid>  kilt,  and  bonnet  of  the  High- 
landers were  laid  aside,  and  their  place  supplied  by  Russia  duck  panta- 
loons, and  a  round  hat.    On  the  subject  of  this  alteration  there  were 
various  opinions.     While  some  argued  that  no  species  of  dress  was 
worse  calculated  fbr  service  in  a  tropical  climate  than  that  of  the  High- 
landers ;  othm  again  reprobated  the  linen  pantaloons,  which  they  said 
were  so  ^improper,  that;  in  the  frequent  torrents  of  rain  to  which  the 
men  would  necessarily  be  exposed,  the  pantaloons,  when  wet,  would 
stick  to  their  legs  and  thighs,  and  belbre  they  .were  dried,  after  the  fid- 
ling  of  one  shower,  would  be  wet  by  the  next ;  so  that,  by  keeping  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body  constanUy  damp,  agues,  rheumatisms,  and 
various  othar  diseases,  would  be  generated.    And  the  ha^  being  of  a 
coarse  felt,  of  the  value  of  half-a-crown,  the  first  shower  of  rain  would 
destroy  its  shape ; — ^it  woidd  stick  close  to  the  men'a heads,  and  form  no 
protection  against  the  sun.    As  the  felt  retained  the  damp  like  a  sponge 
the  head  would  be  sul|ject  to  the  diseases  incident  to  the  other  part% 
by  the  chill  of  the  linen  pantaloons;  whereas  the  bonnet,  being pf 
thick  woollen  doth,  stufied  with  materials  of  the  same  substance,  and 
covered  with  feathers,  formed  a  complete  protection  against  the  effects 
of  a  vertical  sun,  and,  when  the  ribbon  which  tightened  it  behind  was 
loosened,  it  fell  down  over  the  earft,  and  made  a  warm  and- oonyenient 
night^cap,  without  at  all  injuring  its  form.    Any  superabundant  mois- 
ture mif^t  be  wrung  out,  and  the  thickness  of  the  woollen  substance 
would  preserve  a  heat  calculated  to  prevent  any  bad  efiects  fitim 
the  damp.    When  the  kilt  and  hose  got  wet,  if  they  were  taken  oflT 
(a  very  easy  operation)  and  wrung  in  the  same  mannei^  they  might'  be 
immediately  worn  with  perfisct  safety.    The  musquitoes  were  the  most 
fioublesome  annoyance  to  be  guarded  against  by  those  wearing  the  kilt, 
but,  as  these  insects  seldom  attack  people  in  day-light,  and  only  in  par- 
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In  this  expedition  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  amsted 
by  the  following  officers :  Major-Grenerals  Charles  Graham, 
(second  in  command,)  Alexander  Campbell  of  Monzie,  and 
Morshead ;  Brigadier-Generals  Perryn,  'John  Moore,  Colin 
Mackenzie,  the  Honourable  John  Hope,  now  Earl  of  Hope- 
ton,  (Adjutant^eneral,)  the  Honourable  John  Knox,  (Quar- 
ter-Master-General ;)  and  Lieutenant^CoIonel  Donald  Mac- 
donald  of  the  55th  r^^iment,  commanding  the  reserve, 
which  consisted  of  eighteen  ccHnpanies  of  gren4diers,  and 
the  Royal  Highland  Regiment.  The  remaining  corps  were 
the  26th  Light  Dragoons,  Sd  or  Queen's,  3d  or  Buffs, 
ath  or  King's,  14th,  19th,  S7th  or  Enniskillen,  S8th, 
29th,  31st  or  Young  Buffs,  S3d,.d7th,  38th,  40th,  Royal 
Highlanders,  44th,  48th,  53d,  55th,  57th,  63d,  88th  or 
Connaught  Rangers ;  in  all,  460  cavahry,  and  16,479  in- 
fantry. During  this  embarkation,  anothar,  intended  also 
for  the  West  Indies,  took  place  at  Cork,  and  consisted  of 
Brigadier-Generals  Keppel,  Wilford,  Churchill,  Howe,  and 
Whitelocke,  with  the  13th,  14th,  17th,  18th,  21st,  and 
.29th  light  dragoons,  amounting. to  2600  men;  and  17th, 
SSd,  39th,  56th,  67th,  93d,  and  99th  regiments  of  foot, 
amounting  to  5680  rank  and  file,  and  making  the  whole 
force  destined  for  the  West  Indies,  3060  cavalry,*  and 
^159  infantry. 

• 

ticular  places  at  nighty  this  objection  might  be  overcome.  Such  were 
the  arguments  and  reasons  advanced  at  the  time.  The  Highlanders 
made  a  very  unseemly  and  unmilitary  appearance  in  their  felt  hats^ 
which  hung  down  on  each  side  of  their  heads,  liktf  the  ears  of  a  slow* 
bound.  Experience  has  now  proved  that  neither  these  hats,  nor  the 
linen  pantaloons^  were  suited  to  a  campaign  in  the  West  Indies  during 
the  rainy  season.  It  has  been  founds  also/  that«  us  (be  Russians  wear 
a  bonnet  similar  to  the  Scotch,  which  the  French  imitate,  this  ooverr 
ing  for  the  head,  which  was  ooniudered  so  improper,  when  supposed  to 
lie  only  a  relict  of  the  savage  dress  of  the  Highlanders,  is  nOw  disco- 
vered to  be  the  most  appropriate  military  head  dress,  and  the  bonnet 
is  accordingly  worn  by  half  the  army  as  a  most  convenient  undress, 
serving  as  a  night-cap,  and  a  neat  military  cap  by  day. 

*  Kb  part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  is  mqre  rugged  and  broken 
than  the  proposed  scene  of  action,  in  Guadaloupe,  St  Lucia,  St  Vincent, 
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The  embarkatioa  was  cxunpleted  by  the  S7th  October, 
when  the  weather,  which  had  for  some  weeks  been  tem- 
pestuous beyond  all  prec^ent  at  this  season,  and  to  a  de- 
gree, indeed,  unusQal  at  any  season  of  the  year,  continued 
to  rage  with  unabated  violence.  On  the  29th,  it  blew  a 
perfect  hurricane,  more  hke  what  is  experi^dced  among  the 
West  India  Islands  than  in  oiur  climate.  Fortunately;  it 
was  of  short  duration ;  but  many  ships  were  driyen  from 
their  anchors,  and  some  dismasted,  and  others  cast  away  on 
the  beach. 

Instead  of  dispatching  the  transpcnrts  in  detachments,  as 
the  troops  embarked,  it  was  unfortunately  determined  to 
deti^n  tlie  whole  till  the  embarkation  was  complete.     To 
this  desire  of  making  one  great  display,  the  subsequoit 
misfortunes  of  the  expedition  may  chiefly  be  attributed; 
for  not  only  were  the  colonies  thus  endangered  by  the  pro- 
longed delay  of  reinforcements,  but  several  intervals  of  fine 
weather  and  fair  wind  were  lost.    All  being  at  length  fully 
prepared,  the  first  attempt  to  sail  was  made  on  the  J  1th  of 
November,  when  the  fleet,  amounting  nearly  to  SOO  sail^ 
got  imder  weigh  with  a  favourable  breeze.     Its  progress, 
however,  was  unfortunately  arrested  by,  an  accident  which 
befcl  the  flag-ship.     Whilst  thia  vessel  (the  Impregnable) 
was  turning  down  from  the  Motherbank,  she  struck  by  ihe 
stern  on  a  sand  bank ;   and,  before  she  could  get  off,  her 
rudder  h^d  received  so  much  injury,  that  she  could  not 
p/oceed.     The  signal  for  sailing  was  then  recalled,  and  the 
fleet  was  ordered  to  come  to  anchor.    One  of  the  transports, 
the  Lord  Stanley,  having  got  too  far  but  to  sea,  did  not 
observe  the  signal ;   and,  proceeding  alone^  reached  Barba- 
docs  on  Christmas  day,  after  a  favourable  vpyage.     Hence 

and  Grenada,  in  all  of  which  there  are  woods  and  ravines  almost  im- 
passable to  any  four-footed  animal,  except  to  such  as  can  scale  rocks, 
or  creep  beneath  the  thick  underwood.  The  cavalry  were,  therefore, 
found  to  be  totally  useless ;  and  the  horses  died  so  fast,  that,  in  a  few 
months,  the  26th  dragoons  could  not  furnish  a  sufficient  Qumber  for 
ihe  duties  of  carrying  the  gencrars  dispatches  and  orders- 
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it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  subsequent  disasters  would 
not  have  fallen  on  this  great  fleet,  if  the  ships  had  been  aUe 
to  pursue  their  voyage  in  the  first  instance.  Such  are  the 
trifling  casualties  which  sometimes  defeat  the  best  laid  plans* 
The  fleet  again  weighed  anchor  on  the  16th  ;  and  the  day 
being  uncommonly  fine,  and  the  wind  favourable,  the  whcde 
were  clear  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  before  sun-set,  except  th^ 
Middlesex  East  Indiaman,  with  500  men  of  the  42d  on  board. 
The  Undaunted  frigate  being  ordered  round  to  hastai  the 
sailing  of  the  convoy,  came  across  the  Middlesel^,  and  carried 
awpy  her  bowsprit.  The  repairs  rendered  necessary  by  this 
accident  detained  her  for  some  time,  and  perhaps  saved  her 
from  a  more  serious  misfortune.  For  scarcely  had  this  great 
armament  cleared  the  Channel,  when  it  was  dispersed  and 
driven  back  by  a  furious  gale  from  the  South-west,  with  the 
loss  of  several  ships  and  many  hundred  lives.  * 

The  winds  continued  so  adverse,  that  the  next  attempt  to 
put  to  sea  was  not  made  till  the  9th  of  December.  A  se^ 
rene  sky  and  favourable  breeze  promised  a  prosperous  pas- 
sage, and  the  hopes  of  those  on  board  were  elevated,  to  be 
cast  down  by  a  second  and  more  grievous  disappointfhent. 
On  the  13th,  as  the  fleet  was  clearing  the  Channel,  a  vidient 
storm  commenced,  and  continued  with  unabated  violence 
for  many  weeks.  The  intermissions  of  the  gale  were  so  few, 
and  of  such  short  duration,  that  the  scattered  ships  could 
neypr  be  collected  in  any  numbers.  In  these  adverse  cir^ 
cumstances,  however,  'Admiral  Christian  persevered  until 
the  end  of  January,  when  the  disabled  state  of  such  of  the 

^  To  repair  the  damage  sustained  by  this  disaster  was  a  work  of 
time  and  labour.  Many  of  the  ships  were  totally  disabled.  Among 
these  was  the  Commerce  de  Marseilles,  of  120  ffuns,  having  on  board 
the  57th  regiment  complete,  and  a  company  of  artillery,  which,  added 
io  the  ship's  complement,  amounted  to  1785  souls.  By  some  error  in 
the  loading  of  this  vessel,  and  by  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  stores 
which  had  been  heaped  on  board,  she  was  so  much  sunk  below  the  pro- 
per gage,  that  she  did  not  rise  on  the  waves,  which  broke  over  her  at 
every  surge ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  able  seamanship  of  the  com- 
mander and  crew,  it  is  thought  she  would  have  foundered. 
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ships  as  kept  with  him  rendered  it  impossible  to  remain 
longer  at  sea.  He  therefore  made  signal  for  Portsmouth, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  29th  of  January,  (1796,)  with 
about  50  sail.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  were  scattered  about 
in  different  ports  in  England,  except  a  few  ships,  whidi, 
having  successfully  persevered  in  their  voyage,  reached 
Barbadoes  in  a  stragghng  manner. 

Thus  the  object  of  this  great  armament  was  for  some 
time  entirely  frustrated.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  disas- 
ters produced  no  injurious  efiects  on  the  health  of  the  troops. 
This,  doubtless,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  excellent  state  of 
the  ships,  the  quality  of  the  provisions,  the  comforts  with 
which  they  were  supplied,  and  the  care  employed  to  pre- 
vent the  embarkaticm  of  any  diseased  or  improper  sub- 
jects. 

Government,  disappointed  for  a  time  in  the  object  of  this 
exp^ition,  changed  the  destination  of  several  re^ments 
which  had  returned  to  port.  Five  companies  of  the  High- 
landers, under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dick- 
son, were  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  a  few  weeks  em- 
barkCd  and  sailed  for  Gibraltar.  Other  destinations  were 
also  given  to  the  19th,  29th,  83d,  37th,  Sfith,  and  70th  re- 
^ments,  which  were  no  longer  considered  as  forming  part 
of  the  West  India  armament. 

The  landing  of  these  regiments  having  left  many  ships 
at  liberty,  the  troops  were  removed  from  the  disabled  trans- 
ports, and,  along  with  the  other  transports  which  had  been 
forced  back,  were  ready  to  follow  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  again  sailed,  in  the  Arethusa  frigate,  on  the  14th  of 
February.  More  fortunate  on  this  occasion,  he  arrived  at 
Barbadoes  on  the  14th  of  March ;  but.  Owing  to  various 
circumstances,  it  W^  not  until  the  morning  of  the  same  day 
that  Admiral  Christian  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  on  board 
the  Thunderer. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  Stanley  West 
Indiaman,  with  troops  on  board,  reached  Barbadoes  on  the 
26th  of  December.     On  the  2d  of  February,  the  first  of 
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the  straggling  ships  that  sailed  on  the  9th  of  December  ar- 
rived'; and  for  several  days  following,  ships  .continued  to 
come  in.  On  the  9th  of  February,  the  Middlesex  arrived, 
with  five  ^mpanies  of  the  Highlanders,  in  such  a  state  of 
health,  that  only  two  men,  with  slight  bruiseis,  were  on  the 
surgeon'^s  list.  So  well  navigated  and  appmnted  was  this 
ship,  that  in  all  those  gales,  in  which  so  many  had  suffered, 
the  slipping  of  one  block  was  the  only  accident  sustained 
from  Portsmouth  to  Barbadoes. 

Thi^  ship  and  some  others  avoided  much  distress  by 
steering  to  the  West,  instead  of  persevering  in  the  direct 
course,  as  the  body  of  the  fleet  had  done.  They  thus  got 
beyond  the  course  of  the  gale  as  early  as  the  13th  of  Ja- 
nuary, when  the  weather  became  moderate,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  the  ships  fell  in  with  the  trade- winds.  * 

Part  of  the  newly  arrived  troops  were  ordered  to  ijein- 
force  the  garrisons  of  St  Vihcent^s  and  Grenada,  which  had. 
suffered  much  from  the  active  hostilities  of  the  enemy,  as 
well  as  from  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate.  The  68d  re^- 
ment  was  ordered  to  St  Vincent^s,  and  detachments  of  the 
8th  and  88th  regiments  to  Grenada. 

The  first  care  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  after  his  arri- 
val, wasr  directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the 
troops,  now  confined  in  transports,  and  exposed  to  the  heat 

9 

*  After  80  boisterous  a  passage,  nothing  could  be  more  delightf\il 
than  the  bright  serene  atmosphere  of  Barbadoes,  or  more  agreeable 
than  the  sejsming^y  inexhaustible  abundance  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
all  sorts  of  provisions,  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  a  fleet 
and  army  exceeding  30,000  men.  Three  month/  consumptioif  made 
scarcely  any  perceptible  diminution  in  quantity,  or  advance  in  price. 
Every  article  was  as  plentiful  in  die  market  on  the  last  day  as  on  the 
first;  and. an  this  in  an  island  of  only  106,640  acres,  containing  a  po« 
pnlation  of  86,834  souls,  and  wi(h  a  soil  barren  and  unproductive,  in 
comparison  of  that  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  where,  not- 
withstanding, provisions,  and  indeed  every  necessary  of  life,  are  scarce 
and  dear.  In  Barbadoes  there  are  numerous  small  occupiers  of  land, 
who  cultivate  every  spot,  and  raise  every  necessary,  not  only  for  their 
own  support,  but  for  market. 
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of  a  vertical  sun  in  a  West  India  harbour.  His  success  in 
this  respect  affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  efficacy  (tf  ventila- 
tion, exercise,  cleanliness,  and  mental  occupation,  in  avert- 
ing the  pernicious  effects  which  might  result  froi#  too  close 
confinement  in  such  climates.  Of  the  five  companies  of  the 
42d  regiment  embarked  in  the  Middlesex  East  Indiaman  in 
October,  none  died;  and  only  four  men,  with-  trifling  com- 
plaints, were  loft  on  boaid  when  the  troops  were  disembark* 
ed  at  St  Lucia  in  April.  The  troops  from  Cork  were  not 
so  fortunate  in  point  of.  health,  although  they  had 'a  good 
passage  a^d  favourable  weather.  Several  officers,  and  a 
great  number  of  mei),  died ;  and  wh^i  they  reached*Bar- 
badoes,  the  sick  werie  so  numerous  as  to  fill  the  hoi^tals. 

The  arrival  of  the  Conrniander-in-Chief  was  the  signal  for 
general  animation.  All  looked  forward  to  a  successful  cam- 
paign. The  disasters  and  dangers  of  .the  voyage  were  for- 
gotten ;  although,  by  the  delay,  much  of  the  best  of  the 
season  for  action  was  lost.  Farther  delay  was  occasi<»ied 
by  the  absence  of  the  Adloiral,  who  had  not  yet  arrived. 
On  the  15th  of  April,  Major-Creneral  Wbyte,  with  part  of  the 
division*  from  Cork,  consisting  of  the  39th,  93d,  and  99th 
regiments,  were,  ordered. to  sail,  and  att^k  the  Dutch  set- 
tlements of  Demerara  and  Berbice,  of  which  he.toc^  pos- 
session on  the  SSd,  without  resistance* 

As  it  was  deemed  imprudent,  in  consequence  of  the  dimi- 
ni^ed  number  of  the  troops,  and  the  disasters  sustained 
by.  the  fleet,  to  attempt  6uadak>upe,  particularly  at  this  ad- 
vanced season,  preparations  were  made  for  a  landing  on  the 
Island  of  St  Lucia.  Admiral  Christian  having  arrived  on 
the  22d  of  April,  the  expedition  immediately  sailed,  ^nd  on 
the  26th  appeared  off  St  Lucia.  A  change  of  brigades  now 
took  place.  Lieutenanit-Colonel  Macdonald  retained  in  the 
reserve  all  the  companies  of  grenadiers  which,  had  arrived, 
but  the  Highlanders  were  put  under  the  command  of  Briga- 
dier-General Moore. 

The  landing  was  to  be  eii^ted  in  four  divisions,  at  Longtie- 
ville  Bay,  Pigeon  Island,  Chock  Bay,  and  Ance  la  Base. 
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Major-Gener^  Alexander  Campbell  oamtfianded  the  dis- 
embarkatien  at  Longueville  Bay,  directing  Brigadier*Ge- 
nexal  Moore,  with  the  Highlanders,  to  land  in  a  small  bay, 
close  under  Pigeon  Island.  This  service  was  easily  accom-^ 
plished;  and,  on  the  27th,  the  different  divisions  moved 
forward  from  their  landing-places,  to  close  in  upon  Mome 
F<^un^^  the  principal  post  on  the  island.  Before  this 
place  could  be  fully  invested,  it  was.  necessary  to  take  pos~ 
sessicm  of  M(»rne  Chabot,  a  strong  and  comipanding  posi- 
tion, overlooking  the  principal  approach.  An  attack  was 
accordingly  made  on  two  different  points,  by  detachments- 
under  thfe. command  of  Br^adier-Generals* Moore  and  the 
Honourable  John  Hope.  General  Moore's  detachment  com* 
menoed  its  march  at  midnight ;  and,  an  hour  after,  General 
Hope  followed  by  a  less  circuitous  route.  Through  the 
mistake  of  the  guides.  General  Moore''s  division  fell  in  with 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  nearly  two  hours  sooner 
than  was  expected.  Finding  himself  discovered,  he  reserved 
to  make  an  immediate  attack ;  and,  being  well  seconded  by 
his  troops,  (the  53d  regiment,  under  Lieiutenant-Coion^i 
Abercromby,)  he  pushed  forward,  and,  after  a  short  but 
smart  resistance,  carried  the  post ;  the  enemy  flying  with 
such  precipitation,  that  they  could  not  be  intercepted  by 
General  Hope,  who  arrived  exactly  at  the  appointed  time. . 

On  the  following  day  General  Moore  occupied  Morne 
Duchassaux,  and  Major-General  Morshead  moving  forward 
from  Ance  la  Raze,  Morne  Fortun^e  was  thus  completely 
invested,  but  not  without  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  ene- 
my, who  attacked  the  advanced  post  of  Lieutentant-Colonel 
Macdonald-s  grenadiers,  with  such  vivacity,  that  several 
officers,  and  nearly  fifty  of  the  grenadfers,  were  killed  and 
wounded  before  the  assailants  were  repulsed. 

In  order  to  dispossess  the  enemy  of  the  batteries  which 
they  had  erected  on  the  Cul  de  Sac,  Major-General  Mors- 
head^s  divisicoi  was  ordered  to  advance  against  two  battieries 
on  the  left,  while  Brigadier-General  Hope,  with  the  five 
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companies  of  the  Highlanders,  the  light  infantry  of  the 
67th  regiment,  and  a  detachment  of  Malccdm^s  Rangers, 
supported  by  the  55th  regiment,  was  to  attack  the  battery 
of  -Secke,  close  to  the  works  of  Mome  Fortune.  The 
57th  light  infantry,  under  Captain  West,  and  the  ^Rangers, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Malcolm,  quickly  drove  the  ene- 
my from  the  battery,  but  the  other  divisions,  under  Rriga- 
di^-General  Perryn  and  Colonel  Riddle,  meeting  with 
some  unexpected  obstruc^on,  the  intended  service  was  not 
accomplished,  and  the  light  infantry  and  Rangers  retired 
under  the  cover  of  the  Highlanders  from  the  battery,  which 
they  had  with  much  gallantry  cairied.  General  Kopec's 
detachmoit  lost  the  brave  ColoDel  Malcolm  *  killed,  and 
Lieutenant  J.  J.  Eraser,  of  the  42d,  and  a  few  men,  wound- 
ed. The  loss  of  the  other  divisions  waa  severe  both  in  of- 
ficers and  men. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  the  steep  and  rugged  surface  of 
several  of  the  West  India  islands,  cannot  ea»ly  form  an  idea 
of  the  difficulty  of  moving  an  army  over  such  unfavourable 
ground.     Notwithstanding  the  zeal  and  strauious  exertions 

*  This  tarave  young  man  was  one  of  thermost  promising  officers  of 
that  army.  His  zeal  for  his  profession  was  enthusiastic.  When  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  43th  regiment^  he  was  appointed  hy  Sir  Charles  Grrey^  in 
the  year  1794^  to  discipline  a  small  corps  of  coloured  and  blade  troops, 
who  had  entered  into  our  service  in  Guadaloape  and  Martinique.  On 
erery  occasion  they  conductad  themselires  with  great  spirit^  and  proved 
how  much  discipline  judiciously  administered  can  accomplish^  even  with 
such  materials ;  for^  while  Colonel  Malcolm  commanded,  he  so  secured 
their  attachment  to  his  person,  that  when  he  fell,  they  crowded  around 
\dm,  loudly  lamenting  their  loss^  which  had  indeed  greater  effect  upon 
them  than  was  at  first  apprehended,  for  their  spirit  seemed  to  die  with 
their,  leader,  and  they  never  afterwards  distinguished  themselves.  This 
officer,  with  all  his  intrepidity  and  spirit,  could  not  conquer  a  presenti- 
ment which  seized  him  on  the  night  of  the  attack,  that  he  was  then  to 
falL  While  marching  forward,  he  frequently  mentioned  his  firm  belief 
in  his  fate,  which  no  argument  could  shake.  The  nwment  he  reached 
the  battery,  he  was  struck  by  a  grape-shot.  He  was  son  of  Sir  James 
Malcolm  of  liOchore,  in  the  county  of  Kinross. 
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of  tlie  seamen  in  dragging  the  guns  across  the  ravines,  and 
up  the  acclivities  of  mountains  .^nd  rocks ;  owing  to  these 
difficulties  it  was  not  till  the  14th  of  May  that  the  first  bat- 
ter}r  was  ready  to  open.  In  the  night  of  the  17th,  the  31st 
regiment  was  ordered  to  take  possessftcm  of  the  Vizie,  a  for- 
tified ridge  under  the  principal  fortress.  The  attempt  fail- 
ed, and  the  regiment  was  forced  to  retire  with  great  loss, 
but  the.  grenadiers,  who  had  pushed  fiirward  to  their  sup- 
port, compelled  the  enemy  to  retreat  in  their  turn.  A  con- 
tinued fire  was  now  kept  up  for  six  days,  between  the  bat- 
tery and  the  fort.  At  length  the  27th  regiment  pushed 
forward,  and,  after  a  brisk  engagement,  formed  a  lodgment 
at  two  different  points,  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
garrison.  The  enemy  sallied  out  with  all  their  disposable 
force,  to  drive  beck  the  S7th,  but  they  were  repulsed,  and 
retreated  within  the  fort.  This  wai^  their  last  attempt: 
they  demanded  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  which  was  grant- 
ed. A  capitulation  and  surrender  of  the  whole  island  fol- 
lowed, in  consequence  of  which  the  enemy  marched  out  on 
the  26th,  and  became  prisoners  .of  war. 

The  loss  of  the  British  was  2  field  officers,  8  captains,  5 
subalterns,  and  .184  non-commissioned  officers,  nr^d  raidc 
and  file,  killed ;  and  4  field  officers,  18  captains,  15  subal- 
terns, and  628  non-commis^oned  officers,  and  ratik  and 
file,  wounded  and  nussing. 

ThuB  was  accomplished  the  second  conquest  of  this  co.- 
lony  within  the  space  of  two  years,  ♦  a  conquest  of  little 
value  in  itself,  in  comparison  of  the  money  and  blood  ex- 
pended in  the  acquisition  of  it,  but,  from  its  position  relar 
tive  to  oiir  colonies,  of  so  much  imp(»rtance  as  to  make  its 
capture  necessary  for  their  future  security. 

This  expedition  afforded  a  striking  instance  of  the  inftur 
ence  of  the  mind  on  bodily  health,  and  of  the  ^ect  of  men- 

«  Sir  Charles  Gr^y  bad  taken  it  in  1794,  but  itngain  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  in  1795. 

VOL.  I.  n  d 
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tal  activity  in  preventing  disease:  During  the  operalions 
which,  from  the  nature  o£  the  country,  were  extremely  ha- 
rasang,  the  troops  continued  remarkably  healthy ;  but,  im- 
mediately after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  they  began  to 
droop.  The  five  companies  of  Highlanders  who  landed 
608  men,  sent  few  to  the  hospital  until  the  third  day.  sub- 
sequent to  the  surraid^  ;  but,  aftar  this  event,  so  sudden 
was  the  change  in  thar  health,  that  upwards  of  sixty  men 
were  laid  up  within  the  space  of  seven  days.  This  diange 
may  be,  in  part,  ascribed  to  the  suddjBn  transition  from  in* 
cessant  activity  to  repose^  but  its  principal  cause  must  have 
b^ien  the  relaxation  of  the  moral  energies,  after  the  motives 
which  stimulated  them  had  subeided. 

The  Commander-in-chief  lost  no  time  in  completing  his 
arrangements  fat  the  idtimate  objects  of  the  campaign. 
The  87th  and  67th  regiments  were  destined  to  reinforce  the 
garriton  of  Grenada,  and  the  Bu£Es,  14th,  ISd,  and  68d 
re^ments  were  ordered  to  St  Vincents,  then  under  the  com- 
mand ot  Major-General  Hunter,  with  the  63d  regiment, 
lately  arrived  from  Europe,  together .  with  the  34th,  54th, 
69th,  and  Sd  West  Indian  regiment.  All  these  corps,  ex- 
cept the  6Sd,  were  wedc  in  number,  bdng  reduced  by  cH- 
inate,  and  various  causes. 

Considerable  bodies  of  the  enemy  having  continued  in 
the  woods  of  St  Lucia,  and  having » refused  to  surrender, 
conformably  to  the  capitulation^  Brigadier«6eneral  Moore, 
with  the  81  St,  44th,  48th,  and  66th  raiments,  and  the  corps 
of  Rangers  and  German  Yagers,  was  appointed  to  garrison 
the  island.  This  officer,  with  that  zeal  which  so  eminently 
distinguished  him,  having  penetrated  into  the  most  difficult 
recesses  of  the  woodsy  compelled  the  enemy  to  surrender  at 
disaretion ;  but,  so  destructive  was  the  climate,  and  so  un- 
wholesome the  constant  subsistence  on  salt  provinons,  that 
three-fourths  of  the  troops  were  carried  off  before  the  end 
of  the  first  year.     The  General  himself,  persevering  to  the 
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last  extremity,  was  at  length  removed  on  board  ship,  where, 
after  a  severe  struggle,  he  recovered.  ^ 
.  The  31st  regiment  was  almost  annihilated.  After  losing 
twenty*two  officers,  the  remainder  were  ordered  to  Barba. 
does-  On  their  arrival  in-December  1796,  a  blank  return  i>f 
men  fit  for  duty  was  sent  to  Major-General  Morshead,  who 
commanded  in  that  islands  There  were  only  74  men  alive. 
Seven  months  previous  the  regiment  had  landed  in  St  Lu« 
<aa  915  strong. 

At  that  period  a  practice  prevailed  dei^ructive  of  all  hope 
to  the  soldiers  of  returning  to  their  native  country  ;  I  mean 
that  of  drafting  men  from  one  regiment  into  another,  so  that 
whai  a  soldier,  by  a  good  constitution,  and  regularity  of  con* 
duct,  had survivedhis comrades,  instead  of  being  rewarded  by 
a  removal  to  a  better  climate,  or  of  being  sent  to  his  native 
country,  he  was  turned  over  from  one  regiment  to  another, 
while  life  or  the  power  of  motion  remained.  The  hosjHtal  and 
the  ^ave  were  thus  the  only  termination  of  his  career  of  ser- 
vice. In  this  manner,  the  remains  of  the  fine  flank  battalion 
which  had  accompanied  Sir  Charles  Grey  to  the  West  Indies 
in  the  year  1794,  were  drafted  into  the  45th  re^ment,  which 
Gcmtinued  sixteen  years  on  the  West  India  station.  In  the 
garrison  of  St  Lucia,  the  men  fit  for  duty  of  the  44th  and 

*  During  the  whole  of  these  operations^  the  exertions  of  Brigadier- 
General  Moore  were  unremitting.  He  visited  in  person^  at  least  once  In 
fourteen  days,  every  post,  of  ^hich  there  were  a  great  many  estahlish- 
ed  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  He  was,  in  fact,  almost  always  in 
the  woods,  so  careless  of  any  comfort,  and  so  anxious  to  show  an  exam- 
ple of  privation  to  his  men,  that  he  fared  as  they  did,  on  salt  pork  and 
biscuit,  and  slept  on  a  cloak,  under  a  hush!  •  Several  officers  had  ob- 
tained leave  to  go  to  other  islands  for  change  of  air,  and  so  many  were 
dead  or  disabled,  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  for  the  duty. 
He  therefore  issued  orders,  that  none,  except  in  the  last  necessity, 
should  quit  the  island.  At  length  he  was  himself  attacked,  and  when 
informcil  that  if  he  did  not  go  on  board  ship,  he  could  not  survive  four 
days,  he  referred  his  advisers  to  his  orders,  saying,  that  he  was  deter* 
mined  to  remain  at  any  hazard ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  insensible 
that  he  was  carried  on  board. 
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48th  were  drafted  into  the  55th,  which,  along  with  the  87th 
re^ment,  lately  arrived  from  England,  were  to  remain  in 
St  Lucia.  This  practice  is  haj^ily  abohshed,  and  a  good 
soldier  has  now  a  chance  of  returning  to  his  native  country. 
Amongst  the  numberless  improvements  effected  by  the  pre- 
sent Commander-in-Chief,  and  for  which  the  army  has  so 
much  reason  to  be  grateful,  not  the  least  beneficial  is  the 
regulation  established  by  his  Royal  Highness,  that  no  sol- 
dier be  removed  from  his  corps  without  his  own  consent 
Nor  is  there  reason  to  believe  that  his  Majesty^s  service  has 
sustained  any  loss  by  this  attention  to  the  feelings  of  the  sol- 
diers. On  the  contrary,  experience  has  shown,  that  soldiers, 
when  their  feelings  are  consulted,  and  the  proper  means 
adopted,  are  quite  refidy  to  remain  in  any  climate  or  country 
where  their  services  may  be  required.  * 

The  troops  destined  for  St  Vincent^s  landed  there  on  the 
8tfa  of  June.    On  the  10th,  the  necessary  arrangements  for 

*  At  this  period  the  79 th^  then  in  Martinique^  was  allowed  to  vo- 
lunteer into  the  42d  regiment^  ready  to  emhark  for  England^  with  per- 
mission to  such  as  wished  to  remain  in  the  West  Indies  to  volunteer 
into  any  corps  on  that  station.  A  considerable  number  chose  to  re^ 
main,  althongh  they  had  the  immediate  prospect  of  returning  to  their 
native  country.  In  1802,  the  14th  regjment,  then  stationed  in  fiarba- 
does,  was  ordered  home,  with  directions  that  none  should  be  drafted, 
but  liberty  given  to  such  as  chose  to  remain  to  volunteer  into  any  corps 
stationed  in  that  country  :  Greneral  Greenfield,  who  then  commanded 
the  troops  in  the  West  Indies,  ordered  the  regiment  to  parade,  and 
told  them  that  they  were  to  have  their  choice  whether  they  would  re- 
main in  the  country,  or  embark  for  England.  Standing  in  front  with 
his  watch  in  his  hand,  he  gave  them  half  an  hour  to  form  their  deter- 
mination. Twenty-five  minutes  passed  without  a  man  moving,  when 
the  General  repeated  that  the  King  required  their  service,  but  that  all 
were  at  liberty  either  to  remain  or  return  home.  Upwards  of  500  men 
stepped  out  of  the  ranks  to  serve  in  the  West  Indies.  Now,  had  these 
men  been  ordered  to  leave  their  original  corps  as  drafts  to  reinforce 
another  regiment,  ot  to  garrison  the  West  Indies,  they  would  have  con- 
sidered the  measure  as  a  harsh  and  unjust  banishment ; — so  easy  a  thing 
it  IS  to  conciliate  a  good  soldier,  that  no-  persuasion  is  required  beyond 
an  explanation  of  the  occasion  which  his  King  and  country  have  for  his 
service. 
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an  attack  were  completed.  The  enemy  were  posted  jon  a  high 
ridge  or  moimtain  called  the  Vizie,  on  which  they,  had  erect- 
ed four  redoubts,  stronger  by  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
ap|)roach  than  by*  the  art  displayed  in  their  construction^ 
The  troops,  when  within  a  short  distance  of  this  fortified 
ridge,  were  drawn  up  in  two  divisions,  under  Major-Gene- 
rals  Hunter  and  Morshead.    At  the  same  time,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dickens,  With  detachments  of  the  34th,  40th,  and 
2d  West  India  regiment,  formed  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hill.    Some  field-pieces  having  been  brought  forward,  a 
fire  was  opened  on  the  redoubts,  which  continued  for  some 
hours,  with  apparently  little  effect.     In  the  mean  time,  the 
Highlanders,  with  some  rangers,  were  pushed  forward  as  a 
feint  to  the  bottom  of  a  woody  steep,  which  terminated  the 
ridge,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  one  of  the  redoubts,  the 
first  in  the  range.     The  42d  pushed  up  the  steep,  and  got 
close  to  the  ^redoubt.     The  Buffs  were  then  ordered  up, 
when  the  whole  attacked,  and,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  the 
enemy  were  driven  successively  from  the  first  three  re- 
doubts. *  Some  of  the  Highlanders  had  pushed  close  under 
the  last  and  principal  redoubt,  and  were  ready  to  storm  it, 
when  supported  by  more  force ;  bilt  .the  General,  finding 
that  he  had  the  enemy  completely  in  his  power,  and  wish- 

*  This  day  occurred  an  instance  of  the  power  of  example  and  habit 
in  exdting  ferocity.    In  the  month  of  August  1795^  I  enlisted  a  lad  of 
seventeen  years  of  age.    A  few  days  afterwards  one  of  the  soldiers  was 
cut  in  the  head  and  face  in  some  horse-play  with  his  companions,  in 
consequence  of  which  his  fkce  and  the  fVont  of  his  body  were  covered 
-with  blood.    When  the  recruit  saw  him  in  this  state,  he  turned  pale 
find  trembled,  saying  he  was  much  fKghtened,  as  he  had  never  seen  a 
inan's  blood  before.    In  the  assault  of  these  redoubts,  a»  I  leaped  out 
of  the  second  to  proceed  to  the  third,  I  found  this  lad,  with  his  fbot  on 
the  body  of  a  French  soldier,  and  his  bayonet  thrust  through  from  ear 
to  ear,  attempting  to  twist  off  his  head.    I  touched  him  on  the'  shoul- 
der, and  desired  him  to  let  the  body  alone.    "  Oh,  the  Brigand,*'  says 
he,  "  I  must  take  off  his  head."    When  I  told  him  the  man  was  dead 
already,  and  that  he  had  better  go  and  take  the  head  of  a  living  French- 
man, he  answered,  "  You  are  very  right.  Sir,  I  did  not  think  of  that," 
and  immediately  ran  forward  to  the  front  of  the  attack. 
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ing  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  troops,  recalled  them,  and  o^ 
fered  the  enemy  terms  of  capitulation.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted ;  the  conditions  being,  that  the  enemy  should  march 
on  board  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  following  night,  how- 
ever, several  hundreds  of  them  broke  the  capitulation,  and, 
making  their  escape  into  the  woods,  joined  their  friends  in 
the  farther  end  of  the  island.  The  loss  on  this  occasion 
was  2  captains,  1  ensign,  1  volunteer,  '4  Serjeants,  1  drum- 
mer, and  SI  rank  and  file,  killed ;  2  majors,  1  captain,  4 
fieutenants,  1  ensign,  1  volunteer,  15  Serjeants,  6  drum- 
mers, and  111  rank  and  file,  wounded:  the  Highlanders 
had  1  Serjeant,  and  IS  rank  and  file,  killed ;  Lieutenant  Si- 
mon Fraser,  S  Serjeants,.  1  drummer,  and  S9  rank  and  file, 
wounded.  * 

The  enemy,  who  had  retreated  to  the  woods,  were  imme- 
diately followed.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brent  Spencer  of  the 
40th,  with  600  men,  was  detached  to  Mount  Young; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gower  of  the  63d,  with  200  men,  to 
Owia ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart,  with  the  42d,  to  Co- 
lonarie ;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Samuel  Graham  to  Raba^ 
ca.  As  the  enemy,  though  despicable  as  soldiers,  were  nu- 
merous, and  naturally  inveterate  against  those  whom  they 
considered  as  usurpers  of  their  country,  particularly  the 

*  Among  the  wounded  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  40th.  A  musket-* 
ball  had  passsd  through  his  body^  entering  below  his  left  breast  and 
coming  out  at  bis  back.  He  fell  at  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  which  be 
had  mounted  with  a  small  party,  but  from  which  they  were  forced 
back.  A  Serjeant,  who  was  much  attached  to  *the  officer,  wishing  to 
take  the  body  away,  and  being  unable  to  carry  it,  took  bold  of  one  l^ 
and  dragged  it  after  bim  more  thon  a  mile  down  the  declivity,  and  left 
it  there  with  an  intention  of  returning  at  night  to  inter  it.  When  he 
returned  accordingly,  he  found  bis  officer  alive,  and  able  to  speak.  He 
recotered  in  six  weeks,  and  embarked  for  England  in  perfect  health. 

It  has  been  observed,  that,  after  a  severe  action,  when  numbers  have 
fidlen  on  both  sides,  perhaps  many  wounded  men  cannot  be  dressed  by 
the  surgeons  till  the  following  day,  yet  those  who  are  thus  neg^cted 
recover  as  quickly  as  those  who  were  immediately  dre^ed,  and  carried 
to  quarters. 
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Indians  or  Caribbs,  who  saw  ihmr  possessions  gradually  en- 
croached upon,  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  force  them  to 
submit.  For  this  purpose,  military  posts  were  established 
in.  the  neighbourhood  of  the  country  possessed  by  the  Ca- 
ribbs  and  Brigands ;  and  parties  were  sent  out  to  the  woods, 
to  discover  their  fastnesses,  and  compel  them  to  capitulate. 
But  such  was  the  natural  strength  of  the  country,  covered 
with  deep  and  rocky  ravines,  impassable  precipices,  tall  fo- 
rests, and  almost  impenetrable  underwood,  that  this  service 
occupied  a  longer  time  than  had  been  originally  calculated 
on. 

On  one  occasion,  two  parties  of  the  42d,  and  one  of  the 
2d  West  India  re^ment,  were  ordered  out,  each  taking  a 
differcfUjt  direction.  The  parties  of  the  42d  attacked  two 
stations,  and  drove  the  enemy  farther  into  the  woods.  The 
party  of  the  2d  West  India  regiment,  marching  up  the 
bed  of  a  river,  encountered  a  strong  detachment  of  the  ene- 
my, .drawn  up  behind  large  trees  and  a  kind  of  redoubt 
which  they  had  thrown  up.  Perceiving  nothing  through 
the  thick  foliage,  the  part)*  advanced  close  up  to  the  trees. 
In  an  instant  a  fire  was  opened  upon  them,  which,  on  the 
first  discharge,  laid  Lieutenant-Colonel  Graham  senseless, 
and  killed  and  wounded  several  of  his  party ;  the  rest  im* 
mediately  retired.  A  few  men  afterwards  returned  in  search 
of  Colonel  Graham,  *  and  carried  him  back. 

*  His  recovery  from  his  wound  was  attended  with  an  uncommon 
circumstance.  The  people  believing  that  he  was  dead,  rather  dragged 
than  carried  him  over  the  rough  channel  of  the  river,  till  they  reached 
the  sea-bea6h.  Observing  here  that  he  was  still  alive,  they  put  him 
in  a  blanket,  and  proceeded  in  search  of  a  surgeon.  After  travelling  in 
this  manner  four  miles,  they  carried  him  to  a  military  pose,,  occupied  by 
a  party  of  the  43d.  All  the  surgeons  were. out  in  the  woods  with  the 
soldiers,  and  none  ooulu  be  found.  Colonel  Graham  was  sUll  insensible. 
A  ball  had  entered  his  side  three  inches  from  the  back-bone,  and,  pas« 
sing  through,  had  come  out  under  his  breast ;  another,  or  perhaps  the 
same  ball,  had  shattered  two  of  his  fingers.  No  assistance  could  be 
got  but  that  of  a  soldier's  wife,  who  had  been  long  in  the  service^  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  attending  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.    She  washed 
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The  nature  of  the  service,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  coun- 
try, may  be  conceived  from  the  following  short  expedition. 
At  one*period,  the  troops  were  more  than  usually  annoyed 
by  the  enemy,  who  came  down  in  the  night,  and,  by  firing 

• 

his  wounds^  and  bound  them  up  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  a  sor* 
geon  came  and  saw  the  way  in  which  the  operation  had  been  performed, 
he  said  he  could  not  have  done  it  better^  and  would  not  unbind  the 
dressing.  The  Colonel  soon  afterwards  opened  his  eyes^  and^  though 
unable  to  speak  for  many  hours^  seemed  sensible  of  what  was  passing 
around  hiro.'  In  this  state  he  lay  nearly  three  weeks^  when  he  was  car- 
ried to  Kingston,  and  thence  conveyed  to  England.  He  was  still  in  a 
most  exhausted  state^  the  wound  in  his  side  discharging  matter  from 
both  orifices.  He  went  to  Edinburgh  with  little  hopes  of  recovery,  but 
on  the  evening  of  the  illumination  for  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  the 
smoke  of  so  many  candles  and^  flambeaux  afiecting  his  breatUiog,  he 
coughed  with  great  violence^  and,  in  the  exertion,  threw  up  a  piece  of 
doth,  leftj  no  doubt,  by  the  ball  in  its  passage  through  his  body.  From 
that  day  he  recovered  as  by  a  charm.  Being  afterwards  removed  to  the 
27th  regiment,  he  went  to  Holland  in  1799,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  left  eye,  of  which  he  lost  the  sight ;  but  a'good  consti- 
tution again  triumphed^  and  he  is  now  in  vigorous  health  a  Lieutenant- 
Genera]^  and  Lieutenant-  Governor  of  Stirling  Castle. 

The  soldier's  wife,  who  was  so  useful  to  him  in  his  extremity,  was 
of  a  character  rather  uncommon.  She  had  long  been  a  follower  of  the 
camp,  and  had  acquired  some  of  its  manners.  While  she  was  so  good 
and  usefVil  a  nurse  in  quarters,  she  was  bold  and  fearless  in  the  field. 
When  the  arrangements  were  made  previously  to.  the  attack  on  the 
Vizie,  on  the  10th  of  June,  I  directed  that  her  husband,  who  was  in  my 
company,  should  remain  behind  .to  take  charge  of  the  men's  knapsacks^ 
which  they  had  thrown  ofi^  to  be  light  for  the  advance  up  the  hiU,  as  I 
did  not  wish  to  expose  him  to  danger  on  account  of  his  wife  and  fii- 
mily.  He  obeyed  his  orders,  and  remained  with  his  charge,  but  his 
wife,  believing  herself  not  included  in  thesef  injunctions,  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  assault.  When  the  enemy  had  been  driven  from  the  third 
redoul^t,  I  was  standing  giving  some  directions  to  the  men,  and  prepar- 
ing to  push  on  to  the.  fourth  and  last  redoubt,  when  I  found  myself 
tapped  on  the  shoulder,  and  turning  round,  I  saw  my  Amazonian  friend 
standing  with  her  clothes  tucked  up  to  her  knees,  and  seizing  my  hand, 
"  Well  done,  my  Highland  lads,"  she  exclaimed,  "  see  how  the  Bri- 
gands scamper  like  so  many  deer." — ^*  Come/'  added  she,  ^'  let  us  drive 
them  from  yonder  hill."  On  inquiry^  I  found  that  she  had  been  in  the 
.  hottest  fire  cheering  and  animating  the  men  ;  and,  when  the  action  was 
over^  she  was  as  active  as  any  of  the  surgeons  in  assisting  the  wounded. 
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at  tlfe.out  centinels,  gaiie  frequent  alarm,  and  disturbed  the 
K^diers^  rest.  Anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  this  teazing  kind  of 
annoyance,  and  to  discover  the  post  or  camp  from  whence 
these  nightly  parlies  came,  I  obtained  leave  from  the  gene- 
ral to  select  a  party  of  a  seijeant  and  twelve  men,  and  en- 
tered the  woods  at  nine  oVlock  at  night,  guiding  myself  by 
the  compass,  and  the  natural  -formation  of  the  country, 
which  consisted  principally  of  parallel  ridges,  divided  by 
4eep  ravines  formed  by  the  mountain  torrents.  The  men 
were  provided  with  strong  short  cutlasses,  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  underwood,,  \irithout  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  penetrate,  unless  we*  should  accidentally  have 
fallen  in  with  a  foot-path  frequented  by  the  Caribbs.  In 
€his  slow  progress,  nothing  occurrcKd  till  soon  after  sun-rise, 
when  traces  were  discovered  of  people  having  lately  passed 
through  the  woods ;  and  the  undergrowth  being  thinner, 
the  men  could  move  on  with  less  noise  in  clearing  an  open* 
ing.  More  evident  indications  appearing  that  this  place 
had  been  frequented,  I  directed  the  serjeant  to  follow  me, 
leaving  the  men  to  rest,  and  crept  to  a  little  distance,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  opening  in  the  woods.  We  had  not 
gone  five  hundred  paces,  when  on  a  sudden  we  came  to  an 
open  spot,  on  which  stood  a  man  with  a  musquet,  apparent- 
ly as  a  centinel.  The  instant  he  saw  us  he  presented  his 
piece,  when  a  small  spaniel,  which  followed  me,  sprung  for- 
ward and  seized  him  by  the  foot.  In  the  agitation  of  psdn 
or  alarm,  the  man  discliarged  his  musquet  at  the  dog,  and, 
plunging  into  the  woods,  was  out  of  sight  in  an  iiistant,  and 
before  the  serjeant^  who  attempted  to  cut  him  down  with 
his  sword,  could  get  near  him.  We  were  now  on  an  ele- 
vated spot,  with  a  few  feet  of  clear  ground,  and  on  the  edge 
of  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  great  depth,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  was  seen  a  small  valley,  with  a  crowd  of  huts, 
from  which  swarms  of  people  sprung  out  when  they  heard 
the  report  of  the  musquet. 

Satisfied  that  this  was  the  place  which  we  were  in  search 
ofy  I  immediately  retraced  my  steps ;  but  we  bad  not  march- 
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ed  half  way,  when  we  were  attacked  on  both  flanks  and  rear 
by  the  enemy,  who  followed  the  party.  Being  excellent 
climbers,  they  seemed  in  an  instant  to  have  manned  the 
trees.  The  wood  was  in  a  blaze,  but  not  a  man  was  to  be 
seen,  all  being  perfectly  covered  by  the  luxuriant  foliage. 
I  directed  the  men  to  keep  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
under  cover,  and  to  retreat  from  tree  to  tree,  firing  at  the 
spot  where  they  perceived  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  fol- 
lowed with  as  much  rapidity  as  if  they  had  sprung  like 
monkies  from  tree  to  tree.  In  this  manner  we  continued  re- 
tiring, till  we  got  clear  of  tKe  woods.  This  was  considera- 
bly delayed  by  the  difficulty  of  assisting  the  wounded. 
Four  men  were  killed,  and  six  wounded,  though  not  any 
enemy  had  been  seen,  so  completely  were  they  concealed  by 
the  thickness  of  the  woods.  ♦ 

This  kind  of  petty  warfare,  equally  irksome  and  inglori- 
ous, aflbrding  none  of  those  incentives,  which,  in  an  active 
campaign,  against  a  powerful  enemy,  encourage  soldiers  to 
despise  all  privations  and  difiiculties,  continued  for  four 
months.  But  such  was  the  force  of  the  example  sliown  by 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and  by  the  officers  who  accompa- 
nied him,  that  thio  unpleasant  service  was  performed  with 
the  utmost  alacrity.  Although  the  duty  was  nearly  of  the 
same  nature'  in  St  Lucia  and  St  Vincent^  the  climate  in 

*  In  the  preceding  year  an  attack  was  made  on  the  enemy  in  the 
strong  position  of  the  Vizie,  butj  from  some  cause^  it  was  not  followed 
np  with  vigour.    The  troops  8u£fered  considerably.    The  grenadiers  of 
the  *59th  were  advanced  in  a  wood^  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  from 
which  they  kept  np  a  fire  on  the  enemy,  who  returned  it^  and^  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  troops^  with  tmexpected  effect,  and  loss  on  their 
part,  considering  that  the  enemy  from  whom>  as  they  imagined^  the 
fire  proceeded,  was  at  a  considerable  distance.    In  this  manner  the  men 
contined  to  drop,  till  at  length  it  was  discovered  that  the  fire  came  from 
the  tops  of  the  trees  immediately  above'  them.    A  small  party  of  the 
Caribbs^  who  were  in  ihe  habit  (xf  dimbing,  had  run  up  the  trees,  and, 
covering  themselves  with  the  thick  foliage,  commenced  a  fire,  whidi, 
for  a  time,  was  unperceived  amidst  the  noise  and  constant  firing  kept 
up  by  our  troops.      As  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  a  volley  fired  at  the 
tops  of  the  trees  brought  down  seven  men.    Hie  rest  soon  followed. 
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the  latter  was  so  much  more  favourable,  that  the  deaths 
among  the  troops  did  not  exceed  one-third  of  their  number ; 
while,  of  the  four  regiments  in  St  Lucia,  which  consisted  of 
8890  men,  there  were  only  470  fit  for  duty  at  the  end  of 
thirteen  months.  The  service  waft  rendered  more  destruc- 
tive by  the  total  want  of  every  comfort.  A  pound  of  salt- 
pork,  a  pound  of  flour,  and  a  glass  of  new  rum,  formed  the 
daily  allowance*  There  were  no  tents  or  covering,  except 
such  huts  as  the  soldiers  erected  to  screen  themselves  from 
the  rain. 

Although  the  6nemy  were,  as  I  have  noticed,  weak  in 
every  thing  but  the  natural  strength  of  their  country,  their 
desperation  at  the  thought  of  being  driven  from  their  na- 
tive home&  made  them  hold  out  till  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, when  they  surrendered.  The  French,  including  the 
Brigands,  under  'Marin  Pedre,  a  negro  of  St  Lucia,  were 
sent  prisoners  to  England.  The  Caribbs,  iSOOO  in  number, 
were  transported  to  Ratan,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
where  they  were  landed,  with  six  months^  provisions,  be- 
sides seeds,  plants,  and  all  sorts  of  implements  for  building 
houses  and  cultivating  the  land.  They  were  afterwards  re- 
moved to  South  America  by  the  Spaniards,  who  would  not 
allow  a  permanent  settlement  to  this  wretched  colony. 

Here  I  must  again  remark,  in  regard  to  the  West  India 
climate,  that  the  health  of  the  troqps  is  always  best  while 
in  front  of  an  enemy,  however  constant  and  harassing 
the  service ;  whereas,  in  the  less  active  duties  of  a  com- 
mon nature,  such  as  a  change  of  stations,  either  from  one 
island  to  another,  or  from  one  quarter  to  another  in  the 
same  island,  they  seldom  failed  to  be  attacked  by  the  dis- 
eases incident  to  the  climate.  Hence,  when  the  troops  re- 
main healthy,  the  prudence  of  a  change  of  quarters,  with- 
out necessity,  may  be  questioned.  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  injurious  effects  ensue  even'  although  the  movement 
has  been  from  an  unhealthy  to  a  healthy  station,  as  from 
StLucia  to  Barbadoes.  Troops  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  unhealthy  climate  of  the  former  island,   that,  in 
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twelve  months,  the  deaths  will* not  exceed  50  out  of  600 
men.     Of  the  same  number  of  men,  when  removed  to  Bar- 
bodoes,  12  officers  and  upwards  of  200  men  have  died  b  a 
few  months,  without  any  apparent  alteration  in  the  climate, 
or  any  material  change  in  the  health  of  those  who  were  pre- 
viously in  the  island.     But  when  troops  become  unhealthy, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  removing  them  to'another  station. 
The  mortality  this  year  among  the  troops  in  the  West 
Indies  was  lamentably  great.     From  May  1796  to  June 
1797,  the  deaths  amounted  to  264  officers  and  12,387  sol- 
diers.   But  of  those  whose  strength  of  constitution,  or  mode 
of  life,  enabled  them  to  resist  the  evil  effects  of  the  climate, 
no  one  enjoyed  a  more  vigorous  state  of  health  than  the  ve- 
nerable commander,  who,  although  in  the  sixty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  generally  slept  in  his  body-clothes ;  indeed,  al- 
ways when  in  the.  field.     He*  was  on  horseback  ^very  day 
an  hour  before  day-light,  and  was  ever  found  where  his 
presence  was  necessary.     He  returned  to  England  in  Sep- 
tember, when  the  temporary  conunand  of  the  army  devolved 
upon  Major-General  Charles.  Graham,  *  who  was  this  year 
promoted  from  the  lieutenant-ooloneley  of  the  43d  to  be  co- 
Icmel  of  the.  5th  West  India .  regiment.      Major  James 
Stewart  succeeded  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy,  and  Captain 
Stirling  as  major.    Sometime  previously.  Captain  Alexander 
Stewart  succeeded  Mi^or  Christie,  who  died  oi  the  fever, 

*  Greneral  Graham  was  son  of  Colonel  Graham  of  Drainie,  one  of 
the  original  officers  of  the  Black  Watch^  and  was  for  many  years  the 
commanding  officer.  General  Graham  had  the  henefit  of  a  good  exam- 
ple from  his  father.  Born  in  the  regiment  in  which  he  had  all  his 
life  served^  hie  intimately  understood  the  character  and  peculiar  disposi- 
tions of  the  men.  An  excellent  disciplinarian^  strict^  hut  judicious^  just 
and  humane,  with  a  fine  vdce^  and  a  dear  distinct  manner  of  eomma- 
nicating  his  orders,  and  explaining  his  directions,  he  was  admirably 
fitted  for  his  situation  as  commander  of  the  Highland  regiment.  The 
pron)otion  to  the  rank  of  general  officer,  which  removed  him  from  the 
command,  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  corps.  He  went  out  second  in  com- 
maud  to  Sir  Ralph  Abereromby  to  the  West  Indies  in  1795,  and  died 
at  Cork,  where  he  commanded,  in  1800. 
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and  Lieutenant  David  Stewai:t  was  promoted  to  be  captain- 
Ikutenant. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  returned  from  England  early 
in  February  1797,  and  immediately  collected  a  force  for 
an  attack  on  Trinidad,  which  surrendered  without  <q>posi- 
tion.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  and  having  received  in- 
telligence of  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Porto  Rico,  he  determined  to  make  an  attempt  on  that  island. 
Accordingly,  he  ordered  the  ^th  light  dragoons,  dismount- 
ed, the  14di,  4!Sd,  63d,  a  battalion  of  the  60th  regiment,  a 
detachment  of  Lowenstein'*s  corps,  and  the  Tobago  Ban- 
gers, to  be  assembled  at  St  Christopher^  whence  they  sailed 
on  the  15th  of  April,  and  anchored  off  Congregus^s  Point 
on  the  17th.  A  landing  was  effected,  with  slight  opposi- 
tion from^  the  enemy,  who  retreated  when  the  men  disem« 
barked. 

The  town  and  .Moro,  or  castle  of  pOTto  Rico,  stand  on  a 
point,  separated  from  the  main-land  by  a  harrow  arm  of  the 
sea,  over  which  was  thrown  a  bridge  of  eleven  arches,  form- 
ing the  only  communication  with  the  island.     Thcf  Moro'  is 
strongly  fortified  with  the  best  materials,  and  almost  inac- 
oei^ble.    The  bridge  being  destroyed,  the  lagoon  could  not 
be  crossed  in  boats,  in  the  face  of  three  tiers  of  batteries, 
which  the  Moro  presented.     From  the  outside  of  the  la^ 
goon  the  distance  was  too  great  for  the  batteries  of  the  in- 
vaders to  produce  any  effect,  either  on  the  town  or  castle ; 
and,  whatever  the  disposition  of  the  people  had  previously 
been,  no  symptom  was  now  shown  of  any  inclination  to  sur- 
render.    A  number  of  French  privateers  had  taken  shelter 
in '  the  harbour,  when  they  heUrd  of  the  approach  of  the 
fleet.     The  crews  landed,  and  manned  the  batteries,  deter- 
mined to  hold  out  to  the  last  in  defence  of  their  vessels  and 
prizes.     In  these  circumstances,  and  as  our  force  was  insuf- 
ficient to  blockade  more  than  one  side  of  the  garrison,  or 
prevent  a  free  communication  with  the  country,. the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief determined  to  give  up  the  attempt  and  re- 
embark.     This  was  accomplished  on  the  30th  of  April,  the 
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«    • 

October,  and  reached  the  lAsaiA  of  Minorca  on  the  6th  of 
November.  A  landing  in  the  Bay  of  Addaya  was  next 
morning  effected  without  opposition.  The  first  division, 
consisting  of  800  men,  disembarked  and  repulsed  SOOO  of 
the  enemy,  who,  after  a.  feeble  resistance,  retired.  The 
state  of  the  roads,  and  the  multitude  of  high  and  strong 
stone  enclosures,  rendered  the  progress  of  the  army  as  slow 
as  in  a  mountainous  country.  It  was,  therefore,  the  14th 
of  November  before  they  could  invest  Cittadella,  the  prin- 
cipal garrison,  where  the  Spanish  Commander  had  ooncen.. 
trated  his  fbrces.  •  Here  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
General  supplied  the  deficiency  of  troc^,  and  of  the  artil- 
lery necessary  for  a  siege :  he  formed  his  small  army  on  the 
little  eminences  which  surrounded  the  garrison,  leaving  only 
a  few  light  infantry,  who  lay  concealed  in  the  intermediate 
hollows.  By  this  disposition  of  force,  large  fires  being  kept 
burning  at  night,  and  the  fires  in  the  hollow  spaces  being 
more  numerous,  and  larger,  than  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  troops,  the  Spaniards  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
space  of  four  miles  had  been  completely  covered  by  an 
army  of  at  least  10,000  men.  So  strong  was  their  convic- 
tion that  resistance  would  be  unavailing  against  such  a 
force,  that  the  island  surrendered  on  the^fdUowing  day,  the 
prisoners  considerably  outnumbering  the  invaders.  * 

In  1800,  a  large  force  reassembled  in  Minorca,  to  be 
employed  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,. in  support  of 
our  stfies.     Ft  was  understood  that  Sir  Charles  Stuart  was 

to  command  this  army,  but  these  expectations  were  disap- 

• 
*  Th«  prize-monay  for  this  capture,  though  not  great,  deserves  no- 
tice, from  its  prompt  payment,  and  the  attention  of  the  General  to  the 
interests  of  his  troops.  He  directed  every  thing  to  be  sold  and  convert- 
ed into  money  as  sooxi  as  possible,  and  the  shares  to  be  paid  on  the  spot 
where  the  money  was  conquered.  One  of  the  agents,  indeed,  wished 
to  send  the  money  to  England  to  lodge^  it,  as  he  Qaid,  in  security^  but 
General  Stuart  believed  that  it  could  not  be  in.better  security  than  in 
the  pockets  of  those  to  whom  it  belonged ;  and,  with  his  characteristic 
generosity,  he  gave  his  own  share  to  the  wives  and  families  of  the  soU 
diers,  although  his  private  fortune  was  very  circumscribed. 

18 
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pointed  by  the  arrival  of  intelligehce  that  he  had  declined 
accepting  the  command,  The  disappointment  of  the  troops 
on  this  occasion  was  considerably  lessened  by  the  happy 
choice,  as  successor  to  their  late  Cominander-^in-Chief,  *  of 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  arrived  on  the  S2d  of  June,  ac- 
companied by  Major-Generals  Hutcliinson  and  Moore*  * 

Orders  were  immediately  issued  for  the  embarkation  of 
troops  for  the  relief  of  Genoa,  then  closely  besieged  by  the 
French ;  and  reinforcements  were  also  sent  to  Colonel  Tho* 
mas  Graham,  who  blockaded  the  garrison  of  La  Vallette  in 
the  Island  of  Malta. 

The  reinforcement  for  Genoa  being  too  late  to  prevent 
the  surrender  of  that  place  to  the  enemy,  the  troops  retom- 
ed  to  Minorca,  and  Greneral  Pigot  was  ordered  to  command 
the  blockading  army  in  Malta. 

The  season  was  now  far  advanced,  and,  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  the  troops,  it  was  understood  that  no  active 
operations  would  commence  till  tiie  arrival  of  farther  in- 
structions from  home.  This  interval  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  devoted  to  a  strict  examination  of  the  internal  eco. 
noniy  and  discipline  of  the  different  corps,  -f-    It  was  not  till 

*  Sir  Charles  Stuart  died  on  the  38th  March  1801^  the  very  day  on 
which  his  saccessor  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  Mediterranean 
died  of  his  wounds  in  Egypt.  Thus  Great  Britain  lost^  in  one  day^  twQ 
men  whose  great  talents^  chivahrous  honour,. and  high  character^  were 
qualified  to  raise  the  fame  of  any  country^  and  t^add  kutre  to  any  pe- 
riod. Indeed^  few  men  of  modern  times  have  exhibited  a  higher  or  more 
perfect  picture  of  what  may  be  imagined  of  a  chivalrous  knight  than 
General  Stuart^  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life,  and  every  thing  but  his  ho- 
nour, for  the  good  of  his  country, 

-t*  During  this  interval,  the  system  was  first  suggested  to  Greneral 
Moore  of  marching,  firing,  and  general  discipline,  which  he  afterwards 
carried  to  such  perfection  in  the  43d  and  58d  r^ments,  and  which 
has  since  been  followed  by  all  the  light  infantry  corps.  Major  Ken* 
neth  Mackenzie,  of  the'lH)th  r^ment,  (now  Major-Generd,)  bad  prac- 
tiscfd  this  mode  of  discipline  for  several  y^ars,  and  while  he  command- 
ed  his  regiment  in  Minorca,  had  brought  the  men  to  great  perfection 
in  it  One  morning  as  h^  was  at  exercise  on  the  Glacis  of  Fort  St  Phil- 
lipa.  General  Moore,  who  was  present,  was  so  strudc  with  its  excel- 
vol.  1,  Ee 
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the  month  of  August  that  dispatches  were  received  from  Eng- 
land, in  consequence  of  which  the  army  immediately  embark- 
ed and  sailed  for  Gibraltlar,  where  it  arrived  on  the  14th  of 
September,  when  accounts  were  received  of  the  surrender  of 
Malta,  after  a  blockade  of  nearly  two  years.  It  was  gene- 
rally regretted  that  Colonel  Graham  of  Balgowan,  who  had 
conducted  the  siege  and  blockade  with  unwearied  zeal  and 
perseverance,  had  not  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the  siur- 
render  of  an  enemy  whom  he  had  forced  to  submit  The  ca- 
pitulation was  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  General  Pigot,  who 
had  only  commanded  for  a  few  weeks. 

Different  arrangements  occupied  the  time  till  the  2d  of 
October,  when  the  fleet  sailed  for  Cadiz,  for  the  purpose 
of  landing  there,  and  taking  possession  of  the  city  and  fleet 
in  the  harbour  of  Carraccas.  The  army  under  Sir  James 
Pulteney,  from  Ferrol,  formed  a  junction  with  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby ;  and  the  following  morning  a  signal  was  made 
for  landing  to  the  westward  of  Cadiz.  The  reserve  imder 
General  Moore,  the  guards  undex  General  Ludlow,  and  Ge- 
neral Craddock^s  brigade,  were  ordered  for  the  first  disem- 
barkation. For  this  purpose,  the  Royal  Highlanders,  with 
part  of  the  reserve,  were  put  into  the  boats,  and  ordered  to 
^  assemble  round  the  Ajax,  the  Honourable.  Captain  Alex- 
ander Cochrane,  who  was  to  conduct  the  debarkaticm. 
A  body  of  S500  men  were  already  on  board  the  boats, 
waiting  with  eager  expectation  for  the  signal  to  proceed  to 
the  shore,  when,  about  two  o^clock,  a  gun  from  Cadiz 

lence  and  simplicity,  that,  with  his  usual  openness  and  candour>  he 
expressed  great  surprise  that  a  thing  so  simple,  and  so  admirably 
adapted  to  its  purpose,  had  not  before  suggested  itself  to  his  mind. 
He  was  not  a  man  upon  whom  any  useful  suggestion  was  thrown  away. 
MsQix  Mackenzie  was  next  year  promoted  to  the  44tK  regiment,  fiom 
which  he  was  removed^  by  General  Moore's  recommendation,  to  his  own 
regiment,  the  52d.  The  new  mode  of  discipline  was  then  commenced, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mackenzie,  being  supported  by  the  influence, 
assiduity,  and  zeal  of  Greneral  Moore,  it  was  speedily  Imiight  toahigh 
state  of  perfection.  While  it  greatly  lessens  the  fatigue  of  the  soldier, 
it  is  highly  conducive  to  his  success  against  an  enemy. 
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announced  the  approach  of  a  flag  of  truce.  The  object  of 
this  communication  was  to  deprecate  any  attack  upon  a 
town  and  people  abeady  suffering  under  the  ravages  of  a 
pestilence,  which  had  carried  off  thousands,  and  threatened 
destruction  to  the  whole  population.  This  was  a  powerful 
appeal.  The  Commanders-in-Chief  resolved  to  suspend  the 
attack,  and  signals  were  made  to  re-embark  the  troops. 
However  judicious  and  proper  this  decision  might  be  in  such 
peculiar  circumstances,  the  disappointment  of  the  troops  was 
extreme.  They  saw  themselves  doomed  to  remain  on  board 
the  transports,  without  any  apparent  object,  and  without 
knowing  when  or  in  what  manner  they  were  to  be  employ- 
ed. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  fleet  got  under  weigh  for 
the  Bay  of  Tetuan,  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  But  it  had 
lain  there  only  for  a  few  days,  when  a  violent  gale  came 
on  to  blow  with  great  fury  into  the  bay,  and  compelled  it 
to  run  to  sea  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  and  to  take 
shelter  imder  the  lee  of  Cape  Spartell.  When  the  weather 
moderated,  the  fleet  returned  to  Gibraltar. 

On  the  S9th  of  October,  Sir  James  Pulteney,  with  those 
regiments  whose  service  was  limited  to  Europe,  received  or- 
ders for  Portugal,  while  the  Commander-in-Gluef,  with  the 
other  troops,  proceeded  to  Malta.  This  was  the  first  intw 
mation  of  an  extended  field  of  service* 
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SECTION  XVII. 

Expedition  to  Egjfpt^^Marmorice — Reaches  Egt^  on  the  1st  of 
March'-'French  reinforced^^Siate  of  force  on  both  sides — 
Lands  on  the  Bth^Battle  of  the  l^h^The  90ih  and  92d  re^- 
ments  lead  the  attack — French  retreat  to  their  lines — Position 
in  front  of  Alexandria — Distribution  of  the  opposing  armies — 
Battle  of  the  2lst — Enemy  defeated — Death  of  Abercromhy — 
Consequences  of  the  victory — Surrender  of  Cairo —  Difficulties 
of  the  Commander'in'Chief-^Investment  of  Alexandria — Sur^ 
render — Terms — General  remarks — Preparations  for  emharka* 
tion^^French  emhark first — Troops  affected  imth  ophthalmia  and 
dysentery — Indian  army* 

In  Malta  it  was  ascertained  that  Egypt  was  the  object  of 
attack.  This  intelligence  was  joyfully  received.  All  were 
elevated,  both  by  the  prospect  of  relief  from  the  monotony 
of  a  soldier^s  life  on  board  a  tranqx>rt,  and  by  a  debarka- 
tion in  an  interesting  country,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a 
brave  and  hitherto  invindble  enemy ;  at  least  so  far  invind- 
Ue,  that  their  repeated  victories  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope seemed  to  entitle  them  to  that  honourable  designation* 

On  the  SOth  and  31st  of  December  1800,  the  fleet  sailed 
in  two  divisions  for  Marmorice,  a  beautiful  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Greece.  The  first  division  arrived  on  the  88th  of  De- 
cember, and  the  second  on  the  1st  of  January  1801,  to  wait 
for  a  reinforcement  of  men  and  horses  to  be  furnished  by 
our  allies,  the  Turks.  The  port  of  Marmorice  was  not  less 
remarkable  for  its  security  and  convenience,  than  for  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  of  the  surrounding  mountiuns,  covered  to  the 
tops  with  majestic  forests,  and  the  most  luxuriant  verdure.  * 

*  Amongst  the  numbers  that  came  to  see  the  British  armament 
was  an  unexpected  TiBitor  in  the  dress  of  a  Turk.  This  was  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Campbell^  a  native  of  the  district  of  Eintyre,  in 
Argyleshire.  Early  in  lifcj  he  had  been  so  affected  by  the  deadi  of  a 
iehool«flellow,  who  had  been  killed  by  accident  as  they  were  at  play  to- 
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The  Turkish  supplies,  deficient  in  every  respect,  having 
at  length  arrived,  the  fleet  again  put  to  sea  on  the  ^Sd  of 
February,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  being  the  1st  of  March, 
the  coast  of  Egypt  was  descried,  presenting  in  its  white  sandy 
banks,  and  tame  uninteresting  back-ground,  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  noble  elevations,  and  luxuriant  landscapes, 
on  the  coast  of  Greece. 

While  so  much  time  had  been  lost  in  waiting  for  the 
Turkish  reinforcements,  a  gale  of  wind,  encountered  on  the 
passage,  scattered  the  light  and  ill  managed  vessels  which 
conveyed  their  horses  and  stores.  These  took  shelter  in  the 
nearest  ports,  and,  while  the  fleet  lay  at  Marmorice,  waiting 
for  the  junction  of  so  inefficient  an  aid,  the  enemy  were 
more  fortunate  in  the  safe  arrival  firom  Toulon  of  two 
frigates,  having  on  board  troops,  guns,  ammunition,  and  all 
sorts  of  military  stores ;  a  supply  which  they  could  not 
have  received,  had  not  the  British  been  detained  so  long 
waiting  for  the  Turks.  One  part  of  the  reinforcement, 
which  the  enemy  so  opportunely  received,  consisted  of  near- 
ly 700  artillerymen,  a  number  more  than  equal  to  the  whole 
artillery  of  the  invading  army. 

The  British  force  consisted  of  the  following  regiments : 

RegimaU9,  CommoiMtg  Qffleen  of  General  Cffieert  qf 

R^ments.  Brigaiu, 


l8t^  or  Royals^    -        Lieutenant-Colonel  Garden,     1 
54th,«l«ttalion.,    {2S^gWlUy«d.      ^^^^^"^ 
*^hS«SJ"     }Lieut.CoL  Chiles  Erskme. 


gather,  that  he  fled  firom  the  country,  and  joined  the  Turkish  army.  He 
bad  served  forty  years  under  the  standard  of  Islam,  and  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  General  of  Artillery.  He  went  on  board  the  ship  where  the 
49d  were  embarked,  to  inquire  about  his  family.  When  he  saw  the 
men  in  the  dress  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  his  youth,  he 
was  so  much  affected  that  he  burst  into  jtoars.  The  a8t<mi^me&t  of 
ibe  soldiers  may  be  easily  imagined  when  they  were  addressed  in  their 
own  language  (which  he  had  not  forgotten)  by  a  Turk  in  his  full 
tume,  and  with  a  white  beard  flowing  down  to  his  girdle. 
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«th,       -       - 
13th,        -       * 
90Ui«     -       * 
9d,  or  Queen's, 

79th,  or  Cameron  \ 
H^Uanders,        J 
18th,  or  Royal  Irish, 
SOth, 
44th,      . 
89th, 
Minorca, 
De  RoU's, 
DiUon's, 


CommtmdiHg  Qfeen  ^f 
JUgimmts. 


Gemrai  Q/San  <gf 
Brigades^ 


Colonel  Gordon  Dmmmond,    .  -m^  .^  r^ » 

Hon.  Colonel  Charles  Colvillc,  ^^S!!^^!^^ 
Colonel  Rowland  Hill, 
Colonel  the  Earl  of  Balhoosie, 
Migor  Rowe, 

Lieat-CoL  Allan  Cameron, 

Colonel  Montresor, 
Miyor  Lockhart, 
lieut^-Colonel  David  Ogilvie, 
Colonel  William  Stewart, 
Lientenant-Colond  Dutons, 
I,t. 


Craddock. 

Mi^or-General 
the  Earl  pf 
Cavan. 


I  Brigadier-Grene« 
I     ral  Doyle. 


Bntenant-ColondDuton^  7  Major-Gfcncral 
-Col.  Baron  de  Sonnenbers,  V  ?v*  cirrir^ 
.-CoL  Baron  Perponcher,      3    ^""^  ^^^""^ 


40th,  flank  compa-\ 

nies,  f 

83d,orWeUhFnsi-l 

leers,  J 

JWth, 
40d,  or  Royal  High-  ) 

Umden,  j 

Coirsican  Rangers, 
Detachment  l^th    \ 

light  dragoons,     J 
Do.  of  Homspeck'sl 

r^^iment,  J 

18th  light  dragoons, 
96th  .  do. 
Artillery  and  engi-\ 

neers,  J 


RESERVE. 

Colonel  Brent  Spencer, 

Major  Mackenzie, 
Col.  the  Hon.  Edward  Paget, 
Lieut-CoL  William  Dickson, 
Migor  Hudson  Low6, 
Captain  Money, 

Lieut-.Col.  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 

Colonel  Ardidall,  '\  Brigadier-Grene- 

Lieutenant-Cplonel  Gordon,      t     ral  Finch. 
Lietttenaiit-Colonel  Thompson,  1  Brigadier-Grene- 
M^or  Mackerras,  J     ral  Lawson. 


Mijor-General 
.      Moore  and 
^    Brigadier^Ge- 
neialOakes. 


In  all  18,284  men,  and  630  artillery.  DeductiQg  about 
800  flick  and  disabled,  the  efficient  force  was  12,934,  while 
that  of  the  enemy  was  now  ascertained  to  be  more  than 
30,000  men,  independently  of  several  thousand  native  luud- 
liaries. 

The  fleet  first  came  to  anchor  in  Aboukir  Bay,  on  the 
spot  where  the  battle  of  the  Nile  had  been  fought  near- 
ly three  year^  biefore.  Scarcely  had  the  General  arrived 
at  his  destination,  when  he  rec^ved  intelligence  of  two 
unfortimate  occurrences,  nether  of  them  unimportant  to 
)us  future  operations,  and  one  of  ,them  particularly  vexa* 
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tious.  The  first  was  the  death  of  Major  Mackerras,  *  and 
the  capture  of  Major  Fletcher  of  the  engineers,  who  had 
been  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  coast.  The  second 
was  the  entrance  of  a  French  frigate  into  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria,  by  a  very  adroit  stratagem.  This  ship  had 
got  some  British  signals  from  a  prize,  and  coming  in  sight 
of  the  fleet  in  the  evening  without  any  suspicion,  had 
answered  all  signals  with  accuracy,  till,  getting  close  to 
Alexandria,  she  hoisted  French  colours,  and  darted  into 
the  harbour.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  French  sloop 
of  war  Lodi,  from  Marseilles,  also  got  into  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria. 

At  the  commencement  of  such  an  arduous  campaign,  these 
events,  together  with  the  reinforcements  recently  landed  by 
the  frigates  from  Toulon,  were  in  no  small  degree  calami* 
tous.  The  French  had  received  additional  supplies  of  able 
ofiBcers,  of  men,  and  of  military  stores,  and,  as  if  fortune 
and  the  elements  had  conspired  against  the  British,  while 
the  enemy  were  securely  making  preparations  to  repel  all 
attacks,  after  the  fleet  came  to  anchor,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
a  gale  sprung  up  so  violent  and  so  unremitting,  that  not  a  man 
could  be  put  ashore,  and  it  Y^as  not  till  the  evening  of  the  7th 
that  the  General  was  able  to  venture  out  in  a  boat  to  recon- 
noitre the  coast,  and  decide  on  the  most  secure  and  conve- 
nient place  of  debarkation. 

His  well  known  strength  of  mind  was  now  to  be  put  to  a 
severe  test.  He  had  to  force  a  landing  in  an  unknown 
country,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  more  than  double  his  num- 
bers, and  nearly  three  times  as  numerous  as  they  were  pre- 
viously believed  to  be ;  an  enemy,  moreover,  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  occupying  all  its  fortified  positions,  hav- 
ing a  numerous  and  well  appointed  cavalry  inured  to  the 
climate,  and  a  powerful  artillery ;    an  enemy  who  knew 

* 
*  The  eminent  professional  abilities  and  excellent  personal  quali- 
ties of  M^jor  Mackerras  caused  his  death  to  be  an  object  of  particular 
r^ret  to  the  whole  army. 
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every  point  where  a  landing  could,  with  any  prospect  of 
success,  be  attempted,  and  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  unavoidable  delay  already  mentioned,  to  erect  batteries, 
and  bring  guns  and  ammunition,  to  the  point  where  they 
expected  the  attempt  would  be  made.  In  short,  the  Gene- 
ral had  to  encounter  embarrassments,  and  bear  up  under 
difficulties  which  would  have  paralyzed  the  mind  of  a  man 
less  conscious  of  his  own  resources,  and  less  confident  of  the 
devotion  and  bravery  of  his  troops.  These  disadvantages, 
however,  served  only  to  strengthen  his  resolution.  He 
knew  that  his  army  was  determined  to  conquer  or  to  perish 
with  him,  and,  aware  of  the  high  hopes  which  the  country 
had  placed  in  both,  he  resolved  to  proceed  in  the  face  of 
obstacles  which  some  would  have  deemed  insurmountable. 

While  the  enemy  were  preparing  for  an  eflRective  resist- 
ance,  in  full  view  of  those  who  were  so  soon  to  attack  them, 
no  circumstance  occurred  to  amuse  the  minds,  or  divert  the 
attention  of  the  British  during  the  continuance  of  the  gales. 
However,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  the  wind  moderated, 
and  the  General,  accompanied  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  with 
three  armed  launches,  went  dose  in  shore.  Lieutenant 
Brown  of  the  Foudroyant  landed  from  one  of  the  launches, 
drove  in  a  picquet  which  lay  on  the  beach,  boarded  a  guard- 
boat,  and  returned  to  the  fleet,  carrying  with  them  as  prison- 
ers an  officer,  an  ass,  and  his  driver.  The  capture  of  the 
two  latter  formed  an  incident  which  afibrded  great  amuse- 
ment to  the  whole  fleet,  and  trifling  and  ludicrous  as  it  may 
appear,  it  was  not  without  its  beneficial  eflects.  As  this 
was  the  first  adventure  the  troops  had  witnessed  after  so 
many  months  confinement  in  transports,  (the  regiments 
from  England  and  Gibraltar  having  been  on  board  from  the 
month  of  May  and  June  of  the  preceding  year,)  they  drew 
from  it  an  omen  of  a  successful  debarkation. 

The  weather  continuing  moderate,  at  two  o^dock  in  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  March  the  troops  destined  to  effect 
a  landing  got  into  the  boats.  This  division  consisted  of  the 
40th  flank  companies,  and  Welsh  fusileers  on  the  right,  the 
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2Sthf  42d,  and  58tb,  in  the  centre,  the  brigade  of  Guards, 
Corsican  Rangers,  and  a  part  of  the  1st  brigade,  consisting 
of  the  Royals  and  54th  on  the  left ;  the  whole  amounting  to 
52S0  men.  This  force  did  not  land  in  the  first  instance,  as 
there  were  not  boats  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  one  com* 
pany  of  the  Highlanders  also  did  not  land  till  the  boats  return- 
ed for  a  second  load.  Detachments  of  other  regiments  were 
subjected  to  a  similar  delay.  The  whole  were  to  rendezvous, 
and  form  in  rear  of  the  Mondovi,  Captain  John  Stewart, 
anchored  out  of  reach  of  shot  from  the  shore.  So  well 
conceived  and  executed  was  this  arrangemrat,  that  each 
boat  was  placed  in  such  a  manner,  that,  when  the  landing 
was  effected,  every  brigade,  every  regiment,  and  every  com* 
pany,  found  itself,  with  undivided  numbers,  in  its  proper 
station.  In  this  manner  every  man  saw  that,  although  he 
had  changed  his  element  from  the  sea  to  the  shore,  he  was 
surrounded  by  his  comrades  and  friends :  this  ensured  con- 
fidence, and  confidence  made  success  more  certain.  Such 
a  combination  as  tHis  could  not  be  formed  without  time ;  it 
was,  therefore,  eight  o^clock  before  the  whole  arrangement 
was  complete,  and  the  troops  ready  to  move. forward  at 
the  signal.  AU  was  now  eager  expectation.  At  nine 
o^dock  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  boats  sprung  for- 
ward,  under  the  orders  of  the  Honourable  Captain  Alex- 
ander Cochrane,  the  seamen  straining  every  nerve,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  acting  with  such  regularity,  that  no 
boat  got  a^-head  of  the  others.  Nothing  interrupted  the  si- 
lence of  the  scene,  or  diverted  the  impatience  and  suspense 
of  the  invading  force,  except  the  dashing  of  the  oars  in  the 
water,  till  the  enemy,  judging  that  the  line,  had  got  within 
their  range,  opened  a  heavy  fire  from  their  batteries  in  front, 
and  from  the  castle  of  Aboukir  in  flank.  Till  that  moment 
they  did  not  believe  that  the  attempt  was  serious,  or  that 
any  troops  could  be  so  fool-hardy  as  to  hazard  an  attack  on 
such  lines  and  defences  as  they  maintained.  As  the  boats 
approached  the  shore,  a  fire  of  musquetry  from  2500  men 
was  added  to  showers  of  grape  and  shells.     The  four  regi- 
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mentson  the  right,  the  40th,  S8d,  28th,  and  42d,  soon  got  un- 
der the  elevated  positions  of  the  batteries^  so  as  to  be  shelter- 
ed from  their  fire.  The  enemy,  could  not  sufficiently  depress 
their  guns,  and,  maintaining  their  elevated  station,  instead 
of  descending  to  the  beach  to  receive  the  invaders  on  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  they  allowed  them  to  disembark,  and 
form  in  line.  As  an  irregular  fire  would  not  only  have  prov- 
ed ineffective  against  the  enemy,  but  created  confusion  in  the 
ranks,  the  men  were  ordered  not  to  load,  but  to  rush  up  the 
face  of  the  hill,  and  charge  the  enemy  on  the  summit 

The  ascent  was  steep,  and  so  deeply  covered  with  loose 
sand,  that  the  soldiers,  every  step  diejr  advanced,  sunk  back 
half  a  pace.  Delay  was  thus  added  to  danger,  and  the 
men  reached,  with  exhausted  strength,  the  point  where  the 
greatest  effort  was  required.  As  hesitation  in  such  circum- 
stances would  have  proved  ruinous,  they  instantly  rushed  up 
the  ascent,  and  reaching  the  top  before  their  antagonists 
could  again  load,  drove  them  from  their  position,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  A  squadron  of  cavalry,  which  ad- 
vanced to  attack  the  Highlanders  after  they  had  driven 
back  the  infantry  immediately  opposed  to  them,  was  instant- 
ly repulsed  with  the  loss  of  their  commander.  The  party 
of  the  enemy  who  had  deserted  their  guns,  having  partially 
formed  in  rear  of  a  second  line  of  small  sand-hills,  kept  up 
a  scattered  fire  for  some  time ;  but  on  the  advance  of  the 
troops,  they  again  fled  in  confui^on.  The  ground  on  the 
left  being  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  wateV,  the  guards  and 
first  brigade  were  atacked  immediately  on  their  landing; 
the  guards  by  the  cavalry,  who,  when  driven  back,  raUied 
again  in  the  rear  of  the  sand-hills ;  and  the  54th  by  abody 
of  infantry,  who  advanced  with  fixed  bayonets.  Both  at- 
.tempts  were  repulsed. 

Thus  the  intrepid  commander,  with  his  gallant  troops, 
had  forced  a  footing  in  Egypt,  compelling  an  enemy  to  fly 
in  confusion  who,  a  few  minutes  before,  had  expected  to  an- 
nihilate their  invaders,  or  to  drive  them  back  into  the  sea. 
There  are  few  instances  in  our  national  history  which  more 
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fillly  jMrove  the  power  of  firm  resolution,  and  strict  discip* 
fine,  than  this.  It  has  been  said  that  a  bold  invading  army 
will  always  succeed.  The  nature  of  our  national  warfare 
has  been  such,  that  in  no  case  have  the  British  troops  had 
to  reast  an  enemy  attempting  to  land  by  force ;  and,  there- 
fore, experience  has  not  yet  proved  what  success  would,  in 
fiuch  circumstances,  attend  their  reristance  to  a  resolute 
enemy. 

The  loss  of  the  British  was  4  officers,  4  Serjeants,  and  94 
rank  and  file,  killed ;  S6  officers,  34  Serjeants,  5  drummers, 
and  450  rank  and  file,  wounded.  Of  these  the  Highlanders 
had  31  killed,  and  Lieutenants  Colonel  James  Stewart,  Cap- 
tain Charles  Macquarrie,  Lieutenants  Alexander  Campbell, 
John  Dick,  Frederick  Campbell,  Stewart  Campbell,  Charles 
Campbell,  Ensign  Wilson,  7  Serjeants,  4  drummers,  and  140 
rank  and  file,  wounded-  The  loss  of  the  French  did  not 
exceed  one-half  of  that  c^  the  British,  and,  considering  the 
relative  situations  of  both,  the  difference  might  have  been 
even  more  in  their  favour.  The  principal  loss  of  tlie  Bri- 
tish was  incurred  while  in  the  boats,  and  when  mounting 
the  hill.  In  both  cases,  they  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  without  being  able  to  make  any  defence.  When 
they  had  gained  a  position  where  their  courage  and  firm- 
ness were  available,  the  loss  sustained  was  trifling.  Four- 
£fths  of  the  loss  of  the  Highlanders  were  incurred  before 
they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill. 

The  General  was  early  on  shore.  It  is  said  that  the  ad- 
miral, Lord  Keith,  knowing  his  ardour,  had  given  a  hint  to 
the  officer  who  commanded  his  boat  to  keep  in  reserve,  but 
his  anxiety  to  be  at  the  head  of  his  troops  was  not  to  be  re- 
strained. He  ordered  the  officer  to  push  to  the  shore,  and, 
counteracting  the  well  meant  delay  which  was  intended  to 
preserve  a  life  so  precious  tp  the  future  success  of  the  expe- 
dition, he  leaped  from  the  boat  with  the  ardoi^r  of  youth. 
It  may  be  conceived  that  the  joy  and  exultation  of  all  pre- 
sent were  at  their  height,  when,  after  the  retreat  of  the  enemy, 
l^e  stood  on  a  little  sand-hill  receiving  the  congratulations 
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of  the  officers,  accompamed  with,  mutual  expressions  of  ad- 
miration and  gratitude ;  they  for  the  ability  and  firmness 
which  had  conducted  them  to  a  situation  which  gave  them 
such  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves, — and  he, 
for  the  gdlantry  which  had  surmounted  all  obstructions 
with  an  intrepidity  scarcely  to  be  paralleled.  *  -|*     By  the 
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*  While  the  anny  lay  in  Mannorice  Bay,  the  Minotaur^  Captain 
Louis,  the  Northumherland,  Captain  Gkorge  Martin,  and  the  Pene- 
lope, Captain  Blackwood,  were  ordered  to  cruize  off  Alexandria,  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  any  ships  or  supplies  from  France.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  this  blockading  squadron  on  the  coast,  several  vessels  sent 
out  from  Alexandria  were  taken.  On  board  of  these  were  a  number 
of  officers,  of  all  ranks,  returning  to  France  on  leaye  of  absence.  All 
these  were  taken  on  board  the  commodore's  ship,  the  Minotaur.  Cap- 
tain Louis  treated  them  with  the  greatest  hospitality  and  politeness, 
taking  the  general  officers,  and  as  many  others  as  he  could  accommo- 
date, to  his  own  table,  while  the  rest  were  entertained  in  the  ward- 
room with  the  officers.  I  was  also  a  guest  at  Captain  Louis's  hoEpi-« 
table  table^  having  been  sent  on  board  at  Malta  with  SOO  men  of  the 
Highlanders,  in  consequence  of  the  disabled  state  of  the  ship  in  which 
they  had  embarked  from  Minorca.  For  some  time,  the  French  officers 
were  in  bad  humour  at  their  capture,  assumed  a  distant  air,  and  did  not 
appear  disposed  to  be  communicative ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  receiyed  and  entertained,  together  with  the  good  cheer,  had  a  w(m- 
derful  effect  in  softening  their  disappointment,  and  in  opening  their 
minds.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  and  without  any  intention  on 
iheir  part,  nay,  perhaps  unconscious  of  what  they  were  doing,  they  com- 
municated much  important  information  on  the  state  of  their  army,  and  of 
the  country  in  general.  Their  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  the  army 
was  not  at  first  credited,  but  the  correctness  of  their  statements  was 
soon  confirmed.  As  intimacy  increased,  they  expressed  much  regret 
that  so  many  brave  men  should  be  sacrificed  in  a  desperate  attempt, 
which,  they  averred,  could  not  be  successful.  On  the  morning  of  die 
8th,  two  young  French  field-officers  went  up  the  rigging  as  the  boats 
made  the  last  push  for  landing,  to  witness,  as  they  said,  the  last  sight 
of  their  English  friends ;  but  when  they  saw  the  troops  land,  ascend 
the  hill,  and  force  the  defenders  at  the  top  to  fly,  the  love  of  their 
country,  and  the  honour  of  their  arms,  overcame  their  new  friend- 
ship. They  burst  into  tears,  and,  with  a  passionate  exclamation  of 
grief  and  surprise^  ran  down  below,  and  did  not  again  -appear  on  deck 
during  the  day. 

t  Gazette. 
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great  exertions  of  the  navy,  the  whole  army  were  landed 
the  same  evening.  * 

During  three  day^  the  army  were  engaged  in  landing  pro- 
visions and  stores.  This  necessary  delay  enabled  the  enemy 
to  collect  more  troops,  so  that  the  British,  on  moving  for* 
ward  in  the  evening  of  the  ISth,  found  them  strongly  forti- 
fied among  sand-hills  and  palm  trees,  to  the  number  of  more 
than  5000  infantry,  600  cavalry,  and  80  pieces  of  artillery, 
well  appointed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ISth  the  troops  moved  forward  to 
the  attack,  in  three  columns  of  regiments,  the  90th  or  Perth- 
shire regiment  forming  the  advance  of  the  first  column,  and 
the  92d,  or  Grordon  Highlanders,  that  of  the  second ;  the 
reserve  marching  in  colunm,  covering  the  movements  of  the 
first  line,  and  running  parallel  with  it.  When  the  army  had 
cleared  the  date  trees,  the  enemy  quitted  the  heights,  and, 
with  great  boldness,  moved  down  on  the  9Sd,  which  by  this 
time  had  formed  in  line.  The  French  opened  a  heavy  fire 
of  cannon  and  musketry,  which  the  9^  quickly  returned, 
firmly  resisting  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  French  line,  (sup. 
ported  as  it  was  by  a  powerful  artillery,)  and  singly  main- 
taining th^  ground  till  the  line  came  up.  At  the  same 
time,  the  French  cavahy,  with  the  greatest  impetuosity, 

*  When  the  men  had  lain  down  to  rest  after  the  action,  I  walked 
to  the  rear  to  inquire  for  some  of  my  company  who  had  fallen  behind, 
being  either  killed  or  wounded.  Observing  some  men  digging  a  hole, 
and  a  number  of  dead  bodies  lying  around,  I  stept  up  to  one  of  them, 
and,  touching  his  temples,  felt  that  they  retained  some  warmth.  I 
then  told  the  soldiers,  not  to  bury  him,  but  to  carry  him  to  the  sur- 
geon, as  he  did  not  appear  to  be  quite  dead.  "  Poh  I*'  said  one  of 
them,  '^  he  is  as  dead  as  my  grandfather,  who  was  killjed  at  CuUo- 
den ;"  and,  taking  the  man  by  the  heels,  proceeded  to  drag  him  to  the 
pit.  But  I  caused  him  to  desist.  The  wounded  man  was  so  horridly 
disfigured  as  to  justify  his  companion  in  the  judgment  he  had  formed. 
A  ball  had  passed  through  his  head,  which  was  greatly  swelled,  and 
covered  with  clotted  blood.  He  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  where  he 
revived  fitim  his  swoon,  and  recovered  so  rapidly,  that  in  six  weeks  he 
able  to  do  his  duty* 
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charged  down  a  declivity  on  the  90th  K^ment.  This  corps 
standing  with  the  coolest  intrepidity,  allowed  them  to  ap- 
proach within  fifty  yards,  when,  by  a  well  directed  fire,  they 
so  completely  broke  the  charge,  that  only  a  few  reached  the 
regiment,  and  most  of  them  were  instandy  bayometted ;  the 
rest  fled  off  to  their  left,  and  retreated  in  the  greatest  confu- 
sion. The  90th  re^ment  being  dressed  in  helmets,  *  as  a 
corps  of  light  infantry,  were  mistaken  for  dismounted  caval- 
ry, and  the  enemy,  believing  them  out  of  their  element,  at- 
tacked with  the  more  boldness,  as  they  expected  less  resist- 
ance. "(• 

The  two  divisions  now  formed  line,  the  reserve  remaining 
in  column  to  cover  the  right  flank.  The  whole  mov^  for- 
ward in  this  order,  suffering  from  the  enemy'^s  fl3ring  artil* 
lery,  which,  having  six  horses  to  each  gun,  executed  their 
movements  with  the  greatest  celerity;  while  the  British, 
with  only  a  few  badly  appointed  cavalry,  and  no  artillery 
horses,  had  their  guns  dragged  by  sailors,  occasionally  as- 
sisted by  the  soldiers,  through  sands  so  loose  and  so  deep, 
that  the  wheels  sunk  sometimes  to  the  axle.  Yet,  slow  as 
the  movements  were,  the  enemy  could  offer  no  effectual  re- 
instance,  as  our  troops  advanced,  and  retreated  to  their  lines 
in  front  of  Alexandria.  These  lines  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby 
determined  to  force.  To  accomplish  this  important  object, 
General  Moore,  with  the  reserve,  was  ordered  to  the  right, 
and  General  Hutchinson  with  the  second  line  to  the  left,  while 
the  first  line  remained  in  the  centre.  From  the  formidable 
and  imposing  appearance  of  the  enemy^s  defences,  this  seem- 
ed a  bold  attempt.     Not  knowing  their  relative  positions,  or 

*  ColoDel  (now  Lord)  Hill's  life  was  saved  by  his  helmet.  A  mii»- 
quet  ball  struck  it  on  the  brass  rim  with  such  force,  that  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  to  the  ground,  and  the  brass  completely  in- 
dented. Without  this  safeguard,  the  ball  would  have  passed  through 
his  head. 

t  At  this  time.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  was  always  in  front, 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  was  nearly  surrounded  by  the  ene* 
my'&  cavalry,  from  whom  he  was  rescued  by  the  90th  regiment. 
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whether,  after  bemg  successively  gained,  they  could  be 
maintained  without  proper  artillery,  if  the  one  commanded 
the  other,  our  commander  found  it  necessary  to  reconnoitre 
with  care.  In  this  state  of  doubt  and  delay  the  troops  suf- 
fered exceedingly  from  a  galling  fire,  without  having  it  in 
their  power  to  return  a  shot,  while  the  French  had  leisure 
to  take  cool  aim.  On  this  trying  occasion  the  intrepidity 
and  discipline  of  the  British  remained  unshaken.  Eager  to 
advance,  but  restrained  till  it  could  be  done  with  success, 
and  with  the  least  loss  of  lives,  they  remained  for  hours  ex- 
posed to  a  fire  that  might  have  shaken  the  firmness  of  the 
best  troops.  At  length  the  diflSculties  of  the  attack  appear- 
ing insurmountable,  they  were  ordered  to  retire,  and  occu- 
py that  position  which  was  afterwards  so  well  maintained  on 
the  Slst  of  March,  and  in  which  they  avenged  themselves 
for  their  present  disappointment. 

The  loss  was  severe,  6  officers,  6  Serjeants,  1  drummer, 
and  143  rank  and  file,  being  killed ;  and  66  officers,  61 
Serjeants,  7  drummers,  and  946  rank  and  file,  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  who  were  not  engaged, 
but  only  exposed  to  distant  shot,  was  3  rank  and  file  killed ; 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dickson,  Captain  Archibald  Argyle 
Campbell,  Lieutenant  Simon  Fraser,  3  Serjeants,  1  drum- 
mer,  and  23  rank  and  file,  wounded.  * 

*  The  loss  of  the  42d  on  this  day  was  the  more  to  he  regretted,  as, 
except  the  wound  of  Colonel  Dickson  and  one  or  two  more,  the  whole 
might  have  been  avoided,  had  it  not  been  for  the  idle  curiosity  of  some 
young  men.  While  the  General  was  in  consultation  whether  he  should 
pursue  the  enemy  to  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  General  Moore,  who  was 
never  absent  when  his  presence  was  required,  had  ordered  the  49d  up 
to  the  right,  to  form  in  the  closest  possible  order,  immediately  under  a 
steep  hill,  which  would  efibctually  conceal  them,  while  they  would  be 
ready,  on  the  first  signal,  to  dash  up  the  hill  upon  the  enemy.  The 
tiattalion,  accordingly,  lay  close  under  the  hill,  without  being  perceiv* 
ed  by  the  enemy ;  and  the  most  positive  orders  were  given,  that  every 
man  should  sit  down,  with  his  firelock  between  his  knees,  ready  to 
start  up  at  a  moment's  warning ;  and  on  no  account  was  any  person  to 
quit  the  column,  lest  the  position  should  be  discovered  by  the  enemy, 
who  had  covered  with  guns  the  top  of  the  hill  immediately  above.    In 
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Thus  endid  the  battle  of  the  13th  of  March,  *  which  ex- 
emplified in  the  strongest  manner  the  di£Sculties  under  which 
a  Greneral  and  an  army  labour  when  totally  ignorant  of  the 

this  atnAtion,  the  regiment  lay  in  perfect  alesaoe,  till  three  young 
men,  seized  with  an  irresistible  cariosity  to  see  what  the  rest  of  the 
army  were  doing,  crept  out  unperceived  by  Colonel  Stewart,  the  com- 
manding officer.  They  were  descried  by  the  enemy,  who  quickly 
brought  their  guns  to  bear  on  the  regiment,  and  in  an  instant  three 
shots  were  plunged  into  the  centre  of  the  column.  This  being  repeaU 
ed  before  the  men  could  be  remoyed  to  the  right,  under  cover  of  a  pro- 
jecting hill,  thirteen  men  ivere  left  on  the  ground,  either  killed  or 
wounded.  Lieutenant  Simon  Fraser  lost  his'  left  hand,  and  Captain 
Archibald  Campbell  was  severely  wounded  in  the  arm  and  side.  Thus 
a  foolish,  and,  on  such  an  occasion,  an  unpardonahle,  curiosity  caused 
death  or  irreparable  injury  to  several  officers  and  soldiers. 

A  strong  instance  of  fear  was  at  this  time  exhibited  by  a  half-witted 
Greature,-^one  of  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  the  ranks,  al- 
though incapable  of  performing  the  best  duties  of  a  soldier,  could  not 
be  discharged.  When  the  regiment  was  again  placed  under  cover,  I 
returned,  with  a  few  men,  to  assist  in  carrying  away  the  wounded.  Af- 
ter this  was  done,  I  observed  in  a  small  hollow,  at  a  little  distance,  a 
soldier  lying  close  on  his  face,  with  his  legs  and  arms  stretched  out  as 
if  he  had  been  glued  to  the  ground.  I  turned  his  face  upwards,  ,and 
asked  him  if  he  was  much  hurt :  he  started  up,  but  fell  back  again, 
seemingly  without  the  power  of  his  limbs,  and  trembling  violently.  How- 
ever, I  got  him  on  his  legs,  and  being  anxious  to  get  away,  as  the  ene- 
my's shot  were  flying  about,  I  was  walking  off,  when  I  perceived  the 
sui^eon's  case  of  instruments,  which  had  been  somehow  left  in  the  hurry 
of  the  last  movement.  Sensible  of  its  value,  I  took  it  up  to  carry  it 
with  me,  when  I  perceived  my  countryman  standing  up,  having  by 
this  time  recovered  the  power  of  his  limbs.  I  put  the  chest  on  his  back, 
telling  him  it  would  shelter  him  from  the  shot.  At  this  instant  a 
twelve  pound  shot  plunged  in  the  sand  by  our  side.  My  fellow  soldier 
fell  down  one  way,  and  the  box  the  other ;  and,  on  my  again  endea- 
vouring to  get  him  on  his  legs,  I  found  his  limbs  as  powerless  as  if 
every  joint  had  been  dislocated.  The  veins  of  his  wrist  and  forehead 
were  greatly  swollen ;  and  he  was  incapable  of  speaking,  and  in  a  cold 
vwe&U  Seeing  him  in  this  plight,  I  left  him  to  his  fate ;  and,  taking 
the  case  on  my  back,  I  delivered  it  to  my  friend  the  surgeon. 

*  Lieutenant  Annesly  Stewart  of  the  50th  regiment,  a  pronusii^ 
young  officer,  lost  his  life  this  day  from  his  cmiostty ;  but  he  disobey- 
ed no  ^order,  and  did  not  occasion  death  or  wounds  to  oUieia,  as 
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country,  of  Ae  enemy^s  force,  and  of  the  nature  and 
strength  of  his  defences.  The  Arabs  could  neither  compre^ 
hend  the  object  of  the  questions,  nor  describe  the  nature  of 
the  enemy'^s  fortifications,  which,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  ground  they  occupied,  presented  an  appearance  of 
strength,  and  a  capability  of  resistance  beyond  what  they 
really  possessed. 

The  face  of  the  country,  too,  was  in  many  parts  altogether 
deceptive  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger ;  and,  in  this  instance, 
certainly  influenced  the  General  in  his  resolution  to  return 
from  that  pouticm  to  which  he  had  advanced.  The  ground 
on  the  right  of  the  enemy,  over  which  they  might  easily 
have  been  attacked  in  flank,  with  every  probability  of  sue* 
cess,  was  covered  with  a  species  of  nitrous  salt,  which 
dazzled  the  organs  of  vision,  and  presented,  in  its  smooth 
shining  surface,  a  perfect  resemblance  to  a  sheet  of  water. 
There  was  not  a  man  in  the  army  who  detected  the  de- 
ception- The  fiery  brightness  of  the  atmosphere,  heighten- 
ed by  the  white  and  glittering  sand,  deranged  so  complete- 
ly the  visual  organs,  as  to  give  to  the  more  elevated  ground 
an  overcharged  semblance  of  height  and  strength.  Its  real 
nature  greatly  astonished  the  army,  when,  at  an  after  pe- 
riod, they  passed  over  it,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  correct 
the  impressions  derived  from  a  more  distant  prospect.  Had 
the  General  been  aware  of  these  organic  illusions,  Alexan- 
dria might  have  been  in  his  possession  on  the  13th,  while 
Menou,  cut  ofi*  from  the  sea,  and  from  all  communication 
with  Europe,  mudt  soon  have  surrendered.  Fortune  order- 
ed it  otherwise ;  and  perhaps  the  result  of  the  campaign  was 
Bciore  honourable,  as  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  our 

was  the  case  in  the  42d  regiment  Anxicwus  to  see  the  movements  of 
the  enemy^  he  advanced  a  short  distance  in  fronts  and  towards  the 
right  of  the  regiment.  When  he  got  to  the  highest  part  of  a  gentle 
acclivity^  he  lay  down  on  his  face,  resting  his  spy-glass  on  his  hat,  hut 
was  not  thrde  minutes  in  that  position,  ere  a  twelve  pound  shot  came 
roUing  along  the  ground,  and  carried  his  head  dean  off,  leaving  no« 
thing  hut  part  of  the  neck  between  his  shoulders. 
VOL.  I.  F  f 
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inny  4o  earn  the  reward  of  their  long  and  tantalizing  con- 
finement and  suspense.  And  they  noUy  availed  themsdves 
6f  it  when  opposed  to  a  veteran  enemy,  8uperi(»:  in  num- 
ber%  elated  with  th^  former  victories,  and  believed  un- 
conquerable^ because  hitherto  unconquered.  In  the  distant 
region  where  the  contest  was  now  carried  on,  no  support 
could  be  expected  by  either  of  the  parties,  appointed,  as  it 
were,  to  decid)?  the  pafan  of  prowess  and  military  energy, 
while  their  respective  countries  were  anxiously  looking  for 
the  result. 

As  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  British  presented 
few  natural  advantages,  no  time  was  lost  in  strei^hening 
it  by  art  The  sea  was  on  the  r^ht  flank,  and  the  Lake 
Maadie  on  the  left  The  reserve  were  placed  as  an  advanced 
post  on  the  right :  the  58th  occupied  a  ruin  of  great  extent, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies*  Close 
on  their  left,  on  the  outside  of  the  ruin,  and  a  few  paces  ad- 
vanced, was  a  redoubt  occupied  by  the  S8th  regiment  Five 
hundred  yards  towards  the  rear  were  posted  the  SSd,  the  flank 
companies  ol  the  40th,  the  42d,  and  the  Corsican  Rangers, 
ready  to  supp(»tthe  two  corps  in  front  To  the  left  of  the 
redoubt,  a  sandy  plain  extended  about  three  hundred  yards, 
and  then  sloped  into  a  valley.  H^re,  alittle  retired  towards  the 
rear^  were  the  cavalry  of  the  reserve,  and  still  farther  to  the 
left,  on  a  ri«ng  ground  beyond  the  valley,  the  Guards  were 
posted,  with  a  redoubt  thrown  Up  on  their  right,  a  battery 
<m  thdr  left,  and  a  «Diall  ditch  or  embankment  in  front, 
which  ccHinected  both.  To  the  left  of  the  Guards^  in  form 
of  im  ech^on^  were  posted  the  Royals,  54th,  (two  battalions,) 
and  9Sd,  or  Gt>rdon  Highlanders ;  then  the  8th,  or  King% 
18th,  or  Royal  Irish,  90th,  and  ISth ;  facing  the  lake,  at  right 
angles  to  the  left  flank  of  the  line,  were  drawn  up  the  27th, 
or  Enniskilling,  79th,  or  Cameron  Highlanders,  and  50th 
regiment ;  on  the  left  of  the  second  line  were  posted  the 
30th, 89th,  44tfa>  Dilkin^s,  De  Roll's,  and  Stuart's  regiments; 
the  dismounted  cavalry  ol  the  ISth  and  S6th  Dragoons 
completed  the  second  line  to  the  right.    The  whole  was 
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flanked  on  the  right  by  four  cutters,  stationed '  close  to  the 
shore.  By  this  formation  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  reserve 
and  the  guards  were  more  advanced,  leaving  a  considerable 
open  space  or  valley  between  them*  A  party  of  dragoons, 
as  a  kind  of  picquet,  occupied  the  bottopoi  of  the  valley ; 
but,  as  has  been  said,  a  little  to  the  rear.  This  was  the  po- 
sition of  the  army  from  the  14th  till  the  evening  of  the  20th, 
the  whole  being  in  constant  employment,  either  in  perform- 
ing military  duties,  erecting  batteries,  or  in  bringing  for- 
ward cannon,  stores,  and  provisions.  Over  the  whole  ex* 
tent  of  the  line  there  were  arranged  two  S4  pounders,  SS 
field  pieces,  and  one  94  pounder,  in  the  redoubt  of  the  S8th, 
which  was  open  in  the  rear.  Another  gun  was  brought  up, 
but  not  mounted. 

The  position  of  the  enemy  was  parallel,  and  bore  a  very 
formidable  appearance.  He  was  posted  on  a  nearly  perpen- 
dicular ridge  of  hills,  extending  from  the  sea  beyond  the 
left  of  the  BriUsh  line,  and  having  the  town  of  Alexandria, 
Fort  Caffarelli,  and  Pharos,  in  the  rear.  Menou'^s  army  was 
diqxwed  in  the  following  manner :  General  Lanuse  was 
stati<med  on  the  left  with  four  demi-brigades  of  infantry, 
and  a  connderable  body  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Gene- 
ral Boise.  The  centre  was  occupied  by  five  demirbri* 
gades.  General  Begnier  was  on  the  right,  with  two 
demi-brigades,  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry.  General 
D'*£stain  commanded  the  advanced  guard,  consisting  of 
iHie  demi-brigade,  som^  light  troops,  and  a  detachment  of 
cavalry. 

Sudi  were  the  positions  of  the  opposing  armies.  The 
Queen^s  regiment  had  been  left  to  blockade  the  fort  of 
Aboukir,  which  surrendered  to  Lord  Dalhousie  on  the  18tb» 
On  the  -evening  of  the  SOth,  this  regiment  was  ordered  up 
to  replace  the  Gcndon  Highlanders,  who  had  been  much  re- 
duced by  previous  sickness,  and  by  the  action  of  the  13th, 
in  which  they  singly  resisted  the  united  force  of  the  French 
infantry.  In  the  evening  of  the  30th,  some  parties  of  the 
enemy  were  seen  marching  over  the  ground,  which  assumed 
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the  deceitful  appearance  of  water,  ^  already  noticed,  to 
join  the  force  in  the  lines.  This  dissipated  the  delufflon,  bot 
it  was  now  too  late.  In  addition  to  this,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  activity  and  preparation,  accounts  were  received 
that  Grenend  Menou  had  arrived  at  Alexandria  with  a  large 
rdnforcement  from  Cairo,  and  was  preparing  to  attack  the 
British  army. 

From,  the  13th  to  the  Slst  of  March,  the  army  were 
under  arms  every  morning  at  three  o^dock,  as  was  the  prac- 
tice on  every  occasion  where  General  Abercromby  command- 
ed. On  the  Slst  of  March,  every  man  was  at  his  post  at 
that  hour.  No  movement  on  either  side  took  place  for  half 
an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  interval  the  report  of  a  mus- 
ket, followed  by  that  of  some  cannon,  was  heard  on  the  left 
of  the  line.  This  seemed  a  signal  to  the  enemy,  who  im- 
mediately advanced,  and  got  possession  of  a  small  piequet, 
occupied  by  part  of  Stuart'*s  regiment.  They  were  instant- 
ly driven  back,  and  all  became  still  again.  It  was  a  stillness 
like  that  which  precedes  a  storm.  All  ranks  now  felt  a 
presentiment  that  the  great  struggle  was  at  hand|  which  was 
to  decide  the  fate  of  Egypt,  and  the  superiority  of  one  of 
the  opposing  armies.  General  MoQre,  who  happened  to  be 
the  general  officer  of  the  night,  galloped  off  to  the  left  the- 
instant  he  heard  the  firing.  Impressed,  however,  with  the 
idea  that  this  was  a  false  attack,  and  that  the  real  one  was  in- 
tended for  the  right,  he  turned  back,  and  had  hardly  reached 
his  brigade  when  a  loud  huzza,  succeeded  by  a  roar  of  mus- 
ketry, announced  the  real  intention  of  the  enemy.  The 
morning  was  unusually  dark,  cloudy,  and  close.  The  ene- 
my advanced  in  silence,  until  they  approached  the  advanced 
piequets,  when  they  gave  a  shout,  and  pushed  forward.  At 
this  moment  Brigadier-General  Oakes  directed  Major  Stir- 
ling to  advance  with  the  left  wing  of  the  42d,  and  take  post 
on  the  open  ground  lately  occupied  by  the  S8th  regiment, 
which  was  now  ordered  within  the  redoubt.  While  the  left 
wing  of  the  Highlanders  was  thus  drawn  up,  with  its  right 
supported  by  the  redoubt,  Lieutenant^Colonel  Alexander 
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Stewart^  with  the  right  wing,  was  directed  to  remain  two 
hundred  yards  in  the  rear,  but  exactly  parallel  to  the  left 
wing«     At  the  same  time,  the  Welsh  Fusileers  and  the  flank 
companies  of  the  40th  moved  forward  to  support  the  58th 
in  the  ruin.  This  regiment  drew  up  in  the  chasms  of  the  ruin- 
ed walls,  under  cover  of  some  loose  stones,  which  the  soldiers 
had  raised  for  their  defence,  and  which,  though  sufficiently 
open  for  the  fire  of  the  musketry,  formed  a  perfect  protec- 
tion against  the  entrance  of  cavalry  or  infantry.    Some  parts 
of  the  ancient  wall  were  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high.    The 
attack  on  the  ruin,  the  redoubt,  and  the  wing  of  the  High- 
landers on  its  left,  was  made  at  the  same  moment,  and  with 
the   greatest   impetuosity,  but  the  fire  of  the  regiments 
stationed  there,   and  of  Major   Stirling'^s   wing,   quickly 
checked  the  ardour  of  the  «nemy.     Lieutenant-Colonels 
Paget  of  the  28th,  and  Houston  of  the  58th,  allowed  them 
to  come  quite  close,  when  they  opened  so  well  directed  and 
effective  a  fire,  as  obliged  the  enemy  to  retire  precipitately 
to  a  hollow  in  their  rear. 

While  the  front  was  thus  engaged,  a  column  of  the  enemy, 
preceded  by  a  six>pounder,  came  silently  along  the  interval, 
between  the  left  of  the  42d  and  the  right  of  the  Guards, 
from  which  the  cavalry  picquet  had  retired.     This  column, 
which  bore  the  name  of  the  Invincibles,  calculated  its  dis- 
tance and  line  of  march  so  correctly,  that,  wheeling  to  its 
left,  it  marched  in  between  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the 
Highlanders,  which  were  drawn  up  in  paraUel  Ibes.      The 
morning  was  still  so  dark,  the  air  being  now  rendered  much 
more  obscure  by  the  smoke  which  there  was  not  a  breath 
of  wind  to  dispel,  that  this  close  column  got  well  advanced 
between  the  two  lines  of  the  Highlanders  before  it  was  per- 
ceived.    Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart,  with  the  right  wing, 
instantly  charged  to  his  proper  front,  while  the  rear-rank  of 
Major  Stirling's  wing  facing  to  the  right  about,  charged  to 
the  rear.     The  enemy,  thus  taken  between  two  fires,  rushed 
forward  with  an  intention  of  pushing  into  the  ruin.     When 
they  passed  the  rear  of  the  redoubt,  the  S8th  faced  about, 
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and  fired  upon  them.  Still,  however,  they  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  ruins.  Not  aware  how  they  were  occupied,  they 
rushed  through  the  openings,  foUowed  by  the  Highlanders, 
when  the  58th  and  40th,  facing  about  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  28th  had  done,  also  fired  upon  them.  This  combin- 
ed attack  proved  decisive  of  the  fate  of  this  body.  The  sur- 
vivors (about  SO0)  threw  down  their  arms  *  and  surrender- 
ed.   General  "Moore  followed  the  enemy^s  cdumn  into  the 


*  At  this  momenty  the  standBrd  borne  by  this  cdlwDa  was  siuw 
rendered  by  a  French  officer  to  Mijor  Stirling,  wko  gave  it  to  a  Ser- 
jeant of  his  regiment^  directing  him  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  stand  by 
a  gun  which  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy.  The  seijeant,  standing 
as  he  was  desired^  was  overthrown  and  stunned  by  the  cavalry  who 
bad  chaiged  to  the  rear.  When  he  recovered,  the  standard  was  gone, 
and  he  ooold  give  no  farther  accoont  of  it.  Some  time  after  this,  a 
■oldier  of  Stuart's  regiment  carried  a  standard  to  Colonel  AbercrQmby» 
the  deputy-adjutant-general,  which  he  stated  he  had  taken  from  a 
Fftfich  cavalry  officer,  in  front  of  his  regiment,  and  for  which  he  got 
a  reodptand  a  reward  of  twenty-four  dollars.  I  notice  this  circum- 
stance the  more  particularly,  as  the  officers  of  the  4USd  reginient  have 
been  accused  of  having  allowed  it  to  be  stated,  that  the  colour,  "^^di 
was  brought  home  and  lodged  in  the  Royal  Military  Chapd,  White- 
hall, as  the  colour  of  the  French  Invincibles,  was  the  same  that  had 
been  snrrendnred  to  them,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  circum- 
stance of  the  seijeant  having  lost  that  given  to  him,  or  of  a  eolour  be- 
ing ddivcred  by  a  soldier  of  Stuart's  regiment  to  die'  a^jutan^-gene* 
laL 

An  attack,  founded  upon  this  supposed  misrepresentation,  was  made 
OB  the  officers  in  a  weeUy  publication  of  that  period.  This  was  an- 
swered, but  not  in  the  manner  in  whkh  some  officers  thoi:^ht  it  ought 
to  have  been.  The  truth  n,  die  thing  was  not  worth  a  ^fofputet 
Those  who  carried  the  colour  given  to  Miyor  Stirling  were  anniliilsl* 
ed ;  and  it  neither  added  to  nor  detracted  from  the  character  «f  the  4ad» 
that  die  colour  was  subsequently  lost  by  die  misfortune  or  stupidity 
of  an  individual.  The  question  was  not  whether  a  colour  or  a  drum- 
addc  waa  taken.  This  supposed  invincible  corps  was  conquered; 
in  this  the  48d had dieir  share;  and  diis standard  fell  aoddentallj into 
their  hands,  in  consequence  of  dieir  being  move  mixed  and  more  doseiy 
engaged  widi  the  enemy.  The  standard  which  the  seijeant  of  the  48d 
had  in  his  possession  was  lust  by  him  ;  the  standard  of  which  the  sol- 
dier of  Stnart's  regiment  got  possession  is  preserved,  and  is  now  in 
Whitehall ;  and  diere  the  business  rests. 
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ruin,  where  he  and  General  Oakes  were  wounded ;  but  these 
officers,  disregarding  wounds  which  did  not  totally  disable 
theni,  remained  in  the  exercise  of  their  dutj*  Leaving  Ge- 
neral Oakes  with  the  troops  within  the  ruins,  General 
Moore  hurried  to  the  left  of  the  redoubt,  where  part  of  the 
Irft  wing  of  the  4Sd  was  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy,  af^ 
ter  the  rear-rank  had  followed  the  corps  into  the  ruins.  The 
enemy  were  now  seen  advancing,  in  great  force,  on  the  left 
of  the  redoubt,  with  an  aj^Mirent  intention  of  again  attempt* 
ing  to  turn  it,  and  to  overwhelm  those  who  stood  on  its  l^t. 
General  Moore  immediately  ordered  the  Highlanders  out  of 
the  ruin,  and  directed  them  to  form  line  in  battalion  on  the 
flat  on  which  Major  Stirling  had  originally  formed,  with 
thdr  right  su{^rted  by  the  redoubt  This  extension  of  the 
line  enabled  them  to  show  a  large^  front  to  the  eoemy,  who 
pressed  forward  so  rapidly,  that  it  was  necessary  to  check 
their  progress,  even  before  the  battalion  had  fuUy  complet- 
ed its  formation  in  line.  Orders  were,  therefore,  given  to 
drive  them  back,  which  was  instantly  done,  with  complete 
success. 

It  was  here  that  the  Commander-in-Chief,  dways  aaxious 
to  see  every  thing  with  his  own  eye,  had  taken  his  station. 
Encourag^g  the  troops  by  language  of  which  they  always 
felt  the  force,  he  called  out,  <<  My  brave  Highlanders,  re- 
member your  country,  remember  your  fcHrefathers.^  They 
pursued  the  enemy  along  the  plain.  Meanwhile,  G^ieral 
Moore,  who  had  the  advantage  of  a  keen  eye,  saw,  through 
the  increasing  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  fresh  columns 
drawn  up  in  the  plain  beyond^  with  three  squadrons  of  ca* 
valry,  seemingly  ready  to  charge  through  the  intervals  of 
their  retreating  infantry.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in 
reformings  as  the  expected  attack  was  not  to  be  resisted  by 
a  moving  Ene.  General  Moore,  therefore,  ordered  the  re- 
giment to  retire  from  their  advanced  positiea,  and  form 
again  on  the  left  of  the  redoubt.  Thus  supported  by  the 
redoubt  on  the  right,  the  cavalry  could  not  turn  that  flank 
of  the  42d  which  strengthened  this  position,  in  other  re- 
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spects  faVousable  for  cavidry,  as  it  Wiaa  levels  and  presented 
iio  obstmetum  to  their  movenenta  excqpt  the  small  holes 
which  the  aoldiers  of  the  28th,  when  stationed  there,  had 
made  fin*  theur  camp-kettleB.  *  Owing  to  the  noise  of  the 
firii^,  this  order  Ui.faU  back  to  the  redoubt^  although  re- 
pealed by  Colonel  Sl^wart»  was  only  partially  heard.  The 
consequenee  was,  that. .the  companies  whosn.it  distinctly 
fieacbed  retired;  but  those  who  did  not  hear  it  hesitated  to 
follow ;  thus  leaving  considerable  intervals  between  those 
companies  who  heard  the  cMrdeis  to  retire  on  the  inedoubt, 
and  those  who  did  not  The  opportunity  was  not  to^  be 
lost  by  a  bold,  enterprising,  and  acute  enemy^  .  They  ad- 
vanced in  great  force,  with  an  apparent  intenticsi  of  over- 
whelming the  Highlanders,  whose  line  was  so  badly  formed, 
ad  to  appear  like  an  echSlon.  Such  a  line  was  ill  calculated 
to  resist  a  charge  of  cavalry  made  with  the  impetuosity  of  a 
torrmt)  yet  every  man  stood  firm.  Many  of  the  enemy 
were  kiUed  on  the  advance.  All  those  who  directed  their 
charge  on  the  companies,  which  stood  in  compact  bodies, 
were  driven  back  with  great  loss.  The  others  passed 
throiigh  the  intervals,  and  wheeling  to  their  left,  as  the  co- 
lumn of  infiantry  had  done  early  in  the  monung,  they  were 
received  by  the  S8tb,  who  facing  to  their  rear,  poured  on 
them  a  fire  so.  effective,  that  the  greater  part  were  killed  or 
taken,  f  QetiersI  Menou,  exasperated  at  seeing  the  elite  of 
his  cavalry  suffer  so  much,  ordered  forward  a  column  of  in- 

• 

*  The  accidental  circumstance  of  these  holes  gave  occasion  to  Ge- 
neral Regnier  to  state^  that  the  front  of  the  British  line  was  covend 
with/rofi#  Je  lout,  or  trap-holes  fi)r  the  cavdry. 

f  Their  passing  through  the  intervals  in  this  niann^  accounts  £ot 
a  circumstance,  which,  without  some  explanation,  is  calculated  to  ex- 
cite surprise;  namely,,  that,  while  the  regiment  was,  as  it' were,  passed 
over  hy  cavalry,  as  appeared  to  he  the  case  with  the  Highlanders  on  that 
.  day,  only  thirteen  men  were  wounded  by  the  sabre.  That  they  su^ 
fered  so  slightly  was  owing  to  the  firmness  with  which  ^he  men  stood, 
first  endeavouring  to  bring  down  the  horse,  before  .the  rider  got  within 
sword-length,  and  then  dispatching  him  with  the  bayonet,  before  he 
had  time  to  recover  his  1^  from  the  fall  of  the  horse. 
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fantrj)  supported  by  cavalry,  to  make  a  seoond  Itttempt  on 
the  position.  Though  the  consequent  formation  of  the  High- 
koid^rs  was  not,  and  indeed  could  not  be,  veiy  correct  in  such 
circumstances,  they  repulsed  the  enemy^s  mfantry  at  all 
pikHnts.  Another  body  of  cavalry  then  availed  themselves,  as 
the  fcMrmer  had  done,  of  the  disorder  in  the  line  of  the  regi- 
ment {»oduced  by  repelling  the  attack  of  the,  infantry,  dashed 
forward  with  equal  impetuosity,  and  met  with  a  similar  re- 
eeption ;  numbers  falling,  and  others  passing  through  to  the 
rear,  where  they  were  again  overpowered  by  the  28ih.  It 
was  now  on  the  part  of  the  Highlanders  a  trial  o£  personal 
firmness,  and  of  individual  courage,  as  indeed  it  nearly  was 
ia  the  former  charge,  every  man  fighting  on  his  own  ground, 
regardless  how  he  Was  supported,  facing  his  enemy  wherever 
he  presented  himself,  and  maintaining  his  post  while 
strength  or  life  remained.*     But  this  could  not  last. 

The  regiment  was  now  much  reduced,  and  if  not  support- 
ed^ must  soon  have  been  annihilated.  From  this  fate  it  was 
saved  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  brigade  of  Brigadier 
General  Stuart,  who  advanced  from  the  second  line,  and 
formed  his  brigade  pn  the  left  of  the  Highlanders,  occupy- 
ing, as  far  as  his  line  extended,  part  of  the  vacant  space  to 
the  right  of  the  guards.  No  support  could  be  more  season- 
able. The  enemy  were  now  advancing  in  great  f6rce,  both 
of  cavalry  and  infantry,  with  a  seeming  determination  to 
overwhelm  the  small  body  of  men  who  had  so.  long  stood 
their  ground  against  their  reiterated  efibrts.     To  thjeir  asto- 

•"The  enemy  were  much  struck  with  this : — ^a  body  of  men  broken-— 
cavalry  charging  through  them — attacked  in  flank— with  on  enemy  in 
rear^  yet  still  resisting^  either  in  groupes  or  individuals,  as  necessity  re- 
iq^red.  This  they  did  not  expect.  Perhaps  they  seldom  saw  it^  and 
thought  it  contrary  to  the  usual  rules  of  service,  and  therefore  their 
charges  were  prgbably  made  with  greater  boldness,  and  in  fuller  con- 
fidence of  success,  believing  that  no  broken  disjointed  body  of  men 
could,  in  such  circumstances,  attempt  to  resist  their  impetuous  at- 
tacks. But  finding,  instead  of  a  flying  enemy,  every  man  standing 
firm,  and  ready  to  receive  them,  their  nerves  were  probably  somewhat 
shaken,  and  their  assaults  rendered  less  efibctive. 
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mshment  they  found  a  fresh  and  more  numefous  body  of 
troops,  who  withstood  their  charge  with  such  firmness  and 
spirit,  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  forced  to  retreat  with 
great  predptation. 

By  this  time  it  was  right  o^doek^in  the  monmig,  and  al- 
though, from  the  repulse  of  the  enemy  at  all  points,  it  was 
pretty  evident  how  the  battle  would  terminate,  appearances 
were  still  formidable.  The  French  continued  a  heavy  and 
constant  cannonade  from  their  great  guns,  and  a  straggling 
fire  from  thar  sharpshooters,  who  had  ranged  themselves  in 
hdlows,  and  behind  some  sand-hills  in  fitmt  of  the  redoubt 
and  ruins.  The  fire  of  the  British  had  ceased,  as  those 
who  had  been  so  hotly  engaged  had  expended  the  whole  of 
their  ammunition.  A  fresh  supply,  owing  to  the  distance 
of  the  cnrdnance  stores,  could  not  be  immediately  procured. 
While  this  unavoidable  cessation  of  hostilities  on  our  port 
astonished  the  enemy^  who  ascribed  it  to  some  design  which 
they  could  not  ccmiprehend,  the  army  suffered  exceedingly 
from  their  fire,  particularly  the  Highlimders  and  the  right 
of  Greneral  Stuart^s  brigade,  who  were  exposed  without 
cover  to  its  full  effect,  being  posted  on  a  level  piece  cf 
ground,  over  which  the  cannon  shot  rdled  after  striking 
the  ground,  and  carried  off  a  file  of  men  at  every  successive 
rebound.  This  was  more  trying  to  the  courage  and  disci- 
pline of  the  troc^s  than  the  fonner  attacks,  but  the  trial  was 
suj^rted  with  perfect  steadiness.  Not  a  man  moved  from 
his  position,  except  to  dose  up  the  opening  made  by  the 
shot,  when  his  right  or  left  hand  man  was  struck  down. 
The  long  shot  which  passed  over  the  first  line,  struck  in 
front  of  the  second,  *  where  it  did  great  execution. 

To  stand  in  this  manner  with  perfect  firmness,  exposed 
to  a  galling  fire,  without  any  object  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion or  occupy  the  mind,  and  without  the  power  of  making 
the  mnallest  resistance,  was  a  trial  of  the  diaincter  of  the 
British  soldier,  to  which  the  enemy  did  full  justice.     Wit- 

*  Lieutenant-Colonel  David  Qgilvie  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
second  line.    Several  other  officers  also  suflfered. 
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nessing  the  fact,  although  mistaken  in  the  cause,  they 
could  more  fully  estimate  the  value  of  this  admirable  mili- 
tary quality. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  preserve  an  uninterrupted  nar- 
rative of  die  proceedings  on  the  right,  where  the  conflict  was 
now  nearly  terminated,  I  shaU  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  de- 
tail ^theactions  of  thecentre.  Beforethedawnofdayaheavy 
edlumn  of  infantry  advanced  on  the  position  occupied  by  the 
guaitls.  General  Ludlow  allowed  them  to  approach  very  close 
to  his  front,  when  he  ordered  his  fire  to  be  opened.  This  was 
done  ivith  such  effect,  that  they  were  fbrced  back  with  pi-e- 
cipitation.  Endeavouring  thereafter  to  turn  the  left  of  the 
position,  they  were  received  and  repulsed  with  such  spirit, 
by  the  Royals  and  the  ri^it  wing  of  the  54th,  that  they  de- 
sisted from  all  further  attempts  to  carry  that  position.  Still, 
however,  they  continued  an  irregular  fire  from  their  cannon 
and  diarpshooters,  the  former  of  which  did  more  ex^ution 
in  the  second  line  than  in  front.  The  left  of  the  line  was 
never  engaged,  as  General  Regnier,  who  commanded  the 
right  of  die  French  line,  never  advanced  to  the  attack,  but 
kept  up  a  heavy  cannonade,  from  which  several  corps  on 
the  left  of  the  British  suffered  considerably. 

During  the  cessation  of  the  fire  on  the  right,  the  enemy 
advanced  thdr  sharpshooters  close  to  the  redoubt ;  but  be- 
fore they  had  commenced  their  operations  from  this  new 
position,  the  ammunition  arrived.  At  the  first  shot  fired 
from  the  34  pounder  on  the  redoubt,  they  began  to  retreat 
with  much  expedition,  and  before  a  foiuth  round  was  dis- 
charged, they  had  fied  beyond  reach.  *     The  retreat  was 

*  Perhaps  the  retreat  was  hastened  by  the  admiiaUe  precision  widi 
which  the  gun  was  levelled  by  Colonel  Duncan  of  the  artillery.  He 
pointed  at  the  sixth  file  fh)m  the  right  angle  of  the  close  colunm^  and 
directed  his  shot  with  so  much  precision^  that  it  levelled  with  the 
gronsid  all  that  were  outward  of  the  file,  either  killing  or  overcrowing 
them  by  the  force  of  the  ameueaioii ;  the  second  shot  plunged  wto  the 
oentre  of  the  column  ;  the  third  had  leas  efiect,  as  the  column  opened 
in  the  retieat;  and,  befinre  the  finirth  was  ready,  they  were  nearly  co- 
vered hy  the  sand-hills. 
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oountiy,  will  be  sacred  toevery  British  soldier,  and  embalm- 
ed  in  the  memoiy  of  a  gratrful  posterity.^  *  The  respect 
and  affection  with  whidi  this  excellent  man,  and  highly  di^ 
tinguished  cmnmander,  was  universally  regarded,  may  be 
ocMisidered  as  a  most  honourable  tribute  to  his  talents.and 
integrity.  Though  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  when  r^pt^ur  was 
necessary,  such  was  the  general  confidence  in  his  judgment 
and  in  the  honour  and  integrity  fjf  his  measure,  that,  in  the 
numerous  armies  which  he  at  different  periods  commanded, 
not  a  complaint  was  erer  heard,  that  his  rigour  bordered  on 
injustice,  or  that  his  decisions  were  influenced  by  partiality, 
prejudice,  or  pasrion.  Under  such  a  commander  no  Bri- 
tish soldier  will  ever  be  f6und  to  fail  in  his  duty  f  in  Uie 
hour  of  trial. 

*  London  Gazette. 

t  The  different  inddentB  in  Sir  Ralph  Aheivromby's  life  are  wril 
known  ;  bat,  as  every  thing  rdative  to  sach  a  man  must  be  interest- 
ingy  I  cannot  deny  rayaelf  the  satisfaction  of  delineating  a  few  traita  of 
hia  charact^.    As  a  soldier,  he  displayed  a  strong  and  vigoroos  intel- 
lect,  with  a  military  genius  which  overcame  the  disadvantages  of  inex- 
perience.   It  was  at  the  age  of  61  that  General  Ahercroroby  first  took 
the  field,  in  179S,  in  an  active  campaign,  having  seen  but  little  eer- 
viee^  except  as  a  sabaltem  of  dragoons,  for  a  short  time  in  Germany, 
in  the  Seven  Tears'  War.    At  diis  age,  when  many  men  are  retiring 
from  the  &tigues  of  life,  he  commenced  an  honourable  and  successful 
career  of  military  duty.    Ftom  the  very  outset,  he  displayed  great  ta- 
lent.   His  appointment  was  a  signal  proof  of  the  discernment  of  the 
late  Lord  Melville,  who  was  in  habits  of  intimacy, with  him,  and 
who,   in   reciprocal  visits   at    their   country   residences,  saw    his 
value,  and  subsequently  recommended  him  to  the  King.    Thus,  in  a 
fortunate  hour  for  his  cotmtry,  he  was  called  from  his  retirement  at 
that  late  period  of  life.    Successful  in  every  military  movement  or  at- 
tempt where  he  cooM  act  ftom  his  own  judgment,  or  was  not  deceived 
by  ftlse  intdligenoe,  as  in  the  esse  of  Porto  Rioo^  by  ^'  his  steady  ob- 
servance of  discipline,  his  ever  watchftd  attention  to  the  health  of  his 
troops,  the  persevering  and  unconquerable  spirit  which  marked  his 
military  career,  the  splendour  of  his  actions  in  the  field,  and  the  he- 
roism of  his  death,  he  showed  an  example  worthy  the  imitation  of  all 
who  desire,  like  him,  a  life  of  honour  and  a  death  of  glory."  * 
There  was  something  remarkable  in  this  family*    The  fiither,  who 

*  Ceiter  ftom  hit  Royal  Higbtifss  the  Duke  of  York. 
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Thus  I  hare  endeavoured  to  give  a  plain  and  unvar- 
nished narrative  of  the  principal  events  of  a  series  of  en- 
gagements, interesting  in  themselves,  and  most  important 
in  their  consequences :  To  rescue  from  a  powerful  enemy  a 
country^  in  the  previous  conquest  and  preservation  of  which 
they  had  expended  much  hlood  and  treasure,  and  by  the 
permanent  possesion  of  which  they  calculated  on  the  exe- 
cuticm  of  great  ultimate  plans,  was  certainly  an  important 
ac^evement  But  this  result  was  less  glorious  than  that  of 
having  destroyed  the  ideal  invincibility  of  an  army  to  which 


1  born  in  1704«  lired  to  see  his  four  sons  honoured  and  respected  and 
at  the  head  of  their  different  profesdona.    While  his  eldest  son.  Sir 
Ralph,  was  Commander-in-Chief  |n  the  West  Indies,  his  second  son. 
Sir  Robert,  held  the  same  station  in  the  East ;  Lord  Abercromby,  the 
third  son,  was  an  eminent,  kamed,  and  virtuous  judge ;  and  the 
foilrth  died  in  possession  of  an  independent  fortune,  acquired  in  the 
seryice  of  the  East  India  Company.   Three  of  his  daughters  were  mar- 
ried to  gentlemen  of  family  and  fortune,  who  resided  so  near  him,  that 
he  could  dine  with  either  any  day  he  chose ;  and  his  fourth  daughter, 
continuing  unmarried,  devoted  her  days  to  the  declining  years  of  her 
fiither.    Latterly  he  lived  with  his  son.    I  happened  to  be  in  Edin* 
burgh  in  May  1800,  and  dined  with  Lady  Abercromby  on  the  day  Sir 
Ralph  left  her  to  embark  on  that  expedition  from  which  he  never  re« 
turned.   A  King's  messeoger  had  arrived  from  London  the  day  before, 
and  Sir  Ralph,  only  waiting  for  a  fbw  necessary  arrangements,  set  out 
on  the  fbllowing  morning.    When  at  dinner  with  the  fiimily  after  his 
departtire,  I  was  afifected  in  a  manner  which  I  can  never  fbi^t  by  the 
respectable  old  gentleman's  anxiety  about  his  son,  and  his  observations 
and  inquiries  about  his  future  intentions,  and  what  service  was. intend- 
ed for  him.    His  particular  destination  was  not  known  at  that  time, 
but  it  was  suspected  that  he  would  be  immediately  employed.   **  They 
will  wear  him  out,"  sud  he,  ^^  too  soon,"  (the  son  was  then  in  hia 
66th  year,)  **  and  mtke  an  old  man  of  him  before  his  time,  with  their 
expeditions  to  Holland  one  year,  and  the  West  Indies  the  next ;  and, 
if  he  would  follow  my  advice,  he  would  settle  at  home  and  take  his 
rest."    And  when  Lady  Abercromby  observed  that  she  vms  afraid  that 
be  must  go  abroad,  *'  Then,"  said  he,  *'  he  will  never  see  me  more." 
The  verification  of  this  melandioly  prediction  might  be  expected  fit>m 
bis  great  age,  being  &en  in  his  97th  year.    He  died  in  the  month  oi 
July  fbllowing*  eight  months  before  his  son,  whose  absence  he  regret- 
ted so  much. 
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defeat  was  hitherto  unknown,  and  which,  from  a  continued 
career  of  success,  had  some  reason  toft  assumii^  sudi  a 
proud  distinction. 

I  must  here  observe,  however,  that  to  describe  a  battle  of 
any  duration  and  extent,  iii  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  iHbo 
were  present,  is  extremely  difficult,  since  events  and  objects 
vary  in  their  appearances  according  to  the  position  of  the 
observer.     The  weight  of  the  battle  was  sustained  by  the 
reserve  on  the  right,  the  guards,  two  regiments  of  the  first 
brigadci  on  the  centre,  and  the  brigade  of  Greneral  Stuart, 
which  gave  to  the  Highlanders  such  timely  and  effectual 
support,  making  the  sum  total  of  the  British  actually  engag- 
ed somewhat  less  than  6000  men.     Yet  from  the  narrow- 
uess  of  the  ground,  from  the  nearness  of  their  opponents, 
and  from  part  of  the  line  being  broken  and  mixed  with 
the  enemy,  (as  was  the  case  with  the  Highlanders,)  in  a 
conflict  where  men  were  personally  opposed,  and  victory  de- 
pended  on  dexterity  and  strength  of  arm,  and  where  the 
struggle  was  so  long  and  sp  obstinately  inaintained^  as  was 
the  case  in  this  important  battle,  it  i$rill  appear  si|rprising,  on 
a  comparison  of  the  numbers  who  fell  on  this  day  and  on 
the  previous  battle  of  the  13th,  that  the  loss  on  both  occa- 
sions should  be  so  nearly  equal ;   while,  on  the  13th,  the 
loss  of  the  French  w^  less  by  pne-half  than  that  of  the  Bri- 
tish, and  on  this  occasion  it  was  so  much  greater,  that  1700 
men  were  left  on  the  field,  either  killed  or  desperately 
wounded.     To  this  must  be  added  the  number  that  was 
killed  and  wounded  within  and  in  front  of  the  French  line, 
which,  p^lculated  in  the  usual  proportion  of  wounded  tp 
killed,  will  be  found  to  have  been  very  considerable.     Iiir 
deed,  while  the  number  of  British  killed  amounted  to  224  sol- 
diers,  there  were  buried  of  the  enemy  1040  men  on  the  field 
of  battle.     Allowing,  therefore,  three  wounded  for  every  one 
killed,  (and,  on  reference  to  our  returns  of  casualties^  there 
will  be  found  in  many  instances  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  wounded,)  the  total  loss  of  the  enemy  that  day,  exclu- 
sive of  prisoners,  must  have  been  upwards  of  4000  men* 
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I  have  been,  the  mare  minute  in  thi?  calculation,  because 
.it  serves  to  illustrate  a  position  interesting  to  every  soldier, 
that  the  loss  of  mien  will  always  be  smaller,  and  success 
fioofe  certain,  according  as  the  energy  and  alacrity  with 
which' an  attack  is  made,  or  the  cool  and  steady  intfq^idity 
with  which  it  is  received,  are  more  consjncuous. :  Thus  we 
have  seen,  thatj  on  the  13th,  when  there  was  no  close  fight- 
ing, (except  the  charges  made  on  £he  9(Mi  and  9^»>  ahd 
when,  from  causes  already  noticed,  the  slow  advance,  and  the 
hesitation  in  foQowiug  up  the  attack  and  pushing  the  ene- 
my to  the  walk  of  Alexandria,  allowed  them  full  opportu- 
nity to  take  cool  aim  on  the  extended  line,  the  loss  in  kill- 
ed and  wt>undied:  dn  our  part  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  succeeding  engagement.  On  the  SI  st  of  March,  there 
was  no  hesitation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  deter- 
mined and  effective  resistance  was  made  to  the  boldest  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy,  and  the  promptest  and  n^ost  rapid  ad« 
vance,  when  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  their  nearer  ap- 
proach. The  cool  and  steady  manner  in  which  our  line  re- 
served their  fire  till  the  object  was  within  reach,  had  un- 
doubtedly the  most  appalling  influence  on  the  enemy,  pro- 
ducing a  trepidation  which  rendered  a  steady  aim  impossi- 
ble ;  and  when  their  cavalry,  after  charging  through  the 
Highlanders,  still  saw  themselves  followed  and  attacked, 
they  certainly  seemed  paralyzed ;  for  they  galloped  about, 
flourishing  their  sabres  in  the  air,  and  ready  to  cut  at  any 
enemy  that  came  in  their  way  ^but  seemingly  not  looking  for 
one.  All  this,  too,  happened  in  a  confined  space  imme- 
diately in  rear  of  the  4«d  and  of  the  redoubt  of  the  28th.  » 

*  Although  this  redoubt  was  elevated  in  fVont,  and  covered  the 
men  breast  high,  it  was  open  to  the  rear,  having  a  low  ami  narrow  plat- 
form running  round  the  inside  of  the  parapet  on  which  the  men  stood. 
The  2Sd  and  40th  flank  companies,  and  the  58th,  were  likewise  partly 
covered  by  thk  immense  masses  of  ruinous  walls.  This  circumstance 
will  account  for  the  small  loss  of  those  corps  of  the  same  brigade,  in 
com]^ison  of  that  of  the  Highlanders,  as  the  tlifterence  has  given  rise 
to  a  belief  among   many^   that    the  heavy   loss  of  the  latter  was 
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A  fiatt  epportimi^  was  thus  affinrdsd  dioee  two  regL- 
ments,  and  it  was  not  loit ;  for  (as  I  have  iimerved  alreadj) 
▼eiy  few  of  dioie  who  penetrated  to  the  rear  through  llie 
48d  were  permitted  to  return;  and  on  this  sandy  spot, 
which  had  been  soiceenly  contested,  and  had  been  a.  hind  of 
arena  for  a  diq^y  of  personal  prowess,  it  was  not  easy  to 
determine  whether  men  or  horses  were  more  thickly  strew- 
ed, although,  from  the  larger  sise  c£  the  latter,  they  occu- 
pied more  space.  It  has  seldom  happ^aed  that  so  many 
men  have  fallen  on  a  mnilar  extent  of  ground. 

The  death  of  their  veteran  and  hercnc  commander  was 
tdt  by  the  British  as  a  heavy  calamity.  Besides  him  there 
were  killed,  10  officers,  9  Serjeants,  and  SS4  rank  and  file; 
and  wounded,  60  officers,  ^  seijeants,  8  drummers,  and 
1082  rank  and  file.  The  Righland^^  lost  Brevet-Majctr 
Robert  Bisset,  Lieutenants  Cofin  CampibeU,  Robert  Ander- 
son, Alexander  Stewart,  Alexander  Doniddson,  and  Ardbi- 
bald  M^Nicol,  *  and  48  rank  and  file,  kiHed  ;  and  bad  Major 

•wing  to  tbdr  allowing  themselves  to  be  o^revpoweired  and  broken 
by  the  enemy.  In  the  23d  regiment^  the  number  of  officers  and 
soldiers  killed  and  wounded  was  90 ;  in  the  28th^  the  number  was 
70 ;  in  the  40th  ^ank  companies,  7 ;  in  the  SSih,  9^;  and  in  the  49d, 
816^  nearly  three  times  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  loss  of  all  the 
0tker  r^;iment8  of  the  reserve.  Such  a  eontnat  aa  this  naight  eeeasion  a 
supposition  that  they  showed  less  promptitude  in  repelHng  the  enemy 
than  those  who  had  fewer  killed.  But,  fortunately  for  the  honour  of  the 
corps,  there  was  in  this  case  an  evident  cause  in  the  confidence  reposed 
by  the  Commander«in-Chief  in  their  firmness,  when  he  posted  them  on  a 
smooth  level  piece  of  ground,  fully  expossd  to  the  attadka  of  cavalry^  in* 
fiuktry,  aiid  every  arm  which  the  enemy  could  bring  forward.  Be  gave 
another  proof  of  this  confidence  by  putting  himself  at  their  head  during 
the  hottest  hours  of  the  battle,  and  never  leaving  them  till  the  hard- 
est part  of  the  contest  was  decided.  The  corps  had  thus  an  opportu* 
joity^  which,  otherwise  situated,  they  could  not  have  had,  of  evindng 
whether  they  still  retained  any  part  of  the  intrepidity  which  charao* 
tariaed  their  predecessors  in  the  regiment,  and  their  countrymen  in 
other  national  corps, 

*  These  six  officers  were  promising  young  men,  and  their  death 
was  a  sensible  loss  to  the  regiment.    Lieutenants  Campbell  and  Do- 
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Jmum  StirfiBgy  CapUun  DtcviA  Stemart,  Liaiieanita  Hiunil- 
ten  BiMs^  J.  Milfiinl  Sutherkod,  A.  M.  Cmiingfaam,  Fre*- 
Aandk  Campbell,  ^axwcil  GiaBt,  *  Ensign  William  Mhc« 
kffnsie,  6  sojcante)  and  S4/7  rank  and  fflc^  vrounded. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  might  now  be  couidered  aa  cam« 
fiete.  Sachf  iodscd,  was  the  opinko  of  die  Frcmsh  urmy^ 
al  least  of  &at  ftatt  of  it  wUeh  had  been  engaged  on  the 

nalds9n  had  had  the  advantage  of  an  education  suited  to  their  profess 
•ion*  Few  officers  equalled  Ma^or  Bisset  in  every  professional  accom« 
plishment.  With  a  keen  and  penetrating  mind^  great  application  in 
his  youths  and  a  retentive  memory^  his  infbrmation  was  general  and 
^ateasi^e,  and  equally  fitted  him  to  adon  the  ftharacter  of  the  soldier^ 
tb^geotj[e9»an>  and  the  mao  of  the  world.  He  was  son  of  Robert  Biseet, 
Ssq.  pf  Glenelberty  in  Athole^  who  had  been*  at  an  early  period^  an 
officer  in  Lord  Loudon's  and  Lord  John  Murray's  Highlanders,  and  af- 
terwards on  Lord  Greorge  Sackville's  Staff.  He  was  aid-de-camp  to  that 
general  at  the  battle  of  Minden^  and  an  evidence  of  importance  to  his 
Lordship'sdelbiee  at  his  trisL  He  was  oho  many  yean  Commissary^Ge-* 
Atral  for  Great  Britaini  and  was  succeeded  in  1793  by  Alderman  Brook 
Watson.  Lieutenant  Campbell  was  son  of  Captain  Patrick  Campbell^ 
of  Campbell*s  Highlanders,  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  This  respect- 
able veteran  possessed  apparently  an  inexhaustible  store  of  Ossian's  and 
olher  ancient  and  modem  GaeUe  poetry,  which  he  used  to  repeat  with 
the  ease  and  fluency  common  in  the  Highlands  in  his  youth.  This 
veteran  soldier;  poet,  and  bard,  died  at  Inverlochy,  in  December 
181S,  in  his  80th  year. 

•  This  officer,  now  colonel  in  the  Portuguese  service,  was  wounded 
by  a  bayonet,  which  entered  one  side  of  his  stomadi,  a  Httle  below  the 
navel,  and  came  out  at  the  other.    Lieutenant  Stewart  was  wounded 
ia  the  same  part  of  the  body  by  a  musquet  ball,  which  passed  through 
in  like  manner.    After  the  action,  they  lay  together  in  the  same  tent. 
Mr  Grant  vomiting  and  throwing  up  hlood,  was  considered  in  imme- 
diate danger.    Mr  Stewart  complained  of  nothing  but  a  degree  of  ten- 
sion and  dun  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  wound 
was  consequently  thought  trifling.    The  result  was  quite  unexpected : 
Lieutenant  Stewart  died  at  four  o'clock  the  same  evening,  and  Lieute* 
nant  Grant  was  quite  well  within  a  fortnight.   Lieutenant  Sutherland, 
now  Major  of  the  9l8t  regiment,  was  wounded  in  the  belly  by  the 
push  of  a  bayonet,  which  entered  ^ur  iiiches,  and  with  such  violence 
as  to  throw  him  on  his  beek ;  but  such  was  the  yielding  nature  of  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  stomach,  that  it  was  not  {neroed ;  and  within 
three  weeks  Mr  Sutherland  was  able  to  join  his  nsgiment. 
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Slst,  and  were  now  in  Alexandria.  They  readUy 
lodged  that  all  future  i^sistanoe  was  mferdij  for  the  hcmour. 
of  France,  and  the  glory  of  her  arms.  Succeeding  events 
proved  this,  and  that  they  only  waited  to  be  attacked  in  or^ 
der  to  surrender. 

Rhamanieh,  an  important  post,  oommandbg  the  passage 
of  the  Nile,  presenring  the  cc»nmunicatioB  between  Alex«s 
andria  and  Cairo,  and  defended  by  4000  infantry,  800  ca- 
Tafay,  and  8S  pieces  of  cannon,  was,  on  the  approach  of  the 
British,  evacuated  in  the  course  of  the  night.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  men  were  left  in  the  place  to  keep  up  fires  and 
lights,  the  better  to  conceal  the  retreat  of  the  French.  Dur^ 
ing  the  advance,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  skirmidiing  and 
cannonading,  by  which  the  British  lost  80  killed  and  woimd- 
ed,  including  6  ofiicers. 

General  Hutchinson  proceeded  to  Cairo.  The  French 
general,  Belliard,  waited  until  the  approaches  of  the  British 
were  so  far  completed  as  to  enable  him  to  capitulate  with 
honour ;  and,  on  the  22d  of  June,  he  offered  to  surrender, 
oil  condition  of  being  sent  to  France,  and  of  his  army 
retaining  theur  arms  and  baggage.  Thus  all  Egypt 
was  conquered  at  Alexandria;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
ease  with  which  (except  the  sufferings  from  fatigue  and 
climate)  this  conquest  was  accon^shed.  General  Hutchin- 
son experienced  great  difficulties  and  perplexities  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  command. 

With  an  army  much  reduced  by  three  successive  bat- 
tles, and  possessing  little  more  than  the  ground  on  which 
the  troops  were  encamped,  while  the  enemy,  though  beaten, 
was  still  numerous,  and  occupied  every  strong  place  in  the 
country,  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  only  a  choice  of  diffi- 
culties. Whether  to  commence  hostilities  against  Alexan- 
dria, or,  leaving  it  to  the  last,  proceed  up  the  country  to 
attack  the  army  there,  was  a  question  of  much  moment,  and 
anxious  consideration.  Although  the  result  demonstrated 
how  easy  it  was  to  conquer  Upper  Egypt,  that  was  not 
known  to  General  Hutchinson,  who  had  to  oppose  a  greater 
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force  than  be  expected.  In  his  dispatches  previously  to  his 
hxttnediate  approach  to  Cairo,  he  states  his  beli^  that  there 
were. not  more  than  6000  troops  of  all  kinds  in  the  town, 
whereas  the  numbers  exceeded  13,000,  of  whom  10,850 
where  French.  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  Cairo  was 
taken  on  the  Slst  of  March,  and  so  was  Alexandria :  as  it 
was  found  that  nothing  was  required  for  the  completion 
cif  every  object  for  which  the  expedition  had  been  on- 
giniUy  undertaken  but  to  make  such  an  attack  as  would, 
by  its. boldness,  and  the  strength  of  the  force  brought 
forward,  enable  General  Menou  to  make  an  honourable 
defence,  and  to  show  that  his  surrender  would  not  sully 
the  glory  of  the  French  arms.  * 

When  the  army  had  neturned  from  Cairo,  and  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  had  been  made.  General  Hutchinson 

*  Early  in  July^  the  British  army  was  reinforced  from  England 
and  Minorca  hy  the  2Sd  dragoons^  a  detachment  of  guards^  two  bat- 
talions of  the  20th  foot^  the  94th^  25th^  S6th^  and  27th  regiments^  the 
Ancient  Irish  Fencihles^  and  the  foreign  regiments  of  Watteville's  and 
Chi^Hieurs  Biitanniques.  The  Irish  Fendbles  were  enlisted  for  Eura- 
.pean  service  only^  and  were  ordered  from  Ireland  to  Minorca,  where 
they  were  quartered  in  1801.  When  more  troops  were  required  in 
Egypt,  this  regiment  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  at  different 
times  the  Highland  regiments  had  been,  and,  without  r^rd  to  their 
terms  of  service,  was  ordered  tm  embark  for  Africa.  The  men  com« 
plained,  and  stated  the  nature  of  their  engagement,  but  to  no  purpose; 
and,  being  less  refVactory  than  the  Highlanders  had  showed  thems^ves 
in  similar  circumstances,  they  embarked,  though  reluctantly.  However, 
when  they  found  themselves  fairly  landed  in  Egypt,  and  were  ordered  to 
inarch  forward  from  the  beach  to  join  the  army  before  Alexandria,  mak- 
ing a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  with  characteristic  good  humour,  they 
pulled  off  their  hats,  and,  with  three  cheers,  cried  out,  "  We  will  vo^ 
Innieer  now"  My  countrymen,  in  the  da3rs  of  their  spirited  independ- 
ence, would  not  have  yielded  so  readily,  and  would  have  been  in  no 
humour,  to  sport  their  jokes  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  whole  proceeded  from  a  mistake  in  the  nature  of  the  engagement 
on  which  these  men  were  to  serve.  The  order  to  embark  them  from 
Minorca  must,  however,  have  been  dear  and  positive ;  otherwise  6e« 
neral  Fox,  who  commanded  there,  and  whose  mildness  c^  disposition, 
and  high  sense  of  honour  and  probity,  are  so  well  known,  woidd  never 
have  countenanced  any  breach  of  engagement^ 
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proeeeded  to  the  inrestnietit  of  Alexaadrbi;  and,  detachoig 
General  Coote  with  neariy  half  the  army,  to  ihe  trestwani 
of  the  town,  he  himfldf  advanced  fiom  the  eastward.  la 
this  manner.  General  Menoo,  finding  himself  surrounded  on 
two  mdes  by  an  enemy  14,M0  strong,  *  by  the  sea  on  the 
north,  cut  off  from  the  country  by  the  newly  fcormed  lake  f 
on  the  south,  and  already  forced  to  sufadst  his  troops  on 
horse  flesh,  could  deky  a  surrender  only  for  the  sake  of  ef- 
fect. In  the  meantime,  the  French  general  played  his  part 
well,  and  every  advance  wbb  disputed,  until  the  evening  of 
the  S6di  of  August,  when  the  French  general  demanded  aH 
armistice  for  three  days,  to  affi>rd  time  to  form  conditions  of 
capitulation.  The  armistice  was  agreed  to ;  and,  on  the 
Sd  of  September,  the  capitulation  was  signed,  and  ratified 
by  the  respective  commanders* 

In  these  short  but  conclusive  movements,  little  occurred 
worthy  of  notice  beyond  what  was  to  be  expected  when  one 
army  was  pushing  another  to  an  ultimate  surrender,  except 
a  very  spirited  affair,  in  which  the  30th  regiment,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lockhart,  displayed  its  gallantry  and 
discipline.  It  was  low  in  numbers,  and  did  not  exceed  180 
men.  On  the  16th  of  August,  being  on  duty  in  the 
trenches  to  cover  the  workmen,  while  constructing  an  ad- 

*  The  army  from  India  had  uot  yet  descended  the  Nile. 

f  When  General  Hutchinson  marched  for  Cairo*  leaving  Grenend 
Coote  to  blockade  Alexandria*  the  latter  officer*  wishing  to  strengUien 
hit  position*  and  lessen  the  line  of  blockade,  availed  himself  of  the  na- 
tural fbraiation  of  the  country*  and  of  a  vall^  running  upwards  of 
forty  miles  to  the  westward.  The  bottom  was  under  die  level  of  the 
sea*  which  was  only  prerented  running  into  it  by  the  dike  on  which 
the  water  was  carried  by  a  caual  from  the  Nile  to  Alexandria.  He  di- 
rected four  cuts*  of  six  yards  in  breadth*  to  be  made  in  the  dike,  and 
the  cut  ten  yards  asunder.  When  the  fascines  which  protected  the 
workmen  were  removed*  the  water  rushed  in  with  a  fall  of  nearly  se- 
ven feet*  and  with  sudi  fiurce*  that  all  the  cuts  were  aoon  washed 
away ;  and*  tfthoiu^  the  whole  breach  widened  to  the  extent  of  300 
feet*  it  was  nearly  a  month  befbre  the  valley  was  filled*  and  the  water 
found  its  level.  Indeed*  there  was  always  a  considerable  current  run- 
ning westwaid,  the  evi^poration  in  that  scorchiog  climate  requiring  a 
constant  supply. 
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vaneed  battery  on  a  piece  of  groutid  covered  with  white 
^Murkliiig  send,  whidi  the  soldiers  jocularly  called  the 
^^  Or^en  HvU^  a  column  of  600  of  the  enemy  appeared  on 
the  kft,  as  if  they  intended  to  attack  and  destroy  the  new 
battery.  Colonel  Lockhart  immediately  suggested  to  Ccdo- 
nel  &ent  Spencer,  who  commanded  the  advance,  the  pro- 
priety of  marching  out  tp  meet  and  attack  this  party  instead 
of  waiting  for  them  in  the  trenches.  To  this  the  latter  con- 
sented) and  immediately  ordered  the  30th  out  of  the  trenches, 
where  they  lay  sheltered  from  a  smart  fire  which  the  enemy 
kept  tip  on  the  battery.  They  were  hardly  formed  before 
the  enemy  had  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill,  covered  with 
diowers  of  round  and  grape  shot  from  all  thdr  batteries. 
They  ware  immediately  charged  by  the  dOth,  and  totally 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  upwards  of  100  men  left  behind 
killed  or  wounded,  and  several  prisoners.  As  Colonel 
Lockhart  advanced  with  spirit,  so  he  retired  with  judg- 
ment. Seeing  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  in  reserve,  as 
a  second  line  to  their  first,  who  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon 
his  party,  he  immediately  drew  them  off,  as  a  farther  attack 
on  this  reserve  was  not  necessary,  and  to  remain  under  the 
fire  of  the  batteries  would  have  only  been  a  sacrifice  of  his 
men.  ♦ 

This  little  exploit  was  performed  at  mid-day  in  presence 
of  the  whole  army,  who  witnessed  this  striking  proof  of  the 
good  effects  of  closing  upon  an  enemy  with  energy  and  alac- 
rity, instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked.  Had  Colonel  Lockhart, 
with  his  inferior  numbers,  stood  to  receive  the  attack  of  the 
enemy,  thinned  as  he  must  have  been  while  thus  exposed  to 
the  heavy  fire  from  the  batteries,  the  result  would  have  been 
doubtful ;  but,  like  a  brave  soldier,  he  trusted  to  the  bayo* 
net,  which,  in  a  steady  hand,  will  never  fail  to  be  deciatve.  *f- 

*  This  attack  was  load^  under  the  immediate  obaervation  of  Gene- 
ral Menou,  who>  it  is  Bud>  upbraided  his  troops  for  permitting  these 
works  to  proceed  wit)i  impunity.  A  party  was  immediately  seketed 
OS  volunteered  to  destroy  them ;  buttheattempt»  as  has  been  seen,  was 
not  made  with  impunity^  and  the  works  proceed^  without  intenFUpdon. 

f  General  Hutchinson^  noticing  this  circumstance  in  his  dispatches. 
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Equally  problematical  would  have  been  the  safety  and 
success  of  the  Highlanders  on  the  Slst  of  March,  had  they 
trusted  to  their  fire  alone,  and  stood  still  to  receive  the 
charge  of  the  enemy  on  the  left  of  the  redoubt  But,  con- 
verting a  defence  into  an  attack,  they  rushed  forward  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  who  were  advancing  in  full  charge.; 
and  although  the  Highlanders  suffered  when  the  cavalry 
charged  through  the  intervals  occasioned  by  the  attacks  of 
the  infantry,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  they  had  stood 
still,  and  had  not,  with  such  eagerness,  rushed  upon  the 
enemy,  the  loss  would  have  been  much  more  considerable* 

The  proceedings  against  Alexandria  showed  to  what  a 
{Htch  of  perfection  the  British  artillery  had  arrived.  The 
battery  which  had  been  so  bravely  protected  by  the  30th  re- 
giment was  finished  on  the  evening  of  the  35th  of  August; 
and  although  an  irregular  fire  was  kept  up  on  the  working 
parties  from  the  surrounding  batteries  of  the  eiiemy,  the 
works  were  little  interrupted,  the  fire  being  so  ill  directed 
that  only  one  man  (a  soldier  of  the  90th)  was  killed.  Very 
different  was  the  e£Eect  of  the  fire  from  the  battery  on  the 
*^  Green  Hill^  which  opened  at  six  o^clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  26th.  Before  mid-day,^  the  enemy  were  completely 
silenced,  their  batteries  destroyed,  and  the  guns  withdrawn. 
On  the  west  of  Alexandria,  the  tower  of  Marabou  was  bom- 
barded from  a  battery  commanded  by  Captain  Curry  of  the 
Royal  Artillery.  The  first  shot  struck  the  tower  four  &et 
from  the  ground ;  every  succeeding  shot  struck  the  same  spot, 
and  in  this  manner  he  continued,  never  missing  his  mark, 

ibrgot  to  mentiDi]^  that,  although  Colonel  Spencer  was  present,  and  or- 
dered the  charge,  he  was  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-Greneral 
Doyle,  who  was  close  in  the  rear  at  the  time,  and  who  had  left  his 
sick-room  at  Rosetta  to  command  his  brigade  the  moment  he  heard  of 
the  movement  in  advance ;  and,  («  his  representing  these  circum- 
stances. General  Hutchinson  most  readily  corrected  his  omission  in  the 
Buhsequeht  dispatches.  The  truth  was,  the  thing  of  itself  was  of  no 
importance.  Any  real  merit  belonged  to  Colonel  liockhart,  who  pro- 
posed and  executed  the  exploit,  and  who  was  so  gallantly  supported 
by  hi^  officers  and  men. 
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till  a  large  hole  was  in  a  maimer  bored  coxofietAy  through^ 
when  the  building  fell,  and  filling  up  the  surrounding  ditdi^ 
the  place  was  instantly  sunnefndered. 

The  expedition  being  brought  to  this  fortunate  conclu- 
sion,  immediate  preparations  were  made  for  embarkation. 
The  French  were  first  embarked,  and  sailed  for  France. 

The  numbers  embarked  were, 

Garrison  of  Cairo,  including  1000  auxiliary  troops,  13,674 
Garrison  of  Alexandria,  including  marines  doing 

duty,  -  .  .  -  10,808 

Prisoners  taken  on  different  occasions,  -  8,500 


Embarked,        27,482 

Killed  and  died  of  wounds  in  the  different  actions,      3,000 
Soldiers  dead  by  sickness  since  the  8th  of  March,       1,500 


Total  in  arms,  deducting  2000  in  hospital  when 
the  British  landed,  •  -  81,982 

Civil  establishment,  -  .  -  7g8 

Deserters,  -  -  -  .  600 


Total,     38,350 

The  number  of  troops  landed  with  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
GPomby  was. 

Artillery,              -              -  -             -              680 

Cavalry,  (without  horses,)         -  «-                1 ,068 

Infantry,                -                 -  -                 12,171 

Reinforcements  joined  afterwards,  -               8,250 

Army  from  India,                 -  -                  5,226 


Grand  total  in  Egypt,        22,340 

Of  these  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  different  actions  are 
stated  in  the  following  return.     The  three  principal  actions 
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happtmng  previoudy  to  the  arriyal  of  the  reinfoKcemeiits, 
the  weight  fell  on  ^se  who  first  landed,  and  who,  aa  for- 
merly stated,  did  not,  irom  cddcness,  and  various  causes, 
exceed  19,984  in  the  fidd. 


Return 


amd  WoiMdcdqfihe 
the  Campaign  in  Eggpi* 
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Thus,  after  a  campaign  of  more  than  five  months,  from 
the  landmg  on  the  8th  of  March  till  the  surrender  of  Alex* 
andria,  the  service  was  completed  in  a  manner  honourable 
to  the  talents  of  the  commanders,  and  the  bravery,  disci- 
l^nie,  and  steady  conduct  of  the  tro^is.  *    No  time  wta  to 

*  The  good  conduct  of  the  troops  was  conspicuous  on  other  oeG»* 
sions  than  when  opposed  to  the  enemy.  From  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
caring  specie  to  suhsist  the  army,  no  pay  was  issued  to  the  soldiers  iat 
eight  months ;  and»  except  when  officers  made  advances  from  their  pri« 
late  mouroe8>Xwl^i<^  ^^^  ^^ooe  at  great  loss,  as  upwards  of  twenty 
per  cent,  was  lost  hy  the  exchange,)  the  soldiers  had  not  wherewithal  to 
purchase  the  most  common  necessaries  of  life.  Living  entirely  on  their 
rations,  in  a  country  abounding  in  every  luxury  and  fhiit^  particuholy 
^  mask  and  water-melon,  so  gratclb)  i»  hot  (^firmtes,  ihey  could  not 
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be  lo0t  in  making  the  necessary  arringements  foor  settling, 
in  quarters,  the  taroopif  who  were  destined  to  remain  in  the 
conntiy,  snd  to  embaric  tiboee  who  were  ordaned  to  other 
stations. 

Dispatch  in  embarking  the  troops  was  the  more  necessary, 
as  o^thalmia  and  dysentery  had  increased  to  an  alarming 
degree.  Fortunatdy  the  plague,  which  had  got  into  the  Bii- 
tish  camp  in  April,  now  disappeared,  or  became  of  so  mild  a 
nature,  as  to  be  in  nowise  dangerous,  and  indeed  to  give 
little  inconvenience.  This  frightful  clisease  was  introduced 
among  the  troops  by  acddent.  A  vessel  from  Smyrna,  with 
the  plague  on  board,  had  lost  eleven  out  of  thirteen  of  her 
crew  on  the  passage,  and  the  two  survivors,  steering  for  the 
first  land,  unluckily  reached  the  spot,  on  the  western  shore 
of  Aboukir  Bay,  where  a  camp  had  beefi  formed  as  an  hos- 
pital for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  running  the  vessel 
aground,  struck  close  to  the  tents.  Some  men  went  cxk 
board,  and,  on  seeing  the  state  of  the  crew,  the  alarm  was 
given,  but  too  late ; — the  contagion  was  caught,  and  it  soon 
spread.  Every  precaution  was  now  adopted  to  prevent  any 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  A  line  of  centi- 
nels  was  immediately  placed  round  the  hospital  ground ; 
no  intercourse  whatever  was  allowed ;  and  if  any  individuals 
went  within  the  line,  they  were  not  permitted  to  return. 
Provisions  and  all  necessaries  were  left  within  the  line  of  de- 
command  a  melon  or  a  pound  of  grapes  for  the  want  of  money,  and 
yet  there  was  not  a  murmur. 

It  has  often  heen  remarked  with  surprise,  how  submissive  French 

troops  have  been  when  irregularly  paid ;  but  it  ought  to  be  recoUectec^y 

that,  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  their  friends,  they 

were  allowed  much  freedom  in  obtaining  what  they  required ;  and,  if 

the  supplies  were  not  given  voluntarily,  they  showed  no  hesitation  in 

helping  themselves.    In  Egypt,  every  thing  was  paid  for  by  the  Bri« 

tish  OS  if  purchased  at  Leadenhall  or  Covent  Garden  market ;  and, 

with  the  thoughtless  generosity  of  their  character,  they  always  raised 

every  market  by  offering  more  than  demanded.    Such  extravagant 

folly,  however,  was  checked  in  this  instance ;  and,  when  the  soldiers 

got  subsistence  money,  any  one  who  offered  to  forestall,  or  give  a 

higher  price  than  that  established  by  the  general  orders,  was  checked 

and  reprehended. 
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marcaUon  by  those  on  the  out^e,  and  when  they  had  re- 
moved to  some  distance,  those  within  came  and  took  them 
away.  *  By  these  strict  precautites,  the  disease  was  pre- 
vented from  spreading,  and  only  one  instance  of  it  occurred 
in  the  camp  before  Alexandria.  A  IVench  cavahy  deserter 
had  given  hia  cloak  to  a  soldiar  of  the  58th,  who  wastic^g 
a«  clerk  in  the  Adjutant^Greneral^s  department  l^e  sol- 
dier was  seised  with  the  plague  the  fc^owing  night,  and 
died.  Fortunately,  fcom  his  duty  as  clerk,  he  had  a  small 
tent  exclusively  for  himself,  in  which  he  wrote  and  slept. 
This,  with  all  that  belonged  to  him,  was  burnt  to  ashes,  and 
thus  the  pestilence  was  prevented  from  ^reading  to  those 
in  the  n^hbouring  tents,  who^  though  quite  dose,  had  had 
no  personal  oommunicaticm  with  him.  f 

*  Dr  Buclian^  Physician  to  the  Forces,  had  at  this  time  arriyed 
from  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  been  in  private  practice ;  and^  with  a 
fearless  and  honourable  zeal,  volunteered  the  duty  of  the  Pest  Hospi- 
tal, though  Dt  Finlft7>  aod  oljier  medical  ofiioers,  had  already  died  of 
the  plague.  To  crosa  this  line,  and  enter  the  den  of  death,  as  it  was 
called,  and  to  undergo  all  the  consequent  privations,  exposed,  under 
a  canvas  tent,  to  the  chilling  dews  of  night  and  the  fiery  heat  of 
an  Egyptian  mid-day  pun,  formed  no  common  contrast  to  the  com« 
f^nta  of  Edinburgh  practice.  Such  zeal  met  with  well  merited  good 
ibrtuiie,  so  fkr  that  he  was  very  succesaful  in  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease. More  than  one-half  of  those  who  were  attacked^  that  is,  400 
out  of  700  men,  recovered  under  his  judicious  arrangements.  How 
ftw  recovered  under  the  practice  of  Turkish  surgeons  (if  surgeons  they 
may  be  called)  is  well  known.  Dr  Buchan  farther  proved  his  success- 
ful  practice.  He  himself  recovered  from  two  attacks  of  the  plague ; 
Assistant-Surgeon  Webster  of  the  90th  also  overcame  two  attacks ; 
and  it  at  last  became  of  so  mild  a  nature,  that,  in  the  month  of  July, 
when  the  cook  of*  the  hospital  was  seized,  it  was  with  so  little  fever, 
that  he  never  gave  up  his  work,  nor  complained,  till  he'found  it  ne- 
cessary to  apply  for  some  dressings  when  the  sores  occasioned  by  the 
disease  had  suppurated.  The  plague  is  always  most  violent  in  cold 
weather ;  but  it  first  abates,  and  then  disappears  altogether,  as  the  hot 
season  approaches  to  its  height  On  the  other  hand,  the  yellow  &ver  of 
New  York,  generated  by  heat,  is  destroyed  by  cold.  As  to  the  fever 
of  the  West  Indies,  it  appears  and  disappears  widiout  any  visible 
cause. 

t  I  state  the  above  more  particularly,  as  it  is  disputed  among  me- 
dical men,  whether  the  plague  spreads  by  infection  or  by  contact.  In 
Egypt  it  was  clearly  by  contact. 
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The  army  sent  from  India,  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Baird,  to  reinforce  and  act  in  conjunction  with  that 
under  General  Abercromby  in  Egypt,  reached  Cossier  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  in  June.  After  a  harassing^ 
march  across  the  desert  to  Kenna,  they  descended  the  Nile  in 
boats  to  Rosetta,  and  encamped  there  in  August.  Although 
yaiious  accidents  occasioned  so  much  delay  as  to  prevent  die 
full  accomplishment  of  the  combined  plan  of  operations  which 
was  to  bring  together  two  armies  from  such  opposite  points  in 
the  eastern  and  western  hemisphere,  yet  the  report  of  a  rein- 
forcement from  India  being  expected,  might  probably  have 
had  some  influence  in  quickening  Belliard'*s  surrender  of  Cairo. 
But  however  this  might  be,  the  junction  was  highly  gratify- 
ing to  numbers  in  both  armies ;  and.  it  was  interesting  to 
witness  so  unexpected  a  meeting  of  old  friends,  school-fel- 
lows, and  companions,  in  a  country  which,  in  the  days  of 
their  first  acquaintance,  they  no  more  thought  of  seeing 
than  the  land  of  Canaan  or  of  Goshi&n. 

This  army  was  in  high  disciplihe,  and '  in  full  order  of 
service.  It  consisted  of  the  10th  and  6lst  regiments,  with 
large  detachments  of  the  80th,  86th,  and  88th  British  regi- 
ments, the  1st  battalion  of  the  Ist  Bombay^  and  the  Sd  batta- 
lion of  the  7th  regiment,  a  detacliment  of  Bengal  volunteers, 
and  a  full  proportion  of  artillery,  in  iail  6227  rank  and  file, 
be^des  1593  Lascars,  servants,  and  followers  of  the  camp. 

To  those  who  had  never  seen  Asiatic  troops,  this  oppor- 
tunity was  very  gratifying,  and  as  they  had,  on  many  occa- 
sions,  sufficiently  evinced  their  improvement  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  British  officers,  and  had  distinguished  themselves 
for  all  the  moral,  and  many' of  the  best  military  dutiies,  in 
the  field  and  in  quarteris,  it  was  generailly  regretted  that  cir- 
ciimstimces  prevented  tJiem  from  meeting  the  troops  of 
France  in  the  field.  .>  i 
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SECTION  XVIII. 

Highland  regiments  arrive  in  England — 42i  catch  the  jail  Jboer 
'^Invincible  standard-^Correspondence  wth  the  Highland  So- 
ciety of  London^^Misunderstanding  with  the  officers  of  the  4%d 
'^Aflennards  removed'^ Regiment  reviewed  by  the  King-^ 
March  to  Scotland — Reception  on  the  route — Colonel  Dickson 
'^Return  to  England — Low  in  numbers — Recruiting^-^Army 
ef  reserve — BaUot  and  ineurance^^Regimeni  sails  for  Gibral' 
ktr^-'Condttct  in  garrison — Campa^  in  Spain. 

Whs]}  the  destinatioDfl  were  finally  arranged,  the  three 
Highland  re^ments  were  included  among  those  ordered 
home.  The  42d,  all  healthy  except  those  affected  with  oph- 
thalmia, landed  at  Southampton,  and  oMirched  to  Winchester. 

The  42d  regiment  had  now  reached  the  conclusion  of  an 
active  war,  in  the  course  of  which  its  conduct,  both  indivi- 
dually and  collectively^  inay>  in  many  respects^  bear  a  com- 
pariaon  with  that  for  which  the  corps  had,  at  an  eajrlier  pe- 
riod,  been  distinguished.  At  different  times,  however,  during 
this  war,  a  laxity  of  principle  interfered  with  that  general 
correctness  and  sobriety  for  which  they  were  so  remarkable. 
But  however  irregular  the  men  may  have  occasionally  been, 
so  far  as  regarded  a  lore  of  liquor,  unknown  in  those  times 
when  the  soldiers  had  their  spirits  served  out  to  them  only 
twice  a-week,  yet  much  moral  principle  remained,  and  there 
were  but  few  instances  of  confirmed  depravity .  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  lamented  that  there  were  among  then  se- 
veral poor  creatures  totally  unfit  for  being  soldiers,  and  with 
whom  the  ranks  had  been  completed,  from  too  great  a  de- 
sire to  have  numbers  without  paying  a  due  regard  to  quality. 
It  should  have  been  recollected  that  such  men  are  an  incum- 
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brMice  to  am  actiTe  and  tsfmied  corps(,  and  that  the  conduct 
Md  aippettraiiee  oiB,  few  kidividualil  may  aflfetet  the  general 
cfaairacAer  and  estimation  of  a  whole  regiment.  Instances  of 
this  must  be  famihar  tonnlitarymen,  who  wiQ  be  aware  how 
MAich  move  ocmfidence  a  commanding  officer  in  a  campaign 
jmist  feel,  if  at  the  head  of  60O  men  of  good  principles,  tried 
courage,  and  constitutional  strength,  than  if  commanding 
800,  of  whom  otie-fburth,  deficient  in  diaracter  and  health, 
cannot  be  trusted  when  their  services  are  most  required. 

The  regiment  had  only  been  a  short  time  at  Winchester, 
when  the  men  caught  a  ccmtagious  fever,  supposed  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  prisoners  over  whom  they  stood  centinels 
Bit  the  jail.  Captain  Lamont  and  several  of  the  men  died  of 
the  fever.  ♦ 

At  this  period  a  drc^mstance  occurred  which  caused 
9ome  conversa^n^  and  to  whidi  I  have  alluded  in  a  note 
«Mi  the  Fretich  standiffd  taken  at  Alexandria.  The  High-^ 
land  Society  of  London,  much  gratified  with  the  accoimts 
given  of  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen  in  Egypt,  resolved 
to  bestow  on  them  some  mark  of  their  esteem  and  approbation. 
This  society  being  composed  of  men  of  the  first  rank  and  cha- 
racter in  Scotland,  it  was  considered  that  such  an  act  would 

*  Captain  Lamont  was  an  exceHent  nan:  he  had  a  oonsidembledaah 
of  eccentricity^  combined  with  the  wairaeat  zeal  for  his  profession^  and 
•fiction  fbr  his  brother  officers  and  soldiers.  Indeed,  he  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  hia  kind  attachment  to  his  men ;  fbr,  when  the  fever  was  at  its  height, 
ddiotRgh  he  knew  its  contagious  nature,  he  oeuld  not  be  kept  away 
finmi  the  sick*  He  was  always  anxiona,  and  always  imagining  that 
they  were  in  want  of  same  comfort  or  cordial.  He  caught  the  ferer^ 
which  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  his 
worth ;  and  as  none  knew  his  value  more  than  his  regiment^  his  loss 
was  proportionally  regretted  by  every  individual.  His  own  hopes  and 
ha|>pines8  sceoMd  to  be  centred  in  his  corps,  from  whom  he  never 
wished  to  be  absent.  Althou^  h^  had  an  estate  in  Azgyleshire,  and 
was  often  offered  leave  of  absence,  he  would  not  quit  the  regiment. 
He  lamented,  when  dying,  that  he  should  go  out  of  the  world  like  a 
weaver ^or  manufacturer,  quietly  in  his  bed,  when  he  might  so  fre« 
quently  have  died  a  soldier's  death.  He  had  served  in  the  1f9th,  or 
M'l^oniM's  Highlaadov,  in  Arocricay  and  was  put  en  the  full  pay  of 
the  49d  in  1787. 
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be.  faonouriible  to  the  corjp^  and  agreeaUe  to  all.  It<  watf 
proposed  to  comment  with  the  4Sd  as.  the  oldest  of  the 
Highland  re^mentSy  and  nfith  the  others  ia  successioii,  as 
their  service  offered  an  importunity  of  dbtinguishing.  them^ 
selves.  Fifteen  hundred  pounds  were  immediately  sulv 
scribed  for  this  purpose.  Medab  were  struck  with  a  head 
of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and  some  emblematical  figures 
on  the  reverse*  A  superb  piece  of  plate  was  likewise  ordei^ 
ed.  While  these  were  in  preparation  the  society  held  a 
meeting,  when  Sir  John  Sinclair,  with  the  warmth  of  a  clans, 
man,  mentioned  his  namesake,  Serjeant  Sinclair,  a&  having 
taken  or  having  got  possession  of  the  French  standard, 
which  had  been  brought  home.  Sir  John  being  at  that  time 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances,  made  no  mention  of  the  loss 
of  the  ensign  which  the  serjeant  had  gotten  in  charge.  This 
called  forth  the  claim  cf  Lutz,  a  soldier  of.  Stuart^s  rai- 
ment, accompanied  with  some  strong  remarks  by  Cobbett, 
the  editor  of  the  work  in  which  the  claim  appeared.  The 
society  then  asked  an  explanation  from  the  officers  of  the 
4Sd  ri^giment.  To  this  very  proper  request  a  reply  was 
^ven  by  the  officers  ,wl>o  were  then  present  with  the.  regi- 
ment. The  majority  o^  these  happened  to  be  young  men, 
who  expressed,  in  warm  terms,  their  surprise  that  the  society 
should  imagine  them  capable  of  countenancing  any  statement 
implying  that  they  had  laid  claim  to  a  trophy  to  which  they 
had  no  right  This  misapprehension  of  the  society'^s  meaning 
brought  on  a  correspondence,  which  ended  in  an  interrup- 
tion of  farther  communication  for  many  years.  By  this 
unfortunate  misunderstanding,  a  check  was  given  to  the 
intention  of  the  society  to  present  marks  of  their  esteem  to 
those  of  their  country inen  who,  either  as  regiments  or  indivi- 
duals, had  distinguished  themselves,  and  contributed^  by 
their  actions,  to  support  the  military  character  of  Scotland. 
The  approbation  of  such  a  body  as  the  Highland  Society  of 
London,  composed  of  men  of  the  first  rank  and.  talent,  and 
every  way  competent  to  appreciate  the  character  and  actions 
-of  our.  national  corps,  would,  unquestionably,  have  acted 
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as  an  incitement  to  the  youth  of  the  north,  to  establiA  fu- 
ture claims  to  their  notice.  That  a  purpose  so  well  intend- 
ed should  have  suffered  a  temporary  interruption,  was  there^ 
fore  a  matter  of  regret. 

However,  as  a  prelude  to  a  fre^  correspondence  and  in- 
timacy between  the  society  and  the  Highland  regiments, 
the  communication  with  the  4Sd  was  again  renewed  in  1816. 
I  was  then  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  sodety ;  and 
bdng  in  tlie  full  knowledge  of  the  circumstimces,  although 
absent  from  the  regiment  when  the  first  correspondence 
took  place,  and  knowing  that  the  whole  originated  in  mis- 
take and  misapprehension,  I  was  requested,  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  to  open  a  communication  with  the  re- 
giment. This  ended  in  a  complete  understanding;  and, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Alexandria,  the  Slst  of 
March  1817,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  then 
President  of  the  Highland  Society,  in  the  chair,  presented 
the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  on  behalf  of  the  4Sd  regiment,  with 
a  superb  piece  of  plate,  in  token  of  the  respect  of  the  society 
for  a  corps  which,  for  mpre  than  seventy  years,  had  contri- 
buted to  uphold  the  mardal  character  of  their  country.  This 
his  Royal  Highness  accompanied  with  an  impressive  speech, 
in  which  he  recapitulated  the  various  services  of  the  corps 
from  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  down  to  those  of  Quatre  Bras 
and  Waterloo. 

The  intention  of  granting  medals  was  abandoned  by  the 
society,  as  it  was  stated  that  military  men  could  receive 
honorary  medals  from  the  Sovereign  alone.  When  the 
Prince  Regent  became  Chief  of  the  Highland  Society,  one 
of  those  gold  medals,  with  an  address  from  the  society,  was 
presented  to  his  Royal  Highness  by  Sir  Archibald  Mac- 
donald,  late  Chief  Baron,  accompanied  by  a  deputation,  and 
most  graciously  received.  As  those  medals  commemorate  the 
honourable  death  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  one  was  pre- 
sented to  each  of  his  sons. 

The  King  having  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  42d  regi- 
ment, they  marched  to  Ashford,  and  were  reviewed  there 
VOL.  I.  H  h 
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by  his  Majesty,  in  May  18Q2,  acoompaiiied  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York.  A  great  concourse  of  peo- 
ple collected  from  London  and  the  adjacoit  country.  His 
Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  express  himself  satisfied 
with  the  appearance  of  the  regiment,  but  I  believe  many  of 
the  spectators  were  disappointed.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  good  looking  men,  more  than  others,  sufTer 
from  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  a  soldier^s  life.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  4Sd  regiment,  however,  this  was  certainly  the 
case ;  and  although  the  men  looked  like  soldiers,  and  wore 
their  bonnets,  and  every  part  of  their  dress,  with  a  military 
air,  and  much  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Highlanders, 
they  had  a  diminutive  appeartoce,  and  complexions  no 
ways  improved  by  several  years^  service  in  hot  climates. 
Some  of  their  countrymen  who  were  present  participated 
in  the  general  disappointment.  They  had  formed  their  no- 
tions  of  what  the  48d  should  be  from  what  they  had  heard 
of  the  Black  Watch. 

It  is  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  the  Highlanders 
have  harsh  features,  high  cheek  bones,  and  as  we  see  in  al- 
legorical paintix^  and  engravings  of  them,  a  fierce  and  me- 
lancholy aspect.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  exactly  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Highland  features.  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  many  men  are  seen  with  swarthy  faces,  and  coun- 
tenances more  characteristic  of  a  Spaniard  or  an  Italian, 
than  of  men  bom  in  the  cold  climate  of  the  Scottish  moun- 
tains. At  the  same  time,  people  who  are  in  the  habit  ci 
seeing  Highland  regiments,  (those  that  are  really  such,) 
must  have  observed  the  fresh  complexion  and  regular  fea- 
tures of  a  great  proportion  of  the  young  men.  In  thdr 
own  country,  both  sexes  lose  their  juvenile  looks  at  an 
early  period  of  life.  This  is  probably  owing  to  their  food. 
Vegetable  diet  seema  healthy  and  nourishing  to  the  youth- 
ful, enabling  them  to  go  through  much  hard  labour.  But 
judging  from  the  Highlanders,  a  hard  working  man  of 
forty  requires  more  than  potatoes  and  milk,  with  the  addi- 
tion  sometimes  of  a  little  bread,  and  very  rarely  animal  food. 
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While  the  gentry  of  the  Highlands  increase  insize  and  weight, 
agreeably  to  their  constitutions,  and  just  as  well  fed  men  do 
in  other  countries,  I  never  saw  but  one  individual  of  the  low- 
er orders,  in  the  Highlands,  either  fat  or  bulky,  (he  was  rich, 
and  could  afford  a  portion  of  butcher  meat  daily ;)  and  al- 
though the  gentry  of  the  Highlands  are  tormented  with  the^ 
gout,  in  the  same  manner  as  people  in  their  stations  in  other 
countries,  I  have  never  seen,  nor  have  I  ever  heard,  of  an  in- 
stance of  the  common  Highlander,  of  either  pastoral  or  agii- 
cultural  districts,  being  affected  with  this  complaint.  Is  it 
from  similar  causes  that  I  have  never  seen  a  fat  or  gouty 
soldier  ? 

Soon  after  the  review  the  re^ment  marched  for  Edin- 
burgh, exciting  on  the  road  less  curiosity  and  surprise  at 
their  garb  and  appearance  than  on  former  occasions,  when 
the  Highland  dress  was  rarely  seen.  But  although  less 
curiosity  was  displayed,  they  experienced  increased  kind- 
ness and  hospitality,  and  received  such  marked  attention  in 
every  town  through  which  they  passed,  that  to  repeat  the 
particulars  would  be  tiresome.  But  in  the  town  of  Peebles 
a  circumstance  occiured  that  deserves  to  be  noticed.  Here, 
as  in  many  other  places,  the  magistrates  entertained  the  offi- 
cers, at  the  same  time  not  neglecting  the  soldiers.  Colonel 
Dickson  of  Kilbucho,  the  commanding  officer,  was  a  native 
of  the  county,  which  had  been  represented  in  parliament  by 
his  family  for  many  years  before  and  after  the  Union.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  the  hearts  of  the  provost,  bailies, 
and  deacons,  began  to  warm  and  expand.  They  seemed 
delighted  to  have  their  countryman  back  again  among  them 
ki  his  present  situation,*  and  before  they  separated  they 

*  3ir  Ralph  Abercromby,  Lord  Lynedoch>  and  such  men^  may  enter 
on  the  active  duties  of  a  soldier  at  an  advanced  period  of  life^  and  rise 
to  the  highest  honours  of  the  profession.  But  these  must  be  remark- 
able men,  and  their  example  is  not  for  general  adoption.  Next  to  mo- 
ral principles  early  infused  into  the  minds  of  soldiers,  nothing  contri- 
butes more  to  render  them  perfect  than  a  good  commanding  officer : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  few  things  sooner  subvert  discipline^  and  ruin 
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made  him  an  offer  of  their  suffirages  to  represent  their  burgh 
at  the  next  general  election^  Following  up  this  ebullition 
of  friendship,  they  canvassed  the  towns  united  with  them  in 
returning  a  member  of  parliament,  and  three  out  of  the  five 
were  secured  for  Colonel  Dickson,  who  was  accordingly  re- 
turned in  the  month  of  August  180S,  and  sat  in  the  ensuing 
parliament.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  townsmen,  however,  was 
too  warm  to  be  lasting,  and  at  the  following  election  he  lost 
his  seat 

The  re^ment  having  been  received  with  so  much  respect 
and  attention  in  th^  march  through  England  and  the 
south  of  Scotland,  a  similar  reception  was  to  be  expected  in 
the  capital  of  their  native  country.  As  it  was  previously 
known  that  they  were  to  march  into  the  Castle,  thousands 
of  the  inhabitants  met  them  at  some  distance  from  the  town, 
and  with  acclamations  congratulated  them  on  their  return 
to  their  native  country. 

Some  men  are  unable  to  bear  good  fortune  or  applause, 
and  forget  the  true  end  of  the  approbation  of  their  country- 
men ;  while  others  are  excited  and  animated  by  it  to  perse- 
vere in  those  exertions  which  obtained  the  distinction.  I 
knon  not  how  this  matter  stood  with  the  majority  of  the 
regiment,  but,  from  the  kindness  generally  shown  them, 
many  did  indulge  themselves  in  a  greater  degree  of  latitude. 
Several  fell  under  the  notice  of  the  police,  and  helped  in  no 
small  degree  to  lower  the  corps  in  the  esteem  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  expected  to  find  them  as  quiet  and  regular  in 
quarters  as  formerly.  But  however  incompatible  these  devia- 
tions might  be  with  the  high  notions  entertained  of  this  corps 
by  their  partial  countrymen,  and  however  d^ogat<»ry  fr^cnn 
the  character  of  good  soldiers  in  quarters,  there  was  no  ac- 
tual moral  turpitude,  no  offence  evincing  unprincipled  de- 
pravity, nothing,  in  short,  which  might  not  soon  be  reme- 
died by  discipline,  and  a  removal  from  the  scene  in  which 

a  soldier^  than  being  commanded  by  one  of  a  different  character,  how- 
ever good  He  may  be  as  a  man  or  a  private  individual.  The  High- 
landers have,  at  different  periods,  been  unfortunate  in  this  respect. 
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the  evil  had  originated.  Fortunately  for  the  reputation 
of  the  regiment,  this  change  of  quarters  took  place  early. 
The  peace  was  soon  interrupted,  and  the  regiment  em- 
barked at  Leith  in  spring  1803,  and  landing  at  Harwich, 
marched  to  the  camp  at  Weeley  in  Essex,  where  it  was 
placed  in  Major  General  the  Honourable  Sir  John  Hope^s 
brigade.  Under  his  command  all  the  bad  effects  of  the  fes- 
tivity and  hospitality  of  Edinburgh  disappeared. 

The  regiment  was  at  this  time  low  in  numbers,  not  ex« 
Qfiedmg  400  men,  which  was,  in  a  great  measure,  occasioned 
by  the  numerous  discharges  in  1802,  amounting  to  475 
men^     JVf  any  of  jdiose,  though  sdljl  fit  for  service,  had  got 
pensions,  but  this  generosity,   which  was  well  intended, 
failed  in  its  effect.     They  had  hardly  reached  their  homes, 
(where,  as  they  expected,  they  were  to  end  their  days  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  country^s  reward,)  when  two-thirds 
of  them  were  called  out  again  to  serve  in  the  Veteran 
Qprps.      This  call  they  obeyed  with  considerable  reluc- 
tance;, complaining  as  if  they  had  suffered  from  a  breach  of 
faith.     In  the  close  qomnmnication  and  confined  societies 
of  the  Highlands,  every  circumstance  spreads  with  great 
rapidity.      These  men  complained  that  they  were  allow- 
ed no  rest ;  and  to  be  called  to  the  field  again  after  their 
minds  had  been  turned  to   other  objects,  they  consider- 
ed as  oppressive  and  unjust.      Their  complaints  made  an 
impression  in  the  Highlands,  and  afforded  an  argument 
to  those  who  wished  to  prevent  the  young  men  from  en- 
listing, by  representing  to  them  that  they  needed  never 
expect  to  be  allowed  to  rest  in  their  native  country.     The 
Highland  people  reason  and  calculate,  and  do  not  enter  the 
army  from  a  frolic  or  a  heedless  and  momentary  impulse ; 
consequently,  the  complaints  of  these  veterans,  who  thus  un- 
willingly resumed  their  arms,  certainly  destroyed,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  the  facility  of  recruiting.     It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  notice  another  recent  cause,  which  has  made  a 
great  impression  in  the  Highlands,  as  it  will  probably  be 
forgotten,  before  recruiting  on  any  extensive  scale  is  again  ret 
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quired.  I  aUude  to  the  number  of  men  discharged  without  the 
pension,  after  a  service  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  sent 
to  their  homes  without  money,  and,  perhaps,  from  their 
l&te  habits,  unwilling  and  unable  to  work ;  or,  if  they  at- 
tempt to  return  to  their  ancient  homes  in  the  improved  and 
desolated  districts,  without  a  house  or  fiiend  to  receive 
than.  But  where  old  soldiers,  after  a  long  service,  Have 
retired  on  the  liberal  pennons  granted  by  Mr  Wyndham^s 
UU,  they  live  in  great  comfort,  and  their  regular  and  well 
paid  incomes  offer  great  encouragement  to  the  youth  of  the 
country  to  enter  the  army.  * 

In  1808  the  regiment  was  recruited  in  a  new  manner. 
An  act  had  been  passed  to  raise  men  by  ballot,  to  be  called 
"  The  Army  of  Reserve,''  on  condition  of  their  serving  only 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  liberty  to  volunteer  into 
the  regular  army  on  a  certain  bounty.  In  Scotland,  those 
men  were,  in  the  first  instance,  formed  into  second  battalions 
to  regiments  of  the  line.  The  quota  of  men  to  be  furnish- 
ed by  the  counties  of  Perth,  Elgin,  Nairn,  Cromarty,  Ross, 
Sutherland,  Caithness,  Argyle,  and  Bute,  were  ordered  to 

*  If  one  of  these  were  in  each  district^  they  might  exhibit  such  an 
example  as  an  old  military  friend  of  mine^  who  was  many  years  a  sol- 
dier in  my  company,  and  who  is  now  living  on  a  pension  as  the  reward 
of  twenty-eight  years'  service.  I  met  this  man  two  years  ago,  when 
riding  through  a  glen^  where,  if  the  people  are  to  be  credited,  the 
rents  are  high^  than  the  produce  of  the  lands  can  pay.  After  the  first 
'  salutation,  I  asked  him  how  he  lived.  "  I  am  perfectly  comfortable," 
said  he ;  **  and,  if  it  was  not  for  the  complaints  I  hear  about  me  in  this 
poor  coimtry,  I  would  be  happy.  I  vow  to  God,  I  believe  I  am  the 
richest  man  among  them ;  and,  instead  of  having  thirty-fbur  pounds 
a-year,  as  I  have,  I  do  not  believe  a  man  of  them  has  thirty-four  pence 
after  the  rents  are  paid*"  The  words  of  the  soldier  were,  ''  Times  are 
sadly  changed  since  I  left  this  country  to  join  the  42d.  We  had  then 
no  complaints  of  lords  or  lairds,  were  all  merry  and  happy,  and  had 
plenty  of  piping,  and  dancing,  and  fiddling,  at  all  the  weddings. 
Many  of  the  good  folks  say  they  are  sorry  they  did  not  go  with  me  to 
the  army ;  and  the  young  men  say,  that,  if  they  were  to  be  as  well 
used  as  I  have  been,  they  would  turn  soldiers :  so,  colonel,  when  you 
raise  a  r^ment,  come  here,  and  I  will  be  your  recruiting  seijeant." 
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join  a  second  battalion  then  to  be  formed  for  the  Royal 
'Highlanders ;  and  the  quotas  for  the  counties  of  Inverness, 
Banff,  Aberdeen,  and  Kincardine,  to  join  the  newly  formed 
second  battaliofi  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders ;  but  with  li- 
berty to  the  men,  so  soon  as  the  battalions  were  formed,  to 
volunteer  into  the  Royal  Artillery,  or  any  other  r^m^st 
of  the  line  which  they  might  prefer. 

I  was  ordered  to  Perth,  to  take  charge  of  the  quota  of 
that  county,  which  exceeded  400  men.  The  young  men 
from  the  Highland  parts  of  Perthshire  showed  a  marked 
dislike  to  the  ballot.  This  feeling  was  increased  by  the  in- 
sui:ance  societies,  established  to  protect  men  from  Uiat  new 
mode  of  calling  them  out  to  serve.  When  young  men  saw 
these  protecting  establishments,  they  began  to  think  that 
there  must  be  something  very  terrible  in  the  nature  of  the 
service ;  otherwise,  why  should  they  see  advertisements  for 
protection  posted  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country  P  Under 
this  impression,  many  hundred  youths  in  each  district  in- 
sured themselves,  who  would  have  readily  entered  in  per- 
son, had  it  not  been  for  these  societies.  In  this  manner, 
large  sums  of  money  were  drawn  out  of  the  districts,  aild  the 
nation  lost  the  personal  services  of  numbers  of  that  part  of 
the  population  best  calculated  for  the  purpose  intended. 
However,  this  did  not  always  happen  ;  for  many  who  had  in- 
sured themsdves  voluntarily  enlisted  afterwards^  when  they 
understood  properly  the  nature  of  the  duty  required  <rf 
them.  In  the  more  distant  districts  of  the  north,  where  in- 
surance was  never  heard  of,  the  men  came  forward  in  per- 
son, when  the  ballot  fell  upon  them.  Should  men  ever  b^ 
raised  by  ballot  on  any  future  occasion,  it  would  be  well  to 
make  all  insurance  illegal.  While  so  much  dislike  was 
shown  to  ballot,  although  foreign  service  was  excluded,  I 
found  many  young  men  willing  to  serve  the  following  year, 
when  I  recruited  for  men  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  world  to 
which  they  might  be  ordered.  A  Highlander  does  not  like 
to  be  forced  into  the  service ;  at  the  same  time,  if  attention 
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be  paid  to  his  habits,  and  if  his  disposition  be  humoured,  he 
will  readily  enter.  * 

Fort  George  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  second  bat- 
talion. I  marched  the  men  northward,  and  received  from 
Cd.onel  Andrew  Hay  (afterwards  Major-Gaaeral,  and  kill- 
ed at  Bayonne)  the  quota  of  those  counties  which  had  al- 
ready furnished  their  men.  The  others  soon  followed, 
amounting  to  1848  men,  who  composed  the  second  battalion 
4Sd  regiment.  Almost  all  the  men  furnished  by  the  coun- 
ties of  Perth  and  Argyle  were  substitutes ;  they  were  too 
near  the  insuring  societies  of  Perth  and  Glasgow.  With 
the  exception  of  gentlemen^s  sons,  and  some  others  who  had 
situations  which  they  could  not  leave,  all  from  the  northern 
counties  were  principals.  Many  of  these  were  either  married 
men,  who  had  small  farms,  or  tradesmen ;  all,  except  the 
young  lads,  had  some  occupations  from  which  they  were  now 
taken  on  a  short  warning.  Consequently,  there  were  nmn- 
berless  applications  for  leave  to  return  home  to  settle  their 
affSurs*  As  it  would  have  been  both  impolitic  and  cruel  to  re- 
fuse an  indulgence  in  such  circumstances,  I  gave  liberty  to 
all  who  required  it.  I  notice  the  circumstance  as  creditable 
to  the  men  who  obtained  this  indulgence,  and  who  did  not  in 
one  instance  abuse  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  The 
numbers  who  obtained  leave  of  absence  amounted  to  235, 
yet  every  man  returned  at  his  appointed  time,  except  when 
detained  by  boisterous  weather  at  ferries,  or  by  other  una- 
vmdable  causes,  which  were  certified  by  some  neighbouring 
gentleman.  It  afforded  real  satisfaction  to  assist  and  oblige 
men  who  showed  themselves  so  deserving  and  trust^worthy. 
Several  of  the  gentlemen  wrote  me  very  feelingly  on  the 
9tate  in  which  many  of  them  had  left  their  families,  and  on 

^  It  inii9t  probably  have  been  some  feeHng  of  this  kind,  that, 
in  the  following  year^  (1804>)  when  I  raised  men  for  promotion  in  the 
78th  regiment^  numbers  engaged  with  me,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
to  serve  abroad  for  a  bounty  of  fifteen  guineas,  while  they  could  have 
got  twenty  guineas  and  upwards  as  substitutes  for  the  militia. 
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the  struggle  they  had  in  parting  from  them.     However,  Go* 
vemment  provided  for  these  privations,  as  the  families  of 
men  balloted  by  the  Army  of  Reserve  Act  were  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  saiiiie  allowance  as  those  of  the  militia.     But  while 
a  humane  provision  was  thus  made  for  families  left  without 
a  husband  or  father,  it  was  a  most  mischievous  and  effec- 
tual check  to  prevent  men  from  extending  their  service ; 
for,  while  a  man^s  family  was  to  be  maintained  if  he  conti* 
nued  on  the  home  service,  whenever  he  engaged  to  go 
abroad,  and  expose  himself  to  the  dangers  of  climate  and 
war,  the  provision  ceased.     In  such  circumstances,  no  well- 
principled  man,  possessing  any  regard  for  his  family,  would 
think  of  extending  his  service.  However,  as  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  act  was  to  raise  men  who  would  ultimately  enter  the 
regular  army,  a  bounty  was  offered  to  all  who  would  volun- 
teer.   On  this  occasion,  much  exertion  was  made  to  encou- 
rage the  men  to  volunteer  into  the  first  battalions  of  the  48d, 
the  9^,  and  other  regiments.     So  many  had  engaged  to 
serve  for  life,  that,  when  I  resigned  the  command  to  Co- 
lonel Stewart,  the  men  for  limited  service  were  reduced  to 
800.      There  were  no  desertions,  nor  had  I  occasion  to 
bring  a^man  to  a  court-martial.     Some  slight  irregularities 
were  committed  by  a  few  of  the  substitutes,  who  had  been 
soldiers  formerly ;  but  a  few  days^  confinement,  and  a  regi- 
men of  good  bread  and  fresh  water  proved  a  sufficient 
check.     No  such  restraint  was  required  for  the  men  who 
had  now  for  the  iSrst  time  left  their  native  coyntry.    During 
the  time  I  commanded,  and  when  the  men  were  thus  exem- 
plary, there  was  much   money  in  the  garrison  from  the 
bounty  given  to  the  volunteers  for  the  line :  consequently, 
there  was  no  want  o{  liquor,  the  usual  incitement  to  mis< 
conduct  in  our  army. 

In  November  the  second  battalion  embarked  at  Fort 
George,  to  join  the  first  in  Weeley  Barracks,  Essex.  Both 
battalions  continued  together  throughout  the  year.  Seve- 
ral changes  occurred  among  the  officers  this  year.  In 
April  Captain  David  Stewart  i^as  appointed  Major,  and 
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Lieutenants  Robert  Henry  Dick  and  Charles  McLean  Cap- 
tains, to  the  second  battalion  of  the  78th  regiment.  In  Sep- 
tember Colonel  Dickson  was  appointed  Brigadier-General. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Stewart  and  Brevet  Lieutenants 
Colonel  Alexander  Stewart  retired.  These  were  succeeded 
by  Brevet  Lieutenant-Ccdonels  Stirling  and  Lord  Blantyre ; 
Captains  M^Quarrie  and  James  Grant  became  Majors; 
Lieutenants  Stewart  Campbell,  Donald  Williamson,  Jdm 
M^Diarmid,  John  Dick,  and  James  Walker,  were  promoted 
to  companies ;  and  Captain  Lord  Saltoun  was  removed  to  the 
foot  guards. 

The  two  battalions  remained  together  in  Lieutenant^Gre- 
neral  Hope^s  l»igade  till  September  1805,  when  General  Fox, 
Lieutenant-Govem<»'  of  Gibraltar,  requiring  a  reinforce* 
ment  in  consequence  of  the  removal  from  that  garrison  of  the 
Queen^s,  18th,  and  54th  regiments,  the  1st  battalion  of  the 
Royal  Highlanders  from  Weeley ,  and  the  Sd  battalion  of  the 
78tli  or  Seaforth^s  Highlanders,  from  Shomcliff,  were  march- 
ed to  Portsmouth,  and  embarked  there  early  in  October, 
whence  they  sailed  for  6il»raltar ;  and,  after  being  driven 
into  Lisbon  by  stress  of  weather,  reached  that  fortress  in 
November. 

A  very  considerable,  and  certainly  a  very  desirable  altera- 
tion had  taken  jdace  in  the  garrison  since  the  42d  had  been 
quartered  there  in  H97  and  1798.  The  moral  habits  of 
die  troops  had  undergone  a  marked  improvement ;  and  al- 
though it  is  not  easy  to  prevent  soldiers  from  drinking,  when 
wine  may  be  had  at  threepence  the  quart,  and  they  have 
money  to  pay  for  it,  yet  what  was  now  consumed  did  not 
materially  affect  their  discipline,  and  in  no  degree  their 
health.  This  is  evident  from  the  number  of  deaths,  which, 
in  the  three  years  of  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  amounted  only 
to  81  men,  in  this  regiment  of  860  men.  Judging  from 
this  and  other  circumstances,  Gibraltar  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  salubrious  stations  in  the  British  domi- 
nions abroad.  As  to  the  violent  inflammatory  fevers  which 
have  been  so  destructive  since  their  first  appearance  in  1804, 
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they  were  infectious  diseases  brought  iii  from  other  places, 
and  in  no  instance  endemic. 

I  know  not  whether  it  is  from  reliance  on  the  goodness  of 
the  climate,  or  from  a  principle  of  economy,  that  in  a  garri- 
son of  such  magnitude  and  importance,  requiring  so  many 
men  for  its  defence,  and  which  has  been  upwards  of  100 
years  in  the  possession  of  Britain,  there  is  no  general  hos- 
pital, nor  any  receptacle  for  sick  soldiers,  except  some  small 
rooms  attached  to  the  barracks.  In  Minorca,  which  has 
for  nearly  80  years  been  a  British  garrison,  the  case  is  the 
same,  but  in  both  places  there  are  excellent  and  complete 
naval  hospitals. 

Nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurred  while  the  regiments 
were  in  Gibraltar.  Great  cordiality  subsisted  between  the 
officers  of  the  garrison  and  those  of  the  Spanish  troops  at 
St  Roque  and  Algesiras,  and  the  asperities  of  war  were 
softened  by  a  frequent  and  friendly  interchange  of  visits 
and  civility.  In  the  different  attacks  made  by  the  Spft. 
nish  gun-boats  on  our  fleets  and  ships,  sailing  out  of,' 
or  entering  the  Bay,  the  opposing  officers  would  after- 
wards meet  at  the  table  of  General  Fox  or  General  Ca£k 
tanos,  the  governor  of  Algesiras,  fight  their  battles  o^er 
again,  and  discuss  their  respective  merits*  and  manceuvres. 
This  amicable  disposition  was  in  a  great  measure  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  character  of  the  two  commanders.  Liberal, 
candid,  and  sincere^  their  mutual  confidence  descended  to 
those  under  them ;  the  gates  of  the  hostile  line  of  defence 
were  opened  to  give  a  free  passage  to  the  offices  of  the  gar* 
rison,  on  producing  a  few  lines  of  a  passport,  and  permission 
was  even  given  them  to  form  a  race-ground  on  the  Spanish 
territories.  These  indulgences  contributed  to  the  health  of 
the  officers,  and  rendered  the  garrison  in  every  way  mcnre 
agreeable.  They  also  seemed  to  influence  the  conduct  of 
the  soldiers,  who  appeared  satisfied  and  contented  with  their  * 
confinement  within  the  garrison.  At  least  there  were  no 
desertions,  nor  any  unruly  conduct ;  ahd,  indeed,  altoge- 
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ther,  their  behaviour  was  very  different  from,  and  much 
superior  to  what  it  had  been  in,  1797  and  1798. 

In  the  winter  of  1805  and  1806,  two  flank  battalions  were 
formed  in  the  ganrisoa:  the  command  of  the  grenadier  bat- 
talions was  given  to  Major  John  Farqnharson  of  the  48d  re- 
pment,  and  that  of  the  light  infantry  battalion  to  Major 
David  Stewart  of  the  78th  Highlanders.  These  battalions 
were  broken  up  when  the  flank  companies  of  the  78th  on- 
barked  with  the  regiment  for  Sicily  in  the  month  of  May 
1806.  • 

Having,  in  this  manner,  recorded  the  preceding  ser-* 
vices  of  the  regiment,  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  period 

*  Tbe  colonel^  Sb  Hector  Monro,  died  this  year.    He  was  a  brave 
officer,  and  poss^saed  of  a  firm  imnd,  of  which  he  exhibited  an  instance 
before  the  battle  of  Bu^ar  in  1764.  *    He  did  not  interest  himsdf 
much  about  his  regiment,  nor  seemed  to  regard  them  with  that  feeling 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  a  countryman  of  their  own, 
who,  with  an  affluent  fortune,  and  the  influence  it  commanded,  might 
have  materially  contributed  to  the  welfare  and  good  name  of  his  regi- 
ment.   Although  the  first  and  second  battalions  were  a  consideraUe 
lime  quartered  at  Fort  Geoige,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  country- 
seat^  he  never  came  near  them,  except  once,  when  he  stopped  to  chaogei 
horses  in  the  garrison  on  his  way  to  London.    He  was  succeeded  by 
lli\jor-General  the  Marquis  of  Huntly.    The  son  of  the  greatest  chid" 
of  the  North,  the  Marquis  derives  fVom  his  personal  character  an  in- 
fluence over  mens'  miada  and  actions,  which  even  his  high  rank  and 
great  fortune  could  never  give  ;  and,  of  all  men  in  hia  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, he  combines  in  the  greatest  proportion  the  necessary  qualifications 
to  make    him    the   most  proper  commander  of  a  Highland  corps, 
Although,  as  I  have  said,  in  speaking  of  Lord  John  Murray,  the 
anay  is  now  under  such  happy  auspices  that  a  corps  has  1ms  oc- 
casion for  a  zealous  and  fVi^ndly  colonel  to  see  that  proper  officers 
be  appointed^  and  justice  distributed^  with  lesa  reg^d  to  political  in- 
fluence, and  more  regard  to  talent,  zeal,  and  length  of  service,  yet  a 
regiment  is  most  fortunate  in  having  a  man  at  their  head  who  has 
their  honour  and  welfkre  at  heart,  and  is  the  friend  of  ell  who  are  de- 
serving.   He  will  at  once  do  justice  tp  the  memory  of  the  honourable 
and  brave  men  who  originally  formed  the  character  of  this  corps,  and 
exert  himself  to  fill  the  ranks  with  officers  and  soldiers  likely  to  msm* 
tain  this  honourable  character. 

^  See  the  account  of  the  89th  Highland  raiment 
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when  it  was  to  be  employed,  on  a  field  such  as  had  not 
for    ages   been    presented    to  the   British  army,  and  to 
participate  in  the  military  operations  which  commenced 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula  in  I8O89  and  continued  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  in  1814.     Within  these  six  years, 
a  career  was  opened  for  talent,  courage,  enterprise,  and 
all  the  most  eminent  qualities  necessary  for  a  commander 
and  an  army  as  splendid  as  that  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
when  the  transcendant  genius  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
with  the  great  force  entrusted  to  his  command,  raised  th<; 
military  character  of  the  British  nation  to  a  pre-eminente 
which  it  has  not  ^nce  that  period  been  able  to  uphold,  on 
an  equally  extended  scale  of  operations.  Insulated  examples 
of  military  talent,  and  undaunted  firmness,  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  prove  that  there  was  no  deficiency  in  any  re- 
spect, and  that  those  opportunities  and  that  experience  were 
only  wanting  which  are  so  indispensably  necessary  in  the 
profession  of  a  soldier. 

For  many  years  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  country 
had  been  so  much  directed  to  the  conquest  and  defence  of 
colonies,  that  little  else  had  been  attempted.  The  force  sup- 
posed necessary  was  generally  so  strictly  calculated,  that 
little  was  left  for  contingencies,  and  frequently,  after  any 
successful  enterprise  had  been  accomphshed,  the  force  was  so 
diminished  by  warfare,  disease,  and  climate,  as  to  be  unequal 
to  the  defence  of  the  conquest  The  same  troops  were 
sometimes  compelled  to  surrender  on  the  spot  where  they 
had  previously  triumphed.  This  produced  an  unfavourable 
impression  which  their  former  triumph  could  not  always  ef- 
face. Such  results  bore  hard  on  the  officers,  to  whose  want 
of  ability  and  professional  ignorance  they  were  not  unfre- 
quently,  and  often  unjustly,  ascribed.  The  preservation 
and  protection  of  the  Island  of  St  Lucia,  in  the  year  1796 
and  1797,  occasioned  the  death  of  more  than  six  times  the 
number  of  men  killed  in  the  capture  of  it  by  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  the  duty  had 
been  entrusted  to  an  officer  of  less  unwearied  zeal  and 
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persevering  exertion  than  General  Moore j  it  would  not  have 
been  preserved. 

But  a  new  and  noble  field  was  now  opened,  and  although, 
in  many  cases,  there  was  a  scarcity  of  troops,  and  a  want  of 
some  very  efficient  arms,  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting  artillery  and  cavalry,  still  there  was  scope  for  the 
display  of  mental  resources ;  and  sometimes  a  skilful  re- 
treat proved  as  honourable  to  the  talents  of  the  commander 
as  a  victory*  In  colonial  warfare,  on  the  contrary,  the 
theatre  of  action  was  often  so  circumscribed,  as  to  afford 
no  room  for  the  display  of  military  talent,  and  leave  no 
hope  of  adqikite  and  timely  support. 
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SECTION  XIX. 

Campaign  in  Portugal  and  Spain — Advance  -and  retreat  of  Sir 
John  Moore — Battle  of  Corunna — Death  of  the  Commander* 

When  the  usurpation  of  the  crown  of  Spain  by  Bona- 
parte had  roused  the  patriotism  of  the  Spanish  people,  the 
British  government,  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  this  spirit, 
immediately  ordered  a  large  proportion  of  its  disposable 
force  to  embark  for  the  Peninsula. 

In  the  month  of  July  1808,  Major-General  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  sailed  from  Cork  with  10,000  men,  with  the  in- 
tention of  landing  at  Corunna,  but  the  Spaniards  rejecting 
his  offered  assistance,  he  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Portugal. 
But  at  Oporto,  as  at  Corunna,  the  offered  assistance  was  de- 
clined, although  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  Portuguese  pea- 
santry were  calling  for  arms,  and  ready  to  rise  against  the 
French,  who  had  invaded  and  taken  possession  of  the  coun- 
try with  a  force  of  nearly  40,000  men.  In  these  circum- 
stances, he  continued  his  voyage  to  Mondego  Bay,  where, 
after  a  farther  delay,  he  landed  on  the  2d  of  August.  Ma- 
jor-General  Spencer,  with  6000  men,  then  on  board  trans- 
ports off  Cadiz,  but  not  permitted  to  land,  was  ordered  to 
join  General  Wellesley,  who  was  farther  to  be  reinforced 
with  5000  men,  under  Brigadier-General  Robert  An- 
struther,  from  England,  and  12,000  under  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  John  Moore.  To  this  concentrated  force  was 
added  the  Royal  Highland  regiment  from  Gibraltar.  •  Pre- 

*  It  has  been  already  stated,  that,  in  this  national  corps^  the  charae- 
teristic^  so  far  as  regarded  the  native  country  of  the  soldiers,  had  been 
well  preserved.  In  1776  the  number  embariced  for  America  was  1160 
men^  all  of  whom,  except  54  Lowlanders,  and  2  Englishmen  in  the 
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vioualy  to  this  period  was  fough^  on  the  2l9t  of  August, 
the  .battle  oi  Yumera,  i^ubsequently  to  which^  an  extraicir*^ . 
dioaiy  collision  of  commands  occurred.  Greneral  Well^sl^j^  • 
who  had  gained  the  battle,  was  on  the  same  day  superseded. .. 
by.  two  senior  generals,  (Sir  Harry  Burrard  and  ^.  Jo^  ., 
Moore^  and  these  ^gain^  on  the  following  maming^  by  a  . 
third  general.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple.  The  convention  of  Cin- , 
tra. which  followed,  causing  the  recal  of  Generals  Dal-  . 
lymple  and  Burrard,  the  command  of  the  army  deyolved  pn , 
Sir  John  Moore. 

An  order  to  resume  active  operations  was  received  on  the 
6th  ,of  October,  accompanied  with  instructions  to  march, 
with  all  possible  expedition,  into  the  heart  of  Spain,  to  co- 
operate with  the  Spanish  army,     A  body  of  tropps  from  ^, 
England,  imder  Lieutenant  Greneral  Sir  David  Baird,  was  . 
directed  to  land  at  Corunna,  and  proceed  forthwith  to  form 
a  junction  with  Greneral  Moore.     The  want  of  previous  jxre- 
parations  retarded  the  advance  of  the  army  from  Lisbon,  . 
and  the  Portuguese  government  and  people  affording  but 
little  assistance,  the  whole  was  left  to  the  resources  and 
talents  of  the  commander,  who,  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
could  obtain  no  correct  information  of  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, or  even  of  the  best  road  for  the  transport  of  artillery. 
Labouring  under  this  deficiency  of  accurate  intelligence, 
and  from  the  best  accounts  he  could  procure,  believing  it  . 
impossible  to  convey  artillery  by  the  road  through   thf_ 
mountains,  in  the  defective  state  of  the  Commissariat,  it  was  , 
judged  necessary  to  form  'the  army  in  divisicHis,  and  to 
march  by  different  routes. 

band,  were  Highlanders.  Id  all  former  periods  the  pn^rtiona  w^c^. . 
amilar.  But  when  the  men  ordered  from  the  London  depot  in  1780  . 
^  were  removed  ftom  the  regiment,  not  more  than  one-half  of  those 
recdved  in  exchange  were  native  Highlanders^  81  being  I^owlanders. 
At  the  oomraeneement  of  the  war  in  1793  the  strength  cf  the  rc^- 
meat  was  low.  The  proportiona  were  480  Hig^il«nders»  1^  Iiowknd 
Scotch,  4  Irish^  and  3  English...  At  the  present  period  there  emharked 
fh>m  Gibraltar^  in  1808>  583  Highlanders,  S31  Lowlanders^  7  English, 
and  5  Irish. 
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The  divisioii  of   the  Honourable  Lieatenant-Generftl 
Hope,  cmuisting  of  the  brigade  of  artillery,  and  four  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  of  which  the  42d  was  one,  marched  upon 
Madrid  and  Espinar;  General  Pagefs  division  moved  by 
Elvas  and  Alcantara ;  General  Beresford  by  Coimbra  and 
Almada ;  and  General  Mackenzie  Eraser  by  Abrantes  and 
Almeida.     AU  these  divisions  were  to  form  a  junction  at 
Salamanca,  and  when  united  would  amount  to  18,600  men, 
including  900  cavalry.     This  force,  it  was  believed,  would 
revive  Spanish  patriotism^  and  enable  the  natives  to  oppose 
an  effectual  resistance  to  the  powerful  force  which  the  enemy 
was  preparing  to  pour  into  Spain  in  support  lof  that  already 
in  the  country.    As  the  army  advanced  little  enthusiasm 
was  pBxeived,  and  nothing  was  experienced  like  the  recep- 
tion which  might  have  been  expected  by  men  entering  the 
country  with  the  generous  and  disinterested  purpose  of  aid- 
ing the  people  in  throwing  off  a  yoke  which,  they  were  taught 
to  believe,  the  Spanish  nation  toa  man  regarded  asodious,  gal- 
ling, and  disgraceful.    General  Moore  soon  found  that  little 
dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Spa- 
nish armies,  or  on  the  intelligence  furnished  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  either  Spain  or  Portugal.     Of  the  incorrectness  of  the 
latter  he  had  a  striking  proof,  when  he  subsequently  dis- 
covered that  the  roads  were  practicable  for  artillery,  that 
the  drcuitous  route  of  General  Hope  was  totally  unneces- 
aary,  and  that  better  information  would  have  enabled  him 
to  bring  his  troops  much  sooner  to  the  point  of  rendezvous. 
He  arrived,  however,  in  sufficient  time  for  those  allies  with 
whom  he  was  to  act  in  concert,  ibr,  from  the  day  he  enter- 
ed Spain,  until  the  18th  of  November,  when  he  reached 
Salamanca,  he  did  not  see  a  Spanish  soldier,  and  so  far 
from  having  any  communication  with  the  Generals  com- 
manding the  Spanish  armies,  or  any  immediate  prospect  of 
their  concentrating  their  forces,  and  acting  in  concert  for 
the  further  service  of  the  common  cause,  it  would  xseem  as 
if  he  himself  had  been  the  only  enemy  they  feared.     All  va^ 
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nidied  at  his  approach.  The  anny  of  Eetranadum  was  difr. 
pened;  thatunderCastanosmanrhed  away  in  one  direction, 
while  Blake^s  division  took  another,  increasing  the  distance 
from  the  British  army,  to  whose'hne  of  march  free  access 
was  thus  left  for  the  eoemj.  Greneral  Baird  had  arriyed  at 
CorumoA,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  land :  his  troops  were 
kept  on  board  from  the  ISth  to  the  31st  of  October,  and 
when  allowed  to  disembark,  no  exertion  was  made  to  for- 
ward his  march.  On  the  contrary,  had  he  come  with  the 
most  hostile  intentions,  he  could  not  have  met  with  a  great- 
er eagerness  to  extort  the  highest  value  for  whatever  w£ks  re^ 
quisite  to  equip  and  forward  the  troops. 

These  untoward  appearances  too  fatally  confirmed  an  un- 
favourable opinion  early  entertained  by  Sir  John  Moore  of 
the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Of  the  people  hef  al- 
ways thou^t  welL  ^^  The  poor  Spaniards,^  said  he  in  a 
letter  to  his  broths,  "  deserve  a  better  fate,  for  they  seem  a 
fine  people,  but  have  fallen  into  bad  hands,  who  have  lost 
them  by  their  apathy.  I  am  in  no  correspondence  with  any 
d  their  Generals  or  armies.  I  know  not  thar  plans  or 
those  of  the  Spanish  Grovemment  No  channels  of  infor- 
mation have  been  opened  to  me,  and  as  yet  a  stranger,  I 
have  been  able  to  establish  no  coiain  ones  for  myself.'* 

Waiting  the  junction  of  Grenerals  Baird  and  Hope,  who 
were  so  situated,  (the  former  marching  fixxn  the  nortii  of 
Spain,  and  the  latter  from  the  south,)  that,  if  he  atteinplad 
to  move  towards  the  one,  he  would  leave  the  other  at  a  greater 
distance,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  defeat  and  total  dis- 
persion of  General  Blake^s  army  on  tiie  10th  of  November 
at  Espenora  de  los  Monteros.  This  disastrous  intelligence 
was  soon  followed  by  thi^  of  the  total  defeat  and  diqiersion 
of  the  army  under  General  Castanos  at  Tudela.  By  tins 
dispersion  of  the  two  principal  armies  of  Spain,  all  hoipe  ct 
farther  support  vanished  from  the  British,  who  were  now  be- 
come principals  in  the  war.  The  Spaniards  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  thus  beaten  in  detail,  the  British  General  had 
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td  make  preparations  against  the  concentrated  force  of  the 
enemy,  now  about  to  move  in  the  coi^ent  expectation  of 
overwhehning  him. 

G^ieral  Moore^s  difficulties  began  to  be  evident.  It  was 
the  1st  of  December ;  his  army  had  not  yet  assembled ; 
General  Baird  was  at  Astorga,  and  Greneral  Hope  four 
days'*  march  from  Salamanca.  ^'  Indeed,  few  generals  have 
been  entangled  with  so  many  embarrassments  as  Sir  John 
Ifoqre  was  at  this  crias,  who  not  only  had  to  contend  with 
the  Spanish  GoViemment,  always  exi^geratiog  their  re» 
sources,  and  concealing  or  glossing  over  their  disasters,  but 
also  to  guard  against  the  secret  plots  of  unsuspected  trai^ 
tors  hid  in  the  boscmi  of  the  Junta.  And  now  he  had  to 
encounter  the  power  and  genius  of  Buonaparte.'"  * 

Under  such  an  accumulation  of  difficulties,  it  was,  there- 
fore, to  be  decided  how  long  a  force,  which,  when  luited, 
would  not  amount  to  80,000  effective  men,  including  artil- 
lery and  cavalry,  ought  to  remain  in  the  centre  of  Spain, 
o|i|K)sed  to  100,000  mexk,  and  these  expecting  additional  re* 
mforcements.  The  difficulty  of  the  decision  must  have  been 
increased  by  the  opinion  strongly  and  loudly  expressed  in 
th^  anny  with  regard  to  its  future  movements ;  the  preva- 
lent ojNauon  of  officers  of  rank  being  against  a  retreat. 

Mea  aS  commcm  minds  would  have  hesitated  to  decide  in 
such  df  cmnstances,  but  General  Moore  determined  at  once, 
and  called  a  ooundl  of  war,  <<  not  to  request  their  counsel, 
orto  make  th^  connnit  themselv«  by  giving  any  Opiniod 
att  the  subject  ;^^  he  took  the  responsibility  entirely  upon  him- 
aeU^  and  only  required  that  they  wohH  immediately  prepare 
to  carry  his  ord^s  intoexecution.  Coundils  of  war  are  some- 
times considered  as  indications  of  weakness  and  indecision  in 
a  commander,  who.wishes,  by  this  means,  to  procure  a  saae. 
tioa  for  his  own  opinion,  and  to  divide  with  others  any  Aute 
of  censure  that  may  be  afterwards  incurred. 

General  Moore,  on  the  contrary,  acted  from  the  sug- 

♦  Moore's  Narratire. 
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gesdons  of  his  own  mttid.  He  had  now  beeii  a  mottth 
in  SjMin,  without  bang  joined  by  a  single  soldier  of  the 
country;  he  had  seen  the  Spanish  anmes  dispBtaed  in 
suocession,  except  the  corps  under  the  Marquis  of 'Romana^ 
who,  actii^  indepaidently)  served  mcHre  to  obstruct  thui^ 
expedite  the  plans  of  the  British  General,  by  cressk^  his 
luie  of  mardi,  iateiioepting  his  provisions,  and  oceupying' 
the  carriages  and  means  of  conveyance.  In  thia  state  of 
affaii's,  he  determined  to  retire  on  Portugal,  ^md  ordered 
Sir  David  Baird  to  march  to  Corunna,  and  proceed  thenee 
by  sea  to  Lisbon.  But  having  received  favourable  accounts 
of  a  reviving  spirit  among  the  Spaniards,  and  of  a  succes^d 
resistance  to  the  enemy  at  Madrid,  he  was  induced  to  coun^ 
teimand  the  ord&r  £or  retreat.  But  later  and  better  intelli- 
gence, obtained  through  the  means  of  Colonel  Graham  of 
Balgowaii,  Mr  Charles  Stuart,  and  also  an  intercepted  let> 
ter  of  Marshal  Berthier  to  Marshal  Soult,  laid  open  to  him 
the  real  posture  of  affairs.  In  consequence,  he  resumed  his 
original  intentioa  of  retiring,  not  uideed  to  the  ^outh,  but 
to  the  north  of  Spain,  where  he  hoped  to  effect  a  juBction 
with  Greaeral  Baird.  Accordingly,  the  army  moved  in  d^ 
ferent  divisions,  and  reaching  Toro  on  the  21  st  of  Beeem^ 
ber,  there  fnrmed  a  junction  with  General  B^d^s  army^ 
making  altogether  a  force  of  86^311  infantry  and  24fi0  ca- 
valry. 

On  the  23d  the  army  marched  to  Sahagun,  which  had 
been  the  preceding  night  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Lord 
Paget  being  ordered  to  the  front,  with  a  detachment  of  oa** 
valry,  fell  in  with  part  of  the  French  hcnrse,  when  they  were 
evacuating  the  town,  and  immediately  attacked  them.  The 
Fc^ch  cavalry  formed,  and  waited  with  great  firmness  to 
receive  the  charge,  but  they  w^re  quickly  oveipowered,  and 
upwards  of  ISO  wounded  and  taken,  among  whidi  were  ft 
colonels,  and  11  other  officers. 

The  total  want  of  assistuice  and  co-operation  from  the 
Spaniards,  their  inhospitable  conduct,  and  the  time  lost  at 
Salamanca,  had  excited  among  the  officers  complaints  and 
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mimnmrs  which  bad  now  extended  to  the  men,  who  soon  b^^ 
gan  to  display  theif  feelings  bj  their  actions,  testifyiBg 
theirtcKsappointment  by  acts  of  insubordination  and  pluti- 
d^j  said  revenging  the  privations  and  fatig;ues  they  imdei^^ 
went  on  the  inhabitants,  whose  apalliy  nothing  coaldAake^ 
aod  wibo  -seemed  equally  indifferent  whether  their  country 
ifve.QGBupied  by  a  protectmg  or  an  invading  army*  Those 
inetanoes  of  licentiousness  in  his  troops  gave  the  Qen^irai  the 
more 'vexatwi,  as  they  were  so  opposite  tx>  his  own  strict 
nertic«8  of  miJitary  obedience,  and  of  the  proper  duties  of  a 
soldier.  From  these  unpleasant  feelings  he  obtained  a  tem- 
poKuy  retief,  when  the  near  approach  of  Marshal  Sbult, 
with  a  divitton  of  the  French  army,  afforded  a  hope  that  he 
might  be  attacked  with  a  prospect  of  success,  before  he  wa» 
strengthened  by  the  troops  who  were  on  their  mardi  tove-> 
inf^ce  him 

It  was  determined  to  attack  Soult  at  Saldanha.  The  or- 
der to  more  forward  operated  on  the  men  like  a  charm,  ami 
im  the  animation  and  alacrity  with  which  they  -flew  to  arms^' 
aU  ]pa8t  privations  and  disappointments  seemed  for  the  mo-^ 
nient  forgotten.  Fortunate  is  the  General  who  conmxaiidd' 
troops  that  can  thus  be  rest(H*ed  to  order,  and  reanimated 
by  the  prospect  of  attacking  the  enemy.  General  Moore 
was  sensible,  that  all  the  mental  and  personal  energies 
of  his  troops  would  now  probably  be  called  into  action. 
<f  The  movement  I  am  making  is  of  the  most  dan^^erous 
laad.  1  not  only  risk  to  be  surrounded  every  moment  by 
sii^rior.fotoes,  but  to  have  my  communications  interc^pt^ 
ed  with  die*  Gallieias.  ^* 

His  views  of  this  risk  were  but  too  well  founded,  fcr, 
when  all  his  preparations  and  dispositions  were  made,  aad^ 
the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  army  at  the  haght,  intelli^ 
genee  was  received  from  various  channels  that  the  enemy 
were  advancing  in  great  force  in  several  directions,  all  bear* 
ing  down  to  one  point*     This  was  confirmed  by  subsequent 

•  Dis)>atch  to  Mr  Frere, 
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infonnatioii)  which  stated,  that,  bendes  the  ranforcemenis 
reeaved  by  ^oult,  Buonaparte  bad  marched  from  Madrid 
with  4O5OOO  cavahry  and  infantry,  and  that  Marshals  Junot, 
Mortier,  and  Lefebre,  with  thdr  different  divisions,  were 
also  directing  their  mardi  towards  the  north  of  Spain.  The 
forward  march  of  the  British  was,  therefore,  count^iEnand* 
ed,  and  an  immediate  retreat  ordered.  This  commenced 
on  the  24th  of  December,  the  same  day  on  which  tfie  ad- 
vanced guard  of  Buonapartie^s  division  passed  dirough  Tmv 
desillas,  both  armies  marching  on  Benevente,  at  die  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles  from  each  other. 

In  proportion  to  the  ardour  of  the  troops  when  they  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  enemy,  was  their  depresfflon  tmd  disap- 
pointment when  again  ordered  to  retreat,  and  their  ^s- 
content  soon  broke  out  in  acts  of  turbulence  and  depreda- 
tion hitherto  unheard  of  in  a  British  army.  Those  cmly 
who  know  the  inflexible  honour  and  purity  of  principle,  mo- 
ral and  military,  which  guided  the  correct  mind  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  can  judge  how  painful  were  his  feelings,  and 
how  greatly  his  chagrin  must  have  been  aggravated  by  the 
undeirstanding  that  the  tardiness  of  his  former  advance,  and 
the  rapdity  of  the  present  retreat,  wa*e  disapproved  by 
many  in  his  army,  and  that  much,  if  not  all,  the  unpoiKtary 
misconduct  of  the  men  was  ascribed  to  this  retrograde  move- 
ment. 

That  the  retreat,- to  which  the  soldiers  attached  a  degree 
of  disgrace,  irritated  their  minds,  thare  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  what  true  soldier  would  not  feel  mortified  on  being 
obliged  to  retire  before  an  enemy  P  That  they  were  extreme^ 
ly  enraged  against  the  peojde  of  the  country  is  also  most 
trne,  and,  all  circumstuices  considered,  not  to  be  wondei^ 
at,  but  that  they  should  judge  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
measures  of  their  commander  beyond  the  immediate  order 
of  the  day,'  is  not  common  among  Britidi  soldiers.  But, 
semng  that  the  Spaniards,  who,  they  were  told,  were  to  be 
their  fellow  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  their  friends  and  Ino- 
thers  in  quarters,  were  cold  and  inhospitable,  their  first 
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ebullitions  of  rage  naturally  broke  out  against  the  supposed, 
authors  of  their  disappointment  and  disgrace.     Had  it  been 
possible  that  their  wrath  could  have  fallen  on  the  heads  of  the 
Junta,  and  on  those  who  had,  in  reality,  reduced  the  cause 
of  Spanish  independence  to  its  present  calamitous  state, 
and  the  British  army  to  so  perilous  a  situation,  it  would 
have  occasioned  little  regret.     But,  in  this  case,  the  inno-* 
oeot  suffered  for  the  guilty,   and  the  character  of  the 
l^ritish  army  was  so  changed  and  lowered,  that  ^^  Malditos 
Ladrones,^  or  cursed  robbers,  was  a  term  too  commonly  ap- 
plied to  them  by  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.     The  extent 
€}i  these  disgraceful  scenes,  and  the  evil  consequences  that 
resulted  from  the  inconsiderate  reflections  of  officers,  whose 
ignorance  of  facts  must  have  rendered  them  very  incompe- 
^nt  judges  of  the  motives  which  directed  the  measures  of 
the  commander,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  of 
g^eral  carders  issued  at  Benevente  on  the  87th  of  December : 
*^  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  has  observed,  with  ccm- 
o&mf  the  extreme  bad  conduct  of  the  troops  at  a  moment 
when  they  are  about  to  come  into  contact  with  the  enemy, 
and  when .  the  greatest  regularity  and  the  best  conduct  are 
most  requisite.     The  misbehaviour  of  the  troops  in  the  cou 
lupm  which  marched  from  Valderas  to  this  place,  exceeds 
ikhfit  he  could  have  believed  of  British  soldiers.     It  is  dis- 
graceful  to  the  officers,  as  it  strongly  marks  their  negligence 
end  inattention.  -  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  refers  to 
the  general  orders  of  the  15th  of  October,  and  of  the  11th  of 
November.     He  desires  that  they  may  again  be  read  at  the 
head  of  every  company  in  the  army.  ■  He  can  add  nothing 
but  his  determinatiim  to  execute  them  to  the  fullest  extent. 
He  pan  feel  no  mercy  towards  officers  who  neglect,  in  times 
kikfi  these,  essential  duties^  or  towards  soldiers  who  injure 
the  country  they  are  sent  to  protect.     It  is  impos^ble  for 
the  General  to  explain  to  his  am^y  bis  motive  for  the  move- 
ments he  directs*     When  it  is  proper  to  fight  a  battle  he 
will  do  it,  and  be  will  choose  the  time  and  jAace  he  thinks 
most  fit     In  the  mean  time^  he  begs  the  officers  and  sol* 
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Aen  of  the  arm j  to  attend  dOigeiitfy'tc^  discharge  tlieir 
part,  and  to  leave  to  him  and  to  the  general  ofBcors  the  de- 
cision of  measures  which  belong  to  them  alone* 
'  This  melancholy  view  of  the  discipline  of  the  mrtnfym 
occasionally  relieved  and  brightened  up  by  briHkutt  1^ 
sbccessful  renc&nnters  with  the  advanced  parties  of  ttel^ae- 
my,'  who  now  hiing  close  on  the  rear  and  flanks. '  On  tiie 
morning  of  the  S9th  of  December,  just  as  the  army  had  qui^ 
ted  Benevente,  a  party  of  seven  squadrons  of  the  Ini|)^M 
Guards  was  observed  crossing  a  ford,  a  little  above  ^^bri^, 
which  had  the  same  morning  been  blown  up,  (tb  very  Htde 
purpose,  it  would  appear,  as  the  riveir  was  feitiable^)  "^hen 
the  picquets  under  Brigadier-General  Charles  Stewart,  1^ 
the  10th  Russarsi  under  Lieutenant-Greneral  Lord  Pbg^ 
ware  ordered  out.  '  The  enemy  made  a  gallant  resistibiee, 
but,  after  a  short  though  well  contested  action,  in  whirii 
ihiich  individual  bravery,  skill,  and  horsemanshif>,  were  dis- 
played on  both  sides,  they  were  driven  across  the  mer. 
There  they  attempted  again  to  form,  but  a  fhre  h^iDt'Ae 
field-pieces  forced  them  to  fly,  leaving  60  killed  and  woMfli- 
ed^'  and  70  prisoners ;  among  the  latter  was  General  l^ 
febre,  son  of  the  Field  Marshal. 

As  provisions  had  now  become  scarce,  and  as  it  #as'fi^ 
cessary  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  round  dn  Ihe 
fliemk,  and  occupying  strong  passes  in  front,  G^eral  Cr»r- 
fdrd,  with  a  lightly  equipped  corps  of  8000  men,  was  ite- 
tached  by  the  Orense  road.     The  rest  of  the  army  pfoeii^i- 
ed  to  Astorga,  of  which  Romana's  army  was  found  tt  pi*- 
session.     The  evils  which  ensue  when  genei'^s  (doravftlkld 
independently  of  each  other,  were  here  fully  exempfifi^. 
The  Spanish  army  cotisumed  the  resourcies  df  the  celMfHj^y 
crossed  the  British  line  of  march,  and  in  every*  »W^  ^ 
Btructed,  rather  than  forwarded,  General  Moored  movementt. 
At  Astorga  all  superfluous  baggage  Iras  destroyed;  horses, 
mules,  carriages,  and  every  thing  not  absoliiitely  necesWy, 
were  abandoned,  even  the  military  treasure  wife  sacrificed, 
and;  to  prevent  its  fidKng  into  Afe  hands  of  the  €neniy,'bar- 
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T«l8  f uU  of  doUars  wereroUed  down  the  steepest  preeifooes 
into  the . dens  and  rayiaes. 

Now  that .  the  -  s<^er8  saw  that  the  retrograde  move- 
HMHit  had  become  a  real  and  absolute  retreat,  their  for- 
mer ^appointments  and  consequent  despondency  rose  to 
de^Mur.'  Worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  the  want  of  .ne- 
oess^ries,  and  frequently  without  food,  they  seemed  totally 
veckless  of  life.  Who  could  have  believed  this  to  be  the 
•same  army  which,  a  few  week^  before,  had  marched  from 
P^vtugal  in  high -discipline,  and  full  of  hope  and  confid^ce  P 
The  orders  of  their  officers  then  received  a  prompt  dbe" 
^Iknce,  but  now  discipline  was  gone,  and  the  cry  of  plun« 
dtf  and  vengeance  was  more  attended  to  than  tlie  word 
c^-  eommand.  Villages  and  houses  were  seen  burning 
ta  all  directions.  From  the  plunder  of  stores  and  ceUa](:s» 
the  means. of  intoxication  were  procured,  and  the  horror 
and  confusion  increased ;  and  the  suffeiings  of  the  troops 
firem  the  snow  and  nun,  which  fell  alternately  as  they  cros* 
sed  the  mountains  and  rallies,  were  thus  unspeakably,  i^ 
gpavated*  Yet,  exposed  to  these  hardships,  and,  in.  this 
wteidhed. slate  of  total  disorganization,  compelled  to.  march 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  over  a  mountainous  country, 
followed  by  a  greatly  superior  enemy,  ea^r  to  take  every 
ndvantage^  the .  men  displayed,  on  all  occasions,  their  na- 
tive courage  and  intrepidity.  Wherev<  r  the  enemy  aj^ar- 
eiy  be  was,  met  with  spirit,  and  never,  in  any  instance,  ob- 
lamed  the  most  trifling  advantage-  At  Lugo,  where  Gene- 
rri  MoDise  offered  .battle,  which  Soult  thought  proper  to  de- 
^ia»y  the. greatest  alacrity,  and.  animation  were  exhibited. 
lEbe  lame,  the  sick,  •  or  the  fatigued,  who  were  lagging 
idengy  or  lying  on  the  ground,  seemingly  unable  to  move, 
no  sooner  heard  the  firing,  or  were  led  to  believe  that  an  at« 
tack  was  to  be  made,  than  their  misery  and  weakness  appear- 
ed instantly  to  vanish.  At  the  lightest  indication  of  a.  brush 
with  the  enemy,  they,  sprung  up  with  renewed  animation, 
and)  seizing  their  arms,  prepared  to  join  their  comrades. 

When  Buonaparte  reached  Astorga,  his  force  amounted 
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to  70,000  men,  besideft  reinforceiiients  cm  themaieb  to  join 
htm.  From  thence  he  dispatched  three  divisioDS,  imdor 
thnee  of  his  Marshal^  Soult's  being  appointed  to  lead  and 
keq[>  up  a  constant  skinnishing  with  the  rear  of  the  British, 
which  was  composed  of  the  reserve  under  General  Paget 
General  Moore  himself  was  always  with  the  rear-guard, 
and  neyer  absent  where  a  shot' was  fired,  or  the  enany  in 
sigbt* 

On  the  Ilth  of  Jaimary  I8Q0  the  army  completed  a  haras- 
sing march,  and,  taking  post  on  the  hills  bdiind  Conmna, 
wereready  to  embark.  This  might  have  been  effected  without 
loss,  as  the  French  General  did  not  push  forward  with  vi- 
gour from  Lugo ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  transports  had 
not  arrived  from  Vigo,  a  circumstance  the  more  extraor- 
dinary, as  the  i^proach  of  the  army  was  some  time  known, 
and  is  only  to  be  lamented  as  the  loss  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
subsequent  battle  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  this  delay. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  afforded  the  BriUah  troops  the  mudi 
w^ed  for  importunity  of  wiping  off  the  imaginary  disgrace 
of  their  retreat,  and  dT  achieving  a  memorable  and  gloriims 
victory,  while  labouring  under  the  greatest  privaticms  and 
suffermgs. 

Corunna  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  double 
rMige  of  hills,  a  higher  and  lower ;  but,  as  the  former  were 
too  extensive,  the  British  were  formed  on  the  latter.     On 
their  arrival  the  French  oociqpied  the  higher  range. 
.   Our  troops  had  now  enjoyed  8(»ne  rest,  and  had  experi" 
enced  the  kindest  reception  from  the  inhabitants  of  Corunna, 
who  displayed  a  patriotic  spirit  which  had  not  been  witnessed 
since  the  departure  of  our^army  from  Lisbon.     Instead  of 
apathy,  sloth,  and  a  seeming  indifference  to  the  departure 
of  the  British  or  the  arrival  of  the  French,  all  was  activity 
and  exertion  for  the  defence  of  the  place  in  conjunction  with 
their  allies.     In  addition  to'  thdr  present  critical  state,  with 
the  sea  on  one  side,  and  so  superior  an  army,  hourly  increas- 
ing, on  the  other,  the  British  must  have  felt  stroi^ly  for 
the  situation  of  these  poor  people  so  80<hi  to  be  left  to  the 
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unrestr^diied  vengeance  of  a  man  who  Bddom  forbore  the 
gratification  of  hi$  resentmoit. 

Several  transports  arrived  on  the  14th,  when  the  embarka- 
tion tft  the  flick,  cavalry,  and  part  of  the  artillery,  was  effect- 
ed.   The  whole  of  the  1 5th  was  passed  in  skirmishing,  with 
litde  loss  on  dther  side,  except  lieutenant-Ckdonel  Macken- 
JRe,  of  the  5th  foot,  who  was  killed  in  a  bold  efibrt  to  seize 
on  two  of  the  ^emy^s  guns,  the  success  of  which  was  pre- 
vented by  his  death.     On  the  forenoon  of  the  16th,  the 
enemy  considering  himself  sufficiently  strong,  was  seen  get- 
ting under  arms  soon  -after  mid-day.     This  challenge  was 
promptly  answered  by  his  opponents,  who  were  soon  drawn 
up  in  liiie  of  battle.     Lieutenant-Oeneral  Hope's  division, 
eonfflsting  of  Major-General  Hill^s  brigade  of  the  Queen^  ' 
14ith,  and  82d,  and  Colonel  Crawford's  brigadeof  the  36th, 
7l8t,  and  9Sd  or  Gordon  Highlanders,  occupied  the  left. 
Lieutenant-General  fiaird's  division,   consisting  of  Lord 
William  Ben(inck?s  brigade  of  the  4th,  Royal  Highlanders, 
and  50th  regiment,  and  Major-General  Manningham^s  bri* 
gade  ot  the  3d  battalion  of  the  Royals,  S6th  or  Cameronians, 
andM  battalion  of  the  81st,  and  Major-G^iend  Ward  with 
the  1st  and  3d  battalions  of  the  Foot  Guards,  were  drawn  up 
on  the  right  of  the  line :  the  other  battalions  of  Guards  were 
in  reserve  in  rear  of  Liord  William  Bentinck^s  brigade.   The 
rifle  corps  formed  a  chain  across  a  valley  on  the  right  of 
Sir  David  Baird,  communicating  with  Lieutenant-General 
Eraser's  division,  which  was  drawn  up  in  the  rear  at  a  short 
distance  from  Corunna.     Greneral  Pagef  s  brigade  of  reserve 
formed  in  rear  of  the  left    At  the  be^nning  of  the  actkm 
^Greneral  Fraser^s  division  was  ordered  to  advance,  and  the 
reserve  to  move  to  the  right  to  sujqport  the  guards  and 
Lord  William  Bentinck^s  brigade.     Gelieral  Fraser^s  divi-' 
sicm  consisted  of  the  6th,  9th,  SSd,  Welsh  Fusileers,  and 
52d  battahon  of  the  4Sd,  under  Major-General  Beresford; 
and  the  86th,  79th,  or  Cameron  Highlanders,  and  SSd 
regiment,  under  Brigadier-General  Fane.    The  reserve  was 
composed  of  the  SOth,  28th,  58d,  91st,  and  rifle  corps ;  the 
whole  amounting  to  nearly  16,000  men  under  arms. 
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The  eB0Biy  <tottiiiM»eed  the  atUtcb  by  «  diachai^iof 
BttHl&y,  while  two  columns  fldvMKed  upon  Gi6Bet»l<fiftirdik 
wingi  Wthiok  wvuB  the  •mnealoest  pait  of  tfaejpoflhioiti  A  tbad 
diffocted  ita  taaidi  towards  the  centne,  and  a  fouitk  ti>  the 
leftf.  a  fifth-  reBMiBiDg  as  a  resenre  in  die  vean  The  ficitiah 
did.m^Mmt  to  be  attaaked,  bttt  advanced  oad^a  heavy 
fifie  IQ  meet  their  ^^pponeots.  The  postoccuju^  hj^hasA 
WiUiam  BentiockV  biigade)  brang^  consideBed  moiat  diffieult: 
todefeiMl)  the  Genesal  was<  there  directing  everyimpwesksBt^ 
and  ep/^QUDSging  aU  by  jbis.  language  aiid  example.  -  ^  i ;.. 
'  The  50th  regiment,  undev  Mayors  Napier  aod  Stanhops^ 
p^ahftBg  aver  an  indositfe  in  Irpnt^  chinrged  the  encm]f>in< 
the  best  notaonerr  and  drove  them  out  of  the  viUage  e£  Elvi^ 
n4]with;great  Iqss«  <^  Well  done  the  £Oth,  well  done  my  ma^ 
jorfly"  enclfomed  the  Geiieraly  "vho  had  trained  tlieae  young 
mM  under  his  own  eye,  and  recommendedthem  far  promotiin. 
Then  pnaoeeding  to  the  48d,  he  caUed  out,  <VHtgfalai4ss% 
remember  £g31>t^  Tbey  rushed  loirward^  and^  •droir 
bfiek%berQ»emyinall  diiectkms,  the  Gneml  aeeompany^ 
itig  itheps  .in  lAie  diavge.  He  then  ordanwl  up  a  haltdlifKMdC 
tbih  guards  te  the  left  flank  of  the^Highlandersyupon  whiobt 
the  light  oonqwiy'-eoneeiving^  as  their  ammunition  •wad'  exw 
pended,  that  they  were  to  be  relieved  by  the  guards,  b^gsitf 
to  fiiU  baek,  but  Sir  John,;  discovering  the  mistahe,  smdctn 
them,  ^'  My  brave  4Sd,  join  your,  oomrades,  ammnniaitiit 
isooming,!  aad  yon  have  year  baycmets.^  They  inaiaat]^^ 
obeyed,* and  aH  ilioved  forward.  :   <   *'jv 

AbQut  this  time  ^  David  Baird>  ann  was  thattemd  by 
a  musquet  baU«  which  lecced  him  to  quit  the  fieM,  and  Hmt 
mediately  aftetswardS'  a  cfemnon  ball  struck  Sis  John  ^Moot^ 
ift  I  the.  left  ehouider,  -and  boat  hkm  to  the  ground;  ^  Hx- 
Wiled  himaslf,  etujt^  sat  up  widi  an  unaltered  eountenmiin^: 
lodking  intently  at  the  Highlanders,  who  >  were  wannly  en* 
gaged.  Captain*  Hairding  Arew  hiiaself  fjpomhis  horae'and 
tdoichim  by  the  hand  ^  then  observing  bis  anxieky,  he  told 
him  the*4Sd  were  adfvanckig,  upon  which  his  oeuntenanos' 
iannediately  brightened  up.*"' 
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>  f  lieutenanuGeiieral  Hope,  iriio  sucoopded  tol^  commilitd 
aAer  the  death  of  Sir  J<^  Moore,  and  the  wotmd  of  Sir 
Darrid  Baiid^  in^  an  adnnTafaleabcount  of  the  battle  addr^i^ 
«litothe)hitter.  Bays,  '*  The  first  effort  of  the  enemy  wtts  met 
by  vthfi  commander  of  the  fcnrees,  and  by  yimfseif  at  the  hedd 
of^the  4^»egimeiit^  and  the  brigiade  «ittder  Ldtd  WilliiftllL 
Bendnek.  The  village  on  your  right  became  an  objcet  df  d^ 
stinate  cantest.   I  lament  to  say,  that,  after  the  sevek^  trtniliA 
vhkk'deprived  the  army  of  your  services,  Lieutenant«€l^^- 
neral  Sir  John  Moore,  who  had  just  directed  the  most  abte* 
dflpDBition,  fell  by  a  caaiuni  shot*     The  troops,  though  liot 
unacquainted  ^ih  the  irreparaUe  Ibss  they  had  sustained, 
wetienot  diamayed,  but  by  the  most  determined  bravery, 
not  only  repelled  "every  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  gaun  gti^tmd, 
but  lactually  forced  hira  to  retire,  although  he  had  brought 
up  fresh  troop$  in  support  of  those  originally  engaged.  '  Th<e 
enemy,  finding  himself  foiled  in  every  attempt  to  force*  the 
right  of  the  position,  ei:kdeavour6d  by  number^  to  t^n^if. 
A judioioos  and  well  timed  movement,  which  'wa^'ratideby^ 
Major-Geneml '  Paget  with  the  reserve,  which  M^onrpA  had' 
moved  out  of  its  cantonments  to  support  the  right  of  tke 
aany,  by  a  vigorous  attack  defeated  this  itttentionf;    The 
Mfl^or-General  having  pushed  forward  the  96th,  (rifie  coi^^jt,); 
audi  the  let  battalion  of  the  52d  regiment,  drove  the^eiiemy 
bclbi^  >him,  and  in  his  rapid  and  judicious  advance  threaten^ 
edi  itfae  left  of  the  enemy's  poeiticm.     This  dvcumi^tance, 
with  the  position  of  Lieutenant-General  Fraser'e-divisioiij 
(caldulated  to  give  still  farther  security  to  theiright 'of  the 
line,)  induced  the  enemy  to  relax  bis  efforts  in  that  quarter/ 
They  weite,  however,  more  forciUy  directed  towards'  the 
o^re,  where  they  were  again  sucbesafully  resisted  by  the. 
bingade  lunder -Major^Gr^ieral  Manninghom,'  fomrnig-  th« 
left^^yoiH*  division,  and  a  part  of  that  under  MajoruGteneral 
Ld^h^  fonning  *the  right  of  that  under  my  oiderd.     Upon 
the  left,  the  enemy  at  first  contented  himself  with  an  attadc 
upon  our:picquet8,  which,  however,  in  general  ti^aintained 
their  ground.     Finding,'  however,  his  efforts  unavailing non 
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the  right  and  centre,  he  seemed  determined  to  render  tue 
attack  upon  the  left  more  seriou^  and  had  raooeeded  in  ^ 
tajning  possession  of  the  village  through  which  the  greilt 
road  to  Madrid  passes,  and  which  was  situated  in  ftont  ef 
that  part  of  the  line.  From  this  post,  howevar,  he  was  sooa 
expelled,  with  a  considerable  loss,  by  a  gallant  attack  of  some 
oompanies  of  the  3d  battalion  of  the  14th  raiment,  under 
I^ieutenant-Colimel  Nicholls.  Before  five  in  tibe  evemag, 
we  had  not  only  successfully  repelled  every  attack  made  up- 
on the  position,  but  had  gained  ground  in  almost  all  pmatSi 
and  occupied  a  more  forward  line,  than  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  action ;  whikt  thf  enemy  confined  his  operattflon 
toa  cannonade,  and  the  fire  of  his  light  troops,  widi  a  view 
to  draw  off  his  other  corps.     At  six  the  firing  ceased.^ 

This  victory,  complete  in  itself,  was  gained  under  mani- 
fold disadvantages.  The  enemy  possessed  a  great  superiori- 
ty of  numbers,  and  occupied  a  very  favourable  position  en 
the  elevated  ground,  from  whi<;h  his  heavy  c«mon  fired 
with  great  effect  aa  the  British  line.  The  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  strong  porition  on  the  haghts  of  which  he 
had  still  the  command,  rendered  it  impossible  to  pursue  die 
enemy*  Besides,  the  great  reinforcements  which  he  had 
received  on  the  march  would  have  enabled  him  to  reo^ 
his  attacks,  till  the  British  would  have  been  fisirly  borne 
down  .and  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers ;  General 
Hope  determined,  therefore,  to  follow  up  General  Moole^t 
intentions,  and  issued  orders  for  the  immiediate  embarka- 
tion al  the  troops. 

The  boats  were  all  inreacbness.  Admiral DeCkmrgr  had 
made  such  judidous  arrangements,  and  the  officers*  and 
seamen  exerted  themselves  with  such  zeal  and  effect,  diat 
before  mwning  the  whole  were  on  board  except  the  rear 
guardf  left  under  the  cmnmand  of  Major  Grenerals  Hill  and 
Beresford,  which,  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  W(ere  all  an- 
barked  the  following  day. 

And  thus  ended,  with  the  loss  of  the  gallant  Commander 
of  the  Forces,  and  many  valuable  officers  and  brave  soldiers. 
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lUft  expeditioii  fifom  whifeh  the  bappest  results  had  been  and- 
capeted^  but  which,  from  a  combination  of  causes,  failed  in- 
every  essential  point  except  one.  of  great  importance,  that 
of  drawing  the  combined,  force  of  the  enemy  to  the  north, 
and  of  leaving  the  south  dF  iapain  open  to  the  efforts  of  the 
peoplew 

The  loss  of  the  British  was.800  men  killed  and  wounded; 
that  of  the  enemy  was  afterwards  ascertained  by  Major 
Napier  (who,  advancing  with  too  great  eagerness  in  the 
charge  just  noticed,  was  woimded  and  taken  prisoner)  to 
be  upwards  of  3000  men.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  dis- 
proportion, when  we  take  mto  oonrideration  the  number  and 
commanding  position  of  the  enemy,  possessed  of  a  power^ 
ful  artillery,  which,  during  thh  whole  of  the  action,  con* 
tugiued  to  plunge  its  shot  ii^x>  the  British  ranks  from  the 
heights,  wUeh  our  guns  could  not  reach.  It  can  only  be 
ascribed  to  causes  which  cannot  be  too  frequently  brought 
under  the  notice  of  all  soldiers ;  the  cool  and  steady  aim  of 
the  men,  and .  the  spirit  with  which  they  met  the  enemy. 
They  did  not  wut  to  receive  the  attack,  but  rushing  tat" 
ward  with  eagerness  and  force,  quickly  turned  the  attack  of 
their  opponents  into  self-defence,  the  result  of  which  is  di- 
ways  comparative  safety  to  the  successful  assailants,  and  de- 
struction to  their  antagonists. 

But  moderate  as  the  loss  of  the  army  was  in  com- 
parison of  that  of  the  enemy,  the  death  of  the  coib- 
mander  of  the  forces  increased  it  greatly  in  the  estimation 
of  all  who  appreciate  high  honour,  devoted  zeal  for  the 
service,  and  the  most  ardent  love  of  his  country.^  The 
kindest  friend,  and  the  most  affectionate  son,  Genenil 
Moore's  last  thoughts  were  divided  between  his  countiy, 
his  venerated  parent,  and  his  friends  and  companions  in 
arms.  His  aid^de-camp,  Captain  Henry  Harding,  describe 
ing  his  fall,  says : — ^^  The  violence  of  the  stroke  threw  him 
off  his  horse  on  his  back.  Not  a  muscle  of  his  fasce  altered, 
nor  did  a  sigh  betray  the  least  sensation  of  pain.  I  dis- 
mounted, and  taking  his  hand,  he  pressed  me  fbreibly, 
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cttdag  his  eyes  very  anxiously  Unraids  the  43d  regunent, 
which  was  hotly  engaged,  and  his  conntwaance  expressed 
satisfaction  what  I  informed  him  that  the  rejpment  was^d- 
vancing.  Asnsted  by  a  soldier  of  the  42d,  he  was  removed 
a  few  yards  bdiiud  the  sheltiA'  of  a  wall.  Colonel  Graham 
of  Balgowan,  and  Captain  Woodford  of  the  guards,  came 
lip,  and,  perceiving  the  stale  of  Sir  Jobn'^s  wound,  instantly 
rode  off  for  surgeons. 

<*  He  consented  to  be  (iarried  to  the  rear,  and  was  put  in 
a  blanket  for  that  purpose.^  Captain  Harding  attempted 
to  unbuckle  his  sword  from  his  wounded  side,  when  he  said 
in  his  usiud  tone  and  manner.  It  is  as  well  as  it  is ;  I  had 
rather  that  it  should  go  out  of  the  field  with  tne.  *'  He 
was  borne,^  continues  Captain  Harding,  <'  by  six  soldiers  of 
the  4Sd  and  guards,  my  sash  supporting  him  in  an  eaay 
posture.  Observing  the  resolution  and  composure  of  his 
features,  I  caught  at  the  hope  that  I  mig^t  be  mistaken  in 
my  fears  of  the  wound  being  mortal,  and  remiu'ked^  that  I 
trusted  when  the  surgeons  dressed  the  wound,  that  he 
would  be  spared  to  us  and  recover.  He  then  turned  his 
head  round,  and,  looking  stedfastly  «t  the  wound  for  a  few 
seconds,  said,  *^  No,  Harding;  fji^el  tiuU  to  be  impossible.^ 
I  wished  to  accompany  him.  to  the  rear,  when  he  said, 
'^  You  need  not  go  with  me ;  report  to  General  H(^,that  I 
am  wounded  and  carried  to  the  rear.  A  Serjeant  of  the 
4Sd,  and  two  spare  files,  in  case  oi  accident,  were  ordered 
to  conduct  their  brave  General  to  Cdrunna.^  As  the  sol- 
diers were  carrying  him  slowly  along,  he  made  them  turn 
round  frequently  to  view  the  field  of  battle,  and  to.list^i  to 
the  firing;  and  was  well  pleased  when  the  sound  -grew 
fainter,  judging  that  the  enemy  were  retiring. 

Colonel  Wynch,  being  wounded,  was  passing  in  a  spring 
waggcm.  When  be  understood  the  General  was  in  the 
blanket,  he  wished  him  to  be  removed  to  the  waggon.  Sir 
John  asked  one  of  the  Highlanders,  whether  he  thought  the 
wa^on  or  blanket  best  ?  When  the  soldier  answered,  that 
he  thought  the  blanket  best.    ^'  I  think  so  too,^  said  the  Gre- 
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•      .  ■  - 

neml ;  '«kfid  tHe  soldie^  proceeded  witH  him'  to  Corixtmiiy 
shediMng  tears  irfl  th^  way  *  .        .'  » 

'Colonel' Ander&on,  hift  friend  and  aid-de-camp  for  twenty 
yearsy  thus  describes  th^GeneraPslast  moments  T*^^-Aftdr 
some  ttne^  he  seemed  very  anxious  td  speYik  f  b  i^e,'  imd  at 
ivtismiah  got  out  as  f(^ow8 :  ^  Anderk>n,  you  know  that  I 
always  wisheito  'dte  in  this  way.**  ^  He  ^thett  disked,'  wsere-th** 
French  beaten  ? — and  which  he  repeated  uy  e^ery  oHe  he' 
knew  as  they  csamein.    '^  I  hope  the  people  of  England^  will 
be  satisfied ;  I  hope  nty  country  will  do  me  justice.  '  An-- 
defson,  yon  will  see  my  friends  as  socm  as  you  can. '    Tell" 
thmi  ev^  thiK^--^ay  to  my  mother^--'Here  his  voice  quite 
failed,  and  he  was  excesmvely  a^tated.*"  '  At  the  thought 
of  his  moth^,  tb^  firm  heart  of  this  brave  and  afifeetioAate-" 
son-  gave  way— a  heart  which  no  danger,  not  even  his 

*  It  was  Bot  with^t  cause  that  tboHigbtod  soldifrfr  ^ed  j«sndir.  ^ 
the  sufferings  of  the  kind  and  partial  friend  whom  tbey  Vere  ppwaVPU^.  : 
to  lose.    He  always  reposed  the  most  entire  confidence  in  th^m ;  placr 
ing  them  in  the  post  of  danger  and  honour^  and  wherever  It  was  expect* 
ed  that  ^le  greatest  firmness  and  courage  Would  be  're4tilred ;  gazing  at  ^ 
them  witli  earnestness  in  his  last  nomenta^  and  in  thkex^raautf  tBk* 
ing  pleasure  in  their  successful  advance  ;  gratified  at  being,  carried  by . 
them^  and  talking  familiarly  to  them  when  he  had  only  a  few  hours  to 
live ;  and^  like  a  perfect  soldier  as  he  was^  dying  with  his  sword  by  his 
side.    Speaking  to  me,  on  one  oceaaon,  of  the  character  of  the  High- 
land soldiers,  ^'1  caasidar/'  said  he>  ^UheHigfalaiiders,  under  pr^wr  ma* 
nfigesoenty  and  undar  an  officer  wha  undersitaodp  and  values  their  cha<- 
racter^  and  works  on  it,  among  the  best  of  o^ir  military  materials. 
Under  such  an  officer,  they  will  conquer  or  die  on  the  spot,  while  their  . 
action,  their  hardihood,  and  abi^inence,  enable  them  to  bear  up 
against  a  severify  of  fttigue  under  whi^h  larger,  and  apparently  strong-* 
eri  ia«n  would  sink,    Bm  it  is  ^  principles  of  integrity  and  moral 
correctness  that  I  admire  most  in  Highland  soldiers,  and  this  waa  Aq  ^ 
trait  that  first  caught  my  attention.    It  is  this  that  makes  them  trust- 
worthy^ and  makes  their  courage  sure,  and  not  that  kind  of  flash  in 
the  pan,  which  wotild  scale  a  bastion  to-day,  and  to-morrow  be  alarm- 
ed at  the fireof  a  picquet.    You  Highland  officers  may  deep  sound  at 
night,  and  rise  in  the  morning  with  die  assurance,  that,  with  your  men^ 
your  profe^ional  character  and  honour  are  safe,  unless  you  yourselves.^, 
destroy  the  willing  and  excellent  material  entrusted  to  your  direction*** 

VOL*  I.  K  k 
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present  atuatioiii  oould  shake,  till  the  thoughts  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  what  she  would  suffer,  came  acron  his  inind. 

General  lioare  *  was  a  soldier  of  the  best  mould.  He 
was  endowed  with  a  vigorous  mind,  improTed  by  erery  ae- 
eomplishment  w]udi  an  .anxious  and  intelligent  parent  could 
suggest  or  bestow.  With  a  face  and  figure  imoonnnoiily 
handsome,  he  was  active  and  oqpable  of  bearing  great  &- 
tigue ;  but  in  his  latter  years  had  a  connderable  stoop,  and 
was  mudi  tooken  down  by  wounds  and  service  in  various 
climates,  although  only  forty-seven  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  the  eldest  of  four  sons  of  the  kte  Dr 
Moore,  and  waa  bom  at  Glasgow  in  176)^,  where  hid  father 
practised  as  a  phyedcian  till  he  accompanied  the  late  Duke 
of  Hamilton  on  his  travels.  He  took  his  son  along  with 
him,  and  thus  he  was  early  introduced  into  the  first  sodety  of 
Europe.  Having  his  education  and  pursuits  guided  by  so 
able  a  director,  and  so  accurate  a  judge  of  mankind,  as  his 
father,  every  improvement  was  to  be  expected.  How  ccmi- 
pletely  these  expectations  were  fulfilled  the  military  history 
of  his  country  will  show.  *  ^<  Sir  John  Moore,  from  his 
youth,  embraced  the  profession  with  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  a  soldier.  He  felt  that  a  perfect  knowledge  and 
an  exact  performance  of  the  humble  but  important  duties  of 
a  subaltern  o£Scer  are  the  best  foundations  for  subsequent 
military  fame.  In  the  scho(d  of  regimental  duty  he  obtain- 
ed that  correct  knowledge  of  bis  profession  so  essential  to 
the  proper  direction  of  the  gallant  sprit  of  the  soldier;  and 
he  was  enabled  to  establish  a  characteristic  order  and  regu- 
larity of  conduct,  because  the  troops  found  in'  thrir  leader  a 
striking  example  of  the  discipline  which'  he  toforced  on 
others.  In  a  military  character,  obtidned  amidst  the  dan- 
gers of  climate,  the  privations,  incident  to  service,  and  the 
sufferings  qf  repeated  wounds,  it  is  difficult  to  select  any 

*  After  he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Bath,  he  preferred  to  he  called 
General,  rather  than  Sir  John,  Moore.  "  Sir,"  said  he  one  day  to  an 
officer,  who  called  him  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  at  the  heginning  of  every 
sentence,  "  I  am  your  General ;  I  am  General  Moore." 
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point  as  a  preftlttble  subject  for  pr^se.  The  life  of  ^ 
John  Moore  was  spent  among  his  troops. 

"  During  the  seasoii  ci  repose,  his  time  was  devoted  to 
the  care  and  instrucdon  of  the  bfllcet  and  soldier ;  in  war, 
he  courted  sertice  in  et&ty  qiiarter  bf  the  globe.  Regard- 
less of  personal  con^deratiotis,  he  ei^teeiHed  that  to  which 
his  country  called  him  the  post  of  hotidur ;  and  by  his  un- 
daunted spirit,  and  uncmiquerable  perseveranoe,  he  pdinted 
the  way  to  victory ."  * 

Every  soldier^s  heart  milst  warm  when  reading  so  judt  a 
tribute  from  a  Comxaander-m-Chief  to  the  memory  of  M. 
gallant  soldier.  General  Moore^s  keeti  feelings  of  honoiu*, 
and  enthusiastic  teal  for  the  duti^  of  his  profession,  often 
raised  his  indignation  at  any  direliction  df  conduct  or  duty. 
Hence,  with  the  mildest  ikud  most  amiable  temper  imagin- 
able, he  ivas  considered  by  matiy  who  did  not  sufficiently 
know  him,  as  fierce,  intemperate,  and  unnecessarily  se- 
vere ;  while,  in  truths  no  man  was  more  indulgent  and  easy^ 
when  strictness  was  unnecessary.  At  the  same  time,  when 
severity  was  called  for,  as  the  correctness  and  propriety 
of  his  own  mind,  led  him  to  <^  have  no  mercy  <m  officers 
who  neglected  their  duty  on  any  important  occasion^^  no 
man  could  be  more  sevete ;  Und  in  this  he  greatly  resem- 
bled the  eminent  men  by  whose  example  he  was  always 
anxious  to  form  his  habits  and  character,---Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby  and  Sir  Charles  Stuart. 

It  was  under  General  Stuart  hi  Goraoa  that  General 
Moore,  then  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  01  st,  Was  first  distin- 
guished. At  the  storming  of  Calvi  he  headed  the  grena- 
diers; and  in  the  face  of  an  obsUnate  and  gallant  re^ist- 
BBoe,  carried  the  place  by  assault.  General  Stuart,  who 
witnessed  the  attack,  rushed  for^irard,  tod,  with  Hil  enthil- 
^iasm  which  only  such  minds  can  feel,  threw  liimself  into 
the  arms  of  Colonel  Moore,  die  surrounding  soldiers  shout- 

*  Creneral  Orders^  Horse  Guards^  1st  Februftry-  ISOt. 
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ing  and  throwmg  up  their  caps  in  the  air  for  joy  and  exulta- 
tion. 

As  Sir  John  Moore,  according  to  the  wish  which  he  had 
uniformly  expressed,  died  a  soldier  in  battle,  so  he  was  bu- 
ried hke  a  soldier,  in  his  full  uniform,  in  a  bastion  in  the 
garrison  of  Corunna,  Colonel  Graham  of  Balgowan  and  the 
officers  of  his  family  only  attending. 

On  the  18th  and  19th  of  January,  the  army  being  all  em- 
barked, sailed  for  England,  one  division  of  which  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  and  another  at  Plymouth.  The  4&d  regiment 
landed  at  Plymouth. 

The  soldiers  su£fered  more  from  the  want  of  shoes  than 
from  any  other  privation ;  and,  marching  over  mountains 
deeply  covered  with  snow,  their  feet  were  torn  by  the  ice, 
and  their  toes  frost-bitten. .  The  •  shoes  were  supplied  by 
ccmtract,  and,  as  is  too  common  in  such  cases,  became  wholly 
unserviceable  after  a  few  days^  marching.  * 

*  Although  the  following  ohflervations  may  seem  foreign  to  the  pre- 
sent subject,  I  give  them  a  place  here,  both  on  account  of  tbe  brave  men 
who  suffered  so  severely  on  this  occasion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  or- 
der to  mention  the  great  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  this  re^ 
qiect — ^improvements  that  must  be  gratifying  to  every  friend  of  the  good 
and  faithftil  soldier.  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice  the  high  state 
of  comfort,  and  the  attention  to  the  feelings  and  convenience  of  the  sol- 
diers, introduced  into  the  army  under  the  directions  of  the  present  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The  regulations  with  regard  to  the  shoes  for  the  troops 
form  only  one  out  of  a  numerous  list  of  improvements,  all  tending  to  the 
sfune  purpose, — to  show  the  soldier  that  he  is  held  in  respect  by  the  coun- 
try which  pays  him,  and  by  his  immediate  commanders.  Such  is  tbe 
attention  and  care  that  justice  be  done  to  the  soldiers,  and  so  judicious 
and  appropriate  are  the  regulations,  that  much  of  the  fault  must  rest 
with  the  regimental  officers  if  they  receive,  or  permit  their  soldiers  to  be 
supplied  with,  improper  clothing  or  provisions.  But  while  such  is  the 
case  in  the  army,  it  cannot  well  be  denied,  that  the  system  of  doing 
every  thing  by  contract  is  quickly  undermining  the  honesty  of  tbe  peo- 
ple, and  subverting  all  proper  ideas  of  truth  and  justice  in  their  deal- 
ings. In  contracts,  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  lowest  will  be 
accepted.  When  the  cheapest  offer  has  been  accepted,  the  next  ob- 
ject of  the  contractor  is  to  fulfil  it  on  terms  as  profitable  as  possible 
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to  himself;  that  is^  to  make  the  article  as  bad  as  he  can,  first  saving 
the  risk  of  its  being  returned  on  his  hands.  A  contractor,  seeing  that 
his  principal  sets  others  in  competition  with  him,  will  naturally  reta- 
liate. In  this  process  he  must  give  directions  to  his  workmen,  who 
thus  become  fiimiliarized  with  fraud,  bad  materials,  and  hasty  and  care- 
less workmanship,  such  as  they  do  not  see  in  the  fair  honest  course  of 
business.  Observing  this  iniquitous  proceeding  among  their  superiors, 
and,  so  far  as  they  perceive,  without  shame,  punishment,  or  prejudice 
to  their  characters,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that,  in  their 
own  little  dealings,  they  shoi&ld  practise  a  duplicity  and  deception  so 
successfully  carried  on  among  those  to  whom,  from  their  education 
and  jrank  in  society,  they  might  be  expected  to  look  up  as  examples  of 
honour  and  integrity.  When  the  great  number  of  contracts  is  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  excessive  proportion  executed  in  ■  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  proverbial,  that  any  work  badly  executed  has 
been  done  by  contract,  and  when  we  farther  consider  the  thousands  of 
the  common  and  labouring  people  to  whom,  in  the  course  of  workman- 
ship, the  secret  of  these  deceptions  must  be  communicated,  and  the 
still  greater  number  who  must  suffer,  as  the  poor  soldiers  formerly  did, 
from  its  effects,  this  system  of  itself  may  be  viewed  as  a  very*fhutfiil 
source  of  dishonesty,  and  of  the  loss  of  that  regard  for  fair  dealing 
whicli  has  always  been  so  honourable  a  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
people  of  this  kingdom. 
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SECTION  XX. 

Afmy  toon  rearoers  Jrom  thejatigues  of  the  march  to  Corunna^^ 
Expedition  to  Walchercn — Principal  object;  impracticahie^^Re- 
twm  qfihe  am^  in  S^femher  and  Odoher^^Mia^ma  and  its 
/atal  ^oti^Loss  qfike  AQdJrom  this  cauMe-^DifficuUy  eape- 
rimnced  qfJOUng  up  therankt^^Regiment  return*  to  Scotland^-' 
Oeneral  rentarkS'^MarchesioEngland'^Joine  the  army  of  Spain 
and  Portugal — Sieges  q/  Cuidad  Rodrigo  and  Badajox — The 
post  of  Almarex  carried  by  General  Hiti-^  Brilliant  series  of 
manceuvres  lead  to  the  battle  of  Salamanca — Total  rout  of  the 
French — Consequences  of  the  battle — Siege  of  Burgoe^^Rais* 
^A^Retreat  qf  Lord  Wellington  to  thejrontiers  of  Portugal^ 
Disorganikation  of  the  army  during  that  movement^'^Lord  fVd* 
Ihigtau  goes  into  winter  quarte 


The  soldiers  soon  recovered  from  their  wounds,  and 
from  the  fatigues  of  the  march  to  Coriuma.  No  officer  of 
this  regiment  died  except  Major  Campbell,  whose  constitu- 
tion, previously  debilitated  bj  a  service  of  twenty-five  years 
in  the  regiment,  sunk  imder  the  severity  of  the  weather  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed  on  the  march*  He  died  a  few 
days  after  landing  at  Plymouth.  * 

The  regiment  was  marched  to  Shomcli£Pe,  and  brigaded 

*  Mijor  Archibald  Aigyle  Campbell  waa  aon  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Duncan  Campbdl,  who  had  served  in  the  Royal  Highland  r^ment 
during  the  Seven  Yean'  War^  in  the  64th,  or  Highland  Emigrants,  in 
the  American  war,  and  aa  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Breadalbane  Fen- 
ciblea  in  the  last  war.  Major  Campbell  died  honoured  and  lamented 
by  bis  regiment  So  sensible  were  the  officers  of  his  value,  that  they 
subscribed  a  sum  of  money,  in  which  the  soldiers  requested  to  join,  to 
arect  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  Calton  Hill  burying-groundin 
Sdinbnigh,  where  it  now  stands  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  a  braye  soldier, 
whose  courage  was  guided  by  judgment  and  prudence,  and  whose  pru- 
dence was  warmed  by  the  bait  heart,  and  the  Idndest  disposition. 
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there  with  the  Rifle  corps,  under  the  command  of  Major-Oe^ 
naral  Sir  Thomas  Graham.  In  these  quarters  the  men 
were  again  equipped,  and  soon  ready  for  farther  service* 
The  Sd  battalion,  whidi  had  be^i  quartered  in  Ireland  since 
1805,  was  now  under  orders  to  embark  for  Portugal,  and 
could,  therefore,  spare  no  men  to  supply  the  loss  sustuned 
by  the  Ist  battalion  an  the  retreat  to  Ccxunna.  In  the  last 
day^s  march  of  forty-five  miles  from  Lugo,  numbers  of  the 
men  being  without  shoes,  and  all  half  famished  and  exhaust- 
ed, orders  were  issued  that  ^^  the  rear  guard  cannot  stop^ 
and  those  who  fall  behind  must  take  their  fate.^  Up^ 
wards  of  6000  men  of  the  army  had  already,  from  disease 
and  fat^e,  dropped  behind.  The  loss  of  the  Royal  Higfa^ 
land  regiment,  from  the  same  causes,  was  also  considerable. 
Including  those  killed  and  dead  of  wounds,  and  prisoners, 
the  number  amounted  to  186  men.  Of  the  prisoners  who 
dropped  bdiind  on  the  march,  and  feU  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  numbers  were  released  and  sent  to  £nfi:Iand,  and  re* 
joini  their  regiment. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  soldiers  of  the  4Sd  suffered 
from  the  Highland  dress.  Others  again  said,  that  the  garb 
was  very  commodious  in  marching  over  a  mountamoua 
country,  and  that  experience  had  shown  that  those  parts  of 
the  body  exposed  to  the  weather  by  this  garb  are  not  mate-^ 
rially  affected  by  the  severest  cold ;  thus,  while  instanee«k 
are  common  of  the  fingers,  toes,  and  fetoe,  being  Irost-bit* 
ten,  we  never  hear  of  the  knee  b^ng  alStcted,  and  when 
men,  in  the  Highland  garb,  have  had  their  fingers  destroys 
ed  by  frost,  thc^  knees  remained  untouched,  although  ba^pe 
and  exposed  to  the  same  temperatture  which  affected  other 
parts  of  the  body«*     The  warmth  which  the  nvunerous 

*  An  extraordinary  instance  af  the  degree  of  cold  whidi  the  human 
body  can  be  brought  to  sustain^  is  exemplified  in  the  instance  of  a  mail 
of  the  name  of  Cameron,  now  living  on  the  estate  of  Strowan^  in  the 
county  of  Perth.  This  man  showed  an  aversion  to  any  covering  from 
the  time  he  was  able  to  walk,  always  attempting  to  throw  off  his  clothes. 
Being  indulged  by  his  mother  in  this,  he  went  about  at  all  times,  even  in 
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folds  of  tke  kilt  preserved  round  the  centre  of  the  body  was 
a  great  security  against  complaints  in  the  bowels,  which 
were  so  prevalent  on  this  oocaaon  among- the  troops ;  and 
'it  may  be  supposed  that  men  who  are  in  a  manner  rendered 
hardy  by  being  habituated,  at  least  from  the  time  they  join- 
ed Highland  corps,  to  a  loose  cool  dress,  would  be  less  lia- 
ble to  be  affected  by  violent  and  abrupt  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. 

As  the  present  was  not  a  period  of  rest  for  soldiers,  this 
regiment  was  again  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
for  active  service,  and,  in  July  1809,  marched  to  Ramsgate 
to  join  an  armament  collecting  there  for  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting a  laiiding  on  the  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  of  attempting  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  fleet 
and  arsenal  at  Antwerp.  For  this  purpose  a  ix)dy  of  troops 
were  collected  in  Kent  more  numerous  than  any  that  had  sail- 
ed from  England  at  one  time  ^ce  the  days  of  the  Edwards 
and  Henrys,  who  had  so  frequently  invaded  France  with 
great  and  numerous  armies. 

In  the  month  of  July  the  whole  were  embarked,  consist- 
ing of  3820  cavalry,  84,409  infimtry,  16  companies  of  artil- 
lery, a  troop  of  hcnrse  artillery,  2  cconpanies  of  the  staff  corps, 
and  a  detachment  of  the  waggon  train,  in  all,  above  38,000 
men,  with  a  fleet  of  89  sail  of  the  line,  and  80  frigates,  be- 
ades  mortar  vessels  and  gun-boats ;  the  land  forces  being 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Greneral  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  and  the  fleet  under  Uiat  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Richard  Strachan.  This  powerful  armamant  sailed  on  the 
28th  of  July  1809*    The  Royal  Highlandmi  were  in  the 

the  deepest  snows^  and  during  the  hardest  frosts,  in  a  state  of  nuditj,  - 
and  continued  the  same  practice  without  the  smallest  detriment  to  his 
health,  till  increasing  years  made  it  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  decency, 
to  give  him  some  covering.  His  parents,  wishing  to  send  him  to  a 
neighbouring  dchool^  a  loose  kind  of  plaid  robe  descending  to  his  knees, 
was  made,  and  thrown  over  his  shdidders ;  but  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age  before  he  wore  the  usual  dress.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
his  character,  disposition,  or  constitution,  nor  dote  he  appear  to  be 
stronger  than  other  men^  but  he  is  perfectly  healthy. 
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brigade  of  Brigadier-General  Montreaor,  and  the  divigion 
of  Lieutenant-General  the  Marquis  of  Huntly.  Of  this 
disastrous  enterprise  I  shall  only  state^  that  the  principal 
object  having  been  found  impracticable^  and  the  sickly  ^ate 
of  the  army  in  this  worst  of  climates,  having  rendered  it 
impofifiible  to  retain  the  inferior  stations  already  captured, 
part  of  the  armament  returned  to  England  in  September, 
and  the  rest  in  October.  The  42d  was  included  in  the  first 
division,  and  landing  at  Dover,  marched  to  Canterbury  on 
the  lith  of  September,  having,  of  758,  who,  six  weeks  be- 
fore, had  marched  through  the  same  town  for  embarkation, 
only  S04  men  fit  for  duty. 

The  men  recovered  very  slowly  from  the  disease  caught 
at  Walcheren.     This  was  the  more  deeply  to  be  regretted, 
as  the  ranks  of  this  regiment  were  not  now  to  be  filled  up 
with  the  same  facility  and  enthusiasm  as  in  past  times,,  for 
neither  recruiting  in  the  country,  nor  volunteering  from  the 
Scotch  militia,  was  successful.     This  was  so  strongly  felt 
when  the  Sd  battalion  embarked  for  Portugal,  that  the  com- 
manding  ofiicer,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lord  Blantyre,  recruit- 
ed from  the  Irish  militia,  who  furnished  150  men  to  be 
transformed  into  Highlanders.     If  Highlanders  will  not  en- 
list into  th^  native  regiments,  it  is,  doubtless,  necessary  to 
complete  those  corps  by  other  means ;  but,  otherwise,  it 
must  appear  inexpedient  -  to  introduce  men  into  a  corps 
where  they  must  assume  a  garb  so  different  from  that  to 
which  th^  have  been  accustomed,  and  where  they  must  be 
called  Highlanders,  although  ignorant  of  the  language  and 
strangers  to  the  habits  of  the  country  whose  designation 
they  bear,  and  whose  military  character  they  are  supposed 
to  support. 

The  regiment  was  removed  to  Scotland  in  July  1810, 
and  quartered  in  Musselburgh ;  a  number  of  the  men  still 
labouring  under  the  influence  of  the  Walcheren  fevar. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  observe,  and  trace  through  a 
succession  of  years,  the  changes  in  the  moral  conduct  of 
this  corps;  changes  that  did  not  indicate  those  improve- 
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ments  which,  in  an  enlightened  agie,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  which,  an  the  omtrary,  betrayed  a  relaxation 
of  that  moral  feeling  and  apirit  which  had  distingiiished  the 
advice  of  national  corps  in  the  reign  of  Grecsge  II.,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  that  (tf  his  late  Majesty.  *- 

With  regard  to  the  aoldiers  of  this  regimott,  I  know  uot 
whether  it  was  this  supposed  relaxation  of  moral  chaxactar 
in  Highlanders,  by  which  they  were  affected  while  in  Mus- 
selburgh, but  they  certainly  did  indulge  themselvea  in  an 
excess  of  drinking  not  easUy  restrained,  «id  altogether  op. 
pomte  to  the  temperate  habits  of  this  regiment  during  the 
American  war,  and  at  earlier  periods :  And  as  drinking  to  ex- 
cess is  the  great  source  of  vice  in  the  British  army,— -indeed, 
I  may  say,  ahnost  th^  only  cause  of  inegukrity  in  quarters,—. 
more  severe  restrictions- than  were  ever  known  became  neces- 
sary. However,  like  the  other  deviations  akeady  noticed, 
this  was  cMiIy  temporary,  and  partly  disappeared  with  a 
change  oi  duty ;  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
in  former  times  no  change  of  station  or  of  duty  caused  an 
alteration  in  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  corps. 

During  the  twelve  months  the  regiment  remained  in  Scot- 
land, few  recruits  were  added.  In  August  1811,  it  em« 
barked  and  sailed  lor  England,  and  was  quartered  in  Lewis 
Barracks  till  marched  to  Portsmouth,  and  embarked  fiir 
Portugal  in  April  1813.  It  joined  the  British  armym 
May,  after  the  capture  of  Cuidad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoa. 
The  capture  of  two  such  strongly  fortified  places,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  trial  to  which  the  besi^ 
ing  army  was  exposed,  and  defended  as  they  were  by  a  lirave 
and  highly-disciplined  enemy,  presents  us  with  splendid  in- 
stances  of  the  power  of  talent  and  military  genius  in  the 
Commander,  and  ctf  invincible  ardour,  joined  with  firmness 
and  perseverance,  on  the  part  of  the  tro(^ ;  and  gave  the 
British  nation  an  earnest  of  that  caveev  of  honour  and  success 
of  which  these  were  the  opening  scenes.  At  this  auspidous 
period  the  1st  battalion  joined  the  army,  and  meeting  the  Sd 
battalion,  which  had  already  been  two  jeaxB  in  the  Peninsula, 
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they  were  now  consolidated.  *  The  officers  and  staff  of  the 
2d  battalion  were  ordered  to  Ep^nd,  leaving  the  6rst  up- 
wards of  1 160  rank  and  file  fit  for  servicei  and  included  in 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Thomas  Graham^s  division,  Th9 
two  brilliant  enterprises  above  mentioned  opened  a  road  to 
Spain  eith^  to  the  north  or  south,  andinamanner  isolated 
the  diVicaons  of  the  French  army»  cutting  off  their  comn^U'^ 
nication^  except  by  (urcuitous  routes.  Lord  Wellington 
allowed  his  amy  a  few  weeks  rest,  after  a  spring  campaign 
o£  such  brilliant  success.  The  allied  army  now  amounted 
to  58,000  moi ;  a  larger  body  than  any  single  division  of 
the  enemy,  although  their  whole  force  in  Spain  exceeded 
160,000 ;  hut  the  increa»ng  activity  of  the  Sptuuards,  en- 
oouraged  by  the  success  and  steady  support  of  their  allies, 
afforded  full  employment  to  numerous  bodies  of  the  French 
troops  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  For,  althou^  ge- 
nerally defeated,  the  Speniaids  always  rallied,  and  both  oc- 
cupied and  consumed  numbers  of  the  common  oaemy. 

While  Lord  Wellington  was  preparing  for  the  principal 
operalions  of  thecampaj^,  he  detached  Lieutenant-Gaieral 
HiU,  with  10,000  men,  to  attack  and  take  possession  of  Al-* 
marez,  a  strong  poritiixi  commanding  one  of  Ae  principal 
passages  oEver  the  Tagus,  and  of  great  importance  to  the 
enemy,  who  had  erected  formidable  w<N:ks  for  its  defence 
on  bc^  sides  of  the  river,  while  the  difficulties  of  the  enter- 
prise were  greatly  increased  by  the  redoubts  and  castle  of 

*  The  8d  battalion^  commanded  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Lord  Blao* 
tyre,  served  two  years  in  the  Peninsnla,  was  actively  engaged  at  Ftten« 
tes  d'  Honoro  in  May  181 1,  and,  thrpt^gh  its  whole  service^  suAtainad  ^ 
r^ipectabk  chsractec  Tkis  battalion,  as  has  bcea  already  natked,  was 
ibrmed  from  the  quotas  of  men  furnished  by  several  Highland  csiia^ 
ties  in  1803.  To  these  were  added  the  150  volunteer^  also  noticed, 
fW)m  the  Irish  militia,  when  the  battalion  embarked  from  Ireland  ibr 
the  Peninsula.  The  corps  suffered  exceedingly  fVom  sickness  on  the 
iMiaks  of  the  Ouadisna ;  tiie  loss  wafi»particularly  severe,  and  what  the 
Ist  battaltso  reotived  the  fliU  oompiemcnt^  the  few  who  were  left  with 
the  second  were  ordered  to  Scotland^  to  be  stationed  theie  fill  the  Q^p 
dttction  at  the  peace  in  1814. 
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Mirabole,  situated  at  a  short  distance.  This  difficult  duty 
the  Lieutenant-Greneral  executed  with  the  success  which  a1- 
ways  attended  his  spirited  and  well  conducted  enterprises. 
The  surprise  which  had  been  intended  was  prevented  by 
the  extreme  badness  of  the  roads,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  General  could  not  form  his  columns  before  day-break  ; 
and  the  enemy,  of  course,  had  full  intimation  of  his  ap- 
proach. Determined,  however,  to  carry  his  poinj:,  at  all 
hazards,  he  pushed  forward,  escaladed  the  works  on  one 
side  of  the  river  at  three  different  places  at  once,  and  at« 
tacked  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  This  last 
mode  of  attack  the  enemy  seldom  stood.  They  fled  in  all 
directions ;  but,  as  their  friends  on  the  other  side  bad  de- 
stroyed the  bridge,  many  of  those  who  escaped  from  the 
works  were  drowned  in  tbe  river.  Panic-struck  by  this  ra- 
pid attack,  the  garrison  which  occupied  Fort  Ragusa  on  the 
other  side  abandoned  the  place,  and  fled  with  the  utinost 
precipitation  to  Naval  Moral. 

This  preliminary  operation  accomplished.  Lord  Welling- 
ton moved  forward,  and  crossing  the  Agueda  on  the  13th, 
encamped  on  the  16th  of  June  within  six  mUes  of  Salaman- 
ca, which  the  French  evacuated  that  night,  leaving  a  garri- 
son of  800  men  in  a  fort,  and  two  redoubts  formed  from  the 
walls  and  ruins  of  the  convents  md  colleges  of  that  ancient 
seat  of  Spanish  literature ;  thirteen  of  the  former  and  twenty- 
two  of  the  latter  having  been  destroyed.  Thene  forts  were 
immediately  invested  by  the  division  of  Lieutenant-General 
Clinton,  and  found  to  be  more  formidable  than  at  first  ex- 
pected. 

Salamanca  was  now  occupied  by  the  British  for  the  se- 
cond time,  but  under  more  fcCvourable  drcumstances  than  on 
the  former  occasion  by  General  Moore.  At  this  period  the 
British  army  was  more  numerous  than  that  formerly  under 
General  Moore ;  the  Portuguese  were  strong  in  numbers, 
and  still  more  effective  by  the  confidencie  and  experience 
which  they  had  acquired  under  British  officers  ;  the 
Spaniards  also  began  to  talk  less  of  their  invincibility,  and 
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to  show  by  their  actions,  rather  than  by  their  words,  that 
they  could  face  an  enemy.  Buonaparte  was  fully  occupied 
in  Germany,  and  could  now  direct  only  a  share  of  his  atten- 
tion to  Spain.  In  addition  to  these,  the  unbounded  confi- 
dence with  which  the  ability  of  Lord  Wellington  had  inspired 
his  troops,  and  the  victories  he  had  achieved,  gave  a  fair 
promise  of  future  success  which  was  splendidly  realized* 

The  attack  on  the  forts  continued  till  the  23d  of  June, 
when  an  assault  was  attempted,  but  without  success,  aod 
with  the  loss  of  General  Bowes  and  ISO  men  killed  and 
wounded.  However,  on  the  37th,  after  an  excellent  de- 
fence, which  must  from  the  6tst  have  been  hopeless,  and 
after  some  abortive  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  French  com- 
mander, to  gain  time  by  proposals  of  eventual  surrender, 
one  of  the  forts  was  attacked  and  carried  by  assault  with  a 
very  inconsiderable  loss  on  our  part ;  and  the  French  com- 
mander, seeing  all  further  re^istaace  vain,  surrendered  on 
such  terms  as  Lord  Wellington  chose  to  prescribe. 

During  these  operations.  Marshal  Marmont  manoeuv- 
red in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  re- 
lieve or  draw  off  the  garrison  left  in  the  forts ;  but  seeing 
that  this  could  not  be  accomphshed,  without  bringing  on  a 
general  action,  for  which  he  was  not  yet  prepared,  he  re- 
tired across  the  Douro,  followed  by  the  allies,  who  took  up 
a  position  on  the  SSd,  from  La  Seca  to  Polios,  both  armies 
being  separated  by  the  river. 

Important  events  were  now  approaching.  General  Bonnet, 
with  10,000  men  from  the  Asturias,  and  15,000  men  from 
the  army  of  the  centre,  had  marched  to  reinforce  Marmont, 
whose  force  was  now  nearly  60,000  men.  Believing  himself 
sufficiently  strong,  however,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  armies 
of  the  north  and  centre,  which  were  hastening  to  his  sup- 
port, he  determined  to  bring  Lord  Wellington  to  action,  or 
compel  him  to  retire  towards  Portugal,  by  threatening  his 
communications  with  that  country  ;  and  thus,  by  a  combina- 
tion with  Soult,  from  the  south,  intercept  his  retreat,  and 
overpower  him  entirely.    To  accomplish  this  important  ob- 
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jeeti  he  oommenced  a  series  of  masterly  tttdnceirvTes,  In 
whidi  all  the  lesoutoed  of  French  tactics,  iiiijitoted  by 
twenty  y  ears^  experietioey  oomlniied  with  giieat'  i&ilitary  ta- 
lents, which  had  been  so  often  and  so  sttccessfully  put  in  prac- 
tice, were  now  e&erted  to  the  utmost.  *<  There,^  says  the 
Moniteur,  **  were  seen  those  gland  French  miliUiiy  com- 
binations, which  command  victc^and  decide  the  fate  of 
empires ;  that  nbUe  audacity  which  no  rererse  can  shake, 
and  which  commands  events.^ 

A  raiiety  of  brilhant  morenents  ensued,  in  which  the 
talents  tjl  the  commanders  were  most  eminently  conspicuous, 
in  -  the  intense  eagerness  and  penetration  with  which  each 
foresaw,  counteracted,  and  guarded  against  the  attempts  of 
the  other,  and  during  which,  the  troops  showed  equal  spirit 
and  readiness  to  engage,  when  any  encounter  took  place  in 
the  various  changes  ol  poation.  In  these  accidental  skir- 
mishes both  sides  sometimes  lost  a  considerable  number  of 
men. 

At  length,  an  the  night  of  the  I9th,  Lord  Wellington 
crossed  the  Guarena,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  SOth,  drew 
up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  on  the  plains  of  Valisa ;  but 
Marmont  was  ^loi  yet  ready,  and  refused  th^  challenge. 
Accordingly,  he  manoeuvred  to  his  left  along  the  hdghts 
which  border  the  Guarena,  and  oronnng  that  rivet,  encamp- 
ed, with  his  left  at  Babila  Fuentes,  and  his  right  at  VOla- 
meda.  When  the  nature  of  these  movements  was  fully 
ascertained,  the  allies  were  put  in  motion  to  xheit  right, 
marching  in  column  along  the  plain  in  a  parallel  direction 
to  the  enemy,  who  were  on  the  heights  of  Cabeca  Vilhosa. 
In  this  series  of  manoeuvres,  Mahnont  calculated  on  some 
mistake  being  committed  by  his  antagonist,  which  wotiM 
afford  him  an  opportunity  to  attack  to  advantage.  But  in 
this  expectation  he  was  disappmnted.  His  adversary  was 
as  prompt  in  counteracting,  as  he  was  ^uick  in  discerning 
the  intended  movements.  This  sagadty  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  appeared  so  remarkable  to  an  honest  Highlander, 
who  had  witnessed  the  whole,  that  he  swore  Lord  Welling^ 
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ton  must  be  gifted  with  the  second  sight ;  for  he  saw,  and 
was  prqmred  to  meet,  Mannoot^s  intended  changes  c^  por- 
tion before  he  commenoed  his*  movements. 

I  know  not  if  the  history  of  the  world  afibrds  a  more  in- 
^  teresting  military  spectade  than  that  of  two  great  men,  eadh 
commanding  a  numerous  and  higb-i^rited  army,  anxidus 
for  an  cq>portunity  to  engage,  whUe  they  themselves  are,  as 
it  were,  playing*  a  game  of  ehess,  intent  and  eager  to  take 
advantage  of  every  false  movement,  oversight,  or  mistake. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  the  hostile  armies  on  the  morning 
of  the  20tb  of  July  1812,  when  at  day-break  they  saw  each 
other  drawn  up,  ready  to  deade  the  contest  on  the  spot,  or 
to  continue  the  tactical  game.  The  latter  was  not  inter- 
rupted, andy  after  a  momentary  halt  to  view  each  other,  the 
mutual  march  was  resumed ;  and,  while  moving  forward  for 
several  miles  on  open  ground,  within  half  Cannon-shot  of 
each  oth^,  no  occurrence  took  place  to  hasten  on  the  gene- 
ral attack.  These  movements  brought  the  allied  army  to 
the  ground  which  they  had^occupied  near  Salamanca,  during 
the  attack  on  the  forts  in  the  preceding  month ;  but  the 
enemy  orossing  the  Tormes  at  Alba  de  Tormes,  and  appear- 
ing  to  threaten  Cuidad  Rodrigo,  Lord  Wellington  made  a 
correspcmding  movement,  and,  on  the  81st,  halted  his  army 
on  the  heights  on  the  left  bank.  The  enemy  kept  in  move- 
ment during  the  night  of  this  day,  and  got  possession  of  the 
villages  of  Calvarasa  de  Ariba  and  the  heights  of  Nuestra 
Senora  de  la  Pena.  In  the  course  of  this  night  Lord  Wel- 
lington received  intelligence  thaf  General  Clause!,  with  a 
large  body  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  had  reached  Polios, 
and  would  certainly  join  Marmont  on  the  83d,  or  84th  at 
farthest. 

Such  were  the  movemaits  that  immediately  preceded  the 
morning  of  the  8Sd,  which  was  ushered  in  with  a  tremend- 
ous tempest  and  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  The  ope- 
raticms  of  this  important  day  commenced  soon  after  seven 
oVlock,  in  an  attempt  by  the  outposts  of  both  armies  to  get 
possession  of  two  hills,  Los  Arapiles,  on  the  right  of  the 
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pontion  of  the  Allies,  The  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy 
enabled  him  to  possess  himself  of  the 'most  distant  of  these 
hills,  which  greatly  strengthened  his  position,  and  increased 
his  means  of  annoying  the  Allies.  Several  other  move- 
ments followed,  inidl  of  which  the  French  general  exerted 
his  tactical  skill  to  the  utmost,  until  two  o^clock,  when,  be- 
lieving that  he  had  accmnplisbed  his  intended  purpose,  and 
that  he  had  brought  the  Allies  within  his  reach,  he  opened 
a  gene^  fire  from  the  artillery  along  his  whole  line,  and 
threw  out  numerous  bodies  of  sharpshooters  both  in  front 
and  flank,  defined  as  a  feint  to  cover  an  attempt  to  tiun 
the  position  of  the  British,  whose  attention  was  to  be  occu- 
pied by  this  loud  display  of  a  supposed  intention  to  attack 
in  fix>nt.  But  the  British  Commander  was  not  to  be  thrown 
off  his  guard.  Acting  on  the  defensive,  only  to  beoome  the 
assailant  with  the  more  effect^  and  com|»ehending,  with  one 
glance,  the  error  of  his  antagonist  in  extending  his  line  to 
the  left,  without  strengthening  his  centre,  which  had  now 
no  second  line  to  support  it,  he  instantly  made  preparations 
for  a  genend  attack  ;  and,  with  his  characteristic  ^lergj, 
took  advantage  of  that  ^*  unfortunate  moment,  which,^  as 
the  French  Greneral  observed,  ^  destroyed  the  result  of  six 
weeks  of  wise  combinations  of  methodical  movemoits,  the 
issue  of  which  had  hitherto  appeared  cartain,  and  which 
every  thing  appeared  to  presage  to  us  that  we  should  enjoy 
the  iiruit  of."  * 

Major-General  Pakenham,  with  the  third  division,  was 
ordered  to  turn  the  left  of  the  enemy,  whilst  it  was  attacked 
in  front  by  the  divisions  of  Generals  Leitb,  Cde,  Bradford, 
and  Cotton,  while  Generals  Clint<»i,  Hc^,  and  Don  Carlos 
de  Espana  acted  as  a  reserve ;  Generals  Alexander  Campbell 
and  Alten  forming  the  left  of  the  line.  During  the  pr<^ress 
of  this  formation,  the  eiiemy  made  no  change  in  their  position, 
but  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  get  possession  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Arapiles,  defended  by  a  detachment  of  the  guards. 

•  Marmont's  Dispatch. 
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The  moment  was  now  arrived  when  the  commander  and 
the  army  were  to  be  rewarded  foar  the  ability  which  had 
concerted,  and  the  perseverahce  and  gallantry  which  had 
accomplished,  such  complex  and  difficult  movements.  The 
attack  began  about  four  oVlock  in  the  aftanoon.  The 
troops  on  the  left,  under  General  Pakenham,  supported  by 
the  Portuguese  cavalry,  and  by  Colonel  Harvey  with  some 
squadrons  of  the  14th  dragoons,  carried  all  their  respective 
points  of  attack.  In  the  centte,  the  divisionit  of  Grenerals 
Col^  Leith,  and  Bradford,  with  lieutenanUOeneral  Sir  Sta* 
pleton  CottOQ^s  cavalry,  were  equally  successful  on  ^^  this 
post,  which  was  otherwise  well  occupied  and  impregnable* '  * 
These  divisions  drove  the  enany  from  one  haght  to  another, 
till  they  were  racnnentarily  checked  by  a  body  of  troops  from 
the  heights  of  Arapiles.  The  eneisay  had  been  attacked  in  that 
post  by  General  Pack,  with  a  Portuguese  brigade ;  and,  al- 
though this  attempt  fiuled  in  the  first  instance,  it  had  ,the  im- 
portant effect  of  delaying  the  advance  of  the  enemy  on  Ge- 
neral Cole^s  division  till  the  most  arduous  part  of  his  attack 
had  been  accomplished* 

At  this  pmnt  the  struggle  was  most  obstinate.  The  Bri- 
tish, having  descended  from  the  haghts  which  they  occu- 
pied, dashed  across  the  intervening  valley,  and  ascended  a 
high  and  most  advantageous  position,  on  whidi  they  found 
.the  enemy  formed  in  solid  squares,  the  front  ranks  kneel- 
ing, and  supported  by  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  When  the 
British  approached,  they  were  received  with  a  general  dis^ 
charge  of  cannon  and  musquetry,  which,  instead  of  retard- 
ing; seemed  to  accelerate  their  progress.  Having  gained 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  they  instantly  charged,  and  drove  the 
enemy  before  them ;  a  body  of  whom,  attempting  to  rally, 
were  thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion  by  a  second  charge 
with  the  bayonet.  The  battle  now  became  a  genjeral  rout : 
nothing  could  be  more  complete  than  the  victory  which  had 
crowned  the  gallant  exertions  of  the  great  commander  and 

*  Mannont's  Dispatch. 
VOL.  I.  L  1 
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his  brave  troops :  the  conquerors  pursued  the  flying  enemy 
as  long  as  any  of  them  kept  tc^ther,  and  the  appioach  of 
night  al<me  saved  the  French  army  from  total  destruction* 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded  has  not 
bead  ascertained ;  but  T^OOO  prisoners  and  11  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery were  taken,  Greneral  Marmont  was  wounded,  and  many 
officers  were  either  killed  or  disabled.  The  British  loss  gave 
full  evidence  of  the  spirit  and  energy  with  which  they  had 
charged  the  enemy,  and  of  the  terror  these  charges  had  in- 
spired by  thar  rapid  and  itrenstible  advance,  which  appears 
to  have  enervated  the  visual  powers  of  their  opponents  befove 
their  physical  strength  was  touched*  When  the  mind  and 
the  sight  are  affected,  bodily  resistance  will  be  proportion- 
ably  ineffectual..  Hence  a  great,  brave,  and  veteran  army  of 
France,  accustomed  to  fight  and  to  conquer,  was  complete- 
ly overthrown,  with  a  loss  to  the  British  of  335,  to  the 
Portuguese  of  287,  and  to  the  Spaniards  of  2  soldiers  kill. 
ed,  while  the  sum«total  of  the  wounded  did  not  exceed 
4,000. 

The  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  were  soon 
felt  throughout  all  Spain;  and  the  splendour  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington's actions  overcoming  the  punctilious  jealousy  of  the 
Spaniards,  he  was  appointed  Generalissimo  of  the  Spanish 
armies,  and  thus  obtained  the  important  object  of  directing 
the  creations  of  our  Spanish  allies,  the  want  of  which  had 
been  so. severely  felt,  and  so  bitterly  compluned  of,  by  Sir 
John  Moore.  Even  now,  after  all  that  had  been  done,  the  time 
of  the  Cortes  seemed  more  occupied  with  political  squabbles, 
and  in  the  formation  of  what  was  called  a  constitution,  than 
in  calling  forth  the  resources  of  the  country  to  secure  that 
independence,  without  which  their  political  labours  would 
have  proved  unsubstantial  and  nugatory. 

After  various  movements  and  skirmishes,  the  Allied  army 
entered  Madrid  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  was  received 
with  transports  by  the  inliabitants.  ^^  It  is  not  in  my 
power,^  says  an  eye-witness,  ^^  to  give  you  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  we  have  been  received.    The 
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whole  population  came  out  to  meet  us  with  tears  of  joy. 
Every  individual  embraced  the  first  soldier  or  oflScer  whom 
he  could  lay  hold  of,  while  we  were  marching.***  But  it 
would  appear  that  enthusiasm,  gratitude,  and  patriotism, 
are  warmest  when  they  cost  nothing ;  for,  with  the  good 
people  of  Madrid,  these  feelings  cooled  very  quickly  vrhea 
a  loan  of  two  millions  of  piastres  was  demanded,  but  not 
raised  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  as  their  late  masters,  the 
French,  were  used  to  levy  their  contributions.  But  the 
principal  advantage  which  Lord  Wellington  calculated  to 
derive  fifom  Spain  was  the  co-operation  of  the  brave  pea- 
santry of  the  distant  provinces,  who,  although  badly  orga- 
nized, worse  commanded,  and  often  beaten  and  scattered, 
always  collected  and  £Drmed  in  some  other  position.  Yet, 
certainly,  more  support  than  he  ever  received  was  necessary. 
Situated  as  he  was,  with  a  British  and  Portuguese  force  not 
exceeding  70,000  men  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  had 
to  oppose  an  enemy  supposed  to  amount  to  190,000,  many 
of  them  veteran  troops,  commanded  by  able  generals,  and 
occupjring  several  of  the  strongest  stations  in  the  country. 
But  superiority  of  numbers,  experienced  generals,  and  all 
other  advantages,  were  compelled  to  peld  to  transcendent 
military  talents,  professional  skill,  courage,  and  perseverance. 
General  Clausel,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command 
after  Marshal  Marmont  was  wounded,  having  organized  an 
army,  and  threatened  some  of  our  positions  on  the  Douro, 
Lord  Wellington  left  Madrid  on  the  1st  of  September,  and, 
marching  northward,  entered  Valladolid  on  the7th,  theenemy 
retiring  as  he  advanced ;  and,  after  several  other  changes  of 
position,  was  joined  at  Pampliega,  on  the  16th,  by  the  Spa- 
nish general,  Castanos,  with  a  body  of  infantry  amounting  to 
1£,000  men ;  and,  on  the  17th,  the  united  force  took  up 
a  position  close  to  Burgos,  through  which  the  enemy  re- 
tired, leaving  a  garrison  of  S,500  men.  On  the  day  pre- 
vious to  the  retreat,  they  had  drawn  up  in  order  of  bat- 
tle. An  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  of  appreciating 
the  important  results  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  and  of  as< 
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certaining  their  number^  which  was  calculated  at  2S9OOO 
men ;  a  number  very  infericnr  to  that  <^  the  aame  aany  two 
months  preceding)  when  it  assumed  so  imponng  an  appear- 
ance while  manoeuvring  under  Marshal  Marmont*  But  it 
was  not  somueh  from  the  aetuallossof  Bumbars»  as  the  dimi- 
nution of  confidence  on  the  one  part»  and  the  lActease  of  it 
on  the  other,  occa»oned  by  the  total  rout  of  a  powerful 
army,  that  this  event  is  to  be  valued.  Men  may  be  re- 
cruited)  and  the  ranks  may  be  again  filled ;  but  to  reakumate 
a  dispirited  army,  ooce  buoyant  with  the  pride  of  fi^quent 
victory,  and  supposed  invincibility,  is  a  task  not  quite  so  easy. 

The  castle  of  Burgos  was  in  ruins,  but  the  strong  thick 
walls  of  the  ancient  Keep,  were  equal  to  the  best  casements. 
It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  commanding  the  river  Arhnzon  and 
the  road  to  the  town«  Beyond  the  castle  is  Mount  St  Mi- 
chael, on  which  a  honohwork  had  been  erected.  A  church 
had  also  been  converted  iolo  a  Ibct,  and  the  wholo  hsclud- 
ed  within  three  lines,  so  connected,  that  eaish  ooidd  defend 
the  other*  The  possesnon  of  the  hom-w^tk  on  St  Mi- 
diaePs  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  an  i^tack  on  the 
castle..  On  the  evenii^  of  the  10th,  the  light  infiEmtry  of 
Colonel  Stirling's  brigade  drove  in  the  out-posta,  and  lodged 
themselves  in  the  out^works  close  to  the  Mount.  As  soon 
as  it  was  dark,  the  same  troops,  supported  by  the  4Sdf  at- 
tacked the  horn-work,  and  carried  it  by  assault.  TJie  Joss 
on  this  occasion,  owing  to  some  mistakes  in  oonsequenoe 
of  the  extrane  darkness  of  the  night,  was  considetable, 
amounting  to  900  killed  and  wounded. 

Batteries  were  now  ^ected,  but  the  want  of  heavy  artiU»y 
rendered  all  the  operations  and  approaches  more  difficult  and 
destructive  to  the  besiegers.  On  the  ni^t  of  the  SSd,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  storm  the  exterior  line  of  the  enemy's  de- 
fence. Major  Lawrie  oi  the79th  Highlanders,  a  gaUantyoui^ 
officer,  who  commanded  the  party  directed  to  scale  the  walls 
in  front,  was  killed ;  and  after  every  exertion,  the  object  was 
found  impracticable,  and  the  troops  ware  f<Hrced  to  retire. 

The  deficiency  of  artillery  (which,  owing  to  the  great  dis- 
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tanee  from  Lisbon,  could  not  be  brought  forward  in  time) 
leaving  no  hope  of  battering  in  breach,  an  attempt  was 
nlade,  on  the  S9th,  to  spring  a  mine  under  the  works. '  A 
party  was  ready  to  storm  the  breach  expected  to  be  made 
by  the  explosion ;  but,  from  the  extreme  darkness  of  the 
night,  they  mistook  the  point  of  attack,  and  were  forced  to 
retire  without  accomplishing  their  object:  And,  in  the  meim- 
time,  so  great  were  the  exertions  of  the  enemy,  that  the  da» 
mage  done  to  the  walls  was  in  a  few  hours  repaired. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  another  mine  was  exploded  With 
better  effect ;  and  the  second  battalion  of  the  li4th  regiment 
b^g  in  readiness,  instantly  assaulted  the  works,  and.estab- 
lished  themselves  within  the  exterior  line  of  the  castle,  but 
were  unable  to  maintun  themselves  in  the  position  they  had 
gained.  The  enemy,  persevering  in  their  resolute  defence, 
made  two  vigorous  sorties  on  the  8th,  forcing  back  the  co- 
vering parties,  and  damaging  the  works  of  the  Allies,  before 
they  could  be  repulsed.  In  this  afikir  the  loss  was  consi- 
derable. Another  mine  was  exploded  on  the  18th,  when 
the  troops  attempted  an  assault,  but  without  success.  The 
siege  had  now  lasted  thirty  days,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
enemy  showed  how  much  could  be  effected  by  brave  and 
resolute  men,  even  without  the  advantage  of  a  regularly  for« 
tified  garrison. 

When  it  was  announced  to  the  army  on  the  80th  that  the 
si^e  was  to  be  raised,  the  disappointment  was  excessive,  be, 
ing  alleviated  only  by  the  conviction  that  the  failure  was  sole- 
ly to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  a  battering  train,  which  could 
not,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  brought  forward  in 
sufficient  time. 

Every  praise  is  due  to  the  enemy  tor  the  ability  and  skill 
with  which  the  place  was  put  in  such  a  state  of  drfence,  and 
the  determined  courage  with  which  every  attack  was  resost- 
ed«  The  last  attack,  on  the  18th,  was  particularly  despe- 
rate. ♦ 

*  The  loss  of  the  armj  and  of  the  Highland  regiments  will  he  seen 
in  the  Appendix. 
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During  the  period  of  these  transactions,  the  enemy  were 
occupied  in  concentrating  their  forces;  and  on  the  SOtfa 
Lord  Wellington  received  intelligenoe  that  Joseph,  the 
temporary  King  of  Spain,  Marshals  Jourdan  and  Soult, 
and  General  Souham,  with  80,000  men,  were  on  thdr 
march ;  Souham  with  the  intention  of  raising  the  siege  of 
Burgos ;  and  King  Joseph  with  the  de»gn  ci  cuttmg  off 
Lord  Wellington's  communication  with  General  Hill'^s  diri- 
sion,  between  Araajuez  and  Toledo.  The  siege  was  there- 
fore raised  on  the  21st,  and  the  army  marched,  after  night, 
fall,  unperceived  by  General  Souham,  who  followed  with  a 
superior  force,  but  did  not  overtake  them  till  the  evening 
of  the  2Sd.  A  good  deal  of  skirmishing  then  ensued  be- 
tween the  cavalry  on  both  sides,  while  the  army  continued 
its  march  to  form  a  junction  with  General  Hill,  and  oj^^ose 
the  united  force  of  the  enemy,  now  collected  from  cUfferent 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  During  the  march,  the  enemy,  be- 
ing very  superior  in  cavalry,  pressed  on  the  rear  of  the 
army,  and  brought  on  several  skirmishes,  in  which  our  ca- 
valry displayed  their  usual  spirited  gallantry.  The  trbops 
suffered  much  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  from 
bad  roads,  and,  still  more,  from  the  want  of  a  regular  (Sup- 
ply of  provisions. 

This  retrograde  movement  exhibited  another  instance  of 
the  impatience  with  which  a  British  soldier  bears  a  retreat, 
how  quickly  he  loses  his  usual  sense  of  duty  and  discipline, 
when  he  thinks  he  is  not  considered  capable  of  meeting  an 
enemy,  and  how  readily  he  is  animated  and  restored  to  duty 
and  discipline  when  he  perceives  that  confidenqe  is  again  re- 
posed in  him,  and  that  he  is  again  to  turn  upon-  his  foe.  It 
has  been  seen  in  what  manner  the  hurried  retreat  to  Co- 
runna  disorganized  the  fine  army  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
and  how  instantaneously  ord^  and  animation  were  restored 
during  the  greatest  despondency,  and  the  utter  absence  of 
all  discipline,  whenever  the  sound  of  the  order  to  battle, 
reached  the  ears  of  the  troops.     Harassed  and  half  famish- 
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ed,  they  met  the  enemy  with  a  spirit  which  was  fully  ma- 
nifested by  the  result. 

On  the  retreat  in  question,  which  wa^  short  in  comparison 
of  that  to  Corunna,  and  d^iring  which  the  weather,  although 
rainy,  was  not  so  unsupportable  or  destructive  as  the 
snowy  tempests  on  the  mountains  of  Gallicia ;  much  of  the 
same  disorganization  was  exhibited,  and  intermingled  with 
the  sajtne  display  oi  spirited  gallantry,  whenever  the  sol- 
diers faced  about,  and  fronted  the  enemy.  Similar  causes 
produced  similar  effects  in  the  division  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral Hill,  who  was  also  hard  pressed  by  Marshal  Soult. 
Both  armies  indulged  in  a  looseness  of  discipline  to  a  great- 
er degree,  according  to  the  ifords  of  Lord  Wellington, 
**  than  any  army  with  which  he  had  ever  served,  or  of  which 
he  had  ever  read,^^  and,  he  continues,  ^^  it  must  be  obvious 
to  every  officer  that,  from  the  time  the  troops  commenced 
their  retreat  from  Burgos,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Ma- 
drid on  the  other,  the  officers  lost  all  command  over  their 
men.  Irregularities  and  outrages  of  every  description  were 
committed  with  impunity.'*'  •  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
whenever  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight,  however  harassing 
the  fatigues,  and  however  much  the  soldiers  had  suffered 
from  hunger  or  thirst,  all  was  forgotten  and  lost  in  the 
hope  of  victory,  which  renovated  their  spirits,  and  invigo- 
rated their  strength.  In  the  numberless  rencounters  and 
skirmisher,  which  were  daily  occurring  during  the  retreat, 
and  the  various  manoeuvres  and  changes  of  position  from 
Burgos  and  Madrid  to  Salamanca^  and  &om  thence  to  the 
winter  quarters  at  Frenada  and  Corea,  the  same  spirit  and 
energy  were  uniformly  exhibite4>';  every  advance  of  the  ene- 
my was  repulsed  with  such  celerity,  that  the  loss  from  the 
commencement  of  the  retreat  on  the  22d  of  October  to  the 
17th  of  November,  when  all  hostilities  for  the  winter  ceased, 
was  only  7  officers,  16  Serjeants,  and  81  rank  and  file,  killed : 
47  officers,  46  Serjeants,  5  drummers,  and  640  rank  and  file, 

•  General  Orders. 
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wounded.  The  number  of  those  who  dropped  behind  from 
disease,  or  fatigue,  or  were  taken  by  the  e^emy,  has  not  been 
stated,  although  it  must  have  been  great. 

After  this  masterly  retreat,  before  a  superior  army,  which 
found  itself  unilble  to  make  any  impr^ion  beyond  the  rear- 
guard, the  Commander-in-Chief  albwed  his  army  that  rest 
now  rendered  so  necessary  by  a  constant  successicm  of 
marches,  counter-marches,  battles,  and  aeges,  from  January 
to  November,  and  accordingly  placed  them  in  winter  quar^ 
ters  (m  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  The  en&my  followed  the 
example,  apparently  *^  unable  to  advance,  unwilling  to  retii^, 
and  renouncing  the  hope  of  victory  ."^  This  opinion,  expres- 
sed at  the  time,  was  proved  by  subsequent  events  to  be  just, 
ibr,  after  the  campaign  of  181S,  every  movement  of  the 
enemy  was  retrograde,  every  battle  a  defeat.  * . 

*  While  the  43d  regiment  lay  in  winter  quarters^  a  melancholy  in- 
$tance  occurved  of  the  force  of  unhridled  passion.  Lieutenant  Di<^en- 
MD  was  quartered  in  the  small  village  of  ViUatora^  a  short  distance 
from  the  regiment.  He  had  sent  a  corporal  of  the  name  of  Macmoran> 
one  of  Ae  recruits  fVow  the  Irish  militia^  on  some  duty  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  man  returned  before  evening  parade,  but  did  not  at* 
tend,  imagining,  that  as  he  had  been  on  another  duty,  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  be  present.  .  The  officer  sent  for  him,  and,  after  a  sharp  repri- 
mand, ordered  him  to  get  his  arms  and  accoutrements.  He  accoiding* 
ly  went  for  his  arms,  and  returned  to  the  officer,  who  stood  waiting 
for  him.  When  the  corporal  reached  within  two  yards  of  the  lieuten- 
ant, he  presented  his  piece,  and  shot  hira  through  the  heart.  He  had 
loaded  his  musket  for  |he  purpose,  and  fixed  his  bayonet,  in  case,  as  he 
said  afterwards,  that,  if  he  missed  his  aim,  he  might  run  Mr  Dickenson 
through  with  his  bayonet.  They  had  no  fwevious  difference,  nor  had 
the  corporal  the  least  apparent  cause,  e&cept  the  affiront  of  being  order- 
ed to  parade  by  himself.    He  was  tried  and  executed. 
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